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1643-1781. 


The  order  of  time  brings  us  to  the  most  cheering  act  in 
the  ]K>litical  history  of  mankind,  when  thirteen  repubUcs,  of 
which  at  least  three  reached  from  the  sea  to  the  Mississippi, 
fiirmed  themselves  into  one  federal  commonwealth.  There 
was  no  revolt  against  the  past,  but  a  persistent  and  healthy 
progress.  The  sublime  achievement  was  the  work  of  a  people 
led  by  statesmen  of  eaniestness,  perseverance,  and  public  spirit, 
instructed  by  the  widest  experience  in  the  f  onus  of  representa- 
tive government,  and  warmed  by  that  mutual  love  which  pro- 
ceeds from  ancient  connection,  harmonious  effort  in  perils,  and 
common  aspirations. 

Scarcely  one  who  wished  me  good  speed  when  I  first  es- 
sayed to  trace  the  history  of  America  remains  to  greet  me 
with  a  welcome  as  I  near  the  goal.  Dee])ly  grateful  as  I  am 
for  the  friends  who  rise  up  to  gladden  ray  old  age,  their  en- 
couragement must  renew  my  grief  for  those  who  have  gone 
before  me. 

AVliile  so  much  is  changed  in  the  living  objects  of  personal 
respect  and  affection,  infinitely  greater  are  the  transformations 
in  the  condition  of  the  world.  Power  has  come  to  dwell  with 
every  people,  from  the  Arctic  sea  to  the  Mediten-anean,  from 
Portogal  to  the  Iwrdcrs  of  Russia.  From  end  to  end  of  the 
Unitt-d  States,  tlie  slave  has  become  a  freeman ;  and  the  var 
rious  forms  of  Itondage  have  disappeared  from  European 
Chruttendom.  Abounding  harvests  of  scientific  discovery  have 
been  garnered  by  numberless  inquisitive  minds,  and  the  wild- 
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est  forcee  of  nature  have  been  tanght  to  become  the  docile 
helpmates  of  man.  The  application  of  steam  to  the  purjKMjea 
of  travel  on  land  and  on  water,  the  employment  of  a  spark  of 
Ught  as  the  carrier  of  thought  across  continents  and  beneath 
oceans,  have  made  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  one  so- 
ciety, A  journey  round  the  world  has  become  the  pastime  of 
a  holiday  vacation.  The  morning  newspaper  gathers  up  and 
brings  us  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  last  four-and-twcnty 
hours  in  every  cjuarter  of  the  globe.  All  states  are  beginning 
to  form  parts  of  one  system.  The  "new  nations,"  which 
Shakespeare's  prophetic  eye  saw  rising  on  our  eastern  shore, 
dwell  securely  along  two  oceans,  midway  between  their  kin  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  side  and  the  world's  oldest  surviving 
empire  on  the  other. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  truly  said  that 
the  nature  of  justice  can  be  more  easily  discerned  in  a  statel 
than  in  one  man.*  It  may  now  be  studied  in  the  collective 
states  of  all  the  continents.  The  ignorance  and  prejudices  tliat 
come  from  isolation  are  worn  away  in  the  conflict  of  the  forms 
of  culture.  We  learn  to  tliink  the  thought,  to  hope  the  hop© 
of  mankind.  Former  times  spoke  of  the  dawn  of  civilization 
in  some  one  land ;  we  live  in  the  morning  of  the  world.  Day 
by  day  the  men  who  guide  public  affairs  are  arraigned  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  the  race.  A  government  wliich  adopts 
a  merely  sollish  policy  is  pronounced  to  bo  the  foe  of  the  hu- 
man family.  The  statesman  who  founds  and  builds  up  the 
well-being  of  his  country  on  justice  has  all  the  nations  for  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  and,  as  one  of  our  own  poets  f  has  said, 
"  The  link^  hemispheres  attest  his  deed."  He  tlirills  the 
world  with  joy ;  and  man  becomes  of  a  nobler  spirit  as  he 
learns  to  gauge  his  opinicni  and  his  acts  by  a  scale  commen- 
Bumte  with  Ins  nature. 

History  carries  forward  the  study  of  ethics  by  following 
the  footsteps  of  states  from  tlie  earliest  times  of  which  there 
is  a  record.  The  individual  who  undertakes  to  capture  truth 
by  solitary  thought  loses  his  way  in  the  mazes  of  speculation, 
or  involves  himself  in  mystic  visions,  so  that  the  anus  which 

•  PUto  In  the  Republic,  Book  ii.     Brkker,  III.,  i.,  78. 
f  Eiueraon :  The  Adirondaoks,  £48. 
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he  extends  to  embrace  what  are  but  formleos  shadows  return 
empty  to  his  o^vn  breast.  To  find  moral  truth,  he  must  study 
man  iu  action.  The  laws  of  which  reason  is  conscious  can  be 
tested  best  by  experience;  and  inductions  will  be  the  more 
sure,  the  larger  the  experience  from  whicli  they  are  drawn. 
However  great  may  be  the  number  of  those  who  jiersuade 
themselves  that  there  is  in  man  nothing  superior  to  himself, 
history  interposes  ^vith  evidence  that  tyranny  and  wrong  lead 
inevitably  to  decay ;  that  freedom  and  right,  however  hard 
may  be  the  struggle,  always  prove  resistless.  Through  this 
assurance  ancient  nations  learn  to  renew  their  youth  ;  the  ris- 
ing generation  is  incited  to  take  a  generous  part  in  the  grand 
drama  of  time ;  and  old  age,  staying  itself  upon  sweet  Hope 
as  its  companion  and  cberisher,*  not  bating  a  jot  of  courage, 
nor  seeing  cause  to  argue  against  the  band  or  the  will  of  a 
lugher  power,  stands  waiting  in  the  tranquil  conviction  that 
the  path  of  humanity  is  still  fresh  with  the  dews  of  morning, 
that  the  Redeemer  of  the  nations  Uveth. 

The  colonies,  which  became  one  federal  republic,  were 
founded  by  rival  powers.  That  difference  of  origin  and  the 
consequent  antagonism  of  interest  were  the  motives  to  tlie  first 
American  union.  In  1643  three  New  England  colonies  joined 
in  a  short-lived  "  confederacy  "  for  mutual  protection,  espe- 
cially against  the  Dutch ;  each  member  reserving  its  pecuUar 
jurisdiction  and  government,  and  an  equal  vote  in  the  general 
council. 

Common  danger  gave  the  next  impulse  to  collective  action. 
Rivers,  which  were  the  convenient  war-paths  of  the  natives, 
flowed  in  every  direction  from  the  land  of  the  Five  Nations ; 
against  whom,  in  1CS4,  measures  of  defence,  extending  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  northern  boundary  of  New  England, 
were  concerted.  Later,  in  1751,  South  Carolina  joined  north- 
em  colonies  in  a  treaty  with  the  same  tribes. 

On  the  side  of  England,  James  II.,  using  the  simple  method 
of  the  prerogative  of  an  absolute  king,  began  the  suppression 
of  colonial  Ic^slatures,  and  the  consolidation  of  colonies  under 

•  yXvKiid  of  KopSliw  irdWoura  yriporpS^oi  (rvvaopSi  iKwls.     Pindar  in  Plato^ 
RepabUc,  Book  i.     Bckltcr,  III.,  i.,  10. 
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the  rule  of  one  governor.  After  the  English  revolution  of 
1688  had  gained  consistency,  the  responsible  government  which 
it  established  would  gladly  have  devised  one  uniform  Bj-stem 
of  colonial  administration  ;  and  in  IfiOrt  the  newly  created  board 
of  trade,  of  which  John  Locke  was  a  member,  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  with  such  power  as  could  be  exer- 
cised through  the  prerogative  of  a  constitutional  king. 

In  1697  William  Penn  appeared  before  the  board  and  ad- 
vised an  annual  "  congress  "  of  two  delegates  from  each  one  of 
the  American  provinces,  to  determine  by  plurality  of  voices 
the  ways  and  means  for  supporting  their  union,  providing  for 
their  safety,  and  regulating  their  commerce. 

In  1721,  to  ensure  the  needed  co-0|)eration  of  the  coloniefti 
in  the  rivalry  of  England  with  France  for  North  Americaa* 
territory,  the  plan  attributed  to  Lord  Stain?  provided  for  a  loi*d- 
lieutenant  or  captain-general  over  them  all ;  and  for  a  general 
council  to  which  each  provincial  assembly  should  send  two  of 
its  meml)ere,  electing  one  of  the  two  in  alternate  years.     The 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  j 
council  on  Mialf  of  the  colonies,  was  then  to  allot  tlie  quotaa' 
of  men  and  money  which  the  several  assemblies  were  to  raise 
by  laws  of  their  own.     All  these  projects  slumbered  among 
heaps  of  neglected  papers. 

On  the  final  struggle  between  England  and  France,  the 
zeal  of  the  colonists  surpassed  that  of  the  mother  country. 
A  union,  proposed  by  Franklin  in  1754,  would  have  pre- 
eerved  the  domestic  institutions  of  tlie  several  colonies.  For 
the  affairs  of  the  whole,  a  governor-general  was  to  be  apjwint- 
ed  from  England,  and  a  legislature,  in  which  the  represent*, 
tion  would  have  Iwrne  some  proportion  to  population,  was  toi 
be  chosen  trieunially  by  the  colonies.  This  plan,  which  foro- 
sliadowed  the  present  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  federation  which  with  hope  and  applause  was  latelj 
offered  by  rival  ministries  to  South  Africa,  was  at  that  day 
rejected  by  the  British  government  with  abhorrence  and  dis- 
dain. 

The  English  administration  confined  itself  next  to  methods 
for  obtaining  a  colonial  revenue.     For  this  end  Lord  Halifax, 
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in  1754,  advised  that  the  commander-in-chief,  attended  by  one 
commissioner  from  each  colony,  whose  election  should  be  sub- 
ject to  one  negative  of  the  king  by  the  royal  council  and 
another  by  the  royal  governor,  should  adjust  the  quotas  of 
each  colony,  which  were  then  to  be  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  parliament.     This  plan  was  suppressed  by  impending  war. 

Great  Britain  ha\'ing,  with  the  lavish  aid  of  her  colonies, 
driven  France  from  Canada,  needed  them  no  more  as  allies  in 
war.  From  17C2  to  17C5  the  problem  was  how  to  create  a  grand 
system  of  empire.  James  Otis,  of  Boston,  would  have  had  all 
kingdoms  and  all  outlying  possetisions  of  the  crown  wrought 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  and  membership  of  one  organization ; 
but  this  advice,  which  would  have  required  home  govern- 
ments for  every  kingdom  and  for  every  colony,  and,  for  general 
affairs,  one  imperial  parliament  representing  the  whole,  found 
no  favor. 

In  those  days  of  aristocratic  rule,  the  fonning  of  a  grand 
plan  of  union  was  assigned  by  the  Bedford  faction  to  George 
GrenviEe,  a  statesman  bred  to  the  law,  the  impersonation  of 
idolatry  of  the  protective  system  as  the  source  of  British  pros- 
perity, and  of  faith  in  the  onmipotence  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment as  the  groundwork  of  British  liberty.  He  sought  to 
nnite  the  thirteen  colonies  in  their  home  administration  by  the 
prerogtitive ;  in  their  home  legislation  by  a  royal  veto  of  acts 
of  their  own  legislatures;  in  the  establishment  of  their  general 
revenue  and  the  regulation  of  their  commerce  by  acts  of  the 
British  parliament. 

And  now  came  into  the  view  of  the  world  the  rare  aptitude 
of  the  coloniea  for  concert  and  organization.  James  Otis,  in 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  the  word  for  an 
American  congress,  and  in  17li5  nine  of  the  thirteen  met  at 
New  York :  the  British  parliament  aimed  at  consolidating  their 
administration  without  their  own  consent,  and  did  but  force 
them  to  unite  in  the  denial  of  its  power. 

The  truest  and  greatest  Englishman  of  that  century  breasted 
the  heanug  wave  and  by  his  own  force  stayed  it,  but  only  for 
the  moment  An  aristocratic  house  of  commons,  piqued  and 
vexed  at  its  o^vn  concession,  unposed  a  tux  on  the  colonies  in 
the  least  hateful  form  that  it  could  devise ;  and  in  1773  the 
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sound  of  tearchests,  falling  into  Boston  harbor,  startled  the  na- 
tions with  the  news  of  a  united  and  resistant  America. 

In  1774  the  British  parliament  thought  proper  to  punish 
Boston  and  attempt  coercion  by  arms ;  "  delegates  of  the  in* 
habitants "  of  twelve  American  colonies  in  a  continental  con- 
gress acted  as  one  in  a  petition  to  the  king. 

The  petition  was  not  received.  Six  months  before  the 
declaration  of  independence,  Thomas  Paine,  in  "  Common 
Sense,"  had  written  and  published  to  the  world  :  "  Nothing  but 
a  continental  form  of  government  can  keep  the  peace  of  the 
continent.*  Let  a  continentai.  conference  be  held,t  to  frame 
a  CONTINENTAL  CHARTEE,  drawing  the  line  of  business  and  juris- 
diction between  members  of  congress  and  members  of  as- 
sembly, always  remembering  that  our  strength  and  happiness 
are  continental,  not  provincial. J  The  bodies  chosen  conform- 
ably to  said  charter  shall  be  the  legislators  and  governors  of 
this  continent.*  We  have  every  opportunity  and  every  en- 
couragement to  form  the  noblest,  purest  constitution  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  |  The  continental  convention  which  was 
to  frame  the  constitution  for  the  union  was  to  represent  bc»th 
tlie  colonies  and  the  people  of  each  colony ;  its  members  were 
to  be  chosen,  two  by  congress  from  tlie  delegation  of  each 
colony,  two  by  the  legislature  of  each  colony  out  of  its  own 
body,  and  five  directly  by  the  people.''- 

Groat  Britain  offered  its  transatlantic  dominions  no  unity 
but  under  a  parliament  in  which  they  were  not  represented ; 
the  people  of  thirteen  colonies  by  special  instructions  to  tlieir 
delegates  in  congress,  on  tlio  fourth  of  July  1776,  declared 
tliemselves  to  l)e  states,  independent  and  miited,  and  began  the 
search  for  a  fitting  constitution. 

In  tJieir  first  formative  effort  they  missed  the  plain  road  of 
English  and  American  exixfriouce.  They  had  rightly  been 
jealous  of  extending  the  supremacy  of  England,  because  it  was 
a  govenimeut  outside  of  themselves;  they  now  applied  that 
jealousy  to  one   another,  forgetting  that  the  general  power 

*  Common  Senw :  ori;^l  edition  of  8  Januai;  1770,  p.  SI. 

f  Ibid.,  65.  I  Ibi.i.,  Bfl.  •  Ibid.,  88. 

I  Appendix,  annexed  to  sooond  <.<dition  of  Common  Sense,  14  Febroary  1776. 

^  Common  Sense,  original  edition,  66. 
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wonld  be  in  their  own  hands.  Joseph  Ilawley  of  Massachu- 
setts had,  in  November  1775,  advised  annual  parliaments  of  two 
honses ;  the  committee  for  framing  the  confederation,  misled 
partlj  by  the  rooted  distrtist  for  whicli  the  motive  had  ceased, 
and  partly  hy  emdition  which  studied  Hellenic  councils  and 
leagues  as  well  as  later  confederacies,  took  for  its  pattern  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  one  house  and  no 
central  power  of  final  decision.  These  evils  were  nearly  fatal 
to  the  United  Provinces  themselves,  although  every  one  of 
them  could  be  reached  by  a  messenger  within  a  day's  joximey ; 
and  here  was  a  continent  of  states  which  could  not  be  consulted 
without  the  loss  of  many  months,  and  would  ever  tend  to  an- 
archy from  the  want  of  agreement  in  their  separate  delibera- 
tions. 

Hopeless  of  a  good  result  from  the  deliberations  of  con- 
greee  on  a  confederation,  Edward  Rutledge,  in  August  1776, 
in  a  letter  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  avowed  his  readiness  to 
"  propose  that  the  states  should  ajtpoint  a  special  congress,  to 
be  composed  of  new  members,  for  this  purpose."  * 

The  neoessitiea  of  the  war  called  into  being,  north  of  the 
Potomac,  successive  conventions  of  a  duster  of  states.  In  Au- 
gust 1780,  a  convention  of  the  New  England  states  at  Boston 
declared  for  a  more  solid  and  permanent  union  with  one  su- 
preme head,  and  "  a  congress  competent  for  the  government 
of  all  those  common  and  national  aflEairs  which  do  not  nor  can 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  states."  At  the 
same  time  it  issued  an  invitation  for  a  convention  of  the 
New  England  states,  New  York,  and  ''  others  that  shall  think 
proper  to  join  them,"  f  to  meet  at  Hartford. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  approved  the  measure.:^ 
"  Onr  embarrassments  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,"  such 
was  the  message  of  Governor  George  Clinton  on  the  fourth  of 
September,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  "are  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  a  defect  of  power  in  those  who  ought  to  exercise 
a  supreme  jurisdiction  ;  for,  while  congress  only  recommends 
and  tl»e  different  states  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  the 

*  Rutledge  to  Livingston,  August  1 776.    HS. 

f  Hout^'x  Conrention  of  New  Eugland  States  at  Boston,  50,  63. 

}  Ouane  to  Washington,  19  Svptcuibcr  1780.     Lett«ni  to  Washington,  iii.,  92. 
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recommendation,  we  cannot  expect  a  nnion  of  force  or  coun- 
cil." The  senate  answered  in  the  words  of  Philip  Schuyler: 
"  We  perceive  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  a  supreme  and  coercive  power  in  the  government  of 
these  states;  and  are  persuaded  that,  unless  congress  are  au- 
thorized to  direct  uncontrollably  the  operations  of  war  and 
enabled  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  their  reijuisitions,  the 
common  force  can  never  be  properly  united."  * 

Meantime  Alexander  Hamilton  in  swiftness  of  thought 
outran  all  tliat  was  i^)8sible.  Early  in  September,  in  a  private 
letter  t-o  James  Duane,  then  a  member  of  congress,  he  took  up 
the  proposal,  which,  nearly  five  years  before,  Thomas  Paine 
had  niiide  known,  and  advised  that  a  convention  of  all  the 
states  should,  meet  on  the  first  of  the  following  November, 
with  full  authority  to  conclude  finally  and  set  in  motion  a 
"  vigorous  "  general  conf ederation.f  His  ardor  would  have 
surprised  the  people  into  greater  happiness  without  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  view  and  reject  his  project.:); 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  author  of  "  Common  Sense  " 
himself,  publishing  in  Philadelpliia  a  tract  asserting  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  the  vacant  western  territory,  closed  his 
argument  for  the  "  Public  Good  "  with  these  words :  "  I  take 
the  o])i>ortunity  of  ivnewing  a  hint  which  I  formerly  threw 
out  in  the  pamphlet '  Common  Sense,'  and  which  the  several 
states  will,  sooner  or  later,  see  the  convenience,  if  not  the  ne- 
cessity, of  adopting;  which  is,  that  of  electing  a  continental 
convention,  for  the  pTirjKjse  of  forming  a  continental  constitu- 
tion, defining  and  describing  the  powers  of  congress.  To  have 
them  marked  out  legally  will  give  additional  energy  to  the 
whole,  and  a  new  confidence  to  the  several  parts."  * 

"  Call  a  convention  of  tlie  statoe,  and  establish  a  congress 
upon  a  constitutional  footing,"  wrote  Greene,  after  taking 
command  of  the  southern  army,  to  a  member  of  congress.  J 

On  the  eleventh  of  November  able  representatives  from 

•  Hough's  CoDTeDtion,  68-*8. 

f  Hmnilum  to  Duaou,  8  Septembor  1780.     nunilton,  i.,  157. 
X  Compare  Hcncnr;  to  Qunilton.     Hamilton,  i.,  411. 

*  Tbomaa  Pdioe's  Public  Good.     Original  nUUoD,  3S. 
I  Johiuoa'a  life  of  Greene,  IL,  444. 
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each  of  the  four  New  England  states  and  New  York — John 
T,  Gihnan  of  New  Hampshire,  Thomas  Gushing,  A^or  Ome, 
and  George  Partridge  of  Massachusetts,  William  Bradford  of 
Rhode  Island,  Ehphalet  Dyer  and  William  Williams  of  Con- 
necticut, John  Sloss  Ilobart  and  Egbert  Benson  of  New  York 
— assembled  at  Hartford.*  The  lead  in  the  convention  was 
taken  by  the  delegates  from  New  York,  Hobart,  a  judge  of  its 
supreme  court,  and  Benson,  its  attomey-general.f  At  their 
instance  it  was  proposed,  as  a  foundation  for  a  safe  system  of 
tinauce,  to  pro\ado  by  taxes  or  duties  a  certain  and  inalien- 
able revenue,  to  discharge  the  interest  on  any  funded  part  of 
the  public  debt,  and  on  future  loans.  As  it  had  proved  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  valuation  of  lands,  congress  should  be 
empowered  to  apportion  taxes  on  the  states  according  to  their 
number  of  inhabitants,  black  as  well  as  white.  They  then 
prepared  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  states,  in  which  they  said  : 
"  Our  embarrassments  arise  from  a  defect  in  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  All  government  stipposes  the 
power  of  coercion  ;  tliis  power,  however,  never  did  exist  in  the 
general  government  of  the  continent,  or  has  never  been  exer- 
cised. Under  these  circumstances,  the  resources  and  force  of 
the  country  can  never  be  properly  united  and  drawn  forth. 
The  state*  individually  considered,  while  they  endeavor  to 
retain  too  much  of  their  independence,  may  finally  lose  the 
whole.  By  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  we  may  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  tvrauny  of  Great  Britain ;  we  shall,  however, 
be  without  a  solid  hope  of  peace  and  freedom  unless  we  are 
properly  cemented  among  ourselves." 

The  proceedings  of  this  convention  were  sent  to  every  state 
in  the  union,  to  Washington,  and  to  congress.  |  They  were 
read  in  congress  on  the  twelfth  of  December  1780 ;  and  were 


•  The  luiDpfi  of  all  the  delegates  arc  given  in  Paperg  of  the  Old  Congress, 
uxUi.,  891.  MS. 

I  That  New  York  took  the  lead  appears  from  comparison  of  the  message  of 
Clinton  In  September  and  the  circular  letter  of  the  conruntion ;  and  from  the 
public  tribute  of  Hamilton  to  the  New  York  delegates  in  the  presence  of  Hobart. 
Uaullton,  ii.,  360. 

I  Pap«n  of  the  Old  Congress,  xxxli!.,  891,  containing  copies  of  the  credentials 
ml  tke  commissioners,  the  resolutions  of  the  conrcntion,  and  its  letters  to  the 
I  stales,  to  congress,  and  to  Washingtoo.     MS. 
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referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  on  which  were  John  Wither- 
spoon  and  James  Madison,*  tlie  master  and  his  pupiL  In  tiie 
same  days  Pennsylvania  instructed  its  delegates  in  congress 
that  imposts  on  trade  were  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  state  from  taking  advantage  of  a  iicighl)or, 
congress  should  recommend  to  the  several  states  in  union  a 
system  of  imposts.f  Before  the  end  of  1780  the  legislative 
council  and  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey,  while  they  in- 
sisted "  that  the  rights  of  every  state  iii  the  union  should  be 
strictly  maintained,"  declared  tliat  "  congress  represent  the 
federal  republic."  X  Thus  early  was  that  name  applied  to  the 
United  States.  Both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
which  at  that  time  was  "  as  well  disposed  a  state  as  any  in  the 
union,"  **  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  as  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  the  continent.  H 

With  the  year  17S1,  when  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain 
believed  themselves  in  possession  of  the  three  southernmost 
states  and  were  cheering  Comwallis  to  complete  his  glory  by 
tlie  conquest  of  Virginia ;  when  congress  was  confessedly  with- 
out the  means  to  recover  the  city  of  New  York  ;  when  a  la 
contingent  from  France  was  at  Newjwrt,  serious  efforts  fori 
the  creation  of  a  federal  republic  began,  and  never  ceased  until ' 
it  was  established.  The  people  of  New  York,  from  motives 
of  the  highest  patriotism,  had  alrcjidy  ceded  its  claims  to  west- 
em  lands.  The  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  which  Vir- 
ginia had  conquered,  was  on  the  second  of  January  ^  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States  of  America.  For  this  renunciation 
one  state  and  one  state  only  had  made  delay.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  congress  received  the  news  so  long  anxiously  waited  for, 
that  Marj'land  by  a  resolution  of  both  branches  of  her  legis- 
lature had  acceded  to  the  confederation,  seven  members  only" 
in  the  house  voting  in  the  negative.  Duane,  who  had  been 
taught  by  Washington  that  "  greater  powers  to  congress  were 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  good  government 

•  Endornement  by  Charles  TbomBon,  socreUry  of  congress.     MS. 
f  Joiirn&lB  of  A89«iiibly,  1104. 

X  Representation  and  KomouBtranoo,  printed  in  Uulford's  New  Jersey,  468 
170.  •  Washington  to  Jeffervon,  I  August  1780.    Sparks,  ix.,  ISO. 

I  Jonmals  of  Assembly,  91,  93. 

*  Journal  of  Virginia  House  of  Dclegate«,  79. 
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of  public  affaire,"  *  instantly  addressed  him  :  "  Let  its  devote 
this  day  to  joy  and  congratulation,  since  by  the  accomplishment 
of  our  federal  union  we  are  become  a  nation.  In  a  political 
view  it  is  of  more  real  importance  than  a  victory  over  all  onr 
enemies.  We  shall  not  fail  of  taking  advantage  of  the  favor- 
able temper  of  the  states  and  recommerKling  for  ratification 
such  additional  articles  as  will  give  vigor  and  authority  to  gov- 
ernment." t  The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  could  not  hide 
the  truth,  that  without  amendments  the  new  system  would 
etrnggle  vainly  for  life.  Waahington  answered :  "  Our  affairs 
•will  not  put  on  a  different  aspect  unless  congress  is  vested  with, 
or  will  assume,  greater  powers  than  they  exert  at  present."  :{: 

To  John  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire,  another  member  of 
congress,  Washington  wrote :  "  I  never  expect  to  see  a  happy 
tennination  of  the  war,  nor  great  national  concerns  well  con- 
ducted in  peace,  till  there  is  something  more  than  a  recom- 
mendatory power  in  congress.  The  last  words,  therefore,  of 
my  letter  and  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  concur  in  favor  of 
it."  * 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  swiftly  transformed  its  resolu- 
tion into  an  act.  The  delegates  having  full  authority,  in  the 
presence  of  congress,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  subscribed  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  its  complete,  formal,  and  final 
ratification  by  all  the  United  States  was  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  to  the  executives  of  the  several  states ;  to  the  American 
ministers  in  Europe,  and  through  them  to  the  courts  at  which 
they  resided;  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France  in 
America ;  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  through  him  to  the 
army.|  Clinton  communicated  "  the  important  event"  to  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  adding  :  "  This  great  national  com- 
pact establishes  our  union."  ''■  But  the  completion  of  the  con- 
federation was  the  instant  revelation  of  its  insufficiency,  and 
the  summons  to  the  people  of  America  to  form  a  better  con- 
etitution. 

•Washington  to  Jamea  Duane,  26  December  1780.     MS. 

f  Jamea  Duane  to  Washington,  29  January  1781. 

X  Washington  to  Duane,  19  February  1781. 

■  Washington  to  Sullivan,  4  Febniary  1781.     Sparks,  vii.,  402. 

I  Joumalg  of  Congress,  iii.,  681,  ISS2,  691. 

*  Journal  of  New  York  Assembly,  for  10  March  1781. 
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Washington  rejoiced  that  Virginia  liad  relinquished  her 
claim  to  the  land  south  of  the  great  lakes  and  north-west  of 
the  Ohio,  which,  he  said,  "  for  fertility  of  soil,  pleasantness  of 
climate,  and  other  natural  advantages,  is  equal  to  any  knovm 
tract  of  country  of  the  same  extent  in  the  uuiverse.''  *  lie 
was  pleased  that  Maryland  had  acceded  to  the  confederation ; 
but  he  saw  no  ground  to  rest  satisfied. 

On  taking  command  of  the  army  in  Massachusetts  in  1 77.% 
he  at  once  discriminated  between  the  proi>er  functions  of  indi- 
vidual colonics  and  "  that  power  and  weight  which  ought  of 
right  to  belong  only  to  the  whole ; "  f  and  he  applied  to  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  then  in  congress,  for  aid  in  establishing  the 
distinction.  In  the  following  yetu^  he  steadily  couiiBelled  the 
formation  of  one  continental  army.  As  a  faitliful  laborer  in 
the  cause,  as  a  man  injuring  his  private  estate  witJiout  the 
smallest  personal  advantage,  as  one  who  wished  the  prosperity 
of  America  most  devoutly,  he  in  the  last  days  of  1778  had 
pleaded  with  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  for  that  which  to  him 
was  more  than  life.  lie  called  on  Benjamin  Harrison,  then 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  on  Mason,  Wythe,  Jefferson, 
Nicholas,  Pendleton,  and  Nelson,  "  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
places  in  their  own  state  while  the  common  intorestjj  of  Ameri- 
ca were  mouldering  and  sinking  into  irretrievable  ruin,  but  to 
attend  to  the  moment<iu8  concerns  of  an  empire."  |  "  Till 
the  great  national  interc-st  is  fixed  upon  a  solid  basis,"  so  he 
wrote,  in  March  1779,  to  George  Mason,  "  I  lament  the  fatal 
policy  of  the  states  of  employing  their  ablest  man  at  home. 
How  useless  tt)  put  in  fine  order  the  smallest  parts  of  a  clock 
unlcwa  the  groat  spring  which  is  to  set  the  whole  in  motion  is 
woll  attcndi'd  to  I  Let  this  voice  call  forth  you,  Jefferson,  and 
others  to  save  their  country."  *  But  now,  with  deeper  emo- 
tion, ho  turns  to  his  own  state  as  he  had  done  in  the  gloomy 
wiut<*r  of  1 778.  He  has  no  consolation  but  in  the  hope  of  a 
gixnl  fedcml  government.  His  growing  desire  has  the  charac- 
K<r  of  tht*  forces  of  nature,  which  from  the  opening  year  in- 
croajjo  in  jKiwer  till  the  earth  is  renewed. 

•  WMhlngton  to  Sullivan,  4  Fubrutry  1781.     Sparks,  vii.,  400. 

t  VVMliUtgtoa  lu  Kichara  U.  Lee,  29  Auguit  I T7S.     Sparkn,  iiL,  68,  89. 

t  Spark*,  vL,  ISO.  •  Sec  above,  ▼.,  208,  319. 
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A  constant,  close  observer  of  what  was  done  by  Virginia, 
he  held  in  mind  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December 
1779,  on  occasion  of  some  unwise  proceeduigs  of  congress,  she 
had  resolved  "that  the  legislature  of  this  commonwealth  are 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  assumption  of  power  lately  exercised  by 
congress.  While  the  right  of  recommendiug  measures  to  each 
state  by  congress  is  admitted,  we  contend  for  that  of  judging 
of  their  utility  and  expediency,  and  of  coui-se  either  to  approve 
or  reject.  Making  any  state  answerable  for  not  agreeing  to 
any  of  its  recommendations  would  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent against  the  authority  of  the  legislature  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  separate  states."  * 

This  interposition  of  the  Virginia  legislature  so  haunted 
Washington's  mind  that  he  felt  himself  more  particularly  im- 
pelled to  address  with  freedom  men  of  whose  abilities  and  judg- 
ments he  wished  to  avail  liimself.  lie  thoroughly  understood 
the  obstinacy  and  strength  of  opinion  which  he  must  encounter 
and  overcome.  His  native  state,  reaching  to  the  Mississippi  and 
dividing  the  Soutli  from  the  North,  held,  from  its  geographical 
place,  its  numbers,'  and  the  influence  of  its  statesmen,  a  power 
of  obstructing  union  such  as  Ixjlonged  to  no  other  state.  He 
must  persuade  it  to  renounce  some  share  of  its  individual  sov- 
ereignty and  forego  "  the  liberty  to  reject  or  alter  any  act  of 
congress  which  in  a  full  representation  of  states  has  been  sol- 
emnly debated  and  decided  on,"  f  or  there  is  no  hope  of  con- 
soUdating  the  union.  His  position  was  one  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy ;  for  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  whiclx  could  alone 
be  employed  to  enforce  the  requisitions  of  congress.  He  there- 
fore selected,  as  the  Virginians  to  whom  he  could  safely  ad- 
dress himself,  the  three  great  civilians  whom  that  common- 
wealth had  appointed  to  codify  its  laws  and  adapt  them  to  the 
new  state  of  society  consequent  on  independence,  Jefferson, 
its  governor,  Pendleton,  the  president  of  its  court  of  appeals, 
and  Wythe,  its  spotless  chancellor.  ^ 

♦  Jounuil  of  Uouse  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  for  ii  December  1779,  108. 

f  WiuhiugtOD  to  Jaroea  Duane,  20  December  1780. 

J  Wftgliington  to  Jefferson,  Pendleton,  and  Wytlie,  Madison  Papers,  88,  Gil- 
pin't  edition.  Tlie  date  of  the  letter  is  not  given.  It  was  written  goon  after  the 
tecesaion  of  Maryland  to  the  confederation  ;  probably  in  February,  before  the  miu- 
die  of  the  month,  which  waa  the  time  fijced  for  his  depai-ture  from  Kcvr  Windso 
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**  The  alliance  of  the  statefl,"  he  said,  "  is  now  complete. 
If  the  powers  granted  to  the  respective  body  of  the  states  are 
inadequate,  tlie  defects  should  be  considered  and  remedied. 
Danger  may  spring  from  delay ;  good  will  result  from  a  timely 
appUcation  of  a  remedy.  The  present  temjwr  of  the  states  is 
friendly  to  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  union ;  the  moment 
should  be  unproved ;  if  suffered  to  pass  away  it  may  never 
return,  and,  after  gloriously  and  successfully  contending  against 
the  usurjiations  of  Britain,  we  may  fall  a  prey  to  our  own  fol- 
lies and  disputes."  He  argued  for  the  power  of  compelling 
the  states  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  for  men  and  money 
agreeably  to  their  respective  quotas ;  adding :  ''  It  would  give 
me  concern  should  it  be  thought  of  me  that  I  am  desirous  of 
enlarging  the  powers  of  congress  unnecessarily ;  I  declare  to 
God,  my  only  aim  is  the  general  good."  And  he  promised 
to  make  his  views  known  to  others  besides  the  three. 

His  stepson,  John  Parke  Custis,  who  was  just  entering  into 
public  Ufe,  he  thus  instructed  :  "  The  fear  of  giving  sufficient 
powers  to  congress  is  futile.  Under  its  present  constitution, 
each  assembly  will  be  annihilated,  and  we'  must  once  more 
return  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  be  made  to 
kiss  the  rod  preparing  for  our  correction.  A  nominal  head, 
which  at  present  is  but  another  name  for  congress,  wiU  no 
longer  do.  That  honorable  body,  after  hearing  the  interests 
and  views  of  the  several  states  fairly  discussed  and  explained 
by  their  respective  representatives,  must  dictate,  and  not  merely 
recommend."  * 

To  another  Virginian,  Joseph  Jones  of  King  George  coun- 
ty, whom  he  regarded  with  sincere  affection  and  perfect  trust, 
he  wrote :  "  Without  a  controlling  power  in  congress  it  will 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  we  shall  speedily  be 

for  Newport.  The  dates  of  the  tetter*  of  I7S1,  informing  him  of  the  accession 
of  Maryland,  were,  from  Duanc,  2S  January,  MS. ;  from  Sullivan,  29  January,  MS. ; 
from  Matthews,  30  January.  Letters  to  Washington,  iii.,  218.  Washington's 
answer  to  Sullivan  is  4  February,  Sparks,  vii.,  402 ;  to  Matthews,  14  February. 
"  The  confederation  being  now  closed  will,  I  trust,  enable  congress  to  speak  de- 
cisively in  their  requisitions,"  etc.  MS.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  Wash- 
ington wag  preparing  to  leave  for  Newport ;  an  unexpected  loiter  from  Rocham. 
beau  detained  him  in  camp  till  the  second  of  March.  Sparks,  vii.,  446,  note. 
»  Washington  to  John  Parke  Custia,  28  February  1781.    Sparks,  va,  440-444 
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thirteen  distinct  states,  each  pursuing  its  local  intcrestfi,  till 
they  are  annihilated  in  a  general  crash.  The  fable  of  the 
bunch  of  sticks  may  weU  be  applied  to  us.''  *  In  a  like  strain 
he  addressed  other  trusty  correspondents  and  friends,  f  His 
wants  as  commander-iu-chief  did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
the  progress  of  the  war ;  lie  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  en- 
during government  for  all  times  of  war  and  peace. 

As  soon  as  the  new  form  of  union  was  proclaimed,  congress 
saw  its  want  of  real  authority,  and  sought  a  way  to  remedy  the 
defect.  A  report  by  ^Madison,  from  a  committee,:}:  was  com- 
pleted on  the  twelfth  and  read  in  congress  on  the  sixteenth  of 
March ;  and  this  was  its  reasoning :  "  The  articles  of  confeder- 
ation, which  declare  that  every  state  shall  abide  by  the  deter- 
minations of  congress,  imply  a  general  power  vested  in  con- 
gress to  enforce  them  and  carry  tliem  into  effect.  The  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  being  desirous  as  far  as  possible 
to  cement  and  invigorate  the  federal  union,  reconmiend  to  the 
l^idature  of  every  state  to  give  authority  to  employ  the  force 
of  the  United  States  aa  well  by  sea  as  by  land  to  compel  the 
states  to  fulfil  their  federal  engagements."  * 

Madison  enclosed  to  Jefferson  a  copy  of  his  report,  and,  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  his  judgment  on  it  before  it  should  undergo 
the  final  decision  of  congress.  No  direct  reply  from  hira  is 
preserved,  |  but  Joseph  Jones,  who,  after  a  visit  to  Richmond, 

•  Washington  to  Joseph  Jones,  24  March  1781.     MS. 

f  Compare  his  letters  to  R.  R.  Livingston  of  New  York,  .31  January  1781 — 
Sparka,  tu.,  391  ;  to  John  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire,  4  February  1781 — Sparks^ 
Tli.,  4til.  402;  to  John  Matthews  of  South  Carolina,  14  February  1781,  MS. ;  to 
James  Duane  of  New  York,  19  Febninry  1781,  MS.;  to  Pliilip  Schuyler  of  New 
York,  20  February  1781,  MS.;  to  John  Parke  Custis  of  Virginia,  28  February 
1781 — Sparks,  vii.,  442;  to  William  Goiilon,  in  Massachusetts,  9  March  1781 — 
Sparks,  vii.,  448;  to  Joseph  Jones  of  King  George,  Viijpnia,  24  March  1781,  MS.; 
to  John  Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania,  26  March  1781 — Sparks,  vii.,  403. 

t  Reports  of  committees  on  increasing  the  powers  of  congress,  p.  19.     MS. 

•  Madison  Papers,  Gilpin's  edition,  88-90.  Reports  of  committees,  20,  22. 
US.  Madison  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  which  were  referred  the  papers 
from  the  Hartford  convention  of  November  1780.  Tliat  committee,  on  the  gix- 
leenth  of  February  1781,  made  a  report,  which  was  referred  back  to  it.  Whether 
Kadiaon's  report  of  the  twelfth  of  March  proceeded  from  that  conmiiitec,  the  im- 
perfect record  docs  not  show. 

I  None  of  the  letters  of  Jefferson  to  Madiaoa  of  this  year  bare  boen  preserved. 
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"  The  alliance  of  the  states,"  ho  said,  ''  i-  • 
If  the  powers  granted  to  the  resjjeetive  boily  of  t' 
inadequate,  the  defects  should  be  considen^l  ■■■■ 
Danger  may  spring  from  delay;  good  will  n?f=ii''  * 
application  of  a  remedy.     The  present  temprr    ' 
friendly  to  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  iiiii'^^ 
should  be  improved ;  if  suffered  to  \yjL^  nv' 
return,  and,  after  gloriously  and  sueci'ssfuliv '   ■  ■ 
the  usurjmtions  of  Britain,  we  may  fall  u  i"-- 
lies  and  disputes."    He  argiied  for  ilic  ]<•'■■ 
the  states  to  comply  witix  the  requisition-^  i 
agreeably  to  tlieir  respective  quotit< ;  .uiiiii 
me  concern  should  it  1x3  thought  of  hk-  •  ■  ■■ 
enlarging  the  powers  of  congri-.«.s  umm-i' 
God,  my  only  aim  is  the  gem-nil  :;■  ' 

to  make  his  views  known  to  otlioiv  iH-i... 

His  stepson,  John  Parke  Cn.<tis.  . 
public  life,  he  thus  instruc,t4?(l :  "  '!'!i. 
powers  to  congress  is  futile.  !':•  !  . 
each  assembly  will  be  unniliilut  -■ 

return  to  the  govomnu-nt  of  <•■■. 
kiss  the  rod  preparing  fm-  k"-  "" 

which  at  present  is  but  an-'''  — — 

longer  do.     That  honorabK'  '•  — =*— 

and  views  of  the  sevoiiil  si.:ii-  _ 

by  their  respective  n'i>resi;!it.i  "" 

recommend."  * 

To  another  Virginian.  .1. 
ty,  whom  he  roganh^d  \v'' 
he  wrote:  "Without  a  ..         ^  =- 

be  impossible  to  cari_\  . 
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for  Newport    The  dnf<'.'»  i-f 
of  Maryland, wvre,  fnim  T':. 
from  Matthews,  30  Jiinn"- 
anHwcr  to  SiilliTan  !:<  ^  <-'  ' 
"The  confederation  li<'i<  ■• 
ciMively  in  their  n!(|uisiii" 
ington  was  preparing'  i-- 
liean  detained  him  in  r  i 
*  Washington  to  J--:. 
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^^^^^^  grand  coiiitnittee  of  thirteen  delayed  their  report  till 
^^^^^nilittuth  t)f  Jul}',  aud  tben  only  expressed  a  wish  to  give 
^^^^Hks  puwor  in  time  of  war  to  lay  an  embargo  at  least  for 
^^^^^M^ra,  and  to  appoint  receivers  of  the  money  of  the  United 
^^^^H^  Boon  as  collected  by  state  officers.  By  their  advice 
^^^^HSnoss  was  tlien  referred  to  a  coiuiuittee  of  tiiree.^ 
^^^^^K9  •«''«;nied  to  break  when,  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  Ed- 
^^HHil  rtaiidolph,  who  had  just  brought  from  Virginia  the 
^^nrn  of  its  disjK>sition  to  strengthen  the  general  government, 
^^Hivcr  Kllsworth  of  Connecticut,  and  James  M.  Varuura  of 
^^HickIo  lelatid,  three  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  their  states,  were 
^^■(St'teid  to  "prepare  an  ex]X)sition  of  the  confederation,  to 
^^Kyim;  a  plan  for  its  complete  execution,  aud  to  present  sup- 
plemental articles."  f 

In  support  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  Hamilton,  during 
JhIj  and  August,  pulilished  a  series  of  papers  which  he  called 
■  The  Continentalist."  "  There  is  hardly  a  man,"  said  he, 
"who  win  not  acknowledge  the  confederation  unequal  to  a 
Tigorons  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  to  tbe  preservation  of  the 
niwfn  in  peace.  The  federal  government,  too  weak  at  first, 
«t11  continually  grow  weaker." J  "Already  some  of  the 
states  have  evaded  or  refused  the  demands  of  congress ;  the 
currency  is  depreciated ;  public  credit  is  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  our 
army  deficient  iu  numbers  and  unprovided  with  everything; 
Uie  enemy  making  an  alarming  progress  hi  the  southern  states : 
Comwalli^  still  fonuiJable  to  Virginia.  As  in  explanation  of 
our  embarrassments  nothing  can  be  alleged  to  the  disaffection 
of  the  people,  we  must  have  recourse  to  impolicy  and  misman- 
agement in  thpir  rulers.  We  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to 
Btrain  every  nerve  to  render  the  present  campaign  as  decisive 
A»  possible,  but  we  ought,  without  delay,  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  congress.  Every  plan  of  whicli  this  is  not  the  foundation 
will  be  illusory.  The  separate  exertions  of  the  states  will 
nfiver  autfice.  Nothing  but  a  well- j)ro portioned  exertion  of 
the  resources  for  the  whole,  under  the  direction  of  a  common 

t*  Report  of  the  grand  conimitt4>e.    MS. 
f  Beport  of  the  oommiltec  of  three. 
t  CtinUoentaliHt.     ReprinU'd   in  J.  C.  Hamilton's  edition  of  the   Federalist, 
exi.,  exli.,  cilr.,  cxItL,  cxlvii.,  cxJviii. 
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council  with  power  sufficient  to  give  efficacy  to  their  resolu- 
tions, can  preserve  us  from  being  a  conr|uered  people  now,  or 
can  make  us  a  happy  one  hereafter." 

The  committee  of  three,  Randolph,  Ellsworth,  and  Var- 
num,  made  their  report  on  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
They  declined  to  prepare  an  exposition  of  the  confederation, 
because  such  a  comment  would  be  voluminous  if  co-extensive 
with  the  subject ;  and,  in  the  enumeration  of  powers,  omissions 
would  become  an  argument  against  their  existence.  With  pro- 
fessional exactness  they  explained  in  twenty-one  cases  the 
"manner''  in  which  "the  confederation  required  execution." 
As  to  delinquent  states,  they  advised,  "  That — as  America  be- 
came a  confederate  republic  to  crush  the  present  and  future 
foes  of  her  indei>endeuce ;  as  of  this  rejiublic  a  general  coun- 
cil is  a  necessary  organ ;  and  as,  without  the  extension  of  its 
power,  war  may  receive  a  fatal  inclination  and  peace  he  ex- 
posed to  daily  convulsions — it  be  resolved  to  recommend  to 
the  several  states  to  authorize  the  United  States  in  congress 
assemblefl  to  lay  embargoes  and  prescribe  rules  for  impressing 
property  in  time  of  war;  to  appoint  collectors  of  taxes  re- 
quired by  congress ;  to  admit  now  states  with  the  consent  of 
any  dismembered  state ;  to  establish  a  consular  sj'stom  without 
reference  to  the  states  individually ;  to  distrain  the  property  of 
a  state  delinquent  in  its  assigned  proportion  of  men  and  money ; 
and  to  vary*  the  rules  of  suffrage  in  congress  so  as  to  decide 
the  most  important  questions  by  the  agreement  of  two  thirds 
of  the  United  States."  * 

It  was  further  proposed  to  make  a  representation  to  the 
several  states  of  the  necessity  for  these  supplemental  powers, 
and  of  pursuing  in  their  development  one  uniform  plan. 

At  the  time  when  this  report  was  made  the  country  was 
rousing  its  energies  for  a  final  campaign.  New  England  with 
its  militia  assisted  to  man  the  lines  near  New  York ;  the  com- 
mander-in-chief with  his  army  had  gone  to  meet  Comwallis  in 
Virginia;  and  Greene  was  recovering  the  three  southemmoBt 
states.  Few  persons  in  that  moment  of  suspense  cared  to  read 
the  political  essays  of  Hamilton,  and  he  hastened  to  take  part 
in  the  war  under  the  command  of  Lafayette.     The  hurry  of 

*  Reports  on  incrctsing  the  powers  of  coDgrcss. 
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crowded  hours  left  no  opportunity  for  deliberation  on  tlie  re* 
form  of  the  constitution.  Moreover,  the  committee  of  three, 
while  they  recognised  the  duty  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
states  to  the  requisitions  of  congress,  knew  no  way  to  force 
men  into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  distrain  the  property  of  a 
state.  There  could  be  no  coercion ;  for  every  state  was  a  de- 
linquent. Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  coercion  of  a  state  by 
force  of  arms  is  civil  war,  and,  from  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
federacy and  the  strength  of  organization  of  each  separate 
state,  the  attempt  at  coercion  would  have  been  disunion. 

Yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  public  mind  to  pass  through 
this  process  of  reasoning.  The  conviction  that  the  confederacy 
could  propose  no  remedy  for  its  weakness  but  the  impractica- 
ble one  of  the  coercion  of  sovereign  states  compelled  the  search 
for  a  really  efficient  and  more  humane  form  of  government. 
Meantime  the  report  of  Kandolph,  Ellsworth,  and  Vamum, 
which  was  .the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  nearly  eight 
months,  fell  to  the  groimd..  We  shall  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  a  word  from  Washington ;  and,  when  he  next  speaks,  he 
will  propose  "a  new  coNSTrriTTioN." 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THE    BTRUOOLE    FOR    KEVKNDE. 


1781-1782. 


SoinTTLEK  had  been  led  by  liis  o^vn  experience  to  perceive 
the  necessity  for  tlie  statos  to  surrender  some  part  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  "adopt  another  system  of  government."  On 
the  twenty-first  of  January  1781  he  moved  in  the  senate  of 
Now  York  to  request  the  eastern  states  to  join  in  an  early 
convention,  which  should  form  a  perpetual  Itague  of  incorpo- 
ration, subservient,  however,  to  the  common  interest  of  all  the 
states;  invite  othera  to  accede  to  it;  erect  Vermont  into  a 
state ;  devise  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  common  debts ; 
substitute  a  permanent  and  uniform  system  for  temporary 
expe<lient« ;  and  invest  the  confederacy  with  powers  of  coer- 
cion.* 

"  We  stand  ready  on  onr  part  to  confer  adequate  powers 
on  congress,"  was  the  message  of  both  house*  to  that  body  in 
a  letter  of  the  lifth  of  February,  written  in  the  name  of  the 
state  by  their  joint  committee,  on  which  were  Schuyler  and 
Benson,  f 

Washington  had  l)een  taught  by  Ids  earliest  observation  as 
general,  and  had  often  declared  tlie  indispensable  necessity  of 
more  responsibility  and  pennanency  in  the  executive  bodies.  ^ 
The  convention  at  Boston  of  August  1780  liad  recommended 

•  Schuyler  to  Washington,  21  Jaouarr  1781.    Letten  to  Washington,  iii.,  218. 

t  Letter  from  tlic  state  of  New  York  to  oongress,  C  Felirunrv  17S1.  Papei-a  of 
Old  Congress,  UWi.,  844.  M.*?.  A  eoiir  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  WaBkingtuD  by 
I'linton,  14  Kcbruary  1781.     I.etters  to  Washington,  ilvi.,  172.     MS. 

)  Washington  to  Duaoe^  26  Oucvmber  1780. 
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"  a  permanent  system  for  the  several  departments."  *  Hamil- 
ton "  was  among  the  first  who  were  convinced  that  tlieir  ad- 
ministration by  single  men  was  essential  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  aflEair8."t  On  the  tenth  of  January  1781,  congress 
initiated  a  reform  by  establishing  a  department  of  foreign 
affairs  ;:t  but  more  than  eight  months  elapsed  before  it  was 
filled  by  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

There  was  the  most  pressing  need  of  a  minister  of  war. 
After  tedious  rivalries  and  delays,  Benjamin  Lincoln  was 
elected;  but  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  office  till  near  the 
end  of  November,  when  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  sub- 
jugate America  had  ceased. 

For  the  treasury,  John  Sullivan  suggested  to  Washington 
the  name  of  Hamilton.  *  How  far  Hamilton  had  made  a 
stJidy  of  finance,  Washington  did  not  know ;  but  he  said : 
"  Few  of  his  age  have  a  more  general  knowledge,  and  no  one 
is  more  firmly  engaged  in  the  cause,  or  exceeds  him  in  probity 
and  sterling  virtue.''  i|  In  February  the  choice  fell  on  Robert 
Morris,  and  unaniniouely,  except  that  Massachusetts  abstained 
from  the  ballot,  ^  Samuel  Adams  preferring  the  old  system  of 
eomniittees.O 

AVTiile  Morris  delayed  his  acceptance,  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  present  his  name  for  the  place,  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  him.  "  A  national  debt,"  he  wrote,  "  if  it  is 
not  excessive,  will  be  a  national  blessing,  a  powerful  cement  of 
nnion,  a  necessity  for  keeping  up  taxation,  and  a  spur  to  in- 
dustry." J  He  recommended  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  two  sixths  in 
specie,  one  sixth  in  bills  or  securities  on  goo<l  European  funds, 
and  three  sixths  in  good  landed  security.  It  was  to  be  erected 
into   a  legal   corporation  for   thirty  years,  during  which  no 


•  FIooRh'a  edition  of  Convention  at  Boston,  3-9  August  1780,  51. 
'f  Ilnniilton  to  Robert  Morru,  SO  April   1781;  Hamilton,  i.,  223;  to  Ooane^ 

lUeeptcmber  1780.     Ibid.,  i.,  154. 
%  Joiinudg  of  Cougregg,  Ui. ,  664. 
■  SulliTan  to  Washington,  29  January  1781.     MR. 
I  Washington  to  .Sullivan,  4  February  1781.     Sparks,  vii.,  399. 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  580. 

0  Lureme  to  Vergennefi,  26  March  1781.     Partly  print<?d  in  Sparks,  vii.,  400i 
(  UamiltoD,  L,  267. 
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other  bank,  public  or  private,  was  to  be  permitted.  Its  capi- 
tal and  depoaits  were  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the 
United  States,  collectively  and  particularly,  and  conjointly 
with  the  private  proprietors,  were  to  become  resjwnsible 
for  all  its  tranfiactions.  Its  sources  of  profit  were  to  be  the 
sole  right  of  issuing  a  currency  for  the  United  States  equal 
in  amount  to  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank ;  loans  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  eight  per  cent ;  discount  of  bills  of  exchange ; 
contracts  with  the  French  government  for  the  supply  of  its 
fleets  and  armies  in  America,  with  the  United  States  for  tlie 
supply  of  their  army  ;  dealings  in  real  estates,  especially,  Mith 
its  large  capital,  buying  at  favorable  opportunities  the  real 
estates  of  men  who,  having  rendered  themselves  odious,  would 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Another  source  of  immense 
gain,  contingently  even  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  was  to  be  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  for  taking  up  all  their  paper 
emissions.  Incidentally,  Hamilton  expressed  his  "  wish  to  see 
a  convention  of  all  the  states,  with  full  power  fcj  alter  and 
amend,  finally  and  irrevocably,  the  present  futile  and  senselees 
confederation."  * 

This  communication  led  to  tlie  closest  relations  between 
Hamilton  and  Robert  Morris ;  but,  veliement  as  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  older  man,  his  sclicmes  fell  far  short  of  the  daring 
suggestions  of  his  young  comiscllor.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
May,  Morris  was  installed  as  the  superintendent  of  finance, 
and  three  days  later  he  laid  before  congress  his  plan  for  a 
national  bank,  f  Its  capital  was  to  be  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  with  power  of  increase  at  discretion ; 
its  notes  were  to  form  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  be  re- 
ceivable as  specie  for  duties  and  taxes  by  every  state  and  by 
the  United  States.  Authority  to  constitute  the  company  a 
legal  body  not  being  granted  by  the  articles  of  confederation, 
]\Iorris  submitted  that  congress  should  apply  to  the  states  for 
the  power  of  incorporating  a  bank  and  prohibiting  all  other 
banks.  ^ 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  congress,  without  waiting  to  hear  the 

•  ITamilton.  i.,  228-207. 

f  Jotimala  of  Congresi,  HI.,  024 ;  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vii.,  444-449. 

%  B.  Morris  to  congri-aa,  17  May  1781.     Diplomatic  Correapondence,  xi.,  864. 
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voices  of  the  states,  resolved  that  the  bauk  should  be  incorpo- 
rated so  soon  as  the  subscription  should  be  filled  and  officers 
chosen.  This  vote  was.carried  by  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  five  southernmost  states,  Massachusetts  being  in 
the  negative.  Pennsylvania  divided,  and  Madison  alone  of  the 
four  members  from  Virginia  opposing  it  as  not  witliin  the 
powers  of  tJje  confederation. 

From  the  want  of  a  valuation  of  private  lands  and  build- 
ings, congress  had  not  even  the  right  to  apportion  requisitions. 
The  five  states  which  met  at  Hartford  had  suggested  for  the 
United  States  an  impost  as  a  source  of  revenue.  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina  suffered  from  the  legislation  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  which  were  the  natural  channels  of  a  part  of 
their  foreign  trade :  on  the  third  of  February  1781,  Wither- 
spoon  and  Burke,  their  representatives  in  congress,  reviving  an 
amendment  to  the  articles  of  confederation  proposed  by  New 
Jersey  in  1778,*  moved  to  vest  m  the  United  States  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce  according  to  "the  common  interest," 
and,  under  restrictions  calculated  to  soothe  state  jealousies, 
the  exclusive  right  of  laying  duties  upon  imported  articles. 
Thia  motion,  which  was  a  meraoi-able  step  toward  union,  failed 
of  success  ;t  and  on  the  same  day  congress  contented  itself 
with  asking  of  the  states,  aa  an  "  indispensable  necessity,"  the 
power  to  levy  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  im- 
ports, with  no  permanent  exemptions  except  of  wool  cards 
and  cotton  cards,  and  wire  for  making  them.  This  first  scheme 
of  duties  on  foreign  connnerce  soiight  to  foster  American  in- 
dustry by  the  free  admission  of  materials  necessary  to  the 
manufacturer. 

The  letter  of  the  fifth  of  February  from  the  state  of  New 
York  was  met  on  its  way  by  the  vote  of  congress  of  the  third. 
In  March,  New  York  granted  the  duties,  to  "  be  collected  in 
such  manner  and  by  such  officers  as  congress  should  direct."  ij: 
Connecticut  had  acted  a  month  earher  at  a  special  session 
called  by  Governor  Tnimbull,  but  had  limited  its  grant  to  the 
end  of  the  third  year  after  the  war.**    New  Hampshire  fol- 

f  Ibid.,  iii.,  573. 


*  Jounials  of  Congress,  ii.,  604. 
X  Paper*  of  Old  Congress,  Ixiv. 

•  Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  594,  600.     Papers  of  Old  Congress,  Ixiv. 
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lowed  in  the  first  week  of  April.*  Maflsachusetta  delayed  its 
consent  till  the  next  year,  and  then  reserved  to  itself  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  collectors. 

Outside  of  the  five  states  which  met  at  Hartford,  the  first 
to  agree  to  the  new  demand  were  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey.f  The  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  which  was  to  have 
met  in  Richmond  on  the  seventh  of  May,  was  chased  by  the 
enemy  to  Charlottesville,  where  it  elected  Benjamin  Harrison 
its  speaker,  and  whore  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,:j:  according  to 
order,  presented  a  bill  to  enable  the  United  States  to  levy  the 
needed  duty.  Fleeing  beyond  the  mountains,  they  completed 
the  act  at  Staunton.  The  grant,  of  which  Harrison  had  been 
the  great  promoter,*  was  restricted  neither  as  to  time  nor  as 
t-o  form.J  Early  in  September,  North  Carolina  adopted  the 
measure ;  ^  Delaware  in  November ;  Soutli  Carolina  in  Feb- 
ruary 1782 ;  and  Maryland  in  its  following  April  seasion.  The 
consent  of  Georgia  was  confidently  expected. 

After  the  surrender  of  Cornwaliis,  the  legislature  of  New 
York  once  more  declared  the  readiness  of  their  state  to  com- 
ply with  any  measures  to  render  the  union  of  the  United  States 
more  intimate,  and  to  contribute  their  proportion  of  well-estab- 
lishod  funds.^)  This  alacrity  Clinton,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
November,  re[)orted  to  congress  as  the  highest  "  evidence  of  a 
sincere  disposition  in  the  state  to  promote  the  common  inter- 
esf't 

Meantime  the  subscriptions  to  tlie  bank  languished,  and 
Morris  thought  fit  to  apply  to  John  Jay  for  money  from  the 
court  of  Madrid  for  its  benefit,  sa^nng :  "  I  am  determined 
that  the  bank  shall  be  well  supported  until  it  can  support  itself, 
and  then  it  will  support  us."  J     But  there  was  no  ray  of  hope 


*  Paper*  of  Old  Congress,  tzxir.,  9.    IfS. 

f  Dallu's  Laws  of  PennsylTsnis,  i.,  890.  The  act  was  of  5  April  1781. 
Joumala  of  Coogress,  iii.,  flSS.  The  act  of  New  Jersey  was  passed  8  June  1781, 
Wilson's  Acts  of  Now  Jersey,  191. 

X  Juunisl  of  Uouse  of  Delegates,  SO  May  1781. 

"  Harrison  to  Washington  81  March  1783. 

I  Papers  of  Olil  Oongress,  Ixxr.,  3fi9.     Elening'a  Statutes  at  Large,  x.,  409. 

^  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  Ixxri.,  91.     Journals  of  Congress,  UL,  674. 

^  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  livii..  488.     MS. 

I  Ibid.,  448.  t  Morris  to  Jay,  13  July  1781.     Dip.  Oor.,  tiL,  440- 
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from  that  qtiarter.  Thougli  so  late  as  October  1781  the  sub" 
scription  amounted  to  no  more  than  seventy  tlionsand  dollars,* 
be  was  yet  able  to  prevail  witli  congress,  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  to  incorporate  the  bank  "  forever  "  by  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  North  America ;  but  it  was  not  to  exer^ 
cise  powers  in  any  one  of  the  United  States  repugnant  to  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  that  state.f  But  for  this  restriction 
Madison  would  have  seen  in  the  ordinance  "  a  precedent  of 
usurpation.":}: 

The  bank  still  wanted  capital.  During  the  autumn  of  1781 
a  remittance  in  specie  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
had  l>een  received  from  the  king  of  France,  and  brought  to 
Philadelphia.  In  January  1782,  Morris,  with  no  clear  warrant, 
subscribed  all  of  this  sum  that  remained  in  the  treasury,  being 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars,  to  the  stock 
of  the  bank,**  wliich  was  thus  nursed  into  life  by  the  public 
moneys.  In  return,  it  did  very  little,  and  could  do  very  little, 
for  the  United  States.  Its  legal  establishment  was  supported 
by  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  March  1782; 
by  an  act  of  recognition  from  Peimsylvania  in  March,  and  a 
charter  on  the  first  of  April ;  and  ten  days  later  by  a  charter 
from  New  York.  The  final  proviso  of  the  New  York  charter 
was,  "  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
imply  any  right  or  power  in  the  United  States  in  congress 

mbled  to  create  bodies  politic,  or  grant  lettere  of  incorpo- 
tion  in  any  case  whatsoever."!  The  acts  of  Pennsylvania 
were  repealed  in  1785.     Delaware  gave  a  charter  in  1786. 

The  confederacy  promised  itself  a  sohd  foundation  for 
a  system  of  finance  from  a  duty  on  imports.  Through  the 
press,  Hamilton  now  pleads  for  vesting  congress  with  full 
power  of  regulating  trade ;  and  he  contrasts  the  "  prospect  of 
a  number  of  petty  states,  jarring,  jealous,  and  jierverse,  fluctu- 
ating and  unhappy  at  home,  weak  by  their  dissensions  in  the 
eyefl  of  other  nations,"  with  the  "  noble  and  magnificent  pe? 
•pective  of  a  great  federal  republic." 

•  Life  of  Morrig,  81. 

f  Ordinance  to  inoorporato,  etc     Journals  of  Congress,  Hi.,  706,  707. 
X  Gilpin,  105. 

•  From  the  narrative  of  Robert  Morris  in  Life  of  Morris,  90. 
I  Jones  k  Varick's  edition  of  Laws  of  New  York,  1789,  77. 
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It  18  the  glory  of  New  York  that  its  legislature  was  the 
first  to  impart  the  sauction  of  a  state  to  the  great  conception 
of  a  federal  conveution  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  United 
States,  On  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Madison  was 
the  liead,  congress,  in  May  1782,  took  mto  consideration  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  divided 
between  four  of  its  members  the  office  of  explairung  the  com- 
mon danger  to  every  state.*  At  the  request  of  the  delegation 
which  repaired  to  tlie  North,  Clinton  convened  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  senate  and  assonjbly  of  New  York  at  Poughkeepsie, 
where,  in  July,  they  received  from  the  committee  of  congress 
a  full  cortimnnication  f  "  on  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war." 

The  legislature  had  been  in  session  for  a  week  when  Ham- 
ilton, who  for  a  few  months  tilled  the  office  of  Ignited  States 
receiver  of  revenue  for  his  state,  rei>aired  to  Poughkeepsie 
"  to  second  tlie  views "  of  his  superior.  In  obedience  to  in- 
Btractions,  he  strongly  represented  "  the  necessity  of  solid  ar- 
rangements of  finance;"  but  he  went  to  the  work  "without 
very  sanguine  expectations,"  for  he  believed  that,  "  whatever 
momentary  effort  the  legislature  might  make,  very  little  would 
be  done  till  the  entire  change  of  tlie  present  system ; "  and, 
before  this  could  be  effected,  "  mounhiins  of  prejudice  and  par- 
ticular interest  were  to  Iw  levelled."  If. 

On  the  nineteenth,  ttiree  days  after  Ins  arrival,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Schuyler,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  ever  constant  in 
support  of  a  national  system,  the  senate  resolved  itself  into 
''a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  nation."  From 
its  delilK^rations  on  two  successive  days  a  series  of  resolutions 
proceeded,  which,  as  all  agree,  Hamilton  drafted,  and  whicli, 
after  they  had  been  considered  by  paragraphs,  wore  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  senate.  The  house  concurred  in  tlieni  witJi- 
out  amendment  and  with  equal  nnam'mity.  These  resolutions 
as  they  went  forth  from  the  legislature  find  in  the  jmblic  ex- 
perience "  the  strongest  reason  to  apprehentl  from  a  eontimi- 
ance  of  the  present  constitution  of  tlie  continental  government 
a  subversion  of  public  credit,"  and  a  danger  "to  the  safety  and 

•  Journals  of  Congress,  22  May  and  18  and  18  July  17S2. 

f  Clintun'e  measage  of  11  Jul;  1782.  {  Uamilton,  i.,  286,  288 
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independence  of  tlie  states."  They  repeat  the  wordfl  of  the 
Hartford  convention  and  of  Clinton,  that  the  radical  source  of 
the  pulilic  embarrassments  had  been  the  want  of  sufficient 
power  in  congress,  particularly  the  power  of  providing  for 
itself  a  revenue,  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  partial  delib- 
erations of  tlie  separate  states.  For  these  reasons  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  invite  congress  for  the  common  welfare- 
"  to  recommend  and  each  state  to  adopt  the  measure  of  as- 
Bembling  a  general  convention  of  the  states  specially  authorized 
to  revise  and  amend  the  confederation,  reserving  a  right  to  the 
respective  legislatures  to  ratify  their  determinations."  *  These 
resolutions  the  governor  of  New  York  was  requested  to  trans- 
mit to  congress  and  to  the  esectitive  of  every  state. 

The  legislature  held  a  conference  with  Hamilton,  as  the 
receiver  of  revenue,  but  without  permanent  results ;  and  it  in- 
cluded him  "  pretty  unanimously  "  in  its  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  congress  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  fourth  of 
August  the  resolutions  for  a  federal  convention  were  commu- 
nicated by  Clinton  without  a  word  of  remark  to  the  congress 
then  iTi  session.  There,  on  the  tifteenth,  tliey  were  referred 
to  a  grand  committee ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  that  con- 
gress proceeded  to  its  election. 

In  his  distress  for  money,  Morris  solicited  a  new  French 
loan  of  twenty  millions  of  Uvres.  The  demand  was  excessive : 
the  king,  however,  consented  to  a  loan  of  six  millions  for  the 
year  1783,  of  which  Franklin  immediately  received  one  tenth 
part.  "  You  will  take  care,"  so  Vergennes  wrote  to  Luzerne, 
"not  to  leave  them  any  hope  that  the  king  cjin  make  them 
further  advances  or  guarantee  for  tliem  new  loans  from  others ; " 
and  he  complained  that  the  United  States  did  not  give  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  their  readiness  to  create  the  means  for  meeting 
their  debts.f  • 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  the  French  auxiliary 
forces  in  the  United  States,  except  one  regiment  which  soon 
followed,  embarked  at  Boston  for  the  West  Indies.  The  affec- 
tions, the  gratitude,  the  sympathy,  the  hopes  of  America  fol- 
lowed the   French   officers  as  tliey  left  her  shores.     What 

•  M.S.  copy  of  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  ARScmbly  of  Ni-w  York  for  tho 
session  of  Jul;  1782.  \  Vergeaaea  to  Luzerne,  21  December  1782, 
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boundless  services  tbey  had  rendered  in  the  establislinient  of 
her  independence  I  What  creative  ideas  they  were  to  can-y 
home  1  How  did  they  in  later  wars  defy  death  in  all  climes, 
from  San  Domingo  to  Moscow  and  to  the  Nile,  always  ready 
to  bleed  for  their  l>eautiful  liuid,  often  yielding  np  their  lives 
for  liberty !  Kochambeau,  who  was  received  with  special  honor 
by  Louis  XVI.,  through  a  happy  accident  escaped  the  perils  of 
tlie  revolution,  and  lived  to  ])e  more  than  fourscore  years  of 
age.  Viomenil,  his  second  in  command,  was  mortally  womided 
while  defending  his  king  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  De 
Grassedied  before  a  new  war  broke  out.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  Lafayette — in  the  states  general,  in  convention,  in  legis- 
lative assemblies,  at  the  head  of  armies,  in  exile,  in  cniel  and 
illegid  imprisonment,  in  retirement,  in  his  renewed  public  life, 
the  emancipator  of  slaves,  the  ajKtstle  of  free  labor,  the  dearest 
guest  of  America — remained  to  his  latest  hour  the  true  and 
the  ever  hopeful  representative  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. The  Viscount  de  Noailles,  who  so  gladly  assisted  to 
build  in  America  the  home  of  Ininian  freedom  for  comers  from 
all  nations,  was  destined  to  make  the  motion  which  in  one 
night  swept  from  his  own  country  feudal  privilege  and  itcr- 
Bonal  servitude.  The  young  Count  Henri  de  Saint-Simon,  who 
during  his  four  campaigns  in  America  mused  on  the  never- 
ending  succession  of  sorrows  for  the  many,  devoted  himself  to 
the  reform  of  societj',  government,  and  industry.  Dumus  sur- 
vived long  enough  to  take  part  in  the  revolution  of  July 
1830.  Charles  Lameth,  in  the  states  general  and  constituent 
assembly,  proved  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  the  }K)piilar 
party,  truly  loving  liberty  and  hating  all  excesses  in  ita  name. 
Alexander  Lameth,  acting  with  the  third  estate  in  the  states 
general,  propused  the  alwlition  of  all  privileges,  the  enfran- 
chisement of  every  slave,  and  freedom  of  the  jiress ;  he  shared 
the  captivity  of  Lafayette  in  Olmiitz,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  was  a  defender  of  constitutional  rights.  Cnstine  of  Metz, 
whose  brilliant  services  in  the  United  States  had  won  for  him 
very  high  promotion,  represented  in  the  states  general  the  no- 
bility of  Lorniine,  and  insisted  on  a  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man.  Of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  Washington  said: 
•*  Never  have  I  parted  with  a  man  to  whom  my  soid  clave  more 
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sincerelj."  *  His  philanthropic  zeal  for  "the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number"  was  interrupted  only  by  an  early 
death. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  S^condat,  a  grandson  of  the 
great  Montesquieu,  obtained  promotion  for  good  service  in 
America.  Nor  may  an  Amercan  fail  to  name  the  young  Prince 
de  Broglie,  though  he  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  any  bat- 
tle. In  the  midday  of  life,  just  before  he  was  wantonly  sent 
to  the  guillotine,  he  said  to  his  child,  then  nine  years  old, 
afterward  the  self-sacrificing  minister,  who  kept  faith  with  the 
United  States  at  the  cost  of  populaiity  and  place :  "  My  son, 
they  may  strive  to  draw  you  away  from  the  side  of  liberty,  by 
saying  to  you  that  it  took  the  life  of  your  father  ;  never  be- 
lieve them,  and  remain  true  to  its  noble  cause." 

At  the  time  when  the  strengtJi  which  came  from  tlie  pres- 
ence of  a  wealthy  and  generous  ally  was  departing,  the  ground 
was  shaking  beneath  the  feet  of  congress.  Pennsylvania,  the 
great  central  state,  in  two  memorials  offered  to  congrosa  the 
dilemma,  either  to  satisfy  its  creditors  in  that  state,  or  to  suffer 
them  to  be  paid  by  the  state  itself  out  of  its  contributions  to 
the  general  revenue.  The  first  was  impossible;  the  second 
would  dissolve  the  union.  Yet  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  Rutledge,  Madison,  and  Hamilton,  a  committee  from  con- 
gress, prevailed  upon  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  desist 
for  the  time  from  appropriating  funds  raised  for  the  coufed- 
eration.  f 

The  system  for  revenue  by  duties  on  importations  seemed 
now  to  await  only  the  assent  of  Rhode  Island.  That  common- 
wealth in  1781  gave  a  wavering  answer ;  and  then  instructed 
its  delegates  in  congress  to  uphold  state  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence. On  the  first  of  November  1782  it.-^  assembly 
mianimously  rejected  the  measure  for  three  reasons  :  the  im- 
post would  bear  hardest  on  the  most  commercial  states,  par- 
ticularly upon  Rhode  Island  ;  officers  unknowTi  to  the  constitu- 
tion would  Imj  introduced ;  a  revenue  for  the  expenditure  of 
which  congress  is  not  to  be  accountable  to  the  states  would 

•  Sparkg,  Tiii.,  867. 

f  Oilpin,  199,  216,  224,  488;  JouraaU  of  Congress,  4  December  1762;  Hin- 
Hie*  of  Assembly  of  Pennsjlraaia  for  1782,  pp.  663,  676,  783. 
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render  that  body  independent  of  its  constituents,  and  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  liberty  of  the  United  States.  * 

The  necessity  of  the  consent  of  every  one  of  the  thirteen 
states  to  any  amendment  of  the  confederacy  gave  to  Rhode 
Island  a  control  over  tlie  destinies  of  America.  Against 
its  obstinacy  the  confederation  was  helpless.  The  reply  to 
its  communication,  drafted  by  Hamilton,  declared,  first :  that 
the  duty  would  prove  a  charge  not  on  the  importing  state, 
but  on  the  consumer;  next,  that  no  government  can  exist 
without  a  right  of  apjx)inting  officers  for  those  purposes 
wliich  proceed  from  and  centre  in  itself,  though  the  power 
may  not  be  expressly  known  to  the  constitution ;  lastly,  the 
impost  is  a  measure  of  necessity,  "  and,  if  not  within  the 
letter,  is  within  the  spirit  of  the  confederation."  t 

The  gro\ving  discontent  of  the  army,  the  clamor  of  public 
creditors,  the  enormous  deficit  in  tlie  revenue,  were  invincible 
arguments  for  a  plan  which  pronused  relief.  Congress  hav- 
ing no  resource  except  persuasion,  three  of  its  members  would 
have  borne  its  letter  to  Rhode  Island  but  for  intelligence  from 

In  the  legislature  of  that  state,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  wait- 
ing till  the  business  of  the  session  was  nearly  over  and  tlie 
house  very  thin,  *  proposed  to  the  assembly  to  withdraw  its 
assent  to  the  federal  imixtst ;  and  the  repeal  was  carried  iji  the 
house  on  tlie  sixth,  in  the  senate  on  the  seventh  of  December,  || 
without  a  negative.  The  reasons  for  the  act,  as  recited  in  its 
preiunble,  were :  "  The  permitting  any  ix)wer  other  than  the 
general  assembly  of  this  commonwealth  to  levy  dutie.«  or  taxes 
upon  the  citizens  of  this  state  within  the  same  is  injurious  to 
its  sovereignty,  may  prove  destructive  of  the  right**  and  lil»erty 
of  the  pet)plo,  and,  so  far  as  congress  may  exercise  the  same, 
is  contravening  the  spirit  of  the  confederation."  ^ 

Far-sighted  members  of  congress  prognosticated  the  most 
pernicious  effects  on  the  character,  interests,  and  duration  of 


•  Records  of  Rhode  Uland.  ix.,  487,  613,  682,  683,  684. 

^  Journals  of  CotiRrcss,  1».,  200,  J  (Ulpin,  48S,  2S8 ;  Elliot,  17. 

•  Oovcmor  H.  Harrison  to  Washington,  SI  Mun-h  178». 

I  I'npvm  uf  Olil  Congress,  voL  Ixv.     Journals  of  Uouse  of  Delegates,  S5-fi8. 
^Hening,  xi.,  171. 
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the  confederacy.  The  broad  line  of  party  division  was  clearly 
drawn.  The  contest  was  between  the  existing  league  of  states 
and  a  republic  of  united  states ;  between  "  state  sovereignty  "  * 
and  a  "  consolidated  union ; "  f  between  "  state  poUtics  and 
continental  polities ;"  ^  between  the  fear  of  "  the  centripetal " 
and  the  fear  of  "  the  centrifugal  force  "  in  the  system.*  Vir- 
ginia made  itself  the  battle-ground  on  which  for  the  next  six 
years  the  warring  opinions  were  to  meet.  During  all  that  time 
Washington  and  Madison  led  the  striving  for  a  more  perfect 
nnion ;  Richard  Henry  Lee,  at  present  sustjdned  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  was  the  persistent  champion  of  separatism 
and  the  sovereignty  of  each  state. 

IIow  beuelicent  was  the  authority  of  the  union  appeared  at 
tiiis  time  from  a  shining  example.  To  quell  the  wild  strife 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  claim  of  Counecticut  to  lands 
within  the  charter  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  five  commission- 
ers aj)point«d  by  congress  opened  their  court  at  Trenton.  "  The 
cafse  was  well  argued  by  learned  counsel  on  1)ot]i  8i<les,"  and, 
after  a  session  of  more  than  six  weeks,  the  court  pronounced  | 
their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  jurisdiction  and  pre-emp- 
tion of  the  lands  in  controversy  did  of  right  belong  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  judgment  was  ap])roved  by  con- 
gress ;  and  tlie  parties  in  the  litigation  gave  the  example  of 
eubmission  to  this  first  settlement  of  a  controversy  between 
by  the  decree  of  a  court  established  by  the  United  States. 

♦  WilliRm  Gordon  to  A.  Lcc.     Lee's  Life  of  Arthur  Lcc,  ii.,  291. 
f  Lafayette  in  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  x.,  41. 
X  Ilamilton,  I.,  356. 

«  Speech  of  Wilson,  28  January  178S,  in  Gilpin,  290;  Elliot,  34.     The  name 
figure  waa  useil  by  Hamilton  to  Wo-'hington,  24  March  1783.     Hamilton,  i.,  S43. 
I  JounuUs  of  CoDgroDB,  80  Dvceuiber  1782. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AMERICA   AKO   GREAT   BRtTAUT. 

1782-1783. 

The  king  of  France  heard  from  ^''ergennes,  with  enrprine 
and  rest'ntment,  tliat  the  American  deputies  had  signed  their 
treaty  of  peace ;  *  Marie  Antoinette  was  conciliated  by  the 
assurance  that  "they  had  obtained  for  their  constitnents  the: 
most  advantageous  conditionw."  "Tlie  Englisti  buy  the  peace  ^ 
rather  than  make  it,"  wrote  Vcrgennes  to  his  suljaltem  in  Lon- 
don ;  their  ''concessions  as  to  boundaries,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
loyalists,  exceed  everything  that  I  had  thought  iwssible."  f 
"  The  treaty  with  America,"  answered  Rayneval,  "  appears  to 
me  like  a  dream."  ^  Kaunitz  *^  and  liis  emperor  ||  mocked  at 
its  articles. 

King  George  of  England  was  mastered  by  a  consuming 
grief  for  the  loss  of  America,  and  knew  no  ease  of  mind  by 
day  or  by  night.  ^Vhe^,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  in  his 
speech  at  the  o])ening  of  parliament,  he  came  to  read  that  he 
had  otfenxl  to  declare  the  colonies  of  Americji  free  and  inde- 
pendent Btatcfi,  his  manner  was  constrained "  and  his  voice 
fell  To  wound  him  Iwist,  Shelbume  in  the  house  of  lords, 
confining  hiiuaelf  to  the  language  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  i 

*  Oount   Men.7'1  rrpott  fnn  Paita,  6  Deoembcr  178S.    MS.  from  Vknna 
M«i>lv«a.  f  YcrgmnM  to  RaTnersl,  4  Deoember  1T8S.     US. 

t  Ra^MTal  to  VericMBM,  IS  Doocnibcr  1TS2.     M.^ 

*  Kauiiitx'»  note  of  it  Dcoanbw  1782,  irriueo  on  the  emperor'i  cop;  of  the 
•pMch  uT  the  king  of  Bagtaad  at  the  opvBiiig  of  pvliameat     MS. 

I  AatagT«ph   HMnofmadom  of  JloaciJi.     MS.    Joacph  U.  uml  tiropoM   tc*  . 
IVMMBa.    Ibr  BriefweekNl  Toa  1781  bto  Hve,  I,  14«. 
«  B»yser»I  10  YMgMUMa,  U  DeoMatMr  1782.     MS. 
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represented  the  offer  of  indejiendence  to  America  as  contingent 
on  peace  with  France.  To  a  question  from  Fox  on  the  follow- 
ing night  in  the  other  house,  Pitt,  with  unfaltering  courage,  an- 
swered that  the  recognition  was  uuqualitied  and  irrevocable. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  negotiations  for  a  gen- 
eral peace  were  pursued  with  equal  diligence  and  moderation 
bj  Vergennes  and  Shelbui'ne ;  and  France  made  sacriticcs  of 
its  own  to  induce  Spain  to  forego  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar 
and  assent  to  tenns  which  in  all  other  respects  were  most  gen- 
erous. The  Netherlands,  though  their  dotinitive  peace  was 
delayed,  agreed  in  the  suspension  of  arms.  Franklin  shrewdly 
and  truly  observed  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  nations  then 
poesessing  the  West  India  islantis  to  let  thera  govern  them- 
selves as  neutral  powers,  open  to  the  commerce  of  all,  the  prof- 
its of  the  present  monopolies  being  by  no  means  equivalent 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  ;*  but  the  old  system  was 
preserved.  Conquests  were  restored,  and  England  felt  it  to 
be  no  wound  to  her  dignity  to  give  back  an  unimportant  island 
which  she  had  wrested  from  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  a  for- 
mer war.  The  East  Indian  aUies  of  Fnmce,  of  whom  the  fore- 
most  was  Tippoo  Saib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ilyder  Ali, 
were  invited  to  join  in  the  peace.  France  recovered  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  and  her  old  share  in  the  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land ;  Spain  retained  Minorca,  and,  what  was  of  the  greatest 
moment  for  the  United  States,  both  tlio  Floridas,  which  she 
certainly  would  find  a  burden.  Treaties  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  each  of  the  two  Bourbon  kingdoms  were  to 
be  made  within  tAvo  years. 

^\'^len,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  these  preliminaries 
were  signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  John  Adams 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  the  summons  of  Vergennes,  were 
present,  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  acceded  to  the 
declaration  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  provisional 
treaty  Ijctween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  held 
to  take  effect  from  that  day. 

"  At  last,"  wrote  "Vergennes  to  Rayneval,  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  was  over,  "  we  are  about  to  breathe  under  the  shadow 
of  peace.     Let  us  take  care  to  make  it  a  solid  one  ;  may  the 

*  Diplomatic  Correspoudeace,  ir.,  09. 
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name  of  war  be  forgotten  forever."  *  In  a  letter  to  Shelburne 
on  that  satuo  day  lie  expressed  the  confident  hope  that  all 
ancient  distrast  would  be  removed ;  and  Shelbiirue  replied : 
"  The  liberal  spirit  and  good  faith  which  have  governed  our 
negotiations  leave  no  room  to  fear  for  the  future  either  dis- 
trust or  jealousy."  t  King  George  dwelt  with  Ra^Tieval  on 
the  cordial  imderstanding  which  he  desired  to  establish  with 
Louis  XVI.  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  never  again  to  have  a  war 
with  France  ;  we  have  had  a  first  division  of  Poland  ;  there 
must  not  be  a  second."  J 

So  came  the  peace  which  recognised  the  right  of  a  com- 
monwealth of  Europeans  outside  of  Europe,  occuppng  a  con- 
tinental territory  within  the  temperate  zone ;  remote  from 
foreign  interference  ;  needing  no  standing  armiee ;  with  every 
augury  of  a  rapid  growth ;  and  sure  of  exercising  the  most 
quickening  and  widest  influence  on  political  ideas,  "  to  assume 
an  c-fjual  station  among  the  powers  of  the  earth." 

The  restoration  of  intercourse  \vitli  America  pressed  for 
instant  consideration.  Burke  was  of  opinion  tiiat  the  na\'iga- 
tion  act  should  he  completely  revised ;  Shelburne  and  his  col- 
leagues, awai-e  that  no  paltry  regulation  would  now  succeed, 
were  indefatigable  in  digesting  a  great  and  extensive  system 
of  trade,  and  sought,  by  the  emancipation  of  commerce,  to 
bring  about  with  the  Americans  a  family  friendship  more 
beneticial  to  England  than  their  former  dependence.**  To 
promote  this  end,  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  February, 
William  Pitt,  with  the  penniasion  of  the  king,  repaired  to 
Charles  James  Fox  and  iunted  him  to  join  tlie  ministry  of 
Shelbume.  The  only  good  course  for  Fox  was  to  take  the 
hand  which  the  young  statesman  offered ;  but  he  put  aside 
the  overture  ^vith  coldness,  if  not  with  disdain,  choosing  a 
desperate  alliance  with  those  whose  conduct  he  had  pretended 
to  detest,  and  whose  principles  it  was  in  later  years  his  redeem- 
ing glory  to  have  opposed. 


•  Vcrjiennes  to  Rarneval,  20  Januarr  1 783.     MS. 

f  VcrBeiines  to  Slii'lburno,  20  Jiinuary  1783;   Shelbume  to  VcrgoDDes,  24 
January  I78S.     Lunsdowne  l)ou»c  .MSS. 

t  Raynt- ral  to  Vorgcuncn,  24  and  28  January  1788.     MS. 

*  Price  in  Lee's  Life  at  Arthur  Lee,  iU.  S4». 
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Pending  the  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain,  Fox  and 
Lord  Nortli  remained  quiet,  from  the  desire  to  throw  the 
undivided  responsibility  for  the  peace  on  Lord  Shelbume ; 
but  when  on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  in  a  house  of  four 
hnndre<l  and  fifty  members,  the  treaties  with  the  United  States 
antl  with  both  branches  of  the  BiJurlK)ns  were  laid  before  par- 
liament, and  an  address  of  approval,  promising  a  liberal  rovi- 
sion  of  commercial  law,  was  moved,  the  long-jwnt-up  passions 
raged  without  restraint.  No  sooner  had  William  Wilberforce, 
with  grace  and  good  feeling,  seconded  the  motion  and  in  the 
warmest  language  assured  to  the  loyal  refugees  compensation 
for  their  losses,  than  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  nearest  friend 
of  Fox,  condenmed  the  peace,  though  supporting  its  condi- 
tions. Lord  North  tljen  pi-onounced  against  it  a  most  elabo- 
rate, uncandid,  and  factious  invective.  He  would  have  de- 
prived the  United  States  of  access  to  the  ujiper  lakes;  he 
would  have  retained  for  Canada  the  coimtry  north  and  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  ;  and,  bad  as  is  a  possession  which  gives  no 
advantage  liut  jwwers  of  annoyance,  he  would  have  kept  east 
Florida  as  well  as  the  Bahamas,  so  as  to  compel  the  ships  of 
America,  in  passing  through  the  Florida  channel,  to  nm  the 
gauntlet  between  British  poste.  He  would  have  had  no  peace 
without  the  reinstatement  of  the  loyalists,  nor  without  securing 
independence  to  the  savage  allies  of  Great  Britain.  He  enu- 
merated one  by  one  the  jjosts  in  the  West  which  by  the  treaty 
fell  to  America,  dwelt  on  the  cost  of  their  construction  and 
on  their  importance  to  the  fur-trade,  and  foresliadowed  the 
policy  of  dela^-^uig  their  surrender.  He  not  only  censured  the 
grant  to  the  Americans  of  a  rigiit  to  fish  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  BjKiko  as  if  they  derived  from  Great  Britain  the 
right  to  lish  on  the  banks  in  the  sea  which  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  no  one.  At  the  side  of  Lord  North  stood  Edmund 
Burke,  with  hotter  zeal  as  a  ])artisan,  though  with  better  inten- 
tions toward  America.  Pitt  answered  every  objection  to  the 
treaty  ;  but,  after  a  debate  of  twelve  hours,  the  muiistry  on 
the  division  fotmd  themselves  in  a  minority  of  sixteen. 

On  the  same  evening,  to  a  larger  number  of  peers  than  had 
met  in  their  house  since  the  accession  of  George  IIL,  CarUsle, 
the  onsucceesful  commissioner  of  1778,  Keppel,  the  inglorious 
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admiral,  and  Stormont,  the  late  headBtrong  ambassador  at 
Paris,  eager  to  become  ouce  more  a  secretary  of  state,  Lord 
George  Germain,  now  known  as  Lord  Sackville,  Wedderbum, 
now  Lord  Lougliborongh  and  covetuig  the  offic«  of  lord  chan- 
cellor, poured  forth  criiiiinations  of  a  treaty  for  which  the 
nece^ity  was  dne  to  their  own  incapacity.  In  perfect  under- 
standing with  Fox  and  Lord  North,  they  complained  that  the 
ministers  had  given  up  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio,  "  the  paradise 
of  America,"  had  surrendered  the  fur-trade,  had  broken  faith 
with  the  Indians,  had  been  false  to  the  loyalists.  Thurlow 
ably  defended  every  article  of  the  treaty  that  had  been  im- 
peached, and  then  asked :  "  Is  there  any  individual  in  this 
house  who  dares  to  avow  that  his  wish  is  for  war  ? "  The  in- 
terest of  the  debate  centred  in  Shelbunje,  and  the  house  gave 
him  the  closest  attention  as  he  spoke  :  "  Noble  lords  wlio  made 
a  lavish  use  of  these  Indians  have  taken  great  pains  to  show 
their  iinniense  value,  but  those  who  abhorred  their  violence 
will  think  tlie  ministry  have  done  wisely."  Naming  a  British 
agent  who  had  been  detested  for  wanton  cruelty,  he  continned : 
"  The  descendants  of  William  Penn  will  manage  them  l)ctter 
than  all  the  Stuarts,  with  all  the  trumpery  and  jobs  that  we 
could  contrive. 

"With  regard  to  the  loyalists,  I  have  but  one  answer  to 
give  the  bouse.  It  is  the  answer  I  gave  my  own  bleeding 
heart.  A  part  must  be  wounded  that  the  whole  empire  may 
not  perish.  If  l)etter  terms  could  have  been  had,  think  yon, 
my  lords,  that  I  would  not  have  embraced  them  'i  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  put  aside  the  bitter  cup  which  the  adversi- 
ties of  this  country  presented  to  me,  you  know  I  would  have 
done  it. 

"The  fur-trade  is  not  given  up;  it  is  only  divided,  and 
divided  for  our  benefit.  Its  liest  resources  lie  to  the  north- 
ward. Monopolies,  some  way  or  other,  are  ever  justly  pun- 
ished. They  forbid  rivalry,  and  rivalry  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  well-being  of  trade.  This  seems  to  be  the  era  of  protest- 
antism in  trade.  All  Europe  appears  enlightened  and  eager  to 
throw  off  the  vile  shat-kles  of  oppressive,  ignonuit,  unmanly 
monopoly.  It  is  always  unwise ;  but,  if  there  is  any  nation 
under  heaven  who  ought  to  be  the  first  to  reject  monojioly,  it 
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I  the  Ejiglifih.  Situated  aa  we  are  between  the  Old  "World  and 
the  New,  and  between  southern  and  northern  Europe,  all  that 
we  ought  to  covet  is  equality  and  free-trade.  With  more  in- 
dustry, with  more  enterprise,  with  more  capital  than  any 
trading  nation  upon  earth,  it  ought  to  l)e  our  constant  cry, 
Let  every  market  be  open ;  let  us  meet  our  rivals  fairly  and 
ask  no  more,  telling  tlie  Americans  that  we  desire  to  live  with 
them  in  communion  of  benefits  and  in  sincerity  of  friend- 
Bhip."  * 

At  near  half-past  four  in  the  morning  the  majority  of  the 
lords  for  the  ministry  was  only  thirteen. 

On  the  twenty-first,  resolutions  censuring  them  were  offered 
in  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  fonner  debate,  Fox  had 
excused  the  change  in  his  relations  to  Lord  North  by  the  plea 
that  his  friendships  were  perpetual,  his  enmities  placable ; 
keeping  out  of  sight  that  political  principles  may  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  personal  reconciliations,  he  now  proclaimed  and  justi- 
fied their  coalition.  "  Their  coalition,"  replied  Pitt,  "  origi- 
nated rather  in  an  inclination  to  force  tlie  earl  of  Shelbunie 
from  the  treasury  than  in  any  real  conviction  that  ministers 
deserve  censure  for  the  concessions  they  have  made,  f  What- 
ever appears  dishonorable  or  inadequate  iu  the  peace  on  your 
table  is  strictly  chargeable  to  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon," Lord  North,  "  whose  profusion  of  the  public  money, 
whose  notorious  temerity  and  obstinacy  in  prosecuting  the 
war  which  originated  in  his  pernicious  and  oppressive  policy, 
and  whose  utter  incapacity  to  fill  the  station  he  occupied,  ren- 
dered peace  of  any  description  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state.  The  triumph  of  party  shall  never  induce  me 
to  call  the  abandonment  of  fonner  principles  a  forgetting  of 
ancient  prejudices,  or  to  pass  an  amnesty  ujxjn  measures  which 
have  brought  ray  country  almost  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  I  will 
never  engage  in  political  enmities  without  a  pubUc  cause ;  I 
will  never  forego  such  enmities  without  tlic  public  approbar 
tion.  Uigh  situation  and  great  influence  I  am  soUcitous  to 
poaBees,  whenever  they  can  be  acquired  with  dignity.  I  relin- 
quish them  the  moment  any  duty  to  my  country,  my  character, 
or  my  friends,  renders  such  a  sacrifice  indispensable.     I  kwk 

•  Almon's  ParliamcDUry  Register,  zxvUi.,  07, 68,  f  Ibid.,  xxri.,  347. 
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to  the  independent  part  of  the  house  and  to  the  public  at  largo 
for  that  acquittal  from  blame  to  which  my  innocence  entitles 
me.  My  earliest  impressions  were  in  favor  of  the  noblest  and 
most  disinterested  modes  of  serving  the  public.  These  im- 
pressions I  will  cherish  as  a  legacy  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  the  greatest  iuheritance.  You  may  take  fi-om  me  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  place,  biit  you  cannot,  you  shall 
not,  take  from  me  those  habitual  regards  for  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  which  constitute  the  honor,  the  happiness,  the 
pride  of  my  life.  With  this  consolation,  the  loss  of  power 
and  the  Itjss  of  fortune,  though  I  affect  not  to  despise,  I  hojie 
I  shall  soon  be  able  to  forget.  I  praise  Fortune  when  con- 
stant ;  if  she  strikes  her  swift  wing,  I  resign  her  gifts  and  seek 
upright,  tut  portioned  poverty."  * 

The  cloijuence  of  Pitt,  his  wise  conduct,  and  the  purity  of  his 
morals,  gained  him  the  contidence  to  which  Fox  vainly  aspired.f 

A  majority  of  seventeen  appeariug  against  Shelbume,  he 
reeiguud  on  the  twenty-fourth ;  and  by  liis  atlvice  the  king  on 
the  same  d.ay  offered  to  Pitt,  though  not  yet  twenty-four  years 
old,  the  treasury,  with  power  to  fonii  an  administration  and 
with  every  assurance  of  support.  But  the  young  stateeman, 
obej-ing  alike  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  the  custom  of  tlie 
British  constitution,  would  not  accept  office  without  a  majority 
in  tlio  house  of  commons  ;  and  on  the  twenty -seventh,  finding 
that  such  a  majority  could  not  be  obtained  but  by  the  aid,  or 
at  least  the  neutrality,  of  I»rd  North,  he  refused  the  splendid 
offer,  unalterably  firm  alike  ao^ainst  the  entreaties  and  the  re- 
proaches of  the  king.  This  moderation  in  a  young  man,  pant- 
ing with  ambition  and  conscious  of  his  powers,  added  new 
lustre  to  his  fame. 

While  the  im])prfect  agreement  between  the  memlnirs  of 
the  coalition  delayed  the  fonnation  of  a  ministry,  on  the  third 
of  March,  Pitt,  m  chancellor  of  the  exche<pier,  presented  a  bill 
framed  after  the  liberal  prinoi|)les  of  Shelbume.  X  Its  pream- 
ble, wliich  riglitly  described  the  Americans  as  aliens,  declared 

•  Almon,  xxtI.,  841,  86! ;  Life  of  Romilk,  i ,  206. 
f  Mou.itterto  VcrgcnnoB,  1  March  1783.     MS. 

t  Fox  in  Uoustler  to  Vergeimef,  11  April  1783,  MS. ;  Price  In  Life,o(  A.  Le^ 
it,  84«. 
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"  it  highly  expedient  that  the  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  should  be  established  on  the 
most  enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit ;"  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, not  only  were  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  be  opened 
to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  to  other  sovereign  states,  but, 
alone  of  the  foreign  world,  their  ships  and  vessels,  laden  with 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their  own  country,  inigbt  as  of 
old  enter  all  British  ports  in  America,  paying  no  other  duties 
tliau  tliose  imposed  on  British  vessels. 

On  the  seventh  Eden  objected,  saying  :  "  The  bill  will  in- 
troduce a  total  revolution  in  our  commercial  system.  Reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  is  nearly  impracticable,  from 
their  provincial  constitutions.  The  plan  is  utterly  improper, 
for  it  completely  repeals  the  navigation  act.  The  Ajuerican 
states  h'e  so  contiguous  Uj  our  West  Indian  islands,  they  will 
supply  them  with  provisions  to  the  niin  of  the  provision  trade 
with  Ireland.  We  shall  lose  the  carrying  trade,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  permitted  under  this  bill  to  bring  West  Indian 
commodities  to  Europe.  The  Americans  on  their  return  from 
our  ports  may  export  our  manufacturing  tools,  and,  our  artifi- 
cers emigrating  at  the  same  time,  we  sliall  see  our  manufac- 
tures transplanted  to  America.  Nothing  more  should  be  done 
than  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  acts  and  vest  the  king  in  coun- 
cil with  powers  for  six  mouths  to  suspend  such  laws  as  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  amicable  intercourse." 

Pitt  agreed  that  "  the  bill  was  most  complicated  in  its  na- 
ture and  most  e.\:tensive  in  its  consequences,"  *  and,  giving  it 
but  faint  support,  he  sohcited  the  assistance  and  the  informa- 
tion of  every  one  present  to  mould  it,  so  that  it  might  prove 
most  useful  at  home  and  most  acceptable  in  America,  "  Wliile 
there  i.s  an  Immense  ext-ent  of  unoccupied  territory  to  attract 
ths  inhabitants  to  agriculture,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  "they. 
will  not  Ixs  able  to  rival  us  in  manufactures.  Do  not  treat 
tlicm  SB  aliens.  Let  all  prohibitory  acts  be  repealed,  and  leave 
the  Americans  in  every  respect  as  they  were  before  in  point  of 
tnde."  The  clause  authorizing  direct  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  West  India  islands  was  allowed 
to  renuiin  in  the  report  to  the  house.f 

*  Almon,  ixri.,  480.  f  Almoo,  zivi.,  608. 
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Before  the  bill  was  discussed  again,  the  coalition,  after 
loDj;  delays  caused  by  almost  fatal  dissensions  among  tliem- 
selves,  had  been  installed.  In  pursuit  of  an  ascendency  in  the 
cabinet,  Lord  North  plumed  himself  on  having  ever  been  a 
consistent  whig ;  believing  tliat  "  the  appearance  of  power  was 
all  that  a  king  of  England  could  have;"*  and  insisting  tliat 
during  all  his  ministry  "  he  had  never  attributed  to  the  crown 
any  otlier  prerf>gative  than  it  was  acknowledged  to  possess  by 
every  sound  whig  and  by  all  those  authore  wlio  had  %\Titten  on 
the  side  of  liberty."  f  But  he  betrayed  his  friends  by  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  subordinate  office  in  a  cabinet  in 
which  there  would  always  be  a  majority  against  him,  and, 
while  Fox  seized  on  the  lead,  the  nominal  chieftainship  was 
left  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  who  bad  neither  capacity  for 
business,  nor  activity,  nor  power  as  a  speaker,  nor  knowledge 
of  liberal  principles. 

The  necessity  of  accepting  a  ministry  so  composed  drove 
the  king  to  the  verge  of  madness.  lie  sorrowed  over  "  tho 
most  profligate  age  ; "  "  the  most  unnatural  coalition ; "  :j:  and 
he  was  heard  to  use  "  strong  expressions  of  jHirsonal  abhorrence 
of  Lortl  North,  whom  he  eliarged  with  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  blackest  nature."  *  "  Wait  till  you  see  the  end,"  | 
said  the  king  to  the  representative  of  France  at  the  next 
levee ;  and  Fox  knew  tliat  the  chances  in  the  game  were 
against  him,  as  he  called  to  mind  that  he  had  sought  in  vain 
tlie  supjjort  of  Pitt ;  had  defied  the  king ;  and  had  joined  him- 
self to  colleagues  whom  he  had  taught  lil>eral  Englishmen  to 
despise^  and  whom  he  himself  could  not  trust. 

In  tlie  slowly  advancing  changes  of  the  British  constitution, 
the  old  whig  party,  as  first  conceived  by  Shaftesbury  and 
Lftcko  to  resist  the  democratic  revolution  in  England  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  claim  of  arbitrary  sovereignty  by  tho  Stuarts 
on  the  other,  was  near  its  end.  The  time  was  coming  for  tho 
people  to  share  in  power.  For  the  rest  of  his  Ufe,  Fox  battled 
for  the  refonn  of  tho  hou.se  of  commoas,  so  that  it  became  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  liberal  party  in  England.     A  ministry  di- 

*  Rusacll's  Memorials  of  Chtrles  Jamef  Fox,  U.,  88.       f  Almon,  xxvi.,  355. 
t  The  king  lo  Shclburne,  22  February  1788.     M&        ■  Memorials  of  Foi,  il ,  24» 
I  Muusticr  to  Vcrgcnncs,  8  April  17S3.     MS. 
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rided  witliin  itself  by  irreconcilable  opinions,  detested  by  the 
king,  confronted  by  a  strong  and  wateUfiil  and  cautious  oppo- 
sition, was  forced  to  follow  t!ie  line  of  precedents.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  commercial  relations  to  be  establiblied  with  the 
United  States  had  belonged  to  the  treasury ;  it  was  at  once 
bronglit  by  Fox  within  his  department,  although,  from  his 
ignorance  of  political  economy,  ho  could  have  neither  firm 
convictions  nor  a  consistent  policy.  He  was  not,  indeed,  with- 
out glimpses  of  the  benefit  of  liberty  in  trade.  To  him  it  was 
a  problem  how  far  the  act  of  navigation  had  ever  been  useful, 
and  what  ought  to  be  its  fate  ;  *  but  the  bill  in  which  the  late 
ministry'  had  begun  to  apply  the  principle  of  free  commerce 
with  America  he  utterly  condemned,  "  not,"  as  he  said,  "  from 
animosity  toward  Shelburne,  but  because  great  injury  often 
came  from  reducing  commercial  theories  to  practice."  More 
over,  the  house  of  commons  would  insist  on  much  deliberatiori 
and  very  much  inquiry  before  it  would  sacrifice  the  navigation 
act  to  the  circtftnstances  of  the  present  crisis-f 

In  judging  his  conduct,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
dianges  in  tlie  opinion  of  a  people  come  from  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  thought  in  the  public  mind.  One  of  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  flush  of  youth,  had  prophesied  : 

"  The  time  sliall  come  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind. 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind. 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide." 
More  than  half  a  century  must  pass  away  before  the  prophecy 
will  come  true  by  the  efforts  of  statesnien,  who,  had  they 
lived  in  the  time  of  Fox,  might  have  shared  his  indecision. 

The  coalition  cabinet  at  its  first  meeting  agreed  to  yield  no 
part  of  the  navigation  act,  X  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  pu; 
off  the  bill  before  parliament  relating  to  commerce  with  Amer- 
ica "  till  some  progress  should  be  made  in  a  negotiation  with 
tlie  American  commissioners  at  Paris."  Thither  without  delay 
Fox  sent,  as  minister  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  David  Hart- 
lev,  a  friend  of  Franklin  and  a  well-wisher  to  the  United  States. 


•  Jfoastier  to  Vergcnnos,  1 1  April  I  "83.     MS. 

♦  Fox  to  lUrtley,  10  June  1783.     M.S. 
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The  avowed  liberal  opinions  of  Hartley  raising  distrust, 
Lord  Sheffield,  a  supporter  of  the  ministry,  and,  on  trade  with 
America,  the  master  authority  of  that  day  for  parliament,  im- 
mediately sounded  an  alarm.  "  Let  the  ministers  know,"  said 
he  on  the  fifteenth,  in  the  house  of  lords,  "the  country  is  as 
tenacious  of  the  principle  of  the  navigation  act  as  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Magna  Charta.  They  must  not  allow  America  to  take 
British  colonial  produce  to  ports  in  Europe.  They  must  re- 
serve to  our  remaining  dominions  the  exclusive  trade  to  the 
West  India  islands ;  otlierwise,  the  only  use  of  them  will  be 
lost.  If  we  permit  any  state  to  trade  with  our  islands  or  to 
carry  into  this  country  any  produce  but  its  own,  we  desert  the 
navigation  act  and  sacrifice  the  marine  of  England.  The  peace 
is  in  comparison  a  trifling  object."  *  But  there  was  no  need 
of  fear  lest  Fox  should  yield  too  much.  In  his  instructions  to 
Hartley,  he  was  for  taking  the  lion's  share,  as  Vergennes  truly 
said.f  Ho  proposed  that  the  manufactures  of  the  thirteen 
states  should  as  a  matter  of  course  be  excluded  from  Great 
Britain,  but  that  British  manufactures  should  be  admitted 
everywhere  in  the  United  States.  While  America  was  de- 
pendent, parliament  had  taxed  importations  of  its  produce, 
but  British  ships  and  manufactures  entered  the  colonies  free  of 
duty.  "  The  true  object  of  the  treaty  in  this  business,"  so  Fox 
enforced  his  plan,  "  is  the  mutual  admission  of  ships  and  mer- 
chandise free  from  any  new  duty  or  imposition  ; "  ^  that  is, 
tlie  Americans  on  their  side  should  leave  the  British  navigation 
act  in  full  force  and  renounce  all  right  to  establish  an  act  of 
navigation  of  their  own  ;  sliould  continue  to  pay  duties  in  the 
British  ports  on  their  own  produce  ;  and  receive  in  their  own 
ports  British  produce  and  manufactm-es  duty  free.  One  sub- 
ject appealed  successfully  to  the  generous  side  of  his  nature. 
To  the  earnest  wish  of  Jay  that  British  ships  should  have  no 
right  under  the  convention  to  carry  into  the  states  any  slaves 
from  any  part  of  the  world,  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  entirely  to  prohibit  their  importation,"  Fox 
answered  promptly ;  "  If  that  be  tlieir  policy,  it  never  can  be 

*  Almon,  xxtI.,  61  B.  f  Works  of  John  Admnu,  iii.,  380. 
t  Fiu  to  nartley,  10  April  1788.     MS. 
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competent  to  ua  to  dispute  with  them  their  own  regulations."  * 
In  like  spirit,  to  formal  complaints  that  Carleton,  "  in  the  face 
of  the  treaty,  persisted  in  sending  off  negroes  by  hundreds," 
Fox  made  answer :  "  To  have  restored  negroes  whom  we  in-, 
vited,  seduced  if  you  will,  under  a  promise  of  liberty,  to  the 
tyranny  and  possibly  to  the  vengeance  of  their  fonner  masters, 
would  have  been  such  an  act  as  8carc3  any  orders  from  his 
employers  (and  no  such  orders  exist)  could  have  induced  a 
man  of  honor  to  execute."  f 

The  dignity  and  interests  of  the  republic  were  safe,  for 
they  were  conlided  to  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay.  In  America 
there  existed  as  yet  no  system  of  restrictions ;  and  congress 
had  not  power  to  protect  shipping  or  estabhsh  a  custom-house. 
The  states  as  dependencies  had  been  so  severely  and  so  wan- 
tonly cramped  by  British  navigation  acts,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  had  so  steadily  resisted  them,  that  the  desire  of  abso- 
lute freedom  of  commerce  had  become  a  part  of  their  nature. 
The  American  commissioners  were  very  much  pleased  with 
the  trade-bill  of  Pitt,  and  with  the  principles  expressed  in  its 
preamble ;  the  debates  upon  it  in  parliament  awakened  their 
distrust  They  were  ready  for  any  event,  having  but  the  one 
simple  and  invariable  policy  of  reciprocity.  Their  choice  and 
their  offer  was  mutual  unconditional  free  trade ;  but,  however 
narrow  might  be  the  limits  which  England  should  impose,  they 
were  resolved  to  insist  on  like  for  like.  X  The  British  commis- 
sioQer  was  himself  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty  for  commerce, 
but  he  was  reproved  by  Fox  for  transmitting  a  proposition  not 
aathorized  by  his  instructions. 

A  debate  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  sixth  of  May  revealed 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  conviction  was  spreading  that 
America  had  no  power  to  adopt  measures  of  defensive  legisla- 
tion. There  were  many  who  considered  the  United  States  as 
having  no  government  at  all,  and  there  were  some  who  looked 
for  the  early  dissolution  of  the  governments  even  of  the  sepa- 
rate states.  Lord  Walsingham,  accordingly,  proposed  that  the 
law  for  admitting  American  ships  should  ajiply  not  merely  to 
the  ships  of  the  United  States,  but  to  ships  belonging  to  any 

•  Fas  to  Hartley,  10  June  1783.     MS.  f  Fox  to  Hartley,  9  August  17S& 

t  Hartley  to  Fox,  20  Uft.v  1788.     MS. 
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one  of  tLe  statea  and  to  any  slnp  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of 
the  Inhabitants  thereof.  He  wiie  supported  by  Thurlow,  who 
said :  "  I  have  read  an  account  which  statt-d  the  government  of 
America  to  be  totally  unsettled,  and  that  each  province  seemed 
intent  on  establishing  a  distinct,  indejiendent,  sovereign  state. 
If  this  is  really  the  case,  the  amendment  will  be  highly  neces- 
sary and  proper."  *  The  amendment  was  dropped ;  and  the 
bill  under  discussion,  in  its  final  shape,  repealed  prohibitorj* 
acts  made  during  the  war,  removed  the  formalities  which  at- 
tended the  admission  of  ships  from  the  colonies  during  their 
state  of  dependency,  and  for  a  limited  time  left  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce  with  America  to  the  king  in  council. 

Immediately  the  proclamation  of  an  order  in  council  of 
the  second  of  July  confined  the  trade  between  the  American 
states  and  the  British  West  India  islands  to  British-built  ships 
owned  and  navigated  "  by  British  subjects."  "  Undoubtedly," 
wrote  the  king,  "  the  Americans  cannot  expect  nor  ever  will 
receive  any  favor  from  rae."t  To  an  American,  Fox  said: 
"  For  myself,  I  have  no  objection  to  opening  the  West  India 
trade  to  the  Americans,  but  there  are  many  parties  to  please."^ 

The  blow  fell  heavily  on  America,  and  compelled  a  read- 
justment of  its  industry.  Ships  had  been  its  great  manufac- 
ture for  exportation.  For  nicety  of  workmanship,  the  palm 
was  awarded  to  Philadelphia,  but  nowhere  could  they  be  liuilt 
so  cheaply  as  at  Boston.  More  than  one  third  of  the  tonnage 
employed  in  British  commerce  before  the  war  was  of  Ameri- 
can construction.  Britain  renounced  this  resource.  The  con- 
tinent an<l  West  India  islands  had  prospered  by  the  convenient 
interchange  of  their  produce ;  the  trade  between  nearest  and 
friendliest  neighbors  was  forbidden,  till  England  should  find 
out  that  she  wbjb  waging  war  against  a  higher  power  than 
the  United  States  ;  that  her  adversary  was  nature  itself.  Her 
statesmen  confounded  the  "  navigation  act "  and  •'  the  marine 
«)f  Britain ; "  *  the  one  the  offspring  of  selfishness,  the  other 
the  sublime  display  of  the  ci"eative  power  of  a  free  people. 


•  Alroon,  iXTiU.,  180,  181. 

+  CVirn-spondeuce  of  Gporpe  III.  with  Lord  North,  il.,  442. 
i  Diplomatic  Correapondence,  1783-1787,  ii ,  613;  Fox  to  Hartley,  10  June 
1783.     US.  *  Sheffield's  Commerce  of  the  American  Stktea,  prelicc,  lU 
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Sacli  was  the  issue  between  the  ancient  nation  which  falsely 
and  foolishly  and  mischievously  believed  that  its  superiority 
in  commerce  was  due  to  artificial  legislation,  and  a  young  peo- 
ple which  solicited  free  trade.  Yet  thrice  blessed  was  this 
assertion  of  monopoly  by  an  ignorant  parliament,  for  it  went 
forth  as  a  summons  to  the  commercial  and  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  American  states  and  to  the  self-respect  and 
patriotism  of  their  citizens  to  speak  an  efficient  government 
into  being, 

Full  of  faith  in  the  rising  power  of  America,  Jay,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  July,  wrote  to  Gouvemeur  Morris :  "  The  pres- 
ent ministry  are  duped  by  an  opinion  of  our  not  having  union 
and  energy  sufficient  to  retaliate  their  restrictions.  No  time  is 
to  be  lost  in  raising  and  maintaining  a  national  spirit  in  Amer- 
ica. Power  to  govern  the  confederacy  as  to  all  general  pur- 
poses should  be  granted  and  exercised.  In  a  word,  evertliing 
conducive  to  union  and  constitutional  energy  should  be  culti- 
vated, cherished,  and  protected."  *  Two  days  later  he  wrote 
to  Wilham  Livingston  of  New  Jersey :  "  A  continental,  na- 
tional spirit  should  pervade  our  country,  and  congress  should 
be  enabled,  by  a  grant  of  the  necessary  powers,  to  regulate  the 
commerce  and  general  concerns  of  the  confederacy."  On  the 
same  day,  meeting  Hartley,  the  British  envoy,  Jay  said  to 
him:  "The  British  ministry  will  find  us  like  a  globe — not  to 
be  overset.  They  wish  to  be  the  only  carriers  between  their 
islands  and  other  countries  ;  and  though  they  are  apprized  of 
our  right  to  regulate  our  trade  as  we  please,  yet  I  suspect  they 
flatter  themselves  that  the  different  states  possess  too  little 
of  a  national  or  continental  spirit  ever  to  agree  in  any  one  na- 
tional system.  I  think  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken." 
**  The  British  ministers,"  so  Gouveraeur  Morris  in  due  time 
replied  to  Jay,  "  are  deceived,  for  their  conduct  itself  will 
give  congress  a  power  to  retaliate  their  restrictions,!  This 
oountry  has  never  yet  been  known  in  Europe,  least  of  all  to 
England,  Itecause  they  constantly  view  it  through  a  medium 
of  ppejndice  or  of  faction.  True  it  is  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment wants  energy,  and  e<|ually  true  it  is  tliat  this  want 

•  J«T  to  G.  Moms,  17  July  1788.     Sparks'a  Life  of  G.  Morris,  I,  268. 

^  (joUTp.-neur  Moiria  to  Juy,  24  September  1783.    Sparks's  G.  Morris,  i.,  259. 
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will  eventually  be  supplied.  Do  not  ask  the  British  to  take 
o£E  their  foolish  restrictions ;  the  present  regulation  does  ufl 
more  political  good  than  commercial  mischief."  * 

On  the  side  of  those  in  England  who  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  Josiah  Tucker,  the  dean  of 
Gloucester,  remarked :  "As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  Amer- 
ica,  and  its  being  a  rising  empire,  under  one  head,  whether 
republican  or  monarchical,  it  is  one  of  the  idlest  and  most 
visionary  notions  that  ever  was  conceived  even  by  writers  of 
romance.  The  mutual  antipathies  and  clashing  interests  of  the 
Americans,  their  difference  of  governments,  habitudes,  and 
manners,  indicate  that  they  will  have  no  centre  of  union  and 
no  common  interest.  They  never  can  be  united  into  one  com- 
pact empire  under  any  Bjxicies  of  government  whatever ;  a  dis- 
united people  till  the  eud  of  time,  suspicious  and  distrustful 
of  each  other,  they  will  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  little 
commonwealths  or  principalities,  according  to  natural  boundar 
ries,  by  great  bays  of  the  sea,  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ridges  of  mountains."  f 

The  principle  of  trade  adopted  by  the  coalition  ministry 
Sheffield  set  forth  with  authority  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was 
accepted  as  an  oracle.  "  There  should  be  no  treaty  with  the 
American  states  because  they  will  not  p]a«;e  England  on  a  bet- 
ter footing  than  France  and  Holland,  and  equal  rights  will  be 
enjoyed  of  course  witliout  a  treaty.  The  nominal  subjects  of 
congress  in  the  distant  and  boundless  regions  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  will  s])eedily  imitate  and  multiply  the  exam- 
ples of  indei>endence.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring 
the  American  states  to  act  as  a  nation ;  tliey  are  not  to  be 
feared  as  such  by  us.  The  confederation  does  not  enable  con- 
gress to  form  more  than  general  treaties ;  when  treaties  be- 
come necessary,  they  must  be  made  with  the  states  separately. 
Eac^h  state  has  reserved  every  power  relative  to  imposts,  ex- 
ports, proliibitions,  duties,  etc.,  to  itself.  J  If  tlie  American 
states  choose  to  send  consuls,  receive  them  and  send  a  consul 
to  each  state.     Each  state  will  soon  enter  into  all  necessary 

•  Qouvorneur  Morris  to  Jay,  10  Januarj  1784.     Ibid.,  2M,  287. 

t  Dean  Tucltcr's  Cui  Bono,  1781,  117-119. 

i  Sheffield's  Commeroe  of  the  Aiuericao  States,  IBS,  193,  191,  198-aOOi. 
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regulations  with  the  consul,  and  this  is  the  whole  that  is  necea- 
sarj'.*  The  American  states  will  not  have  a  very  free  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean,  if  the  Barbary  states  know  their  inter- 
ests. That  the  Barbary  states  are  advantageous  to  the  mari- 
time powers  is  certain ;  if  they  were  suppressed,  httle  states 
would  have  much  more  of  the  carrying  trade.  The  armed 
neutrality  would  be  as  hurtful  to  the  great  maritime  powers  as 
the  Barbary  states  are  useful."  f 

In  London  it  was  a  maxim  among  the  merchants  that,  if 
there  were  no  Algiers,  it  would  be  worth  England's  while  to 
build  one.  X 

Already  the  navigation  act  was  looked  to  as  a  protection  to 
English  commerce,  because  it  would  require  at  least  three 
foarthfi  of  the  crews  of  American  ships  to  be  Americans ;  and 
they  pretended  that  during  the  war  three  fourths  of  the  crews 
of  the  American  privateers  were  Europeans.*  The  exclusion 
of  European  seamen  from  service  in  the  American  marine  was 
made  a  part  of  British  policy  from  the  first  establishment  of 
the  peace. 

In  August,  Laurens,  by  the  advice  of  his  associates,  came 
over  to  England  to  inquire  whether  a  minister  from  tlie  United 
States  of  America  would  be  properly  received.  "  Most  un- 
dfjubtedly,"  answered  Fox,  and  Laurens  left  England  in  that 
belief.  [  But  the  king,  when  his  pleasure  was  token,  said :  "  I 
certainly  can  never  express  its  being  agreeable  to  me ;  and, 
indeed,  I  should  think  it  wisest  for  both  parties  to  have  only 
agents  who  can  settle  any  matters  of  commerce.  That  revolted 
state  certainly  for  years  cannot  establish  a  stable  government."  ^ 
The  plan  at  court  was  to  divide  the  United  States,  and  for 
that  end  to  receive  only  consuls  from  each  one  of  the  separate 
states  and  not  a  minister  for  the  whole.  ^ 

British  statesmen  had  begun  to  regret  that  any  treaty 
whatever  had  been  made  with  the  United  States  collectively ; 
they  would  have  granted  independence  and  jieace,  but  without 

•  Sheffield's  Commerce  of  tlie  Unitcfi  States,  iTT.  f  Ibid.,  204,  205,  note. 
i  Krviklin  in  Diplomatic  Correapondunce,  Iv.,  149. 

•  Sheffield'!  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  208,  note. 
I  Diploiaatic  Correspondence,  ii.,  MO-RIS. 

•  King  to  For,  7  August  1783  ;  Memorials  of  Foi,  il.,  141. 
0  Adh^mar  to  Vergetmes,  7  August  17s3.     MS. 
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further  stipulations  of  any  kind,  so  that  all  other  questions 
might  have  been  left  at  loose  ends.  Even  Fox  was  disinclined 
to  impart  any  new  life  to  the  provisional  articles  agreed  upon 
by  the  ministry  which  he  supplanted.  lie  repeatedly  avowed 
the  opinion  that  "  a  definitive  treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  perfectly  superfluous."  *  The  American  commissioners 
became  uneasy ;  but  Vergennes  pledged  himself  not  to  pro- 
ceed without  them,t  and  Fox  readily  yielded.  On  the  third 
of  September,  when  the  minister  of  France  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  concluded  their  conventions 
at  Versailles,  the  American  provisional  articles,  shaped  into  a 
definitive  treaty,  were  signed  by  Hartley  for  Great  Britain ;  by 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  coalition  ministry  did  not  last  long  enough  to  exchange 
ratifications.  To  save  the  enormous  expense  of  maintaining 
the  British  army  in  New  York,  Fox  hastened  its  departure ; 
but  while  "  the  speedy  and  complete  evacuation  of  all  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  "  J  was  authoritatively  promised 
to  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  Lord  North,  acting  on  the  petition  of  merchants  inter- 
ested in  the  Canada  trade,**  withheld  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  western  and  north-weateni  interior  posts,  altiiough  by 
the  treaty  they  were  as  much  an  integral  part  of  tlie  United 
States  ajs  Albany  or  Boston ;  and  this  policy,  like  that  relating 
to  commerce,  was  continued  by  the  ministry  tliat  succeeded 
him. 

We  may  not  turn  away  from  England  without  relating 
that  Pitt  for  the  second  time  proposed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, though  in  vain,  a  change  in  the  representation,  by  intro- 
ducing one  hundred  new  members  from  the  counties  and  from 
the  metropolis.  Universal  suffrage  ho  condemned,  and  tlie 
privilege  of  the  owners  of  rotten  boroughs  to  name  members 
of  parliament  had  for  him  the  sanctity  of  private  property,  to 

•  Fox  to  duke  of  MuiPbcstvr,  9  August  1783.     S&luc  to  same,  4  Augunt  1783. 
ii&.    Same  to  Haiile;  4  August  1783.     MS. 

t  Hartley  to  Fox,  a  I  July  1783.     MS. 

X  Fox  to  Dartley,   10  Jime   1783.     MS.     Compare  Fox  to  Ilarlley,  IS  May 
1783.     MS. 

*  Regulations  proposed  by  the  merdiants  imtereated  in  the  trade  to  liie  prov* 
iaceof  Quebec,  1788.    U& 
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be  taken  away  only  after  compensation.  "Mankind,"  said 
Fox,  "are  made  for  themselves,  not  for  others.  The  best 
government  is  that  in  which  the  people  have  the  greatest  share. 
The  present  motion  will  not  go  far  enough ;  but,  as  it  is  an 
amendment,  I  give  it  my  hearty  support." 

An  early  and  a  most  beneficent  result  of  the  American 
revolution  was  a  reform  of  the  British  colonial  system.  Taxa- 
tion of  colonies  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  treat- 
ment of  them  as  worthless  except  as  drudges  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  ruling  kingdom,  plans  of  governing  them  on  the 
maxims  of  a  HiUsborongh  or  a  Thnrlow,*  came  to  an  end.  It 
grew  to  be  the  rule  to  give  them  content  by  the  estabhshment 
of  liberal  constitutions. 

*  Sheffield's  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  176-180. 
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The  governments  of  coutinental  Europe  vied  with  each 
other  iu  welcoiniug  the  new  republic  to  its  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  world.  In  May  1782,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
at  Stockholm  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  begun,  the 
adventurous  king  of  Sweden  sent  messages  of  his  desire, 
through  Franklin  above  all  othci's,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  M-ith 
the  United  States.  Franklin  promptly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. The  ambassador  of  Gusta\ms  at  Paris  remarked:  "I 
hojw  it  will  be  rememliored  that  Sweden  was  the  tirst  power 
in  Europe  which,  without  being  sohcited,  offered  its  friendship 
to  the  United  States."  *  Exactly  five  months  Ijcfore  the  de- 
finitive peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was 
eigjied,  the  treaty  with  Sweden  was  concluded.  Each  party 
was  put  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations.  Free 
ships  were  to  make  i)a^engei"s  fi-ee  as  well  as  goods.  Liberty 
of  commerce  was  to  extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The 
number  of  contraband  articles  was  carefully  limited.  In  case 
of  u  maritime  war  iu  which  both  the  contracting  parties  should 
remain  neutral,  their  ships  of  war  were  to  protect  and  assist 
each  other's  vessels.  The  treaty  was  ratified  and  proclaimed 
in  the  United  States  before  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  had  arrived.f 

The  successful  tennination  of  the  war  aroused  in  Prussia 
hope  .for  the  new  birth  of  Europe,  that,  by  the  teachings  of 
America,  despotism  might  be  struck  down,  and  the  caste  of 

•  Franklin's  Works,  ii.,  342.  f  Journala  of  CongroM,  Iv.,  HI. 
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hereditary  nobility  give  place  to  republican  equality.    These 
aspirations  were  suffered  to  be  printed  at  Berlin.* 

The  great  Frederick  had,  late  in  1782,  declared  to  the 
British  minister  at  his  court,  Iialf  in  earnest  and  half  cajoling, 
that  "  he  was  persuaded  the  American  union  could  not  long 
subsist  under  its  present  form.  The  great  extent  of  country 
would  alone  be  a  sufficient  obstacle,  since  a  republican  govern- 
ment had  never  been  known  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
where  the  territorj'  was  not  limited  and  concentred.  It  would 
not  be  more  absurd  to  propose  tlie  establishment  of  a  democ- 
racy to  govern  the  whole  country  from  Brest  to  Riga.  No 
inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  states  of  Venice,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,  of  which  the  situation  and  circumstances 
were  perfectly  different  from  those  of  the  colonies."  f  He 
did  not  know  the  power  of  the  representative  systcTn,  nor  could 
he  foresee  that  by  the  wise  use  of  it  the  fourth  of  his  succes- 
sors would  evoke  the  German  state  from  the  eclipse  of  centu- 
ries, to  shine  with  replenished  light  as  the  empire  of  a  people. 
For  the  moment  he  kept  close  watch  of  the  progress  of  the 
convention  with  Sweden,  and,  so  soon  as  it  was  signed,  directed 
his  minister  in  France  to  make  overtures  to  Franklin,  which 
were  most  gladly  received.  :j: 

Full  seven  months  before  the  peace  a  member  of  the 
government  at  Brussels  intimated  to  William  Lee,  a  former 
commissioner  of  congress  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  tliat  Joseph 
II.,  who  at  that  time  harbored  the  hope  of  restoring  to  Belgian 
commerce  its  rights  by  opening  the  Scheldt  and  so  preparing 
tl>e  way  for  a  direct  trade  with  America,  was  disposed  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  ^^th  the  United  States.*  Soon  after  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been 
signed,  the  emperor  let  it  be  insinuated  to  Frankhn  that  ho 
would  be  well  received  at  Vienna  as  the  minister  of  a  sovereign 
power,  1     In  the  following  year  an  jtgent  was  sent  from  Bel- 

*  Die  Froihc'it  AmeriUa'a.     Ode  vom  Horrn   Pr.  J.  E.  H.     Bcrlinisclie  Monats- 
•ehrift.  April  1783,  386.     Sec  J.  Scherr's  Ktiltur  iind  Sittengcschichte,  BOS,  619. 

f  Sir  John  Stepney  to  secretary  of  state,  22  October  1782.     MS. 
J  Goltji  to  Frederick,  3  March,  28  April,  30  June  1783.     MSS. 

*  William  Lee  to  secretary  of  foreign   alTairs,  31   Murch   17S2,  Diploroatie 
Oi>iTr*|)ondence,  ii.,  860. 

I  L<et«er  to  Franklin  from  Vionna,  8  April  1783,  Franklin's  Works,  iz.,  501. 
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gium  to  the  United  States.  The  Beljiians  produced  in  iinstir- 
passed  exceUence  manufactures  which  America  needed  ;  but 
they  were  not  enterprising  enough  to  estabUsh  honses  in  Amer- 
ica, or  to  grant  its  merchants  the  extended  credits  which  were 
offered  in  England.*  The  subject  gained  less  and  less  atten- 
tion, for  the  emperor  was  compelled,  in  violation  of  natural 
rights,  to  suffer  the  Scheldt  to  be  closed.  fl 

On  the  twenty  -  second  of  February  1783,  RosencroOT^ 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Denmark,  eonmiunicated  to 
Franklin  "  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  king's  ministry  had 
learned  the  glorious  issue  of  the  war  for  the  I'nited  States  of 
America,"  and  their  desire  to  fonii  coimections  of  friendship 
and  commerce.  "  To  overtures  for  a  treaty  like  that  between 
congress  and  the  states  general,"  he  added,  "  we  should  eagerly 
and  frankly  reply."  But  a  question  of  indemnity  for  viola- 
tions of  neutrality  by  Denmark  during  the  war  impeded  the 
negotiation.  ^ 

Before  the  end  of  March  the  burgomaster  and  senate  H 
the  imperial  free  city  of  Hamburg,  seeing  "  European  powers 
courting  in  rivalry  the  friendship  of"  the  new  stat*,  and  im- 
pressed with  "the  illustrious  event"  of  the  acknowledged  in- 
dependence of  America  as  "the  wonder  of  that  age  and  of 
remotest  ages  to  come,"  deputed  one  of  their  citizens  to  bear 
to  congress  their  letter,  offering  free  trade  between  the  U 
republics. 

In  midsummer,  1783,  Portugal  made  overtures   to 
with  Franklin,  but  did  not  persist  in  them. 

Russia  was  at  that  time  too  much  engrossed  by  affaire  in 
the  East  to  take  thought  for  opening  new  channels  of  com- 
merce with  the  West ;  and  the  United  States,  recalling  their 
minister,  declined  to  make  advances.     But  the  two  nations, 
without  any  mutual  stipulations,  had  rendered  each  other  tlie 
most  precious  services.     Catherine  had  scornfully  refused  to 
lend  troops  to  George  III.,  rejected  his  entreaties  for  an  alli- 
ance, and  by  the  armed  neutrality  insulated  his  kingdom ;  dfl 
United  States,  by  giving  full  employment   to  the  maritime 
powers,  had  made  for  the  empress  the  opiwrtiinity  of  anne^ 
ing  to  her  dominions  the  plains  of  Ivuban  and  the  Crimea.    ^M 
*  CorrespoDiIenoe  of  tbe  AugtrUo  agent,  Daron  de  Bcelcn  Dertbolff.    118. 
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Of  the  chief  commercial  nations  of  Euroiw,  Holland  enter- 
tained for  America  the  most  friendly  sentiments,  invited  her 
trade,  and  readily  granted  to  her  congress  all  the  credit  which 
it  had  any  right  to  expect. 

Tlie  inde{)endence  of  the  United  States  gave  timbrage  to 
the  Spanish  court.  Galvez,  the  minister  of  the  eolouics,  was 
fiercely  and  persistently  hostile  to  the  extent  of  the  United 
States  in  the  South-west.  Florida  Blanca  himself  wished  for 
amicable  rectifications  of  the  boundary ;  but,  on  the  remon- 
strances of  Lafayette,  he,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  ambassador  of 
France,  pledged  his  word  of  honor  to  accept  the  boundary  as 
laid  down  in  the  Anglo-American  treaty,  and  authorized  La- 
fayette to  bind  him  with  congress  to  that  pledge.  The  Spanish 
statesmen  feared  the  loss  of  their  own  colonies,  and  the  success 
of  the  American  revolution  excited  new  and  never-ceasing 
alarm.  They  could  have  wished  that  North  America  might 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  they  tried  to  recon- 
dle  themselves  to  living  in  good  harmony  with  the  United 
States.     The  Mississippi  was  the  great  source  of  anxiety. 

Spain  thought  it  not  for  her  interest  that  the  American 
states  should  consolidate  their  union.  She  had  dreaded  the 
neighborhood  of  English  colonies  to  her  ovm ;  she  dreaded 
still  more  to  border  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Mississippi  on  a  republic  whose  colossal  growth 
was  distinctly  foreseen.  Besides  this,  the  suppression  of  a 
rebellion  in  South  America  had  just  cost  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  lives;  and  tlie  ditficuky  of  governing  distant  and 
boundless  regions  was  so  great  that  Aranda,  the  far-sighted 
statceraan  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  his  official 
dispatches  to  Florida  Blanca,  set  forth  the  opinion  that  Por- 
tugal would  l)e  worth  more  to  Spain  than  all  the  American 
main-land.  Of  the  islands  he  never  depreciated  the  value ;  but 
he  clearly  perceived  how  precarious  was  the  hold  of  Spain  on 
her  continental  possessions ;  and  he  left  on  record  tlie  advice, 
which  he  may  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  offer  person- 
ally to  his  king,  that  Spain  should  transfonu  all  the  vice-royal- 
ties in  America  into  secundo-genitures,  retaining  in  direct 
dependence  only  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.* 

*  Perro  del  Rio,  Hi.,  460,  407,  note.     Muriel,  ri,  46-04.    RevisU  EfpaiioU  de 
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Even  Yei^gennee,  wltile  he  believed  that  the  attachment  of 
America  to  the  alliance  wonld  be  safest  if  the  confederation 
conid  keep  itself  alive,  held  it  best  for  France  that  the  United 
States  should  taH  to  attain  the  political  oonsisteni^  of  which 
he  saw  that  thej  were  snsceptible ;  and  he  remained  a  tranqnil 
spectator  of  their  efforts  for  a  better  constitution.  Lafayette 
not  only  watched  over  the  interests  of  America  in  Europe, 
but  to  the  president  of  congress  and  to  the  secretary  for  for- 
eign afEairs  he  sent  messages  imploring  American  patriots  to 
strengthen  the  federal  union. 

Amboa  Mimdoe,  for  lUy  1865,  written  by  Ferro  dd  Bio.  In  bis  letter  on  ex> 
efaangiiig  for  Portogal  the  Spanish  poasessioos  in  America,  Anuida  vritea,  "es- 
wptnsndo  las  ialas."    The  tiun  of  thoogfat  is  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A    CALL   ON   THE    AKMY   TO    INTERPOSE. 


Januaey-Maech  1783. 


In  the  fall  of  1782  the  main  aniiy  was  moved  for  winter 
qnarters  to  the  wowled  hills  in  the  rcar  of  Newburg.  No  part 
of  the  coimnunity  had  undergone  e(|u:il  hardships  or  borne 
injustice  with  equal  i>atriotisni.  In  the  leisure  of  the  camp  they 
brooded  over  their  wrongs  and  their  dunces  of  redress,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  the  officers  sent  to  PliiladeJphia  as  their 
committee  Major-General  Macdougall  and  Colonels  Ogden  and 
Brooks,  who,  in  their  address  of  the  sixth  of  January  1783, 
used  these  words : 

"  To  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled ;  We,  the 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  our  brethren  the  soldiers,  beg  leave  freely  to  state  to  the 
supreme  power,  our  head  and  sovereign,  the  great  distress 
under  which  we  labor.  Our  embarrassments  tliicken  so  fast 
tliat  many  of  us  are  unable  to  go  farther.  Sliadows  have  been 
offered  to  us,  while  the  substance  has  been  gleaned  by  otliere. 
The  citizens  murmur  at  the  greatness  of  their  taxes,  and  no 
part  reaches  the  army.  We  have  borne  all  that  men  can  bear. 
Our  property  is  expended  ;  our  private  resources  are  at  an  end. 
We  therefore  beg  that  a  supply  of  money  may  be  fonvarded 
to  the  army  as  soon  a£  possible. 

"  The  uneasiness  of  the  soldiers  for  want  of  pay  is  great 
and  dangerous ;  further  experiments  on  their  patience  may 
have  fatal  effects.  There  is  a  balance  due  for  retained  rations, 
forage,  and  arrearages  on  the  score  of  clothing.  Whenever 
there  has  been  a  real  want  of  means,  defect  in  system,  or 
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neglect  in  execattoii,  we  have  inTarublv  been  the  mfferere  bjr 
hunger  and  nakedness,  and  bj  languishing  in  a  boepitaL  We 
beg  leave  to  orge  an  immediate  adjnstntent  of  all  doea. 

^  We  see  with  chagrin  the  odioos  point  of  view  in  which 
the  citizena  of  too  many  of  the  states  endeavor  to  fiace  the 
nten  ^»ntHV^  to  half-paj.  For  the  honor  of  homan  natore  we 
hope  that  there  are  none  so  hardened  in  the  sin  of  ingratitude 
as  to  denj  the  jnstioe  of  the  reward.  To  prevent  altercationa, 
ire  are  willing  to  eommute  the  half-pay  ptedgei  for  fnll-paj 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  for  a  sum  in  groe&  And 
in  this  we  praj  that  the  disabled  officen  and  aoldiers,  with  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  bare  expended,  or  maj  ex- 
pend, their  hves  in  the  service  of  their  ooontrjr,  may  be  folly 
comprehended. 

^  General  di—tirfaetion  is  gaining  groond  in  the  army, 
from  evils  and  injnries  which,  in  the  coaree  of  eeren  lon^ 
years,  hare  made  their  condition  in  many  instances  wretched. 
They  therefore  entreat  that  coogresB,  to  convince  the  army 
and  the  world  that  the  independenee  of  Ameiiea  shall  not  be 
placed  on  the  ruin  of  any  particolar  daas  of  her  citixeosi,  will 
point  oot  a  mode  for  immediate  redress.** 

The  grand  committee  to  whom  the  memorial  was  rrfeiied 
held  a  conference  with  the  saperintendent  of  finanoe.  He  de- 
dared  peremptorily  that  it  was  impossible,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  fioaDoes,  to  make  any  payment  to  the  army,  and  that  it 
woold  be  irapmdent  to  give  asBoranoes  with  rcgaid  to  fatnre 
pay  until  funds  that  ooold  be  rdied  opon  sboold  be  estab- 
Hshed.  Not  only  had  he  no  maney  in  hukd,  bat  be  had  over- 
drawn his  aeooimt  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  three  and  a  half 
milBona  of  livres.  He  therefore  asked  a  dedsioQ  on  the  ez- 
pedieney  of  staking  the  public  credit  on  farther  drafts  to  be 
met  bj  the  contingent  proceeds  ol  a  kian  from  the  Dutch  and 
by  the  friendship  of  Fruoe.  On  the  tenth  of  Jaaoaiy,  eoo- 
greas.  under  an  injnnetioa  of  seereey,  anthoriaed  the  saperin- 
tendent to  draw  bills  on  the  credit  id  applieetkas  for  losas  in 
Enrope.  Dyer  of  Cooneetieot  alone  c^^ifMsed  the  meMurw  as 
imwamnted  and  dtahononble,  but  allowed  the  leaohitioa  to 
be  entered  as  imanimotis.* 

MS-SSS.  SM;  BSot,  ti,  ti,  K;  StcrM  li— <ib  «(  0 
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In  an  interview  with  the  grand  committee  on  the  evening 
of  the  tliirteenth,*  the  deputies  froai  the  army  explained  that, 
without  an  immediate  payment  of  some  part  of  the  overdue 
pay,  the  discontent  alike  of  officers  and  soldiers  could  not  he 
Eoothed ;  that  a  mutiny  might  ensue ;  and  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  punish  soldiers  for  a  breach  of  engagements  to  the 
public  which  the  pul>lic  itself  had  ah-eady  flagrantly  broken. 
"  The  army,"  said  Macdougall,  "  is  verging  to  that  state  which, 
we  are  told,  will  make  a  wise  man  mad."  It  was  a  source  of 
irritation  that  the  members  of  the  legislatures  never  adjourned 
till  they  had  paid  themselves  fully,  that  all  on  the  civil  lists 
of  the  United  States  regularly  received  their  salaries,  and  that 
all  on  the  military  lists  were  as  regularly  left  unpaid,  f 

The  deputies  animadverted  with  surprise  and  even  indig- 
nation on  the  repugnance  of  some  of  the  states  to  establish  a 
federal  revenue  for  discharging  federal  engagements,  while  the 
affluence  of  the  people  indicated  adequate  resources.  Speak- 
ing with  pecuhar  emphasis  and  making  a  strong  impression  by 
his  manner,  General  Macdougall  declared  ''  that  the  most  in- 
telligent part  of  the  army  were  deeply  touched  by  the  debility 
of  tlie  federal  government  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  states 
to  in\'igorate  it ;  in  case  of  its  dissolution,  the  benefits  expected 
from  the  revolution  would  be  greatly  impaired ;  and  the  con- 
tests wliich  might  ensue  among  the  states  would  be  sure  to 
embroil  their  respective  officers." 

Hamilton  liad  for  himself  renounced  the  half-pay.  The 
grand  committee,  in  their  report  which  he  drafted,  advised 
some  payment  to  the  army  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  the  rest, 
they  were  to  have  no  priority  over  other  creditors ;  all  were  to 
wail  alike  for  tlie  funding  of  the  whole  debt  of  the  United 
States  by  general  revenues.  The  officers  were  to  have  the  op- 
tion of  preserving  their  claim  to  half-pay  as  it  then  stood,  or 
aooepting  a  commutation.  J 

"  A  great  majority  of  the  members  of  congress,"  avowed 
Robert  Morris,  "  will  not  adopt  the  necessary  measures  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  offending  their  statjj ; "  and  he  un- 

•  fiilpln,  86«,  267 ;  Elliot,  88. 

f  Gilpin,  256-258 ;  Elliot,  23,  24  ;  Wnshinpton  to  .1.  Jones,  Sparks,  vlli ,  870. 

}  auniltuii,  i.,  274;  Gilpin,  270,  277  ;  Elliot,  29,  30. 
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dertook  to  drive  them  to  decifiive  action.  Accordingly,  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  the  day  on  which  the  report  was  taken  up,  he 
sent  to  them  his  resignation  of  office  in  these  words :  "  The 
funding  the  public  debts  on  solid  revenues,  I  fear,  will  never 
be  made.  If  before  the  end  of  May  effectual  measures  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  the  public  debts  of  every  kind 
are  not  taken,  congress  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  other 
man  to  be  the  superintendent  of  their  finances :  I  will  never  be 
the  minister  of  injustice."  The  design  of  Ilobert  Morris  re- 
quired the  immediate  publication  of  his  letter,  that,  by  uniting 
the  army  with  all  other  creditors,  congress  and  the  states  might 
be  coerced  into  an  efficient  system ;  but  congress  reasoned 
that  this  authoritative  statement  of  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
country  would  encourage  the  enemy,  annihilate  foreign  and 
domestic  credit,  and  provoke  the  army  to  mutiny.  They 
therefore  placed  the  communication  under  the  injunction  of 
secrecy.* 

Kesuming  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  their  grand 
committee  on  the  memorial  from  the  array,  they  referred  a 
present  payment  to  the  discretion  of  tlie  superintendent  of 
finance ;  and,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  he  issued  a  warrant, 
out  of  which  the  officers  received  one  month's  pay  in  notes 
and  the  private  soldiers  one  month's  pay  in  weekly  instalments 
of  half  a  dollar,  f 

The  annual  amount  of  the  half-pay  promised  to  the  officers 
for  life  was  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  valid- 
ity of  the  engagement  was  questioned.  The  grant  was  dis- 
liked by  tlie  common  soldiers ;  it  found  no  favor  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Masaacbusetts ;  the  del^ates  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  were  instracted  to  oppose  it  mitpgethv.  To 
avoid  defeat,  this  article  was  laid  over  till  there  ahoold  be  a 
fuller  representation.  X  Delegates  from  the  states  in  which 
the  domestic  debt  was  chiefly  held  hoped  for  efficient  co- 
operation from  the  army.  Pennsylvania  w»s  the  lai]ge8t  credit- 
or ;  Massachusetts  ranked  next ;  South  Quolina,  Georgia,  and 

*DipV>iiutie  Gbrrapondcoee,  xiL,  StS-nS.    SOpil,  tti,  Tti;  inia*,  S*. 

t  Repottef  ti>edepiitlMiiiS|Mffai,*m^SSS.   Tb»  miiiiM  rftto*— i 
par  wmt  SSS.SS3. 88  (MUn.    (Md  aoeel^oolM  fa  TrtumtJ  itfuPmU.    Wa 
bookD.ljtigtrB.     U&  |  C%K  »l.  »l ;  BBot,  tl,  4K 
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Delaware  were  the  lowest ;  Yirginia  was  but  the  niuth,  hold- 
ing less  than  New  Hampshire  and  not  half  so  much  as  Rhode 
Island.  The  zeal  for  the  equal  support  of  all  classes  of  public 
creditors  culminated  in  those  states  whose  citizens  originally 
owned  nearly  four  timas  as  much  as  those  of  all  the  six  south- 
em  states,  and  by  transfers  were  constantly  acquiring  more.* 

Adopting  unanimously  a  resolution  which  Hamilton  had 
prepared,  congress  pledged  itself  to  consider  immediately  the 
most  likely  mode  of  obtaining  revenues  adequate  to  the  fund- 
ing of  the  whole  debt  of  the  United  States.f  Encouraged 
by  this  seeming  heartiness,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  proposed  "  the  establishment  of  general  funds 
to  be  collected  by  congress." :{:  To  the  dismay  of  the  friends 
of  a  general  revenue,  Theodorick  Bland  of  Virginia  interposed 
and  officially  presented  the  act  of  his  state  repealing  the  grant 
of  the  impost,  and  a  resolution  of  both  its  houses  declaring  its 
present  inability  to  pay  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  Yir- 
ginia currency  toward  the  demands  of  congress  for  1782.* 

The  debate,  nevertheless,  went  on.  Gorhara  of  Massachu- 
setts suggested  polls  and  commerce  as  most  proper  objects  of 
ta.Tation.  Hamilton,  discussing  the  subject  in  a  comprehen- 
sive manner,  spoke  for  permanent  sources  of  revenue  which 
should  extend  uniformly  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
be  collected  by  the  authority  of  congress.  Dyer  strongly  dis- 
liked the  appointment  of  collectors  by  congress ;  the  states 
would  never  consent  to  it.  Ramsay  of  South  Carolina  sup- 
ported Gorham  and  Hamilton.  Again  Bland  placed  himself 
in  the  way,  saying :  "  The  states  are  so  averse  to  a  general 
revenue  in  the  hands  of  congress  that,  even  if  it  were  proper, 
it  is  unattainable."  He  therefore  advised  congress  to  pursue 
the  rule  of  the  confederation  and  ground  requisitions  on  an 
actual  valuation  of  houses  and  lands  in  the  sevei-al  states. 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  an  efficient  reply  could  be 
made  only  by  one  who  was  of  Virginia.  To  Randolph,  then 
in  Richmond,  Madison  had  already  written  :  "  Virginia  could 
never  liave  cut  off  the  impost  at  a  more  unlucky  crisis  than 

•  Gilpin,  364,  noM ;  Elliot,  60.  f  Gilpin,  277,  280 ;  Elliot,  30,  81 

t  Oilpin,  282,  SSK ;  Elliot,  S2. 

"  Beaolutlon  of  28  December  1782.  in  JounuJ  of  Uie  Delegates,  80,  90. 
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when  she  is  protesting  her  inability  to  comply  with  the  conti- 
nental  reqiii8itioii&  Congress  cannot  abandon  the  plan  as  long 
as  there  is  a  spuk  of  hope.  Naj,  other  plans  on  a  like  prin- 
ciple mnst  be  added.  Justice,  gratitade,  our  reputation  abroad 
and  our  tranqnillitj  at  home,  require  provisioo  for  a  debt  of 
not  leas  than  fiftr  millions  of  dollars ;  and  this  proTisioo  will 
not  be  adequatdv  met  by  separate  acts  of  the  statea.  If  there 
are  not  reremoe  laws  which  operate  at  the  eame  time  Uiroagfa 
all  the  states,  and  are  exempt  fr(»n  the  oootrol  of  ea^  matual 
jealousies  wiD  assoredly  defraud  both  oar  foreign  and  domes 
tie  erediton  ci  their  just  claims."  * 

Madison,  oa  tiie  twentj-eigfath,  presented  a  milder  form 
of  the  reeohttioa  for  a  genenl  rereDQe.  Arthur  Lee  lost  no 
time  in  confronting  Ins  ooUeagae :  "  The  states  will  nervr  coik- 
seDt  to  a  uniform  tax,  beeanse  it  will  be  unequal ;  is  ivpo^ 
■ant  to  the  artides  of  ooofedcTatioD :  and,  by  placing  die  purse 
in  the  eame  hands  with  the  sword,  subverts  the  fnsdameDtal 
principles  of  fiberty.^  WUson  explained:  The  artides  of 
eonfedaation  hare  expressly  prorided  for  ameadBMBts ;  then 
ismoceof  a  e^^rifugal  tluu  eentripetal  foiee  in  the  states; 
die  finding  of  a  eommon  debt  would  inrigonte  the  nnioB. 
EDswotth  dssfmired  of  a  eontiBental  rewnne ;  eoodanwd  pe- 
riodical reqingi&nt  froax  congraaB  as  inndeqnate ;  and  iadiaed 
to  dM  tml  of  pennaneat  atato  fasda.  In  raply,  H— «n*ni 
«b«««d  Aat  atite  fimih  vonU  meet  widi  even  greatar  obsln- 
dies  than  a  genenl  ivrenne ;  bnt  he  lest  the  sympathy  of  the 
hmm  If  ^iBi^Hkat  the  intnoHa  of  Mhnl  qoBhm  wmM 
aanht  inyri^eoagy  to  ^fedeni^nwnnwl  Bndnd^ 
Ihon^  that  the  ptejnfieea  of  the  people  wen  oppoaed  to  a 
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"  A  punctual  compliance  by  tliirteen  independent  govern- 
ments with  periodical  demands  of  money  from  congress  can 
never  be  reckoned  upon  with  certainty.  The  articles  of  con- 
federation authorize  congress  to  borrow  money.  To  borrow 
money,  permanent  and  certain  provision  is  neces.sary ;  and,  as 
this  cannot  be  made  in  any  other  way,  a  general  revenue  is 
within  the  spirit  of  the  confederation.  Congress  are  already 
invested  by  the  states  with  constitutional  authority  over  the 
purse  as  well  as  the  sword.  A  general  revenue  would  only 
give  tliis  authority  a  more  certain  and  equal  efficacy. 

"  The  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  a  general  revenue 
have  been  gaining  ground  among  the  states.  I  am  aware  that 
one  exception  ought  to  be  made.  The  state  of  Virginia,  as 
appears  by  an  act  yesterday  laid  before  congress,  has  withdrawn 
its  assent  once  given  to  the  scheme.  This  circumstance  can- 
not but  embarrass  a  representative  of  that  state  advocating  it ; 
one,  too,  whose  principles  are  extremely  unfavorable  to  a  dis- 
regard of  the  sense  of  constituents.  But,  though  the  dele- 
gates who  compose  congress  more  immediately  represent  and 
are  amenable  to  the  states  from  which  they  come,  yet  they  owe 
a  fidelity  to  the  collective  interests  of  the  whole.  The  part  I 
take  is  the  more  fully  justified  to  my  own  mind  by  my  thor- 
ough persuasion  that,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
which  my  station  commands,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  would 
not  have  repealed  the  law  in  favor  of  the  impost,  and  would 
even  now  rescind  the  repeal." 

On  tlie  following  day  the  proposition  of  Wilson  and  Madi 
Bon,  with  slight  amendments,  passed  the  committee  of  the 
whole  without  opposition.  On  the  twelfth  of  February  it 
was  adopted  in  congress  by  seven  states  in  the  affirmative,  and 
without  the  negative  of  any  state. 

For  methods  of  revenue,  the  choice  of  Madison  was  an 
impost,  a  poll-tax  which  should  rate  blacks  somewhat  lower 
than  whitesi,  and  a  moderate  land-tax.  To  these  Wilson 
wished  to  add  a  duty  on  salt  and  an  excise  on  wine,  imjwrted 
spirits,  and  coffee.  Hamilton,  who  held  the  attempt  at  a 
land-L'ix  to  be  futile  and  impossible,  suggested  a  house-  and 
window-tax.  Wolcott  of  Connecticut  thought  reipisitioTis 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  each  state ;  but 
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was  willing  to  include  in  the  enumeration  those  only  of  the 
blacks  wild  were  within  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age.* 

Just  at  this  time  Pelatiali  Webster,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
college,  in  a  dissertation  published  at  Philadelphia,  +  proposed 
for  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  a  congress  of  two 
houses  which  should  have  ample  authority  for  making  laws 
"  of  general  necessity  and  utiUty,"  and  enforcing  them  as  well 
on  individuals  as  on  states.  He  further  suggested  not  only 
beads  of  executive  departments,  but  judges  of  law  and  clian- 
oery.  The  tract  was  reprinted  ui  Hartford,  and  called  forth  a 
reply. 

Plans  of  closer  union  offered  only  a  remote  solution  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  confederation  was  sinking.  How 
the  united  demand  of  all  public  creditors  could  wrest  imme- 
diately from  congress  and  the  states  the  grant  of  a  general 
revenue  and  power  for  its  collection  employed  the  thoughts  of 
Robert  Morris  and  his  friends.  On  Christmas  eve  1781,  (tou- 
vemeur  Morris,  the  assistant  financier,  had  written  to  Greene : 
"  I  have  no  expectation  that  tlie  government  will  acquire  force ; 
and  no  hope  that  our  union  can  subsist,  except  in  the  form  of 
an  absolute  monarchy,  and  this  doce  not  seem  to  consist  with 
the  taste  and  temper  of  the  people."  To  Jay,  in  January 
1783,$  he  wrote:  "The  anny  have  swords  in  their  h&ad& 
Good  will  arise  from  the  situation  to  which  we  are  hastening ; 
much  of  convulsion  ^vill  probably  ensue,  yet  it  must  terminate 
in  giving  to  government  that  power  without  which  govern- 
ment is  but  a  name." 

Hamilton  held  it  as  certiiin  that  tlie  army  had  secretly  de- 
termined not  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms  until  due  prorioon  and 
•  satisfactory  prospect  shonld  be  afforded  on  die  subject  of 
their  pay;  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  already  become 
extremely  onpopahu-  among  all  ranks  fn>m  lus  known  dislike 
to  every  anlawfol  ]»oeeeding;  bat,  as  from  his  viitne,  hb 
patrioticm,  and  firmnees,  he  would  sooq«'  raffer  himself  to  be 
cnt  in  pieeea  than  yield  to  disloyal  plans,  Hamihon  wished  him 


aoac  SM-M*.  ni ;  bbm,  as-ia,  ml 

♦  A  lliiiirnaoi  OB  the  Pofefcml  Vium  »*l  ft  ■iril  <iin  of  tW 
of  Konk  Awrio,  Amti.  !•  Fobraur  ITtt     h  Miliifc  W< 
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to  be  the  "  conductor  of  the  army  in  their  jjlans  for  redress," 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  leader  like  Horatio  Gates.* 

With  these  convictions  and  with  exceeding  caution,  he,  on 
the  seventh  of  February,  addressed  himself  directly  to  Wash- 
ington in  a  letter,  of  which  Brooks,  on  his  return  to  the  camp, 
was  the  bearer.  "  We,"  so  he  wrote  of  congress,  "  are  a  body 
not  governed  by  reason  or  foresight,  but  by  circumstances.  It 
appears  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  army  that,  if  they 
once  lay  down  their  arms,  they  part  with  the  uieaiis  of  obtain- 
ing justice.  Their  claims,  urged  with  moderation  but  with 
firmness,  may  operate  on  those  weak  minds  which  are  influ- 
enced by  their  apprehensions  more  than  by  their  judgments,  so 
as  to  produce  a  concurrence  in  the  measures  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  affairs  demand.  To  restore  public  credit  is  the  object  of 
all  men  of  sense ;  in  this  the  influence  of  the  army,  properly 
directed,  may  co-operate."  And  he  invited  Washington  to 
make  use  of  General  Knox,t  to  whom  Gouvemeur  Morris 
wrote  on  the  same  day  and  by  the  same  channel. 

To  ensure  the  concerted  action  of  the  southern  army,  Gou- 
vemeur Morris  wrote  privately  to  Greene :  "  The  main  army 
will  not  easily  forego  their  expectations.  Their  murmurs, 
though  not  loud,  are  deep.  If  the  army,  in  common  with  all 
other  pubhc  creditors,  insist  on  the  grant  of  general,  permanent 
funds  for  liquidating  all  the  public  debts,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  revenues  will  be  obtained,  and  will  afliord  to 
every  order  of  public  ci"editor8  a  solid  security.  With  the  due 
exception  of  miracles,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  states  will 
ever  make  such  grants  unless  the  army  be  united  and  detciv 
mined  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  unless  they  be  firmly  supported 
by  and  as  firmly  support  the  other  creditors.  That  this  may 
happen  must  bo  the  entire  wish  of  every  intelligently  just  man 
and  of  every  real  friend  to  our  glorious  revolution."  1[. 

The  letter  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  to  Knox,  which  was  in 

I  Teality  a  conmiunication  through  Knox  to  Washington,  cannot 

be  found.     It  evidently  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  army 

might  be  made  to  co-operate  in  bringing  about  a  closer  union 

*  Gilpin,  350,  3B1 ;  Elliot,  BS. 

f  Uamilton  to  Waabiogton,  7  February  1788.     Ilaniilton,  i.,  827. 

}G.  Morris  to  Uret.ni>,  IS  February  1763.     Sparka'a  G.  Morris,  i.,  250. 
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of  the  states  and  a  stronger  government.  The  answer  of  Knox 
expresses  the  advice  of  Washington :  "  The  anny  are  good 
patriots,  and  would  forward  everj'tlung  that  would  tend  to 
produce  union  and  a  permanent  general  constitution ;  but  they 
are  yet  to  be  taught  how  their  influence  is  to  effect  this  mat- 
ter. A  '  hoop  to  the  barrel '  is  their  favorite  toast.  America 
will  have  fought  and  ble<l  to  little  purpose  if  the  powers  of 
goveruraout  shall  be  insufficient  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  tliia 
must  be  the  case  wnthout  general  funds.  As  the  present  con- 
stitution is  so  defective,  why  do  not  you  great  men  call  the 
people  together  and  tell  them  so — that  is,  to  have  a  convention 
of  the  states  to  form  a  better  constitution  ?  Tlus  appears  to 
us,  who  have  a  superficial  view  only,  to  be  the  most  efficacious 
remedy.''  * 

On  the  thirteenth  of  February  the  speech  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  opening  of  parUament  in  Decemljer,  was 
received.  His  announcement  of  provisional  articles  of  peace 
with  the  Unite<l  States  produced  great  joy ;  yet  that  joy  was 
clouded  by  a]>prehension8  from  the  impossibility  of  meeting 
the  just  claims  of  the  army. 

Congress  was  l)rought  no  nearer  to  decisive  action.  TTam- 
ilton  proposed  that  the  doors  of  congress  should  be  thrown 
wide  open  whenever  the  finances  were  under  discussion,  though 
the  proposal,  had  it  been  accepted,  would  have  tilled  the  gal- 
leries with  holders  of  certificates  of  the  public  debt,  f 

On  the  other  side,  Jolm  Eutledge  again  and  again  moved  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  impost  should  be  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  army,  but  was  supported  only  by  his  own  state.  Kulfled 
by  his  indifference  to  the  civil  credittjrs,  Wilson  had  one  day 
answered  witli  warmth :  "  Pennsylvania  will  take  her  own 
measures  without  regard  to  those  of  c<mgres8,  and  she  ought 
to  do  so.  She  is  willing  to  sink  or  swim  accoixling  to  the 
conmion  fate ;  but  she  will  not  suffer  herself,  with  a  millstone 
of  six  millions  of  the  continental  debt,  to  go  to  tlie  bottom 
alone." 

The  weakness  of  the  friends  of  a  general  revenue  appeared 
from  their  consenting  to  leave  to  the  several  states  the  ap 

•  Knox  to  G.  Morris,  21  February  1788,  in  Sparks's  G.  Morris,  i.,  266. 
f  Uilpia,  -Jda,  341  ;  Ellio:,  50,  S2. 
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pointment  of  the  collectors  of  taxes,  and  to  limit  the  grant  of 
the  impost  to  twenty-five  years.* 

Once  more  Mercer  and  Arthur  Lee  renewed  their  war 
npon  Madison,  who  in  reply  made  a  convincing  plea  for  the 
necessity  of  a  permanent  general  revenue.  "  The  purse,"  re- 
peated Arthur  Lee,  "  ought  never  to  be  put  in  the  same  hand 
with  the  sword.  I  will  be  expUcit ;  I  would  rather  see  con- 
gress a  rope  of  sand  than  a  rod  of  iron.  Virginia  ought  not 
to  concur  in  granting  to  congress  a  permanent  revenue."  "  If 
the  federal  compact  is  such  as  has  been  represented,"  said  Mer- 
cer, "  I  will  immediately  withdraw  from  congress,  aiid  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  destroy  its  existence."  Chafed  by  these 
expressions,  Gorham  of  Massachusetts  cried  out :  "  The  sooner 
this  is  known  the  better,  that  some  of  the  states  may  form 
other  confederacies  adequate  to  their  safety."  f 

The  assiduous  labors  of  congress  for  two  months  had  failed 
to  devise  the  means  for  restoring  pnblic  credit.  In  February 
eorae  of  its  members  thought  the  time  had  arrivofl  wlien  order 
and  credit  could  come,  if  the  army  would  support  its  demands 
by  its  strength.  Robert  Morris  extorted  from  congress  a  re- 
moval of  the  injunction  of  secrecy  on  his  letter  of  resignation, 
and  forthwith  sent  it  not  only  to  Washington  hut  to  the  jmblic 
press,  through  which  it  immediately  reached  the  army. 

•  OUpui,  «W,  847,  848;  Elliot,  43,  64.  f  Gilpin,  367,  511 ;  Elliot,  B7. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

the  american  akmv  axd  it8  chief. 

Makch  1783, 

The  commander-in-chief  suppressed  the  wish  to  visit  Mount 
Vernon  during  the  winter,  for  the  anuy  at  Newburg  waa  more 
unquiet  tlian  at  any  former  period.*  The  Ma^sacluisetts  line 
formed  more  than  half  of  it,  and  so  many  of  the  remainder 
were  from  other  eastern  states  that  he  could  descrilnj  them  all 
as  New  England  men.  t  He  had  made  the  delicate  state  of 
affairs  "  tlie  object  of  many  contemplative  hours,"  and  he 
aware  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  that  the  prospect  of  compen-l 
sation  for  past  services  would  terminate  with  the  war.  $ 

Now  that  peace  was  at  liand,  his  first  act  was  by  a  letter  to 
Harrison,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  to  entreat  his  own  state 
to  enter  upon  a  movement  toward  a  real  union.  "  From  the 
obserN'ations  I  have  made  in  the  course  of  this  war — and  my 
intercourse  with  the  states  in  their  united  a.s  well  as  separate  i 
capacities  has  afforded  ample  opportunities  of  judging — 1 
decided  in  my  opinion,"  such  were  his  words,  "  that,  if  the 
powers  of  congress  are  not  enlai^ed  and  made  competent  to 
all  general  purposes,  the  l»lo<>d  which  has  been  spilt,  the  ex- 
pense tliat  has  been  incurred,  and  the  distreeaes  which  have 
been  felt,  will  avail  nothing ;  and  that  the  band  which  holdflj 
us  togetlier,  already  too  weak,  will  soon  be  broken ;  when  anar-l 


•  StwrkR,  TiiL.  8BS.  »69. 

f  Oorham  in  Gilpin,  BIS.    ElUol.  48.    Wuhin^toa  to  JoMph  JoDcii    S|»rka, 
tUL,  SS.^  ;  and  oompare  .>^pu■kll,  rtiL,  ISA. 
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chy  and  confusion  will  prevalL*  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
the  freedom  of  these  sentiments ;  they  proceed  from  an  honest 
heart ;  they  will  at  least  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship, 
as  they  are  altogether  undisguised."  The  governor  received 
this  letter  as  a  public  appeal,  and  placed  it  among  the  archives 
of  Virginia. 

Before  the  officers  had  taken  into  consideration  the  cautious 
report  of  their  committee  to  congress,  Colonel  Walter  Stewart, 
an  inspector  of  troops,  coming  back  from  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  quarters  of  Gates  as  "  a  kind  of  agent 
from  the  friends  of  the  array  in  congress ; "  f  and  rumors  were 
immediately  cu-culated  through  the  camp  that  it  was  univer- 
sally expected  the  army  would  not  disband  imtil  they  had  ob- 
tained justice ;  that  the  public  creditors  looked  u]>  to  them  for 
aid,  and,  if  necessary,  would  even  join  them  in  the  field  ;  tliat 
some  members  of  congress  wished  the  measure  might  take 
effect,  in  order  to  compel  the  public,  particularly  the  delin- 
quent states,  to  do  justice.  X 

A  plan  of  action  was  in  the  utmost  secrecy  devised  by 
Qates  and  those  around  him.  To  touch  with  ability  the  sev- 
eral chords  of  feeling  which  lay  slumbering  in  the  army,  his 
aide-de-camp,  Major  J<jhn  Armstrong,  was  selected  lo  draft  an 
address.  This  was  copied,  and  Colonel  Barber,  the  assistant 
adjutant-general  of  the  division  of  Gates,  taking  care  not  to  be 
tracked,  put  it  in  circulation  through  the  line  of  every  state,* 
with  a  notice  for  a  meeting  of  the  general  and  field  ofiicers  on 
the  next  day,  to  consider  what  lueasures  should  be  adopted  to 
obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they  seemed  to  have 
solicited  in  vain,  'j 

^  My  friends ! "  so  ran  the  anonymous  appeal,  "  after  seven 
long  years  your  suflfering  courage  has  conducted  the  United 
States  of  America  through  a  doubtful  and  a  bloody  war ;  and 

*  WaehingtoD  to  Harrison,  4  Marcb  1783.  Uaxwell's  Virginia  Historical 
Register,  vi,  30,  37. 

^  Gates  to  AnnstroDR,  22  .lune  1 783.  I  follow  a  inanuHcript  copy  received  from 
J.  K.  Armstrong.     The  letter  has  been  printed  in  Cniteil  States  Magazine,  i.,  40. 

J  Wttshinjrton  to  Joseph  Jones,  12  March  1783.  Sparks,  viii.,  3»S,  SK4.  Wash- 
ington to  ridmilton,  12  March  1783.     Hareiilton,  i.,  343. 

*  Gates  to  ArmEtroog,  23  June,  1788.  |  Journal  of  Congress,  ir.,  S0& 
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peace  returns  to  Lless — whom  ?  A  countrj'  willing  to  redress 
your  wrongs,  cherish  your  worth,  and  reward  your  services  ? 
Or  is  it  rather  a  countrj'  that  tramples  upon  your  rights,  dis- 
dains your  cries,  and  insidts  your  distresses  i  Have  you  not 
lately,  in  the  meek  language  of  humble  {>etitioner8,  begged 
from  the  justice  of  congress  what  you  could  no  longer  expect^ 
from  their  favor  ?  How  have  you  been  answered  I  Let  the 
letter  which  yon  are  called  to  consider  to-morrow  make  reply ! 

"  If  this  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you  wear  are 
necei^ary  for  the  defence  of  America,  what  have  you  to  ex- 
pect when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments  and  companions 
of  your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  mark  of 
military  distinction  left  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars  i 
If  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover  and  spirit  to  oppoaei 
tjTauny,  whatever  garb  it  may  assume,  awake  to  your  situation. 
If  the  present  moment  lie  lost,  your  threats  hereafter  will  be 
as  empty  as  your  entreaties  now.  Appeal  from  the  justice  to 
the  fears  of  government ;  and  suspect  the  man  " — here  Wash- 
ington was  pointed  at — "  who  would  advise  to  longer  forl)ear- 
anee,"'  * 

A  copy  of  the  address  reached  Washington  on  Tuesday,  the 
eleventh,  and  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  the  evening  of 
that  very  day.  Resolutions  dictated  by  passion  and  tending 
to  anarehy,  if  once  adopted,  could  never  be  efeced,  and  might 
bring  ruin  on  the  artny  and  the  nation.  There  was  need  of 
instant  action,  *'  to  arrest  the  feet  that  stood  wavering  on  a 
precipice."  f  To  change  ill-considered  menaces  into  a  Ic 
presentment  of  grievances,  the  commander,  in  general  orders,  1 
disapproved  the  anonymous  and  irregular  invitation  to  a  meet- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  requested  all  the  highest  officers  and 
a  representation  of  the  rest  to  assemble  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  next  Saturday  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  which 
they  had  sent  to  congress.  "  After  mature  deliberation,  they 
will  devise  what  further  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  attain 
tlie  just  and  important  object  in  view.  The  senior  officer  in 
rank  present  will  preside  and  report  the  result  of  their  delib- 
erations to  the  conmiander-in-chicf."     Gates  quaiU-d,  and  the 


*  Jonmtl  of  CongTPM,  !».,  808. 

f  Wuhiogton  to  HuniltoD,  li  U»rch  I7M. 
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gathering  for  that  evening  was  given  up ;  biit  under  his  eye 
Armstrong  prepared  a  second  anonymous  address,  which,  wliile 
it  professed  to  consider  the  general  orders  of  Washington  "  as 
giving  stabihty  to  their  resolves,"  recommended  "  suspicion  " 
as  their  "sentinel."  During  the  week,  Wasliington  employed 
himself,  with  Knox  and  others  whom  he  could  trust,  in  pre- 
paring methods  to  avert  every  fatal  consequence. 

At  noon  on  the  fifteenth  the  officers  assembled,  with  Gates 
in  the  chair.  They  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  with  them.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  him ;  and 
all  were  mute,  awaiting  his  words.* 

After  an  apology  to  his  "  brother  officers "  for  his  pres- 
ence, he  read  his  analysis  of  the  anon^Tiious  addresses.  Their 
author  he  praised  for  his  rhetorical  skill,  but  denied  the  recti- 
tude of  his  heart,  and  denounced  liis  scheme  as  fit  to  proceed 
from  no  one  but  a  British  emissary.     lie  thus  continued  : 

"  A«  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
our  common  country  ;  as  I  have  never  left  your  side  one  mo- 
ment, but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty ;  as  I  have 
been  the  constant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distresses,  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  I  am  indifferent  to  your  inter- 
este."  He  proceeded  to  demonstrate  tliat  any  attempt  to  com- 
pel an  instant  compliance  with  their  deiuands  would  certainly 
remove  to  a  still  greater  distance  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 
They  must  place  their  reliance  on  the  ])Ughtod  faith  of  their 
country  and  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  congress  to  render 
them  am])le  justice,  thougli  its  deliberations,  from  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  different  interests,  might  bo  slow. 

"  For  myself,"  he  said,  "  so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently 
with  tlie  great  duty  I  owe  my  country  and  those  powers  we 
are  Iwund  to  respect,  you  may  command  my  services  to  the 
utmcv?t  extent  of  my  abilities. 

"  While  I  give  you  these  assurancee,  let  me  entreat  yon, 
gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to  take  any  measures  which,  in 
die  calm  light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully  the 
glory  you  have  hitherto  maintained.  Let  me  conjure  you  in 
the  name  of  our  common  country,  as  you  value  your  own  siicred 
honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  aa  you  regaixl 
•  Shaw  to  Rev.  John  Eliot,  27  April  1T83. 
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the.  military  and  national  character  of  America,  to  express  your 
utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man  who  wickedly  at- 
tempts to  open  the  floodgates  of  civil  discord  and  deluge  our 
rising  empire  in  blood. 

"By  thus  detennining  and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue 
the  pLun  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes ; 
you  will  give  one  more  proof  of  imexampled  patriotism  and 
patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most  com- 
plicated suflEerings ;  and  you  will  aiford  occasion  for  posterity 
to  say  :  '  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen 
the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human  nature  is  capable 
of  attaining.' " 

On  concluding  his  address,  the  general,  in  further  proof  of 
the  good  disposition  of  congress,  began  to  read  parts  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  member  of  that  body ;  but,  after  getting  through  a 
single  paragraph,  he  paused,  and  asked  leave  of  his  audience  to 
put  on  spectacles,  which  he  liad  so  lately  received  *  tliat  he  liad 
never  yet  worn  them  iu  public,t  saving :  "  I  have  grown  gray 
in  your  service,  and  now  find  myself  growing  blind."  These 
unaffected  words  touched  every  heart.  The  letter,  which  was 
from  Joseph  Jones  of  King  George  county  in  Virginia,  set 
forth  the  embarrassments  of  congress  and  their  resolve  that  the 
anny  should  at  all  events  be  justly  dealt  with.  Washington 
then  withdrew. 

Officers,  who  a  few  hours  before  had  yielded  themselves  to 
the  anonjTuous  addresses,  veered  about,  and  would  now  follow 
no  counsellor  but  their  own  commander.  The  assembly  unani- 
mously thanked  him  for  his  communications  and  assured  him 
of  their  affection,  "  with  the  greatest  sincerity  of  whici  the 
human  heart  is  capable."  Then,  after  a  reference  to  Knox, 
Brooks,  and  lloward  as  their  committee,  they  resolved  unani- 
mously :  "  At  the  commencement  of  tlie  present  war,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  army  engaged  in  the  service  of  tlieir 
country  from  the  purest  love  and  attachment  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  human  nature,  which  motives  still  exist  in  the  high- 


*  From  RittcnbouKe.  Wkihington  to  Rittenhousc,  10  February  1788  ;  Uemoirs 
of  RiUcnhoiise,  399,  300. 

f  "  C'6u>it  U  prc-miin:  fois  qu'il  les  preaoit  eo  pubUque."  Mutzci,  Hccherchea. 
iv.,  121 
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est  degree ;  and  no  cireumstanceB  of  distress  or  danger  shall  in- 
dnce  a  conduct  that  may  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory 
which  they  have  acquired  at  the  price  of  their  blood  and  eight 
years'  faithful  services."  Making  no  demands  and  confining 
their  erpoctations  within  the  most  reasonable  limits,  they  de- 
clared their  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  congress  and 
their  conntrj',  and  they  asked  nothing  of  their  chief  but  to 
urge  congress  to  a  speedy  decision  upon  their  late  memorial. 

Another  resolution  declared  "  that  the  officers  of  the 
American  army  view  with  abhorrence  and  reject  with  disdain 
the  infamous  propositions  contained  in  a  late  anonymous  ad- 
dress to  them."  Gates  meekly  put  the  question,  and  was 
obliged  to  report  that  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

No  one  ever  ruled  the  hearts  of  his  officers  like  Wasliing- 
ton.  The  army  of  America  had  seen  him  calm  and  command- 
ing in  the  rage  of  battle ;  patient  and  persistent  under  multi- 
plied misfortunes ;  moderate  in  victory ;  but  then  he  had  been 
countenanced  by  his  troops  and  liis  friends;  here  he  stood 
alone,  amid  injured  men  of  inflamed  passions,  with  swords 
at  their  sides,  persuaded  that  forbearance  would  be  their  ruin, 

I  aiui,  for  a  fearful  moment,  looking  upon  him  as  their  adver- 
sary. As  he  spoke,  every  cloud  was  scattered,  and  the  full 
light  of  love  of  country  broke  forth.  Hap]>y  for  America 
tliat  slie  hat!  a  patriot  army ;  happy  for  America  and  for  the 
world  that  that  army  had  Washington  for  its  chief  1 

The  official  narrative  of  these  events  was  received  in  con- 

I  gm«  on  tlie  twenty-second,  and,  before  the  day  came  to  an 
end,  nine  states  concuiTed  in  a  resolution*  commuting  the 
half  pay  promised   to  the   officers  into  a  sum    equal   to  five 

1  jeare'  full  pay,  to  be  discharged  by  certificates  bearing  inter- 

'  eet  at  six  per  cent.  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island  were  not  ade- 
qnately  represented ;  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey  voted 
in  tlje  negative ;  all  the  other  states  irrevocably  pledged  the 
United  8tat*s  to  redeem  their  promise  made  to  the  officers 
in  the  dark  hours  of  their  encamjmient  at  Valley  Forge. 

On  the  next  day  a  ship  dispatched  from  Cadiz  by  d'Es- 
taing,  at  the  instance  of  Lafayette,  brought  a\ithentic  news 
that  the  American  and  British  cominifisioners  had  signed  detini- 

*  Blud  to  Washington,  22  March  1763.    M& 
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tivdy  a  provisional  treaty,  of  which  an  official  oopy  had  been 
received  eleven  days  before,  and  that  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain had  already  taken  effect.  The  American  boundaries  on 
the  northwest  exceeded  alike  the  demands  and  the  hopes  of 
congress,  and  it  was  already  believed  that  a  later  generation 
would  make  its  way  to  the  Pacific  ocean.* 

The  glad  tidings  drew  from  Washington  tears  of  joy  in 
that  "  happiest  moment  of  his  life."  '*  All  the  world  is 
touched  by  his  republican  virtues,"  wrote  Luzerne.  "  It  will 
be  in  vain  for  him  to  wish  to  hide  himself  and  live  as  a  sim- 
ple, private  man ;  he  will  always  be  the  first  citizen  of  the 
United  States."  +  All  the  while  no  one  like  him  liad  pursued 
with  single-mindedness  and  perseverance  and  constant  activity 
the  great  object  of  creating  a  republican  government  for  the 
continent.  To  Hamilton  he  wrote  on  the  last  day  of  Marcli 
1783  :  "  I  rejoice  most  exceedingly  that  there  is  an  end  to  our 
warfare,  and  that  such  a  field  is  opening  to  our  ^^ew,  as  will 
with  wisdom  to  direct  the  cultivation  of  it,  make  us  a  great,  a 
respectable,  and  happy  people ;  but  it  must  be  improved  by 
other  means  tlian  state  jwlitics,  and  unreasonable  jealousies  and 
prejudices,  or  it  i-eqiiiree  not  the  second  sight  to  see  that  we 
shall  be  instruments  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  and  those 
Euroi>ean  powers  who  may  be  jealous  of  our  greatness  in  union, 
to  dissolve  the  confederation.  But  to  obtain  this,  although  the 
way  seems  extremely  plain,  is  not  so  easy. 

"  My  wish  to  see  the  union  of  these  states  established  upon 
liberal  and  permanent  principles,  and  inclination  to  contribute 
my  mite  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, are  equally  great.  All  my  private  letters  Iiave  teemed 
with  those  sentiments,  and,  whenever  this  topic  has  been  the 
subject  of  conversation,  I  have  endeavored  to  diffuse  and  en- 
force them.  No  man  in  the  United  States  is  or  can  be  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  present 
confederation  than  myself.  No  man,  perhajjs,  has  felt  the  bad 
effects  of  it  more  sensibly;  for  to  the  defects  thereof,  and 
want  of  power  in  congress,  may  justly  be  ascribed  tlie  pro- 
longation of  the  war  and  consequently  the  expenses  occasioned 


•  Luzerne  to  Vergonnes,  19  March  1788. 
f  Luzerne  to  Vergennea,  29  March  1783. 
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by  it.  More  than  half  the  perplexities  I  have  experienced  in 
the  couise  of  my  command,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  distress  of  the  army,  have  had  their  origin  here. 
Bnt  still,  the  prejudices  of  some,  the  designs  of  others,  and 
the  mere  machinery  of  the  majority,  make  address  and  man- 
agement necessary  to  give  weight  to  opinions  which  are  to 
combat  the  doctrines  of  those  different  classes  of  men  in  the 
field  of  politics."  * 

Upon  official  information  from  Franklin  and  Adams,  con- 
gress on  the  eleventh  of  April  made  proclamation  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  In  announcing  the  great  event  to  the 
army,  Washington  did  especial  honor  to  the  men  who  had 
enlisted  for  the  war,  and  added :  "  Happy,  thrice  happy  shall 
they  be  pronounced  hereafter  who  have  contributed  anything 
in  erecting  this  stupendous  fabric  of  freedom  and  empire; 
who  have  assisted  in  protecting  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
and  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all 
nations  and  religions."  f  The  proclamation  of  congress  that 
war  was  at  an  end  was  published  to  the  army  on  the  nine- 
teenth, exactly  eight  years  from  the  day  when  the  embattled 
farmers  of  Concord  "  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

•  Sparks'a  Washington,  viji,  409,  410,  411.    Washington  to  Hamilton,  81 
Kmrch  1783-  f  Sparks,  vm.,  &68. 
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DIBBANDmO   THE   ABMT. 


Maboh-Jcly  1783. 

Wasitdjgton  presented  the  rightful  claims  of  the  "  patriot 
army"*  with  a  warmth  and  energy  which  never  but  this 
once  appear  in  his  conimunications  to  congress  ;  and  his  words 
gained  intenser  power  from  his  disinterestedness.  To  a  com- 
mittee on  which  were  Bland  and  Ilaiuilton,  he  enforced,  by 
every  consideration  of  gratitude,  justice,  honor,  and  national 
pride,  the  "  universal "  expectations  of  the  army,  that,  before 
their  disbanding,  they  should  receive  pay  for  at  least  one 
month  in  hand,  with  an  absolute  assurance  in  a  short  time  of 
pay  for  two  months  more.  "The  financier  will  take  his  own 
measures,  but  tlus  sum  must  l>e  procured.  The  soldier  is  will- 
ing to  risk  the  hard-earned  remainder  due  him  for  four,  live, 
perhaps  six  years  upon  the  same  basis  of  security  with  the 
general  mass  of  other  public  creditors."  f 

"  The  expectations  of  the  amiy,"  answered  Hamilton,  "  are 
moderation  itself."  X  But,  after  a  week's  reflection,  Morris, 
who  had  already  written  to  congress  "our  public  credit  is 
gone,"  *  replied  to  the  committee  that  the  amount  of  three 
months'  pay  was  more  than  all  the  receipts  from  all  the  states 
since  1781 ;  that  there  was  no  resource  but  the  issue  of  paper 
notes  in  anticipation  of  revenue.  || 


•  Washington  to  congreM,  18  March  1788. 
t  Washington  to  Bliind,  4  April  1788. 

j  Hamilton  to  Washington,  11  April  1788. 

•  Diplumutic  Correspondence,  xli^  342, 

I  K.  Morris  to  Uamilton,  14  April   1788, 


Sparks,  viii.,  300-81)9. 
Letters  to  Washington,  iv.,  17. 
Diplomatic  Correspondenec, 
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A  sharp  admonition  from  Vergennes  to  tlie  United  States 
speedily  to  meet  their  engagements  in  France  and  Holland,* 
and  the  representations  of  Washington,  quickened  the  deter- 
mination of  congress.  In  preparing  the  plan  for  a  revenue, 
Madison  was  assisted  by  Jefferson,  who  passed  a  large  part  of 
the  winter  in  Philadelphia. 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  America  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
millions  of  pounds;  at  the  close  of  it,  including  deficiencies 
that  were  still  to  be  funded,  it  amounted  to  twice  that  sum. 
The  debt  of  the  United  States  did  not  much  exceed  forty-two 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  annual  interest  on  that  debt  was  not 
far  from  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  to  fimd  it  successfully 
there  was  need  of  a  yearly  revenue  of  at  least  that  sum.  One 
million  was  hoped  for  from  specific  duties  on  enumerated  im- 
ports, and  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  others. 
A  million  and  a  half  doUare  more  were  to  be  raised  by  requisi- 
tions of  congress,  apportioned  on  the  states  according  to  popu- 
lation. This  more  convenient  method  had  liitherto  failed  from 
conflicts  on  the  rule  for  counting  slaves.  The  South  had  in- 
sisted on  the  ratio  of  two  for  one  freeman,  Williamson  of 
North  Carolina  said :  "  I  am  principled  against  slavery,  I 
think  slaves  an  incumbrance  to  society  instead  of  increasing 
its  ability  to  pay  taxes,"  f  To  effect  an  agreement,  Madison, 
seoonded  by  John  Rutledge,  offered  that  slaves  should  be  rated 
as  five  to  three,  and  this  compromise,  which  then  affected 
taxation  only  and  not  representation,  was  accepted  almost  with 
unanimity.  J 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  Hamilton  had  declared  in  con- 
gress tliat  he  wished  to  strengthen  the  federal  constitution 
through  a  general  convention,  and  should  soon,  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  his  constituents,  propose  a  plan  for  that 
pnrpose,  *  In  the  mean  time,  he  remained  inflexible  in  the 
opinion  that  an  attempt  to  obtain  reveniie  by  an  appUcation 
to  the  several  states  would  be  futile,  because  an  agreement 
could  never  be  arrived  at  through  partial  deliberations.     The 

*  Lucerne  to  R.  Uorrig,  16  March  1783,    Diplomatic  Corresponjence,  xi.,  107, 
168.  f  Gilpin,  423  ;  Elliot,  70. 

t  GUpin.  423,  424  ;  ElUot,  79.  *  Gilpio,  429,  430 ;  EUiot,  81. 
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vote  on  the  report  of  the  new  financial  measure,  which  he  op- 
posed as  inadequate,  was  taken  on  the  eighteenth  of  ApriL 
Georgia  alone  was  absent ;  eleven  states  were  fully  represented ; 
New  Hampshire  by  a  single  delegate.  Hamilton  and  the  two 
representative*  of  Rhode  Island,  alone  and  for  the  most  oppo- 
site reasons,  gave  their  votes  in  the  negative.  New  York  being 
divided,  nine  states  and  a  half  against  one,  twenty-five  delegates 
against  three,  recorded  their  votes  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 

To  the  relentless  exigencies  of  the  moment  the  financial 
proposition  of  the  eighteenth  of  April  offered  no  relief,  nor 
could  it  take  effect  until  it  should  be  accepted  by  every  one  of 
the  thirteen  states.  To  win  this  unanimous  assent,  ctmgress, 
in  the  words  of  Madison,  enforced  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
obligations  to  France,  to  members  of  the  republic  of  Holland, 
and  to  the  army.  Moreover,  "  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  responsible  for  the  greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  politi- 
cal society.  If  justice,  good  faith,  honor,  gratitude,  and  all  the 
other  qualities  which  ennoble  the  character  of  a  nation  and 
fulfil  the  ends  of  government,  be  the  fruits  of  our  unadulter- 
ated forms  of  republican  government,  the  oum  of  liberty  will 
acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre  which  it  has  never  yet  enjoyed  ; 
and  an  example  will  bo  set  which  cannot  but  have  the  most 
favorable  influence  on  the  rights  of  mankind."  New  York, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts  were  following 
the  example  of  Vii^ginia,  and  repealing  their  revenue  acts  of 
former  years ;  when  the  address  went  forth,  accompanied  by 
the  letter  of  congress  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  IdaDd  which 
Hamilton  hati  drafted,  and  by  varions  papen  showing  the 
amount  and  the  character  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Then,  on  the  twenty-eightli,  and  so  far  as  the  reeottlB  shoir 
merer  till  then,  congress  appointed  a  committee  on  the  New 
York  resdlotioDs  of  the  preceding  July  in  ftror  of  a  geoenl 
conventioii.  Its  choice  fell  oo  Ellsworth,  Cam^IU  WOboo, 
Goriiam,  namihon,  Peters,  McHetuy,  Ixanl,  and  Dnane.* 


TbMCbMa^i 
^wmtf^l^ik  rf  April. 
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In  October  1780,  congress  provided  for  forming  new  states 
out  of  the  north-western  territory.*  A  most  elaborate  report, 
read  in  November  1781,  recommended  that  the  lands  for  set- 
tlements "  should  be  laid  out  into  townships  of  about  six  miles 
square."  t  Early  in  1783  Rufns  Putnam,  with  other  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  in  New  England,  engaged  heartily  in 
a  plan  to  form  a  state  westward  of  the  Ohio,  and  Timothy 
Pickering,  who  had  framed  a  complete  plan  for  settling  lands 
in  Ohio,  proposed  to  them  that  "  the  total  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  state  should  form  an  essential  and  irrevocable  part  of 
the  constitution."  :f  To  "  unite  the  thirteen  states  in  one  groat 
political  interest,"  Bland,  a  man  of  culture,  wlio  had  served 
with  credit  as  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  congress  from  Yii^inia  since  1780,  now,  on  the  fifth  of  June 
1783,  brought  fonvard  an  "ordinance"  to  !»eccpt  conditionally 
the  cession  of  Virginia,  divide  it  into  districts  of  two  degrees 
of  latitude  by  three  degrees  of  longitude,  and  subdivide  each 
district  into  townships  of  a  fixed  number  of  miles  square  ;  each 
district  to  be  i-eceived  into  the  union  as  a  "sovereign"  state, 
80  soon  as  it  conld  count  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
tliese  embryo  states,  every  one  who  had  enlisted  for  the  war  or 
liad  served  for  three  years  was  to  receive  the  Imunty  lands 
promised  him,  and  tliirty  acres  more  for  each  dollar  due  to 
him  from  the  United  States.  One  tenth  part  of  the  soil  was 
to  be  reserved  for  "  the  payment  of  the  civil  list  of  the  United 
States,  the  erecting  of  frontier  posts,  and  the  founding  of 
Heminaries  of  learning ;  the  surplus  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
building  and  equipping  a  navy,  and  to  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever." This  pioneer  ordinance  for  colonizing  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  was  seconded  by  Hamilton,  and  referred 
to  a  grand  committee.** 

From  the  moment  when  it  became  officially  known  that  a 

*  Ls»8  relating  to  Pablic  Laods,  838 ;  JoumaU  of  Congress,  Ui.,  635. 

f  Endorsement  on  the  original  report  in  llie  state  department  is :  "  Read  in 
Mngr««i  8  November  1 781." 

J  Pickering's  Pickering,  i.,  646. 

•  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  xxxri.  MS.  The  ordinance  is  in  the  handwriting 
•f  Tboodorick  Bland,  and  indorsed  by  Charles  Thomson  :  "  Motion  of  Sir.  liland 
■•oooded  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  June  S,  1788.  Itef erred  to  the  grand  committee  of 
W  lUy  1783." 
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preliiuinary  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concladed,  Robert  Morrifl 
pereist.utly  demanded  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  array.* 
The  city  of  New  York  and  the  interior  posts  being  still  in 
British  hands,  his  importunity  was  resisted  by  Gorham  and 
Hamilton,  and  disapproved  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  a&urs ; 
but  the  public  penury  overcame  all  scruples. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  officers  to  pass  from  military 
service  to  civil  Ufe,  they  recalled  the  example  of  the  Roman 
Cincinnatus,  and,  adopting  his  name,  formed  themselves  into 
"one  society  of  friends,"  to  perpetuate  "  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
kuodneas"  and  to  help  officers  and  their  families  in  their  times 
of  need.  An  immutable  attachment  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  human  nature  was  made  the  law  of  conduct  for  members, 
to  whatever  nation  they  might  belong ;  and  those  who  were 
Ajmericui&  pledged  to  each  other  their  ''  unalterable  determi- 
natioo  to  promote  and  clierish  union  between  the  states"  t  By 
ODe  grave  error,  whidi  called  forth  from  many  sides  in  Ameri- 
fla  aad  in  Europe  the  aeTeraat  oeosura,  membeiship  was  made 
hereditary  in  their  eldest  male  posteri^.  The  oominander-in- 
ehief,  who  had  do  o&pring.  refused  to  separate  himself  from 
his  faithful  anmifiatiw  in  the  war ;  but  by  his  infloenoe  the  seci- 
es at  its  tirBt  genenl  naatiDg  in  May  17S4  proposed  to  its 
bnuidws  in  the  states  to  expunge  fnnu  its  coostitntion  the 
ehnaes  which  had'Wteited  ahnu  aiad  jiut  eompbint. 

The  genenl  ofder  of  the  seoood  day  of  Jane  pablished  the 
rasolTe  of  eoogreas  that  the  men  engaged  for  the  war,  with  a 
propo-  pcopoctiea  of  offieeia,  ware  wnmedtrtply  to  reoeiTe  fur- 
lo^i^  OB  the  rerene  of  which  was  their  diaehaige,  to  take 
efiget  on  the  do&utiTe  traa^  of  peaoek  Washit^ton  felt  the 
haa—t  anwihiKty  H  their  diativMa;!  bMhelMi  exhausted 
an  hia  inflMBoa.  The  en^y,  for  thvM  MoatW  pay,  Roeived 
«n^  notaa  onadj  "Kke  odnr  aetaa  mmei  inm  tlw  office  of 
finanee.^  *  These  w«(e  nomiaaQy  doe  ha  aix  mondu  to  the 
bearer,  with  aix  per  oenit  interaat  till  paid.    Their  vahie  in  the 


•  DlMy  aflUnlt  is  ni^  Okc,  «&,  an. 
t  W«M^(Ma  to  1I«A,  •  *M»  lltt. 

Stt-aai^aal 


t  %Mka,  i>.  ».  BOM. 

♦fOiifif^fcrWyej 
l«Jt|rt1«I^B%.OK.,iiL,3 
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market  was  two  shillings  or  two  and  sixpence  for  twenty  shil- 
lings.* The  veterans  were  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  and  there- 
fore, with  the  consciousness  of  Irnving  done  their  duty  to  their 
native  land  and  to  mankind,  they,  in  perfect  good  order,  bear- 
ing with  them  their  arms  as  memorials  of  their  service,  retired 
to  their  homes  "  without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts,  and 
without  a  farthing  of  money  in  their  pockets."  f 

The  events  of  the  last  four  mouths  called  into  full  action 
the  powers  and  emotions  of  Washington.  "State  politics," 
said  he,  "  interfere  too  much  with  the  more  liberal  and  exten- 
ove  plan  of  government  which  wisdom  and  foresight  would 
dictate.  The  honor,  power,  and  true  interest  of  this  country 
must  be  measured  by  a  continental  scale.  To  form  a  new  con- 
stitution that  will  give  consistency,  stability,  and  dignity  to  the 
onion  and  sufficient  powei's  to  the  great  cmmcil  of  the  nation 
for  general  purposes,  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  his  eomitry."  ;J: 

Lifted  alwve  himself,  and  borne  on  by  the  energy  of  his 
l)elief,  he  in  June  addressed  the  whole  people  through  a  last 
cireolar  to  the  governor  of  every  state,*  for  he  was  persuaded 
that  immediate  and  extreme  danger  overhung  the  life  of  the 
union.  "  With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis,"  such  are  his  words,  "  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime ; 
I  will  therefore  speak  without  disguise  the  language  of  free- 
dom and  of  sincerity.  Those  who  differ  from  nie  in  political 
sentiment  may  remark  that  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper 
line  of  my  duty  ;  but  tlie  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  the  part 
I  have  hitherto  acted,  experience  acquired  by  long  and  close 
attention  to  the  business  of  that  country  in  whose  service  I  have 
spent  the  prime  of  my  life  and  whose  happiness  will  always 
constitute  my  own,  the  ardent  desire  I  feel  of  enjoying  in  pri- 
vate life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the  benelits  of  a  wise  and 
liberal  government,  will  sooner  or  later  convince  my  comitry- 
men  that  thia  address  is  the  result  of  the  purest  intention." 


•  PcUtlah  Webster's  Political  Essays,  810 ;  compare  272. 
f  WuhingtOD  to  Cong^resa,  7  and  24  June  I78S.     Sparks,  viii.,  438,  458. 
t  Wxsbington  to  Lafayette,  5  April  1783.     Sparks,  viii.,  412. 
■  .'Sparks,  Till.,  439.    The  linte  of  the  circular  varies  with  the  time  of  its  suo- 
na^Te  eniissiou  to  the  several  utatea. 
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preliminary  treaty  of  peace  Jiad  been  concladed,  Robert  Morris 
persist-iitly  demanded  the  imme<iiate  dificharge  of  the  anoy.* 
The  city  of  New  York  and  the  interior  posts  being  still  in 
British  hands,  his  importunity  was  resisted  by  Gorham  and 
Hamilton,  and  disapproved  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs; 
but  the  public  jienury  overcame  all  scruples. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  officers  to  pass  from  military 
service  to  civil  life,  they  recalled  the  example  of  the  Roman 
CincinnatuB,  and,  adopting  his  name,  formed  themselves  into 
"  one  society  of  friends,"  to  perpetuate  "  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
kindness''  and  to  help  officers  and  tlieir  families  in  their  times 
of  need.  An  immutable  attachment  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  humiui  nature  was  made  the  law  of  conduct  for  members, 
to  whatever  nation  they  miglit  belong ;  and  those  who  were 
Americans  pledged  to  each  other  their  "  unalterable  determi- 
nation to  promote  and  cherish  union  between  the  states."  f  By 
one  grave  error,  which  called  forth  from  many  sides  in  Ameri- 
ca and  in  Europe  the  severest  censure,  memlicrship  was  made 
hereditary  in  their  eldest  male  posterity.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  no  offspring,  refused  to  separate  himself  from 
his  faithful  associates  in  the  war ;  but  by  Iiis  influence  the  soci- 
ety at  its  first  general  meeting  in  May  17S4  proposed  to  its 
branches  in  the  states  to  expunge  from  its  constitution  the 
clauses  which  had  excited  alanu  and  just  comjilaint. 

The  general  order  of  the  second  day  of  Jime  published  the 
resolve  of  congress  that  the  men  engaged  for  the  war,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  officers,  were  immediately  to  receive  fur- 
loughs, on  the  reverse  of  which  was  their  discharge,  to  take 
effect  on  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Washington  felt  the 
keenest  sensibility  at  their  distresses ;  |  but  he  had  exhausted 
all  his  influence.  The  army,  for  three  months'  pay,  received 
only  notes  exactly  "  like  other  notes  issued  from  the  office  of 
finance."  *  These  were  nominally  due  in  six  months  to  the 
bearer,  with  six  per  cent  interest  till  paid.     Their  value  in  the 


•  Diory  of  Morris  in  Dip.  Cor.,  lii.,  867,  note,  f  Sparks,  ix,,  28,  nola. 
t  'WaBliing:ton  to  Death,  6  June  1783.     Sparlu,  t!U.,  435. 

*  Ws8hin;^n  to  Bland,  4  April  17Mi<-,  Joumala  of  Congress,  for  Jul;p  9  and 
following  days.  \\..  287,  838  ;  Morris  to  congress,  18  July  1788,  Dip.  Cor.,  xii.,  876, 
880-386  and  S87-38S,  and  other  letters. 
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market  was  two  shillings  or  two  and  sixpence  for  twenty  eliil- 
lings.*  The  veterans  were  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  and  there- 
fore, with  the  conscionsness  of  having  done  their  duty  to  their 
native  land  and  to  mankind,  they,  in  perfect  good  order,  bear- 
ing with  them  their  arms  as  memorials  of  their  service,  retired 
to  their  homes  "  without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts,  and 
without  a  farthing  of  money  in  their  pockets."  f 

The  events  of  the  last  four  months  called  into  full  action 
the  powers  and  emotions  of  Washington.  "  State  politics," 
said  he,  "  interfere  too  much  with  the  more  hberal  and  exten- 
sive plan  of  government  which  wisdom  and  foresight  would 
dictate.  The  honor,  power,  and  true  interest  of  this  country 
must  be  measured  by  a  continental  scale.  To  fonn  a  new  con- 
stitution that  will  give  consistency,  stability,  and  dignity  to  the 
union  and  sufficient  powers  to  the  great  coimcil  of  the  nation 
for  general  purposes,  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  his  comitry."  J 

Lifted  alxtve  himself,  and  borne  on  by  the  energy  of  his 
belief,  he  in  June  addressed  tiie  whole  people  through  a  last 
circular  to  the  governor  of  every  state,**  for  he  was  persuaded 
that  immediate  and  extreme  danger  overhung  the  life  of  the 
union.  "  With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis,"  such  are  his  words,  "  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime ; 
I  will  therefore  speak  without  disguise  the  language  of  free- 
dom and  of  sincerity.  Those  who  differ  from  mc  in  political 
sentiment  may  remark  that  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper 
Kne  of  ray  duty  ;  but  the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  the  part 
I  have  hithert<i  acted,  experience  acquii*ed  by  long  and  close 
attention  to  the  business  of  tliat  country  in  whose  service  I  have 
spent  the  prime  of  my  life  and  whose  happiness  will  always 
constitute  my  ovm,  the  ardent  desire  I  feel  of  enjoying  in  pri- 
vate life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and 
lilK?ml  government,  will  sooner  or  later  convince  my  country- 
men that  this  address  is  the  result  of  the  purest  intention." 


•  PeUtlah  Webster's  Polilieal  Exgajs,  310;  compare  272. 

f  WMhington  to  Congress,  7  and  24  June  178.'}.     Sparks,  yiii.,  438,  456. 
X  WasbingtoD  to  Lafayette,  5  April  1783.     Sparks,  viii.,  412. 

•  Sparks,  viii.,  439.    The  date  of  the  circular  varies  witli  the  time  of  its  sao- 
ite  ctuu&ion  to  tlie  several  states. 
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TLouglitfiil  for  the  defence  of  the  republic,  the  retiiTug 
coriimauder-in-chief  recommended  "  a  proper  peace  establish- 
ment," and  au  absolutely  uniform  organization  of  the  "militia 
of  the  union  "  throughout  "  the  continent."  He  pleaded  for 
complete  justice  to  all  classes  of  public  creditore.  lie  entreated 
the  legislatui-e  of  each  state  to  pension  its  disabled  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  He  enforced  the  duty  of  the 
states,  ^nthout  *'  hesitating  a  single  moment,"  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  tlje  act  of  congress  estabhshing  a  revenue  for  the  United 
States,  for  the  only  alternative  was  a  national  bankruptcy. 
"  Honesty,"  he  said,  "  will  be  found  on  every  experiment  to 
be  the  best  and  only  tnie  policy.  In  what  part  of  the  con- 
tinent shall  we  find  any  man  or  body  of  men  who  would  not 
blush  to  propose  measures  puq>osely  calculated  to  rob  the 
soldier  of  his  stipend,  and  the  public  creditor  of  his  due?" 

He  then  proceeded  to  pronounce  solemn  judgment,  and  to 
summon  the  people  of  America  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  Provi- 
dence and  to  their  fellow-men.  "  If  a  spirit  of  disunion,  or 
obstinacy  and  jwrversencss,  should  in  any  of  the  states  attempt 
to  f nistrate  all  the  hajipy  etfecte  that  might  be  expectod  to  flow 
from  the  union,  that  state  which  puts  itsc^lf  in  op])osition  to  the 
aggregate  wisdom  of  the  continent  will  alone  be  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences.* 

"  Tlio  citizens  of  America,  the  sole  lords  and  proprietors 
of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  freedom  and  indei)endency.  Here  Heaven 
lias  crowne<l  all  its  other  blessings  by  giving  a  fairer  op]X)rtu- 
nity  for  j)olitical  happiness  than  any  otlier  nation  has  ever  been 
favored  with.  The  right*  of  mankind  are  better  understood 
and  more  clearly  defined  than  at  any  former  period.  The  col- 
lected wisdom  acquired  through  a  long  succession  of  years  is 
laid  open  for  our  use  in  the  establishment  of  our  forms  of 
government.  The  free  cultivation  of  letters,  the  unbounded 
extension  of  conmierce,  the  progressive  refinement  of  mau- 
ncrs,  the  growing  liberality  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  the 
pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation,  have  had  a  meliorating 
influence  on  mankind.  At  this  auspicious  period,  tlie  United 
States  came  into  existence  as  a  nation. 

•  8parkg,»m,446,  44». 
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"  Happiness  is  ours  if  we  seize  the  occasion  and  make  it 
our  own.  This  is  the  moment  to  give  such  a  tone  to  our  fed- 
eral government  as  will  enable  it  to  answer  the  ends  of  its  in- 
stitntion.  According  to  the  system  of  policy  the  states  shall 
adopt  at  this  moment,  it  is  to  ])e  decided  whether  the  revolu- 
tion must  ultimately  be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse ;  a 
blessing  or  a  curse,  not  to  the  present  age  alone,  for  with  our 
fate  will  the  destiny  of  imborn  millions  Ijc  involved. 

"  Essential  to  the  existence  of  the  United  States  is  the 
friendly  disposition  which  will  forget  local  prejudices  and 
policies,  make  mutual  concessions  to  the  geneml  prosperity, 
and,  in  some  instances,  sacrifice  iTidividual  advantages  to  the 
interest  of  the  community.  Liberty  is  the  basis  of  the  glorious 
fabric  of  our  independency  and  national  character,  and  who- 
ever would  dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  struct- 
ure, under  whatever  specious  pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will 
merit  the  bitterest  execration  and  the  severest  punishment 
which  can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  C(juntry. 

"It  is  indispensable  to  the  happinei>s  of  the  individual 
states  that  there  should  be  lodged  somewhere  a  siipreme  power 
to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of  the  confeder- 
ated republic,  without  which  the  union -cannot  be  of  long  du- 
ration,* and  everything  must  very  rapidly  tend  to  anarchy  and 
confusion.  Whatevei-  meaaures  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the 
onion,  or  to  violate  or  lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
America.  It  is  only  in  our  united  cliaracter  that  we  are 
known  as  an  empire,  that  onr  independence  is  acknowledged, 
that  onr  power  can  be  regarded,  or  our  credit  supported  among 
foreign  nations.  The  treaties  of  the  European  powers  with 
the  United  States  of  America  will  have  no  validity  on  a  dis- 
solution of  the  union.  We  shall  be  left  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  or  we  may  find  by  our  own  unhappy  experience  that 
there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  progression  from  the  extreme 
of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tyraimy,  and  that  arbitrary 
power  is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused 
to  licentiousness." 

This  circular  letter  of  Washington  the  governors  of  the 

•  Sparks,  viii.,  444. 
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states,  according  to  his  reqaest,  commanicated  to  liheir  respect- 
ive  l^islatnTes.  In  this  way  it  was  borne  to  every  home  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  entreated  the  people  to  receive  it  as 
"his  legacy"  on  his  retirement  to  private  life. 

He  avoided  the  appearance  of  dictating  to  congress  how 
the  constitution  should  be  formed ;  bnt,  while  he  was  careful 
to  declare  himself  "  no  advocate  for  their  having  to  do  with 
the  particular  policy  of  any  state  further  than  it  concerns  the 
union  at  large,^'  he  had  no  reserve  in  avowing  his  "  wish  to  see 
energy  given  to  the  federal  constitution  by  a  convention  of  the 
people.''  * 

The  newspapers  of  the  day,  as  they  carried  the  letter  of 
Washington  into  every  home,  caught  up  the  theme,  and  de- 
manded a  revision  of  the  constitution,  "  not  by  congress,  bnt 
by  a  continental  convention,  authorized  for  the  purpose."  f 

*  WafUngton  to  Dr.  WiUiam  Gordon,  8  July  IfSS. 

t  Among  them:  PhiUdelphi^  S  July  1783;  lUiyUnd  Guette,  II  Joly;  Tif. 
ginM  Gaiette,  10  July. 
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how  the  laio)  beoeived  the  leoaot  of  washington. 

Jijne-Deoembeb  1783. 

All  movements  conspired  to  fona  for  the  thirteeu  st^ites  a 
constitution,  sooner  than  thoy  dared  to  hope  and  "  tetter  than 
they  knew."  "  The  love  of  union  and  the  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  were  the  inseparable  inmates  of  the 
same  bosom.  Brave  men  from  different  states,  risking  life 
and  everj'thing  valuable  in  a  common  cause,  believed  by  all  to 
be  most  precious,  were  confiniied  in  the  habit  of  considering 
America  as  their  coimtry  and  congress  as  their  government."  * 
Acting  as  one,  they  had  attained  independence.  Moreover,  it 
was  their  fixed  lx;lief  that  tlicy  had  waged  battle  not  for  thera- 
eelves  aJone,  but  for  the  hoi>es  and  the  rights  of  mankind ;  and 
this  faith  overlcapt  the  limits  of  separate  commonwealths  with 
the  force  of  a  religious  eon\'iction.  For  eighteen  years  the 
states  had  watched  together  over  their  liberties ;  for  eight  they 
had  borne  arms  together  to  preserve  them ;  for  more  tliau  two 
they  liad  been  confederates  under  a  compact  to  remain  united 
forever. 

The  federation  excelled  every  one  that  had  preceded  it. 
Inter-citizenship  and  nmtual  equality  of  rights  between  all  its 
members  gave  to  it  a  new  character  and  an  enduring  unity. 
The  Ilebrew  commonwealth  was  intensely  exclusive,  both  by 
descent  and  from  religion ;  every  Greek  repubUc  grew  out  of 
families  and  tribes ;  the  word  nation  originally  implied  a  com- 
mon ancestry*.  All  mediii-val  republics,  like  the  Roman  mu- 
nicipalities, rested  on  privilege.  The  principle  of  inter-citi- 
•  aanfaall  in  Van  SootToord's  Cbiof  JuBtlcea  of  tbe  United  States,  814,  S15. 
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zenship  infused  itself  neither  into  the  constitution  of  the  old 
Germiin  empire,  nor  of  Swntzerland,  nor  of  Holland.  Even 
when  the  American  people  took  up  anna  agiiiiist  Great  Brit- 
ain, congress  defined  only  the  membership  *  of  each  colony  ; 
the  articles  of  confederation  first  brought  in  tlie  rule  that  any 
one  might  at  will  transfer  his  membership  from  one  state  to 
another.  Of  old  a  family,  a  sept,  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a  nation,  a 
race,  owed  its  unity  to  consanguinity.  Inter-citizenship  now 
took  the  place  of  consanguinity ;  the  Americans  became  not 
only  one  people,  but  one  nation.  They  had  framed  a  union  of 
several  states  in  one  confederacy,  fortified  and  bound  in  with 
a  further  union  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  one  of  them  by  a 
mutual  and  reciprocally  perfect  naturalization.f  This  inter- 
citizeruship,  though  only  in  its  third  year,  has  been  so  ratified 
by  national  affections,  by  the  national  acquisition  of  independ- 
ence, by  national  treaties,  by  national  interests,  by  national 
history,  that  the  jMopIo  jvossessing  it  cannot  but  take  one  step 
more,  and  from  an  indwelling  necessity  form  above  the  states  a 
common  constitution  fur  the  whole. 

It  was  to  a  nation  which  had  not  as  yet  a  self-existent  gov- 
ernment, and  which  needed  and  felt  tlie  need  of  one,  that 
Washington's  legacy  went  forth.  The  love  which  was  every- 
where cherished  for  him,  in  itself  had  become  a  bond  of  union. 
"  They  are  coraixilled  to  await  the  result  of  his  letter,"  re- 
ported Luzerne ;  :f  "  they  ho])e  more  from  the  weight  of  a  sin- 
gle citizen  than  from  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  body." 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  venerable  governor  of  Connecticut,  in 
his  prompt  reply  extolled  "  this  last  address  which  exhibited 
the  foundation  principles  "  of  "  an  indissoluble  union  of  the 
etates  under  one  fedei-al  head."  *  When  in  the  next  autumn 
this  faithful  war  governor,  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice, bade  farewell  to  public  life,  imitating  Washington,  he 
set  forth  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  through  them 
to  its  people,  that  the  grant  to  the  federal  constitution  of  pow- 
ers clearly  defined,  ascertained,  and  understood,  and  sufficient 


•  Joumftls  of  Congreas,  i.,  868. 

f  Ba«OQ'!)  fi|i«euh  for  general  natureliution,  SpedJing's  Bacon's  Letters  and 
lite,  Ui.,  819.  X  Luzerne  to  Vcrgenneii,  4  August  1783. 

•  Jonathan  TrumbuU  to  Washington,  10  June  1783. 
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for  all  the  great  purposes  of  union,  could  alone  lead  from  the 
tdanger  of  anarchy  to  national  happiness  and  glory.  * 

In  June  the  general  as,sembly  of  Delaware  coin[ilied  with 
all  parts  of  the  recominendation  of  congress,  coupling  the  im- 
post with  the  state's  quota  of  the  federal  requisition. f  To 
Washington,  Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  the  governor,  on  receiving 
the  circular,  reported  this  proof  of  their  zeal  for  establishing 
the  credit  of  the  union,  adding :  "  The  state  which  declines  a 
similar  conduct  must  be  bUnd  to  the  united  interest  with  which 
that  of  the  individual  states  is  inseparably  connected."  :j: 

Pennsylvania,  linking  together  the  North  and  the  South, 
never  hesitated  ;  then  and  ever  after,  it  made  the  reasoning  and 
the  hopefulness  of  Washington  its  own.  At  a  festival  in 
Pliiladelphia,  held  near  the  middle  of  July,  with  Diclcinson, 
the  president  of  the  state,  in  the  chair,  the  leading  toast  wa.s : 
"New  strength  to  the  union;"  and,  whou  ''Honor  and  im- 
mortality to  the  principles  in  Washington's  circular  letter  "  was 
iprojwsed,  the  company  rose  twice  and  manifested  their  appro- 
[bation  by  nine  huzzas. 

A  month  later,  Dickinson  and  the  council  of  Pennsylvania 
R?nt  to  the  general  assembly  the  valetlictory  of  the  commander- 
b-chief,  quoting  and  enforcing  his  words,  saying:  "We  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  confederation  be  strengthened 
and  unproved.  To  advance  the  dignity  of  the  union  is  the 
best  way  to  advance  the  interest  of  each  state.  A  federal  su- 
premacy, with  a  competent  national  revemie,  to  govern  firmly 
general  and  rektive  concerns,"  can  alone  "  ensure  the  respect, 
tniti(|uillity,  and  safety,  that  are  naturally  attached  to  an  exten- 
sive and  well-established  empire.  All  the  authorities  before 
mentioned  may  be  vested  in  a  federal  council,  not  only  with- 
out the  lea.st  danger  to  liberty,  but  liberty  will  be  thereby 
If.'ttcr  secured."**  The  house  on  the  twenty-tifth,  joining 
together  the  impost  and  the  quota  of  the  state,  unanimously 
ordered  the  grant  of  them  bothj  and  at  a  later  session  thanked 
Washington  specially  for  his  tinal  "circular  letter,  the  ines- 
timable legacy  bequeathed  to  his  country." 

•  Sttiart's  Trumbiill,  604-608.  +  Tapers  of  Old  Congress,  Ixxv.     MS. 
}  Nicbolns  Vnn  Dyke  to  Wasliington,  2  July  1783. 

•  CnlonUl  Kcixjids,  liii.,  048,  049.  |  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  lur.     U8, 
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In  March,  doriog  a  Bession  of  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  Greene,  who  had  received  the  suggestions  of  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  state  through  Guerard, 
the  governor,  representing  the  sufferings  and  mutinous  temper 
of  the  army,  and  the  need  of  a  revenue  for  congress,  and  say- 
ing :  "  Independence  can  only  prove  a  blessing  under  congres-  ■ 
sional  influence.  More  is  to  be  dreaded  from  the  members  of 
congress  exercising  too  little  than  too  much  power.  The  finan- 
cier says  his  department  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  To  the  north- 
ward, to  the  southward,  the  eyes  of  the  army  are  turned  u|X)n  the 
states,  whose  measures  will  determine  their  conduct.  They  will 
not  be  satisfied  vnth  general  promises ;  nothing  sLort  of  penna- 
nent  and  certain  revenue  will  keej)  them  subject  to  authority." 

"  No  dictation  by  a  Cromwell !  "  cried  impatient  members 
who  could  scarcely  wait  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  letter. 
To  mark  independence  of  cougi-ess  and  resistance  to  the  re<jui- 
fiitions  of  "  its  swordsmen,"  South  Carolina  revoked  its  grant 
to  the  United  States  of  power  to  levy  a  five  jwr  cent  duty 
on  imports.*  Greene  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
"he  had  done  his  duty,  and  would  await  events;"  but  he 
was  made  wiser  by  the  rebuff.  While  he  perceived  that  with- 
out more  effectual  support  the  power  of  congress  must  expire, 
he  saw  that  the  movement  of  soklicre  without  civil  autliority 
is  pregnant  with  danger,  and  would  naturally  fall  under  the 
"  direction  of  the  Clodiuses  and  Catilines  in  America."  f  The 
appeal  of  congress  in  April  exercised  little  counteracting  in- 
fluence; but,  when  the  circular  of  Washington  arrived,  the 
force  and  ailection  with  which  it  was  written  produced  an 
alteration  of  sentiment  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  t!ie  mem- 
bers. "  Washington  was  admired  before ;  now  he  was  little 
less  than  adored."  :t  The  continental  imjxist  act  was  adopted, 
though  not  without  a  clause  reserving  the  collection  of  the 
duties  to  the  officers  of  the  state,  and  appropriating  them  to 
the  payment  of  the  federal  quota  of  South  Carolina.* 

•  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  ii.,  387,  888. 
f  Greene  to  0.  Morris,  3  April  1783.    Sparks'  Life  of  G.  Monru,  i.,  261, 

262. 

X  Greene  to  Washington,  8  August  1788.    Letters  to  Washington,  iv.,  38. 

*  Stntutc  Ko.   1,19U,  passed  13  August  1783,  in  Statutes  at  Large  of  Soutb 
Carolina,  it.,  S70. 
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In  October,  Clinton,  the  governor  of  New  York,  responded 
Washington  :  "  Unless  the  powers  of  the  national  council 
enlargeii,  and  that  body  better  supported  than  at  present, 
all  its  measures  will  discover  such  feebleness  and  want  of 
nergy  as  will  stain  us  with  disgrace  and  expose  us  to  the  worst 
Sf  evils.''  *     And  in  the  following  January,  holding  up  to 
the  legislature  the  laiit  circular  of  the  coiurnaiidcr-in-chief,  he 
barged  them  to  "  be  attentive  to  every  measure  which  has  a 
[idency  to  cement  the  union  and  to  give  to  the  national 
Buncils  that  energy  which  may  bo  necessary  for  the  general 
Bl£are»t 
The  circular  reached  Massachusetts  just  when  the  legisla- 
ture was  complaining  of  the  half-pay  and  of  excessively  large 
ealaries  to  civU  officers.     The  senate  and  the  house  dispatched 
a  most  aflfectionate  joint  address  to  Wasliington,  attributing  to 
be  guidance  of  an  all-Avise  Providence  his  selection  as  com- 
ander-in-chief,  adding:  "While  patriots  shall  not  cease  to 
|)plaud  your  sacred  attachment  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  your 
ijlitary  virtue  and  achievements  will  make  tiie  brightest  pages 
_in  the  history  of  niiinkind."  ^     To  congress  the  legislature 
»ve  assurances  that  "it  could  not  without  horror  entertain  the 
Boat  distant  idea  of  tlie  dissolution  of  the  union ; "  though 
'the  extraordinary  grants  of  congress  to  civil  and  military 
oflBcers  had  produced  in  the  commonwealth  effects  of  a  threat- 
ening iispect."  *    John  Hancock,  the  popular  gov^emor,  com- 
mending Washington's  circular,  looked  to  him  as  the  states- 
man "  of  wisdom  and  experience,"  teaching  them  how  to  im- 
prove to  the  happiest  purj^wjses  the  advantages  gained  by  arms. 
Aa  president  of  the  senate,  Samuel  Adams  officially  signed 
1  remonstrance  of  Massachusetts  against  half-pay ;  as  a  citi- 
en,  he  frankly  and  boldly,  in  his  owni  state  and  in  Connecti- 
defeuded  the  advice  of   Wjishington :  "  In  resisting  en- 
oachments  on  our  rights,  an  army  became  necessary.     Con- 
.  were  and  ought  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  means  of 
wting  tliat  army  ;  they  had  an  imdoubted  right  in  the 
Teij"  nature  of  their  appointment  to  make  the  grant  of  half 

*CIiaU>n  to  Washington,  14  October  1783.     Letters  to  Wasbin^oo,  it.,  48. 

♦  Speccli  to  the  legislature,  21  January  1784. 

)  Ilotlou  Gazette,  22  August  1783.  "  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  27!1 
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pay ;  and,  as  it  waa  made  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  each 
atate  is  l)ound  in  justice  to  comply  with  it,  even  though  it 
should  seem  to  them  to  have  been  an  ill-judged  measure. 
States  as  well  as  individual  persons  are  equally  bound  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  and  it  is  one  part  of  the  description  given 
to  us  in  the  sacred  scriptures  of  an  honest  man,  that,  though 
'  he  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  he  changeth  not.'  "  * 

In  like  spirit  congress  replied  to  the  protest  against  half- 
pay.  "  The  measure  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  judgment 
framed  on  a  general  view  of  the  interests  of  the  union,  and 
pledged  the  national  faith  to  carry  it  into  effect.  If  a  state 
every  way  .so  important  as  Massachusetts  should  withhold  her 
solid  support  to  cont-titutional  measures  of  the  confederacy,  the 
result  must  be  a  dissolution  of  the  union  ;  and  then  slie  must 
hold  herself  as  alone  responsible  for  the  anarchy  and  domestic 
confusion  that  may  succeed."  f 

At  the  opening  of  the  autumn  session,  Hancock,  recalling 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  words  of  Washington, 
said :  "  How  to  strengtiien  and  improve  this  union,  so  ajs  to 
render  it  more  completely  adequate,  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  these  states.  Our  very  existence  as  a  free  nation 
is  suspended  upon  it."  ^ 

On  the  ninth  of  October  he  cited  to  the  general  court  ex- 
tracts of  letters  from  John  Adams  confirming  the  sentiments 
of  Washington.  Near  forty  towns  in  the  state  had  instnicted 
their  representatives  against  granting  the  impost  recommended 
by  congress.  And  yet  it  was  carried  in  the  house  by  seventy- 
two  ag.iin.>^t  sixty -five ;  a  proviso  that  it  sliould  not  lie  used  to 
dischai'ge  half-pay  or  its  commutation  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  ten ;  and  the  bill  passed  the  senate  almost  unani- 
mously.*    Some  of  the  towns  still  munnurod,  but  Boston  in 


*  Samuel  Adaras  to  a  friend  in  Connecticut.  Boston,  26  September  1788. 
Same  to  Noiili  Webster,  SO  April  1784.     MS. 

f  Jounittls  of  Congress,  iv.,  277,  278.  Congress,  on  wliich  Washington  waa 
then  in  attemluiico,  would  surely  liare  consulted  him  on  the  half-pay  of  which  he 
waa  the  author.  The  original  papers  prove  that  the  eoagre<i<<ional  reply  to  Uaaisa- 
chusctts  was  prepared  aftvr  much  consultation,  and  here  and  there  show  Iraoei 
of  his  mind.  {  Salem  Gazette  of  2  Oi-tober  1783. 

•  Samuel  Cooper  to  Ti-anklin,  10  October  1783.  Works  of  Franklin,  i.,  25 
Balem  Gazette,  30  October  1788. 
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towii-meeting  answered :  "  The  commutation  is  wisely  blended 
with  the  national  debt.  With  respect  to  the  impost,  if  we 
ever  mean  to  bo  a  nation,  we  must  give  power  to  congress, 
and  funds,  too." 

But  Washington's  letter  achieved  its  greatest  victory  in  his 
own  st-site.  ilercer  had  said  in  congress  that,  sooner  than  re- 
intitate  the  irajKist,  he  would  "crawl  to  Richmond  on  his  bare 
knees."  *  The  legislature,  which  was  in  session  when  the  com- 
munication from  congress  arrived,  ordered  a  bill  to  grant  the 
impost.    Jefferson  was  hoping  that  Henry  would  speak  for  the 

t,  but  he  remained  mute  in  his  place.f  Ricliard  Henry 
Lee  and  Thurston  spoke  of  congress  as  "  lusting  for  power." 
The  extent  of  the  implied  powers  which  Hamilton  had  as- 
serted in  the  letter  of  congress  to  Ehode  Island  was  "  repro- 
bated as  alarming  and  of  dangerous  tendency ;"|  and  on  the 
eleventh  of  June  the  proposition  of  congress  was  pronounced 
to  be  inadmissible,  because  tlie  revenue-officers  were  not  to  be 
amenable  to  the  commonwealth ;  because  the  power  of  coflectr 
ing  a  revenue  by  penal  laws  could  not  bo  delegated  without 
danger ;  and  because  the  moneys  to  be  raised  from  citizens  of 
Virginia  were  to  go  into  the  general  treasury.  So  the  propo- 
sition of  congress  wius  left  without  any  support.  Virginia,  to 
discharge  her  continental  debt,  preferred  to  establish  a  custom- 
house of  her  own,  appropriating  its  income  to  congress  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  making  good  the  deficiency  by  taxes 
on  laud,  negroes,  and  polk.  "The  state,"  said  Artlmr  Lee, 
**ifl  resolved  not  to  suffer  the  exercise  of  any  foreign  power 
or  influence  within  it."  *  But,  when  the  words  of  Washington 
were  read,  the  house  gave  leave  to  the  advocates  for  a  conti- 
nental impost  to  provide  for  it  by  a  bill  which  was  to  have  its 
first  reading  at  the  opening  of  tlie  next  session. 

These  events  did  but  render  Richard  Henry  Lee  more  ob- 
(Inrate.  Placing  himself  directly  in  the  way  of  AVashington 
lad  Madison,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  the  North :  *'  The  late 


*  Mftdiaon  to  Randolph,  18  February  IISH.     Gilpin,  60«. 
f  Jfffcreon  to  Madision,  7  May,  1  Juno,  17  .luni-  1783. 

)  Jofoph  JoDcs  of  King  George  lo  Madison,  11  June  1^88,  MS.;  in  part  in 
lite»'i  Madison,  i.,  438. 

•  Arthur  Lee  to  Theodorick  Bland,  13  June  1783.     Blond  Papers,  ii.,  110. 
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address  of  congress  to  the  states  on  the  impost  I  think  a  too 
early  and  too  strong  attempt  to  overleap  those  fences  estab- 
lished Ity  the  confederation  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  re- 
spective states.  Give  the  purse  to  an  aristocratie  assembly,  the 
sword  \vill  follow,  and  liberty  become  an  empty  name.  As 
for  increasing  the  power  of  congress,  I  would  answer  as  the 
discerning  men  of  old,  with  the  change  of  a  word  only :  '  No- 
lumus  leges  confederationis  mutari — we  forbid  change  in  the 
laws  of  the  confederation.' "  *  But,  in  the  time  aif orded  for 
reflection,  Washington's  valedictory  letter,  which  Jefferson  de- 
6cril:»e8  as  "  deservedly  applauded  by  the  world,"  f  gained  more 
and  more  power ;  at  the  adjourned  session,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  with  absolute  unanimity,  reversed  its  decision  and 
granted  by  law  the  continental  impost.  X  "  Ever^'thing  will 
come  right  at  last,"  said  Washington,  as  he  heard  the  gladden- 
ing news.* 

"Never,"  said  Geoi^  Mason,  "have  I  heard  one  single 
man  deny  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  union.  No  ob- 
ject can  be  lost  when  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  country 
is  strongly  attached  to  it."  |  "  I  do  not  believe,"  witnesses 
Jefferson,  "  there  has  ever  been  a  moment  when  a  single  whig 
in  any  one  state  would  not  have  shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of 
a  separation  of  their  state  from  the  confederacy."  *  A  pmpo- 
sition  had  been  made  in  June  to  revoke  the  release  to  the 
United  States  of  the  territory  north-west  of  tiie  river  Ohio. 
Patrick  Henry  was  for  bounding  the  state  reasonably  enough, 
but,  instead  of  ceding  the  parts  lopped  off,  he  was  for  fonning 
them  into  small  repul)lics  0  under  the  direction  of  Virginia. 
Nevertheless,  the  legislature,  guided  by  tlie  sincerity  and  jwr- 
severance  of  Joseph  Jones  of  King  George  count}',  conformed 
to  the  wishes  of  congress,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
of  December,  cheerfully  amended  and  confirmed  their  fonner 
cession.  J 

The  last  legislature  to  address  Washington  in  his  public 


•  It  n.  L«o  to  William  Whipplt",  1  July  1788.         f  Joffereoii's  Works,  ii.,  260. 

X  Hcning,  xi.,  818.  •  Sparks,  ix.,  5. 

I  Gi'Orgi.-  Ma8un  in  tlie  Virginia  Convention,  II  June  1788. 

^  JvlTcrMn,  ix.,  251.  (  JelTcraoD  to  Miidison,  17  June  1783 

{  Journals  of  Hoose  of  Delegates,  71,  79. 
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character  was  Maryland,  and  they  said :  "  By  your  letter  you 
have  tanght  ufi  how  to  value,  preserve,  and  improve  that 
lil)erty  which  your  services  under  the  smiles  of  Providence 
have  secured.  If  the  powers  given  to  congress  by  the  con- 
federation should  be  found  incompetent  to  the  purposes  of  the 
onion,  our  constitnents  will  readily  consent  to  enlarge  them."* 

On  the  part  of  congi*ess,  its  president,  Elias  Boudinot  of 
New  Jersey,  transmitted  to  the  ministers  of  America  in  Europe 
the  circular  letter  of  Washington  as  the  most  perfect  evidence 
of  "  his  inimitable  character."  f 

Before  the  end  of  June,  raw  recruits  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  in  the  barracks  at  Pliiladelpbia,  many  of  them  foreign 
bom,  joined  by  others  from  Lancaster,:]:  "  soldiers  of  a  day,  who 
I  could  have  very  few  hardships  to  complain  of,"  *  with  some 
returning  veterans  whom  they  forced  ijito  their  ranks,  ||  en- 
couraged by  no  officer  of  note, "^  surroimding  congress^  and 
the  council  of  Pennsylvania,  mutinously  presented  to  them 
demands  for  pa^'.  Congress  insisted  with  the  state  authorities 
that  the  militia  should  be  called  out  to  restore  order,  and,  the 
request  being  refused,  J  it  adjourned  to  Princeton.  On  tJie 
rumor  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  sending  troops  to  quell 
the  mutiny,  the  insurgents,  about  three  hundred  in  number, 
made  their  submission  to  the  president  of  the  state.  J 

The  incident  hastened  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the  per- 
manent residence  of  congress.  The  articles  of  confederation 
left  congress  free  to  meet  where  it  would.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  idea  naturally  arose  of  a  fede- 
ral town,  and  for  its  site  there  were  many  competitors.  Of 
the  thirteen  states  which  at  that  time  fringed  the  Atlantic,  the 
central  point  was  in  Maryland  or  Virginia.  In  Slarch  1783, 
New  York  tendered  Kingston ;  in  May,  Maryland  urged  the 
choice  of  Animpolis;  in  June,  New  Jersey  offered  a  district 
below  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.     Virginia,  having  George- 

•  AJdrea*  of  the  Maryland  legisUturc,  22  December  1783.     Ma 

i  r>iplu(natic  Correapoadeiicc,  178!i-1789,  i.,  U. 

J  Ihid.,  i.,  9.  »  imparks,  vUi.,  466. 

I  IHplonoaUc  Correspondence,  1783-1789,  i.,  10,  22,  23;  Hamilton,  i.,  387. 

-  Diplomatic  Correapondence,  li.,  614  ;  i.,  37,  60. 

I  Uilplt^  648;  Colonial  Records,  xiii.,  056.  ^  Ilamilton,  i:.,  27& 

{Diplomatic  Correspondence,  i.,  12. 
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town  for  its  object,*  invited  Maryland  to  join  in  a  cession  of 
equal  portions  of  territory  l^nng  together  on  the  Potomac; 
leaving  congress  to  fix  its  residence  on  either  side,  f 

During  the  summer,  congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  what  jurisdiction  it  should  exercise  in  ite  abiding- 
place.  Madison  took  counsel  with  Randolph,  and  especially 
with  Jefferson ; :]:  and  in  September  the  committee  of  which 
he  was  a  member  reported  that  the  state  ceding  the  territory 
must  give  up  all  jurisdiction  over  it ;  the  inhabitants  were  to 
be  assured  of  a  governineut  of  laws  made  by  representative*  of 
their  own  election.*  In  October,  congress  took  up  the  «juea- 
tion  of  its  permanent  residence,  j  Gerry  struggled  hard  for 
the  district  on  the  Potomac ;  but,  by  the  vote  of  Delaware  and 
all  the  northern  states,  "a  place  on  the  Delaware  near  the 
falls  "  was  selected.  Within  a  few  days  the  fear  of  an  over- 
powering inHueucc  of  the  middle  states  led  to  what  was  called 
"the  happy  coalition  ;"  on  the  seventeenth  Gerry  insisted  that 
the  alternate  residence  of  congress  in  two  places  would  secare 
the  mutual  coulideuce  and  affections  of  the  states  and  preserve 
the  federal  balance  of  power.  After  a  del)at«  of  several  days, 
New  England,  with  ilaryland,  Virginia,  and  the  two  Carolinas, 
decided  that  congress  should  reside  for  e<pial  periods  on  the 
Delaware  and  near  the  lower  falls  of  the  Potomac.  Till  build- 
ings for  its  use  should  be  erected,  it  was  to  meet  alternately  in 
AnnajKilis  and  Trenton.^  Tt»  carry  out  the  engagement,  a 
committee,  of  which  James  Monroe  was  a  member,  made  an 
excursion  from  Annajwlis  in  the  following  May  to  view  the 
country  round  Georgetown ;  and  they  rejwrted  in  favor  of  the 
position  on  which  the  city  of  Washington  now  stands.  ^ 

The  farewell  circular  letter  of  Wa8hingtx)n  atldressed  to  all 
his  countrymen  had  attractetl  the  attention  of  congreas,  and 
in  particular  of  Kamilton,  who  roused  himself  from  his  own 

•  Madison  to  Randolph,  IS  October  17R8.    Gilpin.  B78.  

t  Journals  of  the  Virginia  HouKe  of  Dclprales,  •.'S  June  1788,  p.  97. 
i  Mudi.son  to  Jefferson,  20  Septomber  I7S3.     Gilpin,  678. 

•  Gilpin,  R59,  671-57.^. 

I  Madison  to  Randolph,  13  October  1783.     Gilpin.  676. 
^  Ilig<!iiif>nn  to  Rlund,  January  nsi.     RIand  Papers,  li.,  118,  114.     Compare 

Boudinot  to  R.  R.  Livingston,  2.1  October  17SS. 
(  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  30  Ma}'  and  2^  Ma)  1 1$4. 
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desponding  mood  when  lie  saw  the  great  chieftain  go  forth 
alone  to  combat  "  the  epidemic  phrenzy "  *  of  the  supreme 
Bovereignty  of  the  separate  stat&s.  During  the  time  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  army,  "could  force  have  aviiiled,  he  had 
almost  wished  to  see  it  employed."  f  Knowing  nothing  before- 
hand of  Washington's  intoution  to  address  the  people,  he  had 
favored  some  combined  action  of  congress  and  the  general  to 
compel  the  states  forthwith  to  choose  between  national  anarchy 
and  a  consolidated  union.:]:  No  sooner  had  congress  esUiblished 
itself  in  Princeton  *  than  the  3'outhful  statesman  drafted  a 
most  elaborate  and  comjirohensive  series  of  resolutions  embody- 
ing in  clear  and  definite  language  the  defects  in  tbe  confedera- 
tion as  a  form  of  federal  government;  and  closing  with  an 
earnest  recommendation  to  the  several  states  to  appoint  a  con- 
vention to  meet  at  a  fixed  time  and  place,  witli  fuO  powers  to 
revise  the  confederation,  and  adopt  aiid  propose  such  altera- 
tions as  to  them  should  appear  necessary;  to  be  finally  ap- 
proved or  rejected  by  the  states  respectively. 

But  in  tbe  congress  of  that  day  he  found  httle  disposition 
to  second  an  immediate  effort  for  a  new  constitution.  Of  the 
committee  elected  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  which 
counted  among  its  members  the  great  names  of  EUswortli, 
Wilson,  and  Hamilton,  Wilson  and  two  others  had  gone  home ; 
Ellsworth  followed  in  the  first  half  of  July,  but  not  till  he  had 
announced  to  the  governor  of  C'ouuecticut :  ''  It  will  soon  be 
of  very  httle  consequence  where  congress  go,  if  they  are  not 
made  respectable  as  well  as  responsible ;  which  can  never  be 
done  without  giving  them  a  power  to  perform  engagements  aa 
well  afl  make  them.  There  must  be  a  revenue  somehow  estab- 
liiihed  tliat  can  be  relied  on  and  applied  for  national  purposes, 
independent  of  tiie  will  of  a  single  state,  or  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  support  nationid  faith,  or  national  existence.  The 
Jioweps  of  congress  must  be  adequate  to  tlie  purjwses  of  their 
ooustitution.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  abuses  and  misappU- 
cations ;  still  it  is  better  to  hazard  sometliing  than  to  hazard 

•  n»tnilton,  i.,  4<13,  f  Ibid.,  i,  353.  }  Ibid.,  i.,  402. 

•  Uainiltoo'8  endoreeraont  on  his  own  paper  is :  "  Resolutions  intended  to  bo 
('■linriiited  to  congress  at  Princeton  in  178S,  but  abandoned  for  want  of  supporL" 
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all."  *  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  Hamilton  wrote  to 
Greene  :  "  There  is  so  little  disposition,  either  in  or  out  of  con- 
gress, to  give  solidity  to  our  natioual  system,  that  there  is  no 
motive  to  a  man  to  lose  his  time  in  the  public  service  who  has 
no  other  view  than  to  promote  its  welfare.  Experience  must 
convince  lis  that  our  present  establishments  are  Utopian  before 
we  shall  be  ready  to  part  with  tiieni  for  better."  To  Jay  his 
words  were:  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  prejudice  and  folly 
have  nm  themselves  out  of  breath,  we  may  retnrn  to  reason 
and  correct  our  errors." f  Continued  in  "his  ill  forebodings 
a^  to  the  future  system  of  the  country,"  J  "  he  abandoned  his 
resolutions  fur  the  want  of  support." 

in  congress,  which  he  left  near  the  end  of  July,  three 
months  before  the  period  for  which  he  was  chosen  expired,  we 
know  through  an  ardent  friend  that  "  his  homilies  were  recol- 
lected with  pleasure ; "  that  his  extreme  zeal  made  impressions 
in  favor  of  his  integrity,  honor,  and  republifan  principles ;  that 
he  had  displayed  various  knowledge,  had  been  sometimes  in- 
temperate and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  visionary ;  that  cau- 
tious statesmen  thought,  if  he  could  pursue  an  object  with  as 
much  cold  perseverance  as  he  could  defend  it  with  ardor  and 
argument,  lie  would  prove  irresistible.**  From  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  bis  pride,  and  his  sense  of  duty,  he  gave  up  "  future 
views  of  public  life,"  |  to  toil  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  profession  of  whieh  to  him  the  labors  were  alike 
engrossing  and  irksome."^  In  four  successive  years,  with  few 
to  heed  him,  he  had  written  and  spoken  for  a  constituent 
federal  convention.  His  last  otHcial  word  to  Clinton  was: 
"  Strengthen  the  eoufederation."  () 

On  the  second  of  September,  more  than  a  month  after 
Ilamiltuu  had  withdrawn,  the  remnant  of  the  committee  of 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  iucreimed  !)y  Samuel  Huntington, 
of  Connecticut,  reported  that  "  until  the  effect  of  the  resolu- 

*  Ellsworth,  infra,  324.  f  Johnson,  ii.,  442.     Jay's  Jaj,  li.,  123. 
t  namilton,  i.,  852. 

•  MeUenry  to  Hamilton,  22  October  1788.     Ilimilton,  i.,  411. 
I  Flaiiiilton  to  Clinton,  14  May  1783.     riamilton,  i.,  8AR. 
^  That  Hamilton  dlBlikcd  the  labors  of  a  lawyer,  I  received  from  Eliplulct 

Nott. 

(  n'amilton  to  Clintoo,  3  October  1783.    Hamilton,  i.,  407. 
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tion  of  congress,  of  April  last,  relating  to  revenue,  should  be 
known,  it  would  be  proper  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  senate  and  assembly 
of  New  York."  *  In  this  way  the  first  proposition  by  a  state 
for  reforming  the  government  through  a  federal  convention 
was  put  to  sleep. 

All  this  while  the  British  commander  was  preparing  for 
the  evacuation  of  New  York.  The  malignant  cruelty  of  royal- 
ists, especially  in  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  who  prompted 
and  loved  to  execute  the  nithless  ordere  of  (lermain,  aroused 
against  them,  as  had  been  foretold,  a  just  indignation,  which 
unhappily  extended  to  thou.sands  of  families  in  tiie  United 
States  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  excesses.  Toward  these 
Washington  and  Adams,  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson 
who  was  especially  called  "  their  protector  and  suppoit,"  f  and 
many  of  the  best  counselled  forliearance  and  forgiveness.  Mo- 
tives of  policy  urged  their  absorption  into  the  pf)pulation  of 
the  union  now  that  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  had  continued 
their  allegiance  had  given  them  their  release.  But  a  dread  of 
their  ix)litical  influence  prevailed,  and  before  the  end  of  1783 
thousands  of  loyalists,  famihes  of  superior  culture,  like  the 
original  i>lanter8  of  Massachusetts,  were  driven  to  seelc  homes 
in  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia.  J  In  this  way  the  United  States 
out  of  their  own  children  built  up  on  their  border  a  colony  of 
rivals  in  navigation  and  the  fitihery  whoso  loyalty  to  the  British 
crown  was  sanctiiied  by  misfortmies.  Nor  did  tlie  British 
parliament  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  compensate  all  refugees 
for  the  cimfiscation  of  their  property,  and,  when  the  amount 
was  aiicertained,  it  voted  them  from  the  British  treasury  as  an 
indemnity  very  nearly  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.* 

The  A!neriean'arniy  being  nearly  disbanded,  Washington, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  with  Governor  Clinton  as  liis  com- 
panion, made  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  during  which  he 
persf>nally  examined  the  lines  of  water  communication  lietween 
brandies  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  the  lakes  and 
the  Susquehanna.    By  these  observations,  he  comprehended 

•  Report  of  Peters,  Mcltenry,  Izard,  Duane,  and  S.  Huntingdon,  of  2  Septem- 
ber 1783.  f  Luzerne  to  lUyneval,  of  18  June  1784.     MS. 
X  Halibarton's  N'ova  Scotia,  i.,  263.  *  Sabine's  LojaliBta,  UL 
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more  clearly  "the  immense  extent  and  importance  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  rest  con- 
tented,"' said  he,  "  till  I  have  explored  the  western  country 
and  traversed  great  part  of  those  lines  which  give  boimds  to  a 
new  empire."  * 

lie  wished  at  that  time  to  visit  the  Niagara ;  but  over  the 
fort  on  the  American  side  of  that  river  the  British  flag  still 
waved.  Thrice  Washington  had  invited  the  attention  of  con- 
gress to  the  western  posts ;  and  he  was  now  instructed  to 
demand  them.  He  accordingly  accredited  Steul)en  to  Haldi- 
mand,  the  British  comniander-iii  chief  in  Canada,  with  power 
to  receive  tliem.  At  Sorel,  on  the  eij^hth  of  August,  Steuben 
explained  his  mission  to  Haldiiuaiid,  who  answered  that  he 
had  not  received  any  orders  for  making  the  least  arrangements 
for  the  evacuation  of  a  single  post;  and  without  positive 
orders  he  would  not  evacuate  one  inch  of  ground,  f  Nor 
would  he  permit  Steuben  to  communicate  with  the  inhabitimts 
of  any  place  occupied  bv  the  British. 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  just  as  "Washington  had  re- 
turned from  his  northern  tour,  congress,  ten  states  being  pres- 
ent, unanimously  voted  him  a  statue  of  bronze,  to  l)e  executed 
by  the  best  artist  of  Europe.  ^  On  the  mai-ble  pedestal  were 
to  be  represented,  in  low  relief,  tlie  evacuation  of  Boston,  tlio 
capture  of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  the  victory  at  Princet^m,  the 
action  at  Monmouth,  and  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  York- 
town.  "The  statue,"  wrote  Luzenie,  "is  the  only  mark  of 
pubUc  gratitude  which  Washington  can  accept,  and  the  only 
one  which  the  government  in  it«  poverty  can  offer."  * 

But  a  greater  honor  awaited  him.  At  the  request  of  con- 
gress, he  removed  his  quarters  tfi  the  neighborhood  of  Prince- 
ton ;  and  on  the  twenty-«L\th,  in  a  public  aiidieuce,  Boudinot, 
the  president,  said  to  him :  "  In  other  nations  many  have  de- 
served and  received  tlie  thanks  of  the  pnblic  ;  but  to  you,  sir, 
peculiar  praise  is  due;  your  services  have  been  essential  in 


•  Washington  to  Chasfellux,  12  Octotjcr  1783.    ."parks.  tUI.,  <80. 

t  Baron  Steuben  to  WoshioRtou,  28  Augunl  178.1.     Letters  to  Waahingtoo, 
It.,  41,  42. 

J  JournniB  of  Congress,  iy.,  251.     It  still  rcmaius  to  give  effect  to  the  vote. 

*  Luzerne  to  Vergcuues,  20  August  1783.     US. 
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|uirmg  and  establishing  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
your  country.  It  still  needs  your  services  in  forming  arrange- 
ments for  the  time  of  peace."  A  committee  was  charged  to 
receive  his  assistance  in  preparing  and  directing  the  necessary 
plans.* 

The  choice  of  Washington  for  a  counsellor  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  congress  in  favor  of  imion,  and  a  series  of  national 
measures  was  inaugurated.  For  a  peace  establishment,  he  ma- 
tured a  system  which  was  capable  of  a  gradual  development. 
He  would  have  a  regular  and  standing  force  of  twent)--8ix  him- 
dred  and  thirty-one  men,  to  be  employed  chiefly  in  garrison- 
ing the  frontier  posts.  Light  troops  he  specially  recommended 
as  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  jwople  in  all  the 
states  were  to  be  organized  and  trained  iu  anus  as  one  grand 
national  mihtia.  He  proposed  a  inilihiry  academy  like  tlie 
Prussian  schools,  of  which  he  had  loanied  the  character  from 
Steuben.  Vacancies  in  the  class  of  officers  were  to  be  tilled 
from  its  graduates;  but  promotions  were  not  to  depend  on 
Beniority  alone.  For  the  materials  essential  to  war,  there  were 
to  be  not  only  national  arsenals  but  national  manufactories. 
The  protection  of  foreign  commerce  would  require  a  navy. 
All  branches  in  the  service  were  to  look  exclusively  to  con- 
gress for  their  orders  and  their  pay.  A  penniless  treasury, 
which  congress  knew  not  how  to  fill,  made  the  scheme  for  the 
moment  an  ideal  one. 

To  regulate  intercourse  with  the  tribes  of  Indians,  Wash- 
ington laid  down  the  outlines  of  a  system.  Outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  states  no  purchase  of  their  lands  was  to  be  made, 
liut  by  the  United  States  a.s  "  the  sovereign  power."  All  trad- 
ers with  them  were  to  be  under  strict  control.  He  penetrated 
the  sinister  design  of  the  British  goveninient  to  hold  the  west- 
em  posts,  and  recommended  friendly  attention  to  the  French 
and  other  settlers  at  Detroit  and  elsewhere  in  the  western  terri- 
tory. Looking  to  "  the  formation  of  new  states,"  he  sketched 
the  boundaries  of  Ohio  and  of  Michig-an,  and,  on  his  advice,t 
congress  in  October  resolved  on  appointing  a  committee  to  re- 


*  Journals  of  Coagress,  iv.,  256. 

f  WoshingUm  to  Duane,  1  September  1783.    Sparka,  viii.,  477. 
cab  of  Caagre&a,  l,  2SO-2aO. 
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port  a  plan  of  a  temporary  govemmetit  for  the  western  terri- 
tory whose  inhabitauts  were  one  day  to  be  received  into  the 
union  under  republican  constitutions  of  their  owti  choice. 
Here  the  greatness  of  the  intention  was  not  impaired  by  the 
public  penury,  for  the  work  was  to  be  executed  by  the  emi- 
grants themselves.  In  anticipation  of  an  acceptable  cession  of 
the  north-western  lands  by  all  the  claimant  states,  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  a  right  to  bounty  lauds  began  to  gain  the 
West  by  way  of  the  lakes  or  across  the  mountains.*  This  was 
the  movement  toward  union  which  nothing  could  repress  or 
weaken.  Especially  Maryland  insisted  that  "  the  sovereignty 
over  the  western  territory  was  vested  in  the  United  States  as 
one  undivided  and  independent  nation."  + 

Among  his  latest  official  acts,  Washington  interceded  with 
congress  on  behalf  of  Kosciuszko,  pleading  for  him  "hia  merit 
and  services  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  knew 
him ; "  and  congress  accordingly  granted  the  Polish  exile  who 
was  to  become  dear  to  many  nations  the  brevet  commission  of 
brigadier-general.  X 

The  last  days  of  this  congress  were  cheered  by  the  arrival 
of  Van  Berckel  as  envoy  from  the  Dutch  republic,  the  first 
minister  accredited  to  America  since  the  peace.*  An  escort 
was  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  in 
a  public  a\idience,  congress  gave  him  a  national  welcome. 

Ou  the  first  of  November  the  third  congress  under  the  eon- 
federation  came  together  for  the  last  time.  It  made  persistent 
attempts  to  invigorate  the  union ;  declared  the  inviolable  sanc- 
tity of  the  national  debt ;  asked  of  the  states  a  general  revenue ; 
prepared  for  planting  new  states  in  the  continental  domain ; 
and  extended  di])lomatic  relations.  Its  demand  of  powers  of 
government  did  not  reach  far  enough,  but  it  kept  alive  the  de- 
sire of  reform.  It  appointed  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  that 
"  all  the  people  might  assemble  to  give  praise  to  their  Supreme 
Benefactor  for  the  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence  of 


•  Journals  of  Conprcaj,  iv.,  294-296. 

f  Journals  of  Congress,  ir.,  265.     lu  the  original  MS.  the  woiil  "  one  "  U  twke 
iindcrsi-orcd. 

I  W«!<hington  to  Congrogg,  S  October  1783.    Sparks,  tIU.,  487. 

*  Van  Berckel  to  the  stau>a  general,  8  November  1783.    MS. 
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the  United  States ; ' '  and,  as  tlie  day  came,  the  pulpit  echoed 
the  prayer :  "  May  all  the  states  be  one."  * 

The  principle  of  rotation  drove  Madison  from  the  national 
councils.  He  was  unmarried  and  above  care ;  and,  until  he 
should  again  be  eligil)le  to  congress,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  federal  government  and  to  public  service  in  the  leg- 
islature of  his  own  state,  where  with  strong  convictions  and 
unselfish  patriotism  he  wrought  with  single-mindedness  to 
bring  about  an  efficient  form  of  republican  government. 
He  was  calm,  wakeful^  and  cautious,  pursuing  with  patience 
his  one  great  object,  never  missing  an  opixirtunity  to  ad- 
vance it,  caring  not  overmuch  for  conspicuousness  or  fame, 
and  ever  ready  to  efface  himself  if  he  could  but  accompb'sh 
his  design. 

On  Sunday,  the  second  of  November,  the  day  before  the 
discharge  of  aU  persons  enlisted  for  the  war,  the  commander- 
in-chief  addressed  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  however 
widely  their  members  might  be  dispersed.  Mingling  affection- 
ate thanks  with  praise,  he  described  their  unparalleled  perse- 
verance for  eight  long  years  as  little  short  of  a  standing  mira- 
cle, and  for  their  solace  bade  them  call  to  recollection  the 
astonishing  events  in  which  they  had  taken  part,  the  enlarged 
prospects  of  happiness  which  they  Itad  assisted  to  open  for  the 
human  race.  He  encouraged  them  as  citizens  to  renew  their 
old  occupations ;  and,  to  those  hardy  soldiers  who  were  fond  of 
domestic  enjoyment  and  personal  independence,  he  pointed  to 
the  fertile  regions  beyond  the  Alteghanies  as  the  most  happy 
asylum.  In  the  moment  of  piirting,  lie  hel<l  up  as  an  example 
to  tlie  country  the  harmony  which  had  prevailed  in  the  camp, 
where  men  from  different  parts  of  the  continent  and  of  the 
most  violent  local  prejudices  instantly  became  but  one  patriotic 
hand  of  brothers.  "  Althougli  the  general,"  these  are  the  words 
of  his  last  order,  "has  so  frequently  given  it  as  his  opinion  in 
the  most  public  and  explicit  manner,  that,  unless  the  principles 
of  tlie  federal  government  were  properly  supported,  and  the 
powers  of  the  union  increased,  the  honor,  dignity,  and  justice 
of  the  nation  would  be  lost  forever,  yet  he  cannot  help  leaving 
it  as  his  last  injunction  to  every  officer  and  every  soldier  to  add 

*  Jolin  Uurraj's  thanksgiving  sermon,  Tyranny's  grove  destroyed,  p.  71. 
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Iiis  best  endeavors  toward  efEecting  these  great  purposes." ' 
Wasljington  sent  forth  every  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers  as  an^ 
apostle  of  union  under  a  new  constitution. 

Almost  all  the  Germans  who  had  been  prisoners  preferred 
to  abide  in  the  United  States,  where  they  soon  became  useful 
citizens.  The  remnant  of  the  British  anny  had  crossed  to 
Staten  Island  and  Long  Island  for  embarkation,  when,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  Washington  and  the  governor  and 
other  officers  of  the  state  and  city  of  New  York  were  met  at 
the  Bowery  by  Knox  and  citizens,  and  in  orderly  procession 
made  tlieir  glad  progress  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  Rejoic- 
ings followed.  The  emblem  cliosen  to  introduce  the  evening 
display  of  fireworks  was  a  dove  descending  with  the  olive- 
branch. 

For  their  farewell  to  Washington,  the  oflScers  of  the  army, 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  met  at  a  public-house  near  the 
Batt(?ry,  and  were  soon  joined  by  their  cotnmander.  The 
thougiits  of  the  eight  years  which  they  had  passed  together, 
their  common  distresses,  their  victories,  and  now  their  parting 
from  the  public  service,  the  future  of  themselves  and  of  their 
country,  came  thronging  to  every  mind.  No  relation  of  friend- 
ship is  stronger  or  more  tender  than  that  between  men  who 
liave  shared  together  the  perils  of  war  in  a  noble  and  upright 
cause.  The  oflicors  could  attest  that  tlie  courage  which  is  the 
most  perfect  and  the  most  rare,  the  courage  which  determines 
the  man,  witliout  the  least  hesitation,  to  hold  his  life  of  loss 
account  than  the  success  of  the  cause  for  which  he  contends, 
was  the  habit  of  Washington.  Pleilging  them  in  a  glass  of 
wine,  he  thus  addressed  them :  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love 
and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  May  your  latter  days 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been 
glorious.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  of  you  will  come 
and  take  me  by  the  hand."  With  teal's  on  his  cheeks,  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  Knox,  who  stood  nearest,  and  embraced 
him.  In  the  same  manner  he  took  leave  of  every  ofiicer.  Fol 
lowed  by  the  company  in  a  silent  procession,  he  passed  through 
a  corps  of  light  infantry  to  the  ferry  at  Whitehall.     Entering 

*  Farewell  •ddress  to  the  arm!e<  of  the  United  States.    Becky  Hill,  new 
Priaceton,  2  November  178S.    Sparlis,  riii.,  496. 
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his  bai^,  he  waved  his  hat  to  them ;  with  the  same  silence 
they  returned  that  last  voicele-ss  farewell,  and  the  boat  puslied 
across  the  Hudson.  A  father  parting  from  his  cliildron  could 
not  excite  more  regret  nor  draw  more  tears,* 

On  his  way  through  New  Jersey  the  chief  was  received 
with  the  tenderest  respect  and  allection  by  all  classes  of  men. 
The  roads  were  covered  with  people  wlio  came  from  all  quar- 
ters to  see  him,  to  get  near  to  him,  to  speak  to  him.  Alone 
and  ready  to  lay  down  in  the  hands  of  congress  the  command 
which  had  been  confided  to  him,  he  appeared  even  greater  than 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  Ignited  States. 
The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  knew  that  he  was  dmwing 
near,  and,  without  other  notice,  an  innumerable  crowd  placed 
themselves  along  the  road  where  he  was  to  pass.  Women,  ag'^d 
men,  left  their  houses  to  see  him.  Children  passed  among  the 
horses  to  touch  his  garments.  Acclamations  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude accompanied  him  in  all  the  streets.  Never  was  hom- 
age more  spontaneous  or  more  pure.  The  genenil  enjoyed 
the  scene,  and  owmed  himself  by  this  moment  rej>aid  for  eight 
years  of  toils  and  wants  and  tribulatiou8.t 

At  Philadelphia  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  comptroller 
hia  accounts  to  the  thirteenth  of  December  1783,  all  written 
witli  minute  exactness  by  his  own  hand,  and  accompanied  by 
vonchers  conveniently  arranged.  Evciy  debit  against  him  was 
credited ;  but,  as  he  hatl  not  always  made  an  entry  of  moneys 
of  his  own  expended  in  the  public  service,  he  was,  and  chose 
to  remain,  a  considerable  loser.  To  the  last  he  refused  all 
oomperuiation  and  all  indemnity,  though  his  resources  had  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  war. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  December,  at  noon,  congress  in 
Annapolis  received  the  commander-in-chief.  Its  members, 
when  seated,  wore  their  hats,  as  a  sign  that  they  represented 
the  sovereignty  of  the  union.  Pkees  were  assigned  to  th6 
governor,  council,  and  legislature  of  Maryland,  to  general  ofR- 
cere,  and  to  the  representative  of  France.  Spectators  filled 
the  gallery  and  crowded  upon  the  floor.  Hope  gladdened  all 
as  they  forecast  the  coming  greatness  of  their  land. 

•  Lazcrne  to  Vcrgenncs,  13  December  1783.     MS.     . 
f  Ibid. 
»0l.  »i  —  9 
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UieJltg  with  dignity,  Wasliington  spoke  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  coiuiiioii  caitst';  the  support  of  congress;  of  his  country- 
juiit ;  oi  l^rovideuc*  ;  aud  he  commended  the- interests  of  "our 
dtiajxwt  country  to  the  care  of  Ahnighty  God."'  Then  sjiying 
tl,  '  ,il  liiiitJii<d  the  work  assigned  hira  to  do,  he  bade  an 

ail,  ,.'  ttuvwoll  to  the  august  body  under  whose  orders  he 

hud  iKi  long  acted,  resigned  with  satisfaction  the  commission 
which  ho  had  ai.'wpted  with  diffidence,  and  took  leave  of  public 
life.  His  emotion  was  s<j  great  that,  as  he  advanced  and  de- 
livoivd  up  his  conimissioo,  he  seemed  unable  to  have  uttered 
more. 

The  liand  that  wrote  the  declaration  of  independence  pre- 
|ttuvd  tho  words  which,  in  tlie  name  of  congress,  its  president, 
turning  jwlt!  fn)m  excess  of  feeling,  then  addressed  to  Wash- 
iu^l^ai,  who  stood,  lilling  and  commanding  every  eye: 

'•Sir:  Tho  United  States  in  congress  assembled  receive 
with  emotions  tiM)  atfecting  for  utterance  the  8<^)lemn  resigna- 
tion  of  the  authorities  under  which  you  have  led  their  troops 
with  HUWHvw  tlirongh  a  j>erilous  and  a  doubtful  war.  Called 
upon  by  your  country  to  defend  its  invaded  rights,  you  accept- 
wl  thy  aacrtHl  charge  before  it  Iiad  formed  alliances,  and  wliilst 
it  was  without  funds  or  a  government  to  support  you.  You 
bavo  (HUuhictiHl  tho  great  military  contest  with  wisdom  and  forti- 
tii  !  '  .  irliibly  regurding  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  through 
a  ismid  clumges.   You  have  persevered  till  these  United 

Stutivt,  aidtnl  by  a  magnanimous  king  and  nation,  have  been  ena- 
lilt'il  undor  ii  just  Providence  to  cJose  the  war  in  freedom,  safe- 
ly, and  indi'pondonce.  Having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those 
who  inllirt  ntid  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  with  the  blessings 
of  .Vi'ur  fclliiw-<'itizens,  yon  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of 
action ;  but  tlio  glory  of  your  virtues  will  continue  to  animate 
rmuoltwit  agtm.  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of 
otir  dl'al'^^st  country  to  tlie  protection  of  Almighty  (iod,  be- 
nuoi-liing  him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens  to 
hnprovo  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy 
und  iiwpw'tablo  nation." 

No  niorv  pleasing  words  could  have  reached  Washington 
than  tli«HO  which  jiledged  congress  to  the  reform  of  the  na- 
tiouul  goveniment.     The  allusion  to  tlie  alliance  with  France 
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was  right,  for  otherwise  the  achievement  of  independence 
would  seem  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  United  States  alone. 
But  France  and  England  were  now  at  peace ;  and  after  their 
reconciliation  Washington,  the  happiest  of  warriors,  as  he  un- 
girded  the  sword,  would  not  recall  that  thej  had  been  at  war. 
The  business  of  the  day  being  over,  Washington  set  out 
for  Mount  Vernon,  and  on  Christmas  eve,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  nine  years,  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own  home ; 
but  not  to  find  rest  there,  for  the  doom  of  greatness  was  upon 
him. 
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Of  many  caiiseB  promoting  union,  four  abore  othere  exer- 
cised a  steady  and  commanding  influence.  The  new  republic 
tui  one  nation  ranst  have  power  to  regulate  its  foreign  com- 
merce ;  to  colonize  its  large  domain ;  to  provide  an  adeijuato 
revenne ;  and  to  establish  justice  in  domestic  trade  l>y  prohib- 
iting the  sejiarate  state*  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. Each  of  these  four  causes  was  of  vital  importance; 
but  the  necessity  for  regulating  commerce  gave  the  immediate 
impulse  to  a  more  perfect  constitution.  Happily,  the  British 
order  in  council  of  the  second  of  Jidy  1 7S3  restricted  to  Brit- 
ish subjects  and  shijre  the  carrying  of  Ameriem  produce  from 
American  jxirts  to  any  British  West  India  island,  and  the  car- 
rying of  the  produce  of  those  islands  to  any  port  in  America. 
"  This  proclamation,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  Secretary  Living- 
ston, "  is  issued  in  full  confidence  that  the  United  States  can- 
not agree  to  act  as  one  nation.  They  will  soon  see  the  neces- 
sity of  measures  to  counteract  their  enemies.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  authority  to  draw  together  the  minds,  affections,  and 
forces  of  the  states  in  their  common  foreign  concerns,  we  shall 
be  the  sport  of  transatlantic  politicians,  who  hate  liberty  and 
every  country  that  enjoys  it."  * 

Letters  of  Adams  and  one  of  like  tenor  from  Franklin 
having  been  fully  considered,  congress,  on  the  twenty -ninth 
of  September  1783,  agreed  that  the  United  States  could  become 
respectable  only  by  more  energy  in  government ;  but,  us  usualj 

*  Diploaifttic  Corrcgpoudenoc,  vU.,  81, 100. 
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thsy  only  referred  "  the  important  subject  under  deliberation  " 
to  a  special  committee,*  which,  having  Arthur  Lee  for  one 
of  its  memlHifs,  in  due  time  reported  that  "  as  the  several 
states  are  sovereign  and  independent,  and  possess  the  jxtwer  of 
acting  as  may  to  them  seem' best,  congress  will  not  attempt  to 
point  out  the  path.  The  mode  for  joint  efforts  will  suggest 
itself  to  tlie  good  sense  of  America."  f 

The  states  could  not  successfully  defeiid  themselves  against 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  by  separate  legislation,  because  it 
was  not  the  intei-est  of  any  one  of  them  to  exclude  British 
vessels  from  their  harbors  unless  the  like  measure  should  be 
adopted  by  every  other ;  and  a  union  of  thirteen  distinct  pow- 
ers would  encoxmter  the  very  difficulty  which  had  so  often 
proved  insuperable.  Bnt,  while  every  increase  of  the  power 
of  congress  in  domestic  affairs  roused  jealousies  between  the 
states,  the  selfish  design  of  a  foreign  government  to  repress 
their  industry  drew  them  together  against  a  common  adver- 
sary. 

The  complete  cession  of  the  North-west  and  tlie  grant  of 
the  desired  impost  were  the  offerings  of  Virginia  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  ^  Simultaneously  her  legislature,  on  the  fourth 
of  December,  took  cognizance  of  the  aggressions  on  equal  com- 
meree.  Tlie  Virginiims  owned  not  much  shipping,  and  had 
no  special  interest  in  the  West  India  trade ;  but  the  British 
prohibitory  policy  offended  their  pride  and  their  sense  of 
honor,  and,  as  in  the  war  they  had  looked  upon  "  union  as  the 
rock  of  their  political  salvation,"  so  they  again  "  rang  the  bell " 
to  call  the  other  states  to  council.  They  complained  of  "  a 
disposition  in  Great  Britain  to  gain  partial  advantages,  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  free  commerce  and  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  reciprocal  interest  and  convenience  which  form  the  only 
permanent  foundation  of  friendly  intercourse ; "  and  on  the 
ninth  unanimouhly  consented  to  empower  congress  to  adopt 
tlie  most  effectual  mode  of  counteracting  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can navigation  so  long  as  they  should  be  continued.*     The 


•  Secret  Journal*  of  Conp-oRs,  iii.,  .193-400. 

f  Report;!  of  oommiltecs  on  increasing  the  powers  of  congress,  p.  95. 
I  Ji>».rph  Jone«  to  Jefferson,  21  and  29  December  1783. 

*  Juunial  of  House  of  Dclegatco,  50;  Ueiiing,  xi.,  313. 
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governor,  by  direction,  communicated  the  act  to  the  execntive 
autliority  of  the  other  states,  requesting  their  immediate  adop- 
tion of  dimilur  measures;"*  and  he  sent  to  the  delegates  of 
h\*  own  state  in  congress  a  report  of  what  had  been  done. 
Thii*  in  tlie  first  in  tlie  series  of  raeaaures  tlirough  which  Vir- 
gliiiu  miuvhalled  the  United  States  on  their  way  to  a  better 
nniitn. 

Ill  tho  fourth  congress  Jefferson  carried  forward  the  work 
of  MiiiliHtiii  with  alacrity.  The  two  cherished  for  each  other 
Ihn  oliiHont  and  the  most  honorable  friendship,  agreeing  in 
utTort*  to  bind  the  states  more  closely  in  all  that  related  to  the 
poiiin\i>n  wolfare.  In  tlieir  copious  correspondence  they  opened 
thi'ir  MilndH  to  wwii  other  with  frankness  and  independence. 

Tlio  dcU'gat^w  of  Rhode  Island  insisted  that  the  counterao*^ 
lliiii  itf  tho  llritish  navigation ' acts  must  be  intrusted  to  each 
iM'|iiii'alo  Htati';  but  they  stood  alone,  Roger  Sherman  voting 
llfuiiiiit  tliem,  and  so  dividing  Connecticut.  Then  the  projwsal 
of  thi<  (Mimiiiitleii  "f  whidi  Jefferson  was  a  member  and  of 
whl<'li  all  but  (lerry  wi-re  from  the  South,  that  congress,  with 
U(i»  nMiUil  of  nine  states,  might  exercise  prohibitory  powers 
ovor  foiH'ign  (H>nnner('e  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  waa 
iuio|ibH|  without  opjHtsition.f 

KiMipliig  in  nund  that,  while  tlie  articles  of  confederation 
did  not  dlri'ctly  iHwfi'r  on  congress  the  regulation  of  conunerce 
liy  (MUd'tuu'ntM,  they  gnintod  the  amplest  authority  to  frame 
odUuudMiiul  tri'ntijxs,  .lofforson  prepared  a  plan  for  intercourse 
wlilt  |Miwoi"H  of  Kuropc  from  Britain  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  witli  tho  IWbary  state*.  His  draft  of  instructions;}:  de- 
nt iilu<d  "Ihn  UiiitiHl  States  as  one  nation  upon  the  principles 
<if  (ho  finlorul  iioiwtitution."  *  In  a  document  of  the  preceding 
(Hiugmas  mi'iition  had  In-on  made  of  "  tlie  federal  govern- 
lliuut,"  and  Uliodc  Island  liad  forthwitli  moved  to  SHl)Stitute 
thu  wonj  uidon,  conceding  that  there  was  a  union  of  the  states, 
but  not  11  government ;  but  the  motion  bad  been  supported  by 


•  Journal  of  iluux<  of  Dclcgntcs  for  22  r>occtnbor  1788.     Goromor  BaiTtiOD 
tolliv  governor  nf  MuMchusctU,  35  December  I'Sn.     MS. 

f  JuiiniaU  of  llonfCfraK,  Iv.,  892,  393. 

j  Jiiffi'.rm)!!  to  John  Q.  Adams,  80  Mai-cb  1820.     Jciferson,  viL,  486. 

*  ll^i'tvl  JouriMlx  of  Congreiu,  iii.,  4fi3. 
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no  other  state,  and  by  no  individuals  outside  of  Rhode  Island 
except  Ilolten  and  Arthur  Lee.  TJiis  time  Sherman  and  his 
colleague,  James  Wadsworth,  placed  Connecticut  by  the  side 
of  Rhode  Island.  They  were  joined  only  by  Arthur  Lee, 
and  congress,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  adopting  the 
words  of  Jefferson,  by  the  vote  of  eight  states  to  two,  of  uine» 
teen  individuals  to  five,  decided  that  in  treaties  and  all  crises 
arising  under  them  the  United  States  form  "  one  nation."  * 

On  the  principles  according  to  which  commercial  treaties 
should  be  framed  America  was  unanimous.  In  October  1783 
congress  had  proposed  the  most  perfect  equality  and  reciproci- 
ty, t  Jefferson,  while  he  would  accept  a  system  of  reciproci- 
ty, reported  as  the  choice  of  America  that  there  should  be 
no  navigation  laws ;  no  distinction  between  metropolitan  and 
colonial  ports ;  an  equal  right  for  each  party  to  carry  its  own 
products  in  its  own  ships  into  all  ports  of  the  other  and  to 
take  away  its  products,  freely  if  possible,  if  not,  paying  no 
other  duties  than  are  paid  l>y  the  most  favored  nation.  In 
time  of  war  there  should  be  an  abandoimient  of  privateering; 
the  least  possible  intLTference  with  industry  on  land ;  the  in- 
violability of  fishermen ;  the  strictest  limitation  of  contraband ; 
free  commerce  between  neutrals  and  belligerents  in  articles  not 
oontniband ;  no  paper  blockades ;  in  short,  free  trade  and  a 
hnmane  international  code.  These  instructions  congress  ac- 
cepted, and,  to  give  them  effect,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jcffer- 
BOn  were,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  commissioned  for  two  years, 
with  the  consent  of  any  two  of  them,  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years'  duration.  ^ 

The  foreign  commercial  system  of  the  nation  was  to  be 
blended  with  the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  states.  High- 
ways by  water  and  land  from  Virginia  to  the  "West  would  ad- 
TVico  its  welfare  and  strengthen  the  union.  Jefferson  oj>ened 
the  subject  to  Madison,*  who,  in  reply,  explained  the  necessity 
ni  a  mutual  appointment  of  commissioners  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia  for  regulating  the  nav^ation  of  the  Potomac.     "  The 

•  Secret  Journal!)  of  Congress  for  26  March  1784,  tii.,  482-464. 
f  Secret  Joaraala  of  Congre.»8,  iii.,  412,  418. 

I  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  iii.,  484,  485,  and  491-499. 

*  Jeffcraoo  to  Madison,  Annapolis,  20  February  17S4. 
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good  humor  into  which  the  cession  of  the  hack  lands  mnst 
liave  put  Maryland  forms  an  apt  crisis  for  negotiatiuns."  * 

In  March  17S-i  Jefferson  cautiously  introduced  the  subject 
to  Washington,f  and  then  wrote  more  ui^ntly :  "  Your  fu- 
ture time  and  wishes  are  sacred  in  my  eye ;  but,  if  the  super- 
intendence of  this  work  would  be  only  a  dignified  amusement 
to  you,  what  a  monument  of  your  retirement  would  follow  that 
of  your  public  life ! " :[: 

Washington  "  was  very  happy  that  a  man  of  discernment 
and  hberality  like  Jefferson  thought  as  he  did."  More  than 
ten  years  before  he  had  l)een  a  principal  mover  of  a  bill  for 
the  extension  of  navigation  from  tide-water  to  Will's  creek. 
"  To  get  the  business  in  motion,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  obliged  to 
comprehend  James  river.  The  plan  was  in  a  tolerably  good 
train  when  I  set  out  for  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  would  have 
been  in  an  excellent  way  had  it  not  met  with  difficulties  in  the 
Maryland  assembly.  Not  a  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  recom- 
mencing this  business."  * 

He  too,  like  Madison,  advised  concert  with  the  men  of 
Maryland.  Conforming  to  their  advice,  Jefferson  conferred 
with  Thomas  Stone,  then  one  of  the  Maryland  delegates  in 
congress,  and  undertook  by  letters  to  originate  the  subject  in 
the  legislature  of  Virginia.  J 

Before  the  end  of  Juue  the  two  houses  unanimously  re»l 
quested  the  executive  to  procure  a  statue  of  Washington,  to  be 
of  the  finest  marble  and  beet  workmanship,  Mrith  this  inscrip- 
tion on  its  pedestal : 

"  The  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
have  caused  this  statue  to  be  erected  as  a  monument  of  affection 
and  gratitude  to  George  AVaehington,  who,  to  the  endowments 
of  the  hero  uniting  the  \'irtue6  of  the  patriot,  and  exerting 
both  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  hie  country,  has  rendered 
his  name  dear  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  given  the  world  an 
unmortal  example  of  tnie  glory."  ^ 

•  Madison  to  Jeffcrtwn,  16  March  1784.     Maduun,  i.,  74. 
+  Jefferson  to  Washington,  fl  Mari-h  17S4. 

X  Jefferson  to  Wosliinplon,  15  Marcli  17H4.     Lcttom  to  W.,  ir.,  82-M. 

«  Washington  to  Jcffcraon,  29  JIarch  1784.     Sparks,  ix.,  31,  S2. 

I  Jefferson  to  Madison,  25  April  1784.     Parti;  printed  in  Rivcs,  i.,  6S0. 

*  Benin;,  xi ,  852. 
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The  vote,  emanating  from  the  affection!?  of  the  people  of 
VirgiTiia,  marks  his  mastery  over  the  heart  of  his  native  state. 
That  mastery  he  always  used  to  promote  the  fonnation  of 
a  national  constitution.  He  had  hardly  reached  home  from 
the  war  when  he  poured  out  his  inmost  thoughts  to  Harrison, 
the  doubting  governor  of  his  commonwealth : 

"  The  prospect  before  us  is  fair ;  I  believe  all  things  will 
come  right  at  last ;  but  the  disinclination  of  the  states  to  yield 
competent  powers  to  congress  for  the  federal  government  will, 
if  there  is  not  a  change  in  the  system,  be  our  downfall  as  a 
nation.  This  is  as  clear  to  me  as  A,  B,  C.  We  have  arrived 
at  peace  and  independency  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  cannot 
conquer  our  own  prejudices.  The  powers  of  Europe  begin  to 
see  tills,  and  our  newly  acquired  friends,  the  British,  are  al- 
ready and  professedly  acting  upon  this  ground ;  and  wisely  too, 
if  we  are  determined  to  persevere  in  our  folly.  They  know  that 
individual  opposition  to  their  measures  is  futile,  and  boast  that 
we  are  not  sufficiently  united  as  a  nation  to  give  a  general  one. 
Ib  not  the  indignity  of  this  declaration,  in  the  very  act  of  peace- 
making and  conciliation,  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  vest  ade- 
quate ])owers  in  the  sovereign  of  these  United  States  ? 

"  An  extension  of  federal  powers  would  make  us  one  of  the 
most  wealthy,  happy,  respectable  and  powerful  nations  that 
ever  inhabited  the  terrestrial  globe.  Without  them,  we  shall 
60on  be  everything  which  is  the  direct  reverse.  I  predict  the 
worst  consequences  from  a  half-starved,  limping  government, 
always  moving  upon  crutches  and  tottering  at  every  step."  * 

The  immensity  of  the  ungranted  public  domain  which  had 
passed  fn>m  the  English  crown  to  the  Amcrieim  people  invited 
them  to  establish  a  continental  empire  of  republics.  Lines  of 
communication  with  the  western  country  implied  its  coloniza- 
tion. In  the  %var,  Jefferson,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
had  promoted  the  expedition  by  wliich  Virginia  conquered  the 
region  north-west  of  the  Ohio ;  as  governor  he  had  taken  part 
in  its  cession  to  the  United  States.  The  cession  had  included 
the  demand  of  a  guarantee  to  yirginia  of  the  remainder  of  its 
territory.  This  the  United  States  had  refused,  and  Virginia 
reeeded  from  the  demand.     On  the  first  day  of  March  17S4, 

*  Waihington  to  Harruon,  18  January  nSl.    Sparks,  iz.,  12  aad  ID. 
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Jefferson,  in  congress,  with  liis  colleagues,  Hardy,  Arthur  Lee, 
and  James  Monroe,  in  conformity  with  full  powers  from  their 
commonwealth,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  a  deed  by  which, 
with  some  reservation  of  land,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States 
all  claim  to  the  territory'  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  On  that  same 
day,  before  the  deed  could  be  recorded  and  enrolled  among  the 
acts  of  the  United  States,  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee, presented  a  plan  f(.>r  the  temporary  government  of  the 
western  territory  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Wowls.  It  is  still  preserved  in  the  national  archives  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  is  as  completely  his  own  work  as  tlie 
declaration  of  independence. 

He  pressed  upon  Virginia  to  establish  tlie  meridian  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha  as  its  western  boundary,  and  to  cede 
all  beyond  to  the  United  States.  To  Madison  he  wrote :  "  For 
God's  sake,  push  this  at  the  next  session  of  assembly.  We  hope 
North  Carolina  will  cede  all  l>eYond  tlie  same  meridian,''*  his 
object  being  to  obtain  cessions  to  the  United  States  of  all 
southern  territory  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  Kanawha. 

In  dividing  all  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  into  ten 
states,  Jefferson  was  controlled  by  an  act  of  congress  of  1780 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  cession  of  Virginia.  No  land 
was  to  bo  taken  up  till  it  should  have  been  purehased  from  the 
Indian  proprietors  and  offered  for  «de  by  tlie  United  States. 
In  each  incipient  state  no  property  qualification  was  required 
either  of  the  electors  or  the  elected ;  it  was  enough  for  them  to 
be  free  men,  resident,  and  of  full  age,  I'nder  the  authority  of 
congress,  and  following  the  precedent  of  any  one  of  the  states, 
the  settlers  were  to  establish  a  temporary  government ;  when 
they  should  have  increased  to  twenty  thousand,  they  might  in- 
stitute! a  jiermancnt  goveniment,  with  a  member  in  congress, 
having  a  right  to  debate  but  uot  to  vote  ;  and,  when  they  should 
be  e<pial  in  nunilier  to  the  inhaliitants  of  the  least  populous 
state,  tlieir  delegates,  with  the  consent  of  nine  states,  as  re- 
quired by  the  confederation,  were  to  l>e  admitted  into  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  f<x>ting. 

The  ordinance  contained  five  other  articles :  The  new  8t*tefl 
»  Jcffcreon  to  Madison,  20  Fi-bru»ry  1784. 
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shall  remain  forever  a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
they  shall  bear  the  same  relation  t(j  the  confederation  as  the 
original  states ;  they  shall  pay  their  ajiportionnicnt  of  the  fed- 
eral debts;  they  shall  in  their  goveraments  iii)h<jld  republican 
forms ;  and  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there  shaD 
be  neither  slavery  nor  invohiTitary  servitude  in  any  of  them. 

At  that  time  slavery  prevailed  throughout  much  more  than 
half  the  lands  of  Europe.  Jefferson,  following  an  impulse  fi'om 
his  own  mind,  designed  by  his  ordinance  to  establish  from  end 
to  end  of  the  whole  country  a  north  mid  south  line,  at  which 
the  westward  extension  of  slavery  should  be  stayed  by  an  im- 
passable bound.  Of  the  men  held  in  bondage  beyond  that  line 
he  did  not  propose  the  instant  emancipation ;  but  slaveiy  was 
to  be  rang  out  with  the  departing  century,  so  that  in  all  the 
western  territory,  whether  lie-ld  in  1784  by  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  or  the  United  States,  the  smi  of  the  new 
century  might  dawn  on  no  slave. 

To  make  the  decree  irrevocable,  he  further  proposed  that 
all  the  articles  should  form  a  charter  of  comjiact,  to  be  executed 
in  congress  under  the  seal  of  tlie  United  States,  and  to  stand 
as  fundamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen 
,tes  and  the  new  states  to  be  erected  under  the  ordinance 

The  design  of  Jefferson  marks  an  era  in  the  histor)'  of  uni- 
versal freedom.  For  the  moment  more  was  attemjited  than 
could  l)e  accomplished.  North  Carolina,  in  the  f«ilIowing  June, 
made  a  cession  of  all  her  western  lands,  but  soon  revoked  it ; 
and  Virginia  did  not  release  Kentucky  till  it  became  a  state  of 
the  union.  Moreover,  the  sixteen  years  during  which  slavery 
was  to  have  a  respite  might  nurse  it  into  such  strength  that  at 
their  end  it  would  be  able  to  defy  or  reverse  the  ordinance. 

Exactly  on  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  fight  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  Richard  Doblis  Spaight  of  North  ('arolina, 
seconded  by  Jacob  Read  of  South  Carolina,  moved  "to  strike 
ont"  the  fifth  article.  The  presiding  officer,  following  the 
rule  of  the  titne,  put  the  question :  "  Shall  the  words  stand  ? " 
Seven  statea,  and  seven  only,  were  needed  to  carrj'  the  affirm- 
ative. Let  Jefferson,  who  did  not  refrain  from  describing 
Spaight  as  "  a  young  fool,"  relate  what  followed.  "  The  clause 
wa«  lost  by  an  individual  vote  only.     Ten  states  were  present 
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The  four  eastern  states.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  were  for 
the  clause ;  Jersey  would  have  been  for  it,  but  there  were  but 
two  members,  one  of  whom  was  sick  in  his  chajiibers.  iSouth 
Carolina,  ilaryland,  and  J  Virginia  J  voted  against  it.  North 
Carolina  was  divided,  as  would  have  been  Virginia,  had  not 
one  of  its  delegates  been  sick  in  bed."  *  The  absent  Virginian 
was  Monroe,  who  for  himself  has  left  no  evidence  of  sucJi  an 
intention,  and  who  was  again  absent  when  in  the  following 
year  the  question  was  revived.  For  North  Carolina,  the  vote 
of  Spaight  was  neutralized  by  Williamson. 

Six  states  against  three,  sixteen  men  against  seven,  pro- 
scribed slavery.  Jeffei-son  bore  witness  against  it  all  his  life 
long.  Wythe  and  himself,  as  commissioners  to  codify  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  Iiad  provided  for  gradual  emancipation.  \^Tien, 
in  1785,  the  legislature  refused  to  consider  tlie  proposal,  Jeffer 
son  wrote :  "  We  must  hope  that  an  ovemiling  Providence  is 
prejjaring  the  deliverance  of  these  our  suflering  brethren."  f 
In  1780,  narrating  the  loss  of  the  clause  against  slavery  in  the 
ordinance  of  1784,  he  said  :  "The  voice  of  a  single  individual 
would  have  prevented  this  alwminable  crime  ;  heaven  will  not 
always  lie  silent ;  the  friends  to  tlie  rights  of  himian  nature  will 
in  the  end  prevail."'  ^ 

To  friends  who  visited  him  in  the  last  period  of  Ids  life 
he  delighted  to  renew  these  aspirations  of  his  earlier  years," 
In  a  letter  written  just  forty-tive  days  liefore  his  death  he 
refers  to  the  ordinance  of  1784,  saying:  "  My  sentiments  have 
been  forty  years  before  the  public ;  although  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  them  consummated,  they  will  not  die  with  me ;  but, 
living  or  dying,  tliey  will  ever  be  in  my  most  fervent  prayer."  | 

On  the  twenty-third  of  April  the  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  north-western  territorj-,  shorn  of  its  proscription 
of  slaverj',  was  adopted,  and  remained  in  force  for  three  yeara. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  Jefferson  reported  an  ordinance  for  ascer- 
taining the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  of  the  public  laiid& 
The  continental  domain,  when  purchased  of  the  Indiana,  wa« 

*  Jeffenon  to  Madivon,  Sfi  April  1784. 

f  Jefferson,  ix.,  279.  t  Ibid.,  576. 

•  OnU  couimuuication  from  Witliim  Campbell  IVesloD  oS  South 
I  Jeffenon  to  JaniM  Hettoii,  80  iUj  isa«. 
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to  be  divided  by  the  surveyors  into  townships  of  ten  geographi- 
cal milea  square,  the  townships  into  hundreds  of  one  mile 
square,  and  with  such  precautions  that  the  wilderness  could  he 
mapped  out  into  ranges  of  lots  so  exactly  as  to  prochide  uncer- 
tainty of  title.  As  to  inheritance,  tJie  words  of  the  ordinance 
were :  "  The  lands  therein  shall  pass  in  descent  and  dower  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  known  in  the  commoTi  law  by  the  name 
of  gavelkind."  *  Upon  this  ordinance  of  Jefferson,  most 
thoughtfully  prepared  and  written  wholly  by  his  own  hand,  no 
final  vote  was  taken. 

Congress  had  already  decided  to  establish  a  mint.  For  the 
American  coinage,  Robert  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  proposed 
the  decimal  system  of  coiujnitation,  with  silver  as  the  only 
metallic  money,  and  the  fourteen  lumdred  and  fortieth  part  of 
a  Sparush  piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  the  Americans  called  it, 
the  dollar,  as  the  unit  of  the  currency.  Jefferson  chose  the 
dollar,  which  circulated  freely  in  every  part  of  the  American 
continent,  as  the  money  unit  for  computation ;  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  dollar  into  a  tenth,  a  hundredth,  and  a  thou- 
sandth part.  For  coinage,  he  propused  a  gold  coin  of  ten  dol- 
lars ;  silver  coins  of  one  dollar  and  of  one  tenth  of  a  dollar ;  and 
copper  coins  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  f  This  system 
steadily  grew  in  favor ;  and,  in  1786,  was  established  by  con- 
gress witiiout  a  negative  vote.  :f 

The  total  cost  of  the  war,  from  the  first  blood  shed  at  Tmk- 
ington  to  the  general  orders  of  Washington  in  April  1783, 
proclaiming  peace,  waa  reckoned  by  Jefferson  *  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Congi-ess,  before  the  fonuiitlou 
of  the  confederacy,  had  emitted  paper  money  to  tlie  amount  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  at  the  time  of  its  emis- 
sion might,  a.s  he  thought,  have  had  tlie  value  of  thirty-six 
millions  of  silver  dollai-s ;  the  value  of  the  masses  of  paper 
emitted  by  the  several  states  at  various  stages  of  the  war  he 
eetiinatcd  at  thirty-six  millions  more.  This  estimate  of  the 
values  of  the  jiaper  monuy  rests  in  part  upou  conjecture,  and 

•  Tapers  of  Old  Con^crcss,  xxx.,  89.   SIS. 

f  Jefferson,  i.,  fi4.     Notes  on  the  establishment  o{  a  money  unit  and  of  «  coin- 
«*i!  for  the  Unix-d  Stiitc«.     Ibid.,  162-17J. 

t  JuumaU  of  CongrcEo,  iv.,  ST6,  for  8  August  1780.  "  Jefferson,  ix.,  2C0l 
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the  materials  for  correcting  it  with  accuracy,  especially  as  it  re- 
gards the  issues  of  the  states,  are  wanting.  The  remaining  cost  J 
of  the  war.  or  sixty -eight  millions  of  dollars,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one  and  a  half  million  paid  on  requisition  by  tlie  sev- 
eral states,  existed  on  the  tirst  of  January  17S4,  in  the  form  of 
debts  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  nearly  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  of  debts  due  to  the  several  elates  of  domestic  creditors ; 
and  of  debts  due  to  states  for  advances  on  the  common  account. 
The  value  of  the  paper  money  issued  by  congress  had  perished 
as  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  its  circulation  had  ceased. 

In  preparing  the  appropriations  for  the  coming  year,  con- 
gress was  met  at  the  threshold  by  an  unforeseen  difficulty. 
Bills  of  Morris  on  Holland,  that  were  protested  for  non-accept- 
ance, would  amoimt,  with  damages  on  protest  for  non-accep 
ance,  to  six  hundred  aud  thirty-six  thousand  dollar.  To  saval 
the  honor  of  the  country,  this  sum  was  demanded  of  the  sej 
rate  states  in  a  circular  letter  drawn  by  Jeffereon.  But,  mean- 
time, John  Adams,  in  Amsterdam,  manfully  strn^led  to  meet 
the  drafts,  and,  by  combining  the  allurement  of  a  lottery  with 
that  of  a  very  profitable  loan,  he  succeeded. 

The  court  of  France,  with  delicacy  and  generosity,  of  its  ownl 
motion  released  the  United  States  from  the  pa\Tnent  of  inter 
on  their  obligations  during  the  war  and  for  the  first  period  of 
peace ;  and  they  on  their  part  by  fomial  treaty  bound  tLem- 
selves  to  the  pa^'ment  of  iaterest  ;is  it  should  aecrae  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1 7S4. 

For  that  year  the  sum  re<pired  for  tlie  several  branchee  of 
the  public  service  ^iras  estimated  at  about  four  himdred  and 
fifty  tiiousand  dolUrs ;  for  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt, 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars :  the  balance  of  inter 
and  tlie  interest  on  the  doiuustic  debt,  about  six  htmdrcd  and 
eiglity  tlioosand  dollars ;  the  deficit  of  the  btst  two  years,  one 
million ;  other  arreus  oonnected  with  the  debt,  nearly  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars :  in  all,  about  four  miU> 
k»&  This  was  a  greater  snm  tlian  coold  be  asked  for.  In- 
stead of  making  new  requisitions.  JefiersoD  credited  all  federal 
jttvments  of  the  states  to  the  requisition  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  first  year  of  the  confedenKsy.  One  half  of  that 
Toquisition  was  remitted ;  of  the  otfaer,  three  states  had  paid 
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notliing,  the  rest  had  paid  less  than  a  million  and  a  half ;  a 
balance  would  remain  of  nearly  two  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  of  this  balance  a  requisition  was  made 
on  each  of  the  states  for  its  just  proportion.  The  apportion- 
ment, if  collected  wathin  the  yeai",  would  defray  the  expenses 
of  all  the  dejwrtmenta  of  the  general  government  and  the  in- 
rest  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  loans,  leaving  only  some 
part  of  domestic  arrears  to  be  provided  for  at  a  later  day. 
Could  this  system  be  carried  into  effect,  the  credit  of  the 
government  would  be  established. 

Madison  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  county,  that  he 
should  be  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  legislature,  believing 
that  he  might  there  best  awaken  Virginia  to  the  glory  of  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  rescue  of  the  union  and  the  blessings 
Btake<l  on  union  from  an  impending  catastrophe.*  Jefferson 
'"had  kept  him  tliorouglily  informed  of  the  movement  for  bring- 
ing order  into  the  puhb'c  finances.  At  the  instigation  of 
IMadison,  Philip  Mazzei,  an  Italian,  then  in  quest  of  a  con- 
sular appointment  in  Europe,t  paid  a  visit  to  Patrick  Henry, 
"  the  great  leader  who  had  been  violently  opposed  to  every 
idea  of  increasing  the  power  of  congress." :{:  On  his  return, 
Mazzei  reported  that  the  present  jxjlitics  of  lluiiry  compre- 
hended very  friendly  views  toward  the  confederacy,  and  a 
support  of  the  payment  of  British  debts.* 

At  Richmond,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  before  the  assem- 
bly pnweeded  to  active  business,  Henry  sought  a  conference 
with  Madison  and  Jones,  and  declared  to  them  that  "  a  bold 
example  set  by  Virginia  would  have  influence  on  the  other 
states;"'  "he  saw  niin  inevitixble  imless  something  was  done 
to  give  congress  a  compulsory  process  on  delinquent  states." 
This  conviction,  he  said,  was  his  only  indticement  for  coming 
into  the   i)re6ent  assembly.      It  was  agreed  that  Jones  and 
^ladison  should  sketch  some  plan  for  giving  greater  power  to 
the  fe<leral  government,  and  Henry  promised  to  sustain  it  on 
tlie  floor.     A  majority  of  the  assembly  were  new  membere, 
composed  of  young  men  and  oflScers  of  the  late  army,  bo  that 

*  iidpin,  693,  694 ;  Elliot,  113.  f  Jc-fferBon  to  Madison,  16  March  1784. 
}  E<iii»ni  Bancroft  to  Williani  Fraier,  28  ilny  1784. 

*  Ittdison  to  Jefferson,  29  April  1784.     Madison,  i.,  78, 
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new  measures  were  expected.  Great  hope*  were  formed  of 
Madison,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  were  sure  that  he 
would  not  disappoint  the  most  sanguine  expectations.* 

Virginia  passed  an  act  empowering  congress,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  to  prohibit  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  goods  to  or  from  that  state  in  vessels  l>elonging  to 
subjects  of  powers  with  whom  the  United  States  had  no  com- 
mercial treaty,  f  They  consented  that  the  contributions  of 
tiio  state  to  tl>e  general  treasun*  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  counting  three  fifths  of  the  slaves.  All  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  conceding  a  revenue  to  the  confeder- 
acy seemed  to  have  passed  away ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  pend- 
ing the  acocptanco  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution,  any 
ujiportionment  of  the  KH^uisitions  directed  by  congress  for  the 
purpiiso  of  discharging  the  national  debt  and  the  expenses  of 
the  national  government  ought  to  be  complied  with.  It  was 
further  resolved  that  tlic  accounts  subsisting  between  the  United 
States  ajid  individual  states  should  be  settled,  and  that  then 
the  balance  due  ought  to  be  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  distress 
on  the  proj)erty  of  defaulting  states  or  of  their  citizens.  These 
resolutions  passed  the  legislature  without  a  division.  J  It  re- 
mained to  see  what  effect  the  measures  of  Virginia  would  have 
on  the  other  twelve  states  and  on  herself. 

Experience  had  proved  the  impossibility  of  keeping  to- 
getlier  a  sufficient  reprt^sentation  of  the  states  in  congress.  It 
began  to  bo  thought  better  to  hold  but  a  short  and  active  an- 
nual session  of  the  national  congress  with  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  its  members,  and  apj)oint  commissioners  of  the  states 
to  conduct  executive  business  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  This 
pro|X)sition  was  one  of  the  last  which  Jefferson  assisted  to 
carry  through.  He  had  wished  to  visit  WaiJiington  Ini'fore 
his  voyage ;  but,  armed  with  at  least  one-and-twenty  commis- 
sions for  himself  and  his  two  associates  to  negotiate  treaties 
with   foreign   powers,  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Bi>ston, 

•  William  Short  to  T.  J.-ffemon,  14  M«y  1784  ;  Madison  to  Jefferson.  15  May 
ITS*,  Madison,  i.,  80;  Edward  Bancroft  to  William  Fraicr,  28  May  1784.  In 
thft  Ifltvr  of  Short  to  Jefferson,  the  dat«  is  probably  an  error  for  May  IS.  S(« 
Unllsou,  1 ,  80.  "  last  evemng." 

t  Urnlng,  xi.,  888.  X  Jounial  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stmtes,  p.  7. 
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where,  after  "  experieDcing  in  the  highest  degree  its  hospital- 
ity and  civilities,"  *  he  embarked  for  France  on  the  tif th  of 
July,  full  of  hope  that  the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain  would  meet  with  success,  f  Before 
leaving  the  country  he  wrote  to  Madison :  "  The  best  effects 
are  prtxlnced  by  sending  our  young  statesmen  to  congress. 
Here  they  see  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  from  a  high 
ground  ;  they  learn  the  importance  of  the  union,  and  befriend 
federal  measures  when  they  return."  J 

The  committee  of  states  came  together  on  the  fourth  of 
June.  Four  states  never  attended ;  and,  as  the  assent  of  nine 
was  required  to  carry  any  proposition  except  adjournment,  the 
absence  or  the  negative  of  one  state  stopped  all  proceedings.  A 
difference  occurring  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  the  members 
from  three  New  England  states  went  home  ;  the  remaining  six 
states  met  iiTegularly  till  the  nineteenth  of  that  month ;  and 
then,  from  inability  to  do  any  manner  of  business,  they  with- 
drew. The  United  States  of  America  were  left  without  any 
visible  representation  whatever.  The  chief  lienefit  from  the 
experiment  was  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  Americans  the 
necessity  of  vesting  the  executive  power,  not  in  a  body  of 
men,  but,  as  Jefferson  phrased  it,  in  a  single  arbiter. 

This  was  the  statu  of  the  government  when,  on  the  iirst 
of  November,  Robert  Morris  retired  from  his  office  as  super- 
intendent of  the  finances  of  the  United  States.  He  had  con- 
ciUatfd  the  support  of  the  moneyed  men  at  home.*  His  bank 
of  North  America,  necessarily  of  little  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  proved  highly  remunerative  to  its  stockholders ;  1  the 
Itankniptcy  of  the  nation  could  have  been  prevented  only  by 
the  nation  itself.  Congress  passed  an  act  that  for  the  future 
no  person,  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  permitted  to  be  engaged,  either  di- 

•  JelTereoa  to  Gcrrv,  2  July  1784.     Austin's  Life  of  Gerry,  i.,  66. 

t  Information  from  Edward  Rancroft,  26  AuguBt  1784. 

}  Jefferson  to  Madison,  25  April  1784.  •  Hamilton,  i.,  816,  317. 

I  Tlie  dividend  for  the  first  half  year  of  the  bank  was  four  and  a  Iiaif  per 
«Jrt;  for  the  seoond,  four  and  one  fourth;  for  the  third,  six  and  one  half;  for 
Ike  fourth,  eight;  for  the  fifth,  » little  more  than  nine  and  a  half  percent.  Oftidal 
wport  in  Pennsylvania  Packet  for  6  July  1782;  7  January  1788 ;  8  July  1788; 
tJiauary  1784;  8  July  1784. 
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rectly  or  indirectly,  in  any  trade  or  commerce  whatsoever.* 
Before  retiring,  Morris  announced  to  the  representative  of 
France  in  America  that  be  could  not  pay  the  interest  on  the 
Dutch  loan  of  ten  million  livres  for  which  France  was  the 
guarantee,  f  a  default  which  deeply  injured  the  reputation  of 
the  United  States  in  Paris.  J  He  could  still  less  provide  for 
paying  the  interest  for  1784  on  the  direct  debt  to  France. 

The  members  of  the  tifth  congress  arrived  so  slowly  at 
Trenton  that  Marbois,  who  was  charged  with  French  aflEairs, 
on  the  twentieth  of  November  reported  what  at  the  moment 
was  true :  "  There  is  in  America  no  general  government,  neither 
congress,  nor  president,  nor  head  of  any  one  administrative 
department."  *  Six  days  later,  while  there  was  still  no  quorum 
in  congress,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
wrote  to  Madison :  "  It  is  by  many  here  suggested,  as  a  very 
neoessary  step  for  congress  to  take,  the  calling  on  the  states 
to  form  a  convention  for  the  sole  purjjose  of  revising  the  con- 
federation, so  far  as  to  enable  congress  to  execute  with  more 
energy,  effect,  and  vigor  the  powers  assigned  to  it  than  it  ap- 
pears by  experience  that  they  can  do  imder  the  present  state 
of  things."  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  Mercer  said :  "  There 
will  be  a  motion  made  early  in  the  ensuing  congress  for  such 
a  convention."  |  Madison,  who  knew  the  heart  of  his  corre- 
spondents, answered  Lee  firmly  and  yet  warily  :  "  The  union 
of  the  states  is  essential  to  their  safety  against  foreign  danger 
and  internal  contention ;  the  perpetuity  and  efficacy  of  the 
present  system  cannot  be  confided  in ;  the  question,  therefore, 
is,  in  what  mode  and  at  what  moment  the  experiment  for  sup- 
plying the  defects  ought  to  be  made."  ^ 

"  The  American  confederation,"  so  thought  the  French 
minister  at  Versailles,  "  has  a  strong  tendency  to  dissolution ; 
it  is  well  that  on  tliis  point  we  have  neither  obligations  to 
fulfil  nor  any  interest  to  care  for."  ^ 

*  Joumals  of  Com|i^8s  for  38  May  1784. 
f  Robert  Morris  to  Marboia,  17  Aup^t  1784.     DJplomstic  Oorre«pondetiee, 

lU.,  494.  X  Edward  Bancroft  to  Lord  Oarmarthcn,  Paris,  8  December  1784. 

•  Marbois  to  RayncTal,  20  November  1784.       . 

I  J.  F.  Mercer  to  Madison,  26  November  1784.  *  GUpin,  707.  708w 

9  To  Marboia,  Veraaillcs,  14  Deoember  1784. 
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THE   WEST. 


1784^1785. 


The  desire  to  hold  and  to  i>eople  the  great  western  domain 
mingled  with  every  effort  for  imparting  greater  energy  to  the 
nnion.  In  tliat  happy  region  each  state  saw  the  means  of 
gmntiug  lands  to  its  soldiers  of  the  revolution  and  a  possession 
of  inestimable  promise.  Washington  took  up  the  office  of 
aecnring  the  national  allegiance  of  the  transmontane  woodsmen 
by  improving  the  channels  of  communieation  with  the  states 
on  the  Atlantic.  For  that  piiqiose,  more  than  to  look  after 
lands  of  his  own,  he,  on  tlie  first  day  of  September,  began  a 
toor  to  the  westward  to  make  an  examination  of  t!ie  portages 
between  the  nearest  navigable  branches  of  the  I'otomae  and 
James  river  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Ohio  and  tlie  Kanawha 
on  the  other.  Wherever  he  came,  he  sought  and  closely  ques- 
tioned the  men  famed  for  personal  observation  of  the  streams 
and  paths  on  each  side  of  the  AUeghanies. 

From  Fort  Cumberland  he  took  the  usual  road  over  the 
mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Yohogany,*  and  studied  closely 
tlie  branches  of  that  stream.  The  country  between  the  Little 
awha  and  the  branches  of  the  James  river  being  at  that 
Qerit  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  he  returned  through  the 
lioaseless  solitude  between  affluents  of  the  Cheat  river  and  of 


*Tohogany  is  the  "phonetical"  mode  of  spelling  for  yOugQIOgany,  as  the 
«i?luh  wrote  the  Indian  name;  the  French,  dlscardiDg  the  gutturals,  wrote  Ohio. 
■"*o  M  the  North-cast  the  French  dropped  the  first  two  sjllublva  of  P&Bsam- Aquoddy, 
**i  Bade  of  the  last  three  Acadie.  The  name  Belle  Riviire  ia  a  tranBlation  of 
in^glMay. 
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the  Potomac.  As  he  traced  the  way  for  commerce  over  that 
wild  JX<gion  he  was  c<Jiiipelled  to  pas8  a  night  on  a  rough  moiin- 
tain-flide  in  a  jwuring  rain,  with  no  companion  but  a  servant 
and  no  protection  but  his  cloak ;  one  day  he  was  without  food  ; 
BometimcB  ho  could  tiiid  no  path  exc«pt  the  track  of  buffaloes ; 
luid  in  unwusing  sliowers  his  ride  through  the  close  bushes 
BiieniiHl  to  iiim  Uttlo  better  than  the  swimming  of  rivulets.* 

llwiclung  honje  after  an  absence  of  thirty-three  days,  he 
dccliux>d  himself  pleased  with  tlie  results  of  his  tour.  Com- 
bining his  olxservations  with  the  reminiscences  of  his  youthful 
mistiiikn  to  the  French  in  the  heart  of  Ohio,  he  sketched  in  his 
mind  n  system  of  internal  communication  of  the  Potomac  with 
the  t)h>o ;  of  an  atfluent  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Cuyahoga;  and 
BO  from  the  ate  of  Cleveland  to  Detroit,  and  onward  to  the 
Lake  of  the  WinxIs. 

Six  d^'s  after  his  return  he  eent  a  most  able  report  to 
Harrison,  tfaea  gowntor  of  Virginia.  '*We  shoold  do  oar 
put  tomuKl  opening  iIm  oomninnication  for  the  far  and  peltry 
tmdo  of  the  lakes,"  socb  wtsre  his  words,  **  and  for  the  prodaoe 
of  the  eouDtr;,  which  will  be  settled  taster  tfam  any  other 
•rer  was,  <«  ai.y  one  would  imagine.  Bat  tbefe  is  a  political 
eont«der«ti«>n  fv4-  so  doing  which  it  of  adll  greater  impoitanoe. 

**  I  aced  not  nauark  to  ro«,  dty  Aaft  the  fanls  and  rear  of 
the  I'nited  8lam  aio  poanind  hj  other  p«wais,  and  fonuida- 
1>K>  i^Dos  too;  Mr  how  wttammrj  it  ia  to  tififij  iakemt.  to  bin(V 
all  parta  <4  ^  wdon  toyetlMr  by  iwiftwihMii  hoo^  Th<^, 
w«t«cm  itMotk  I  <f«eak  now  frvm  h^  ow«  otnenalka,  i*w».^ 
m  it  w««  tife«  •  ptTot ;  tiw  toMh  of  «  fndHr  trairid  ta-^^ 
AiMkWdrwicr.  TW^  Imv»  loobsd  domi  lin  MiMif^  ai^-^1 
dw  ^lai^wdii  thww  <li>Hihiaf  ia  thtir  w«r.    The  nntow  ^rd 

*  wvMa  BRwafti  en  iiie  evMir  ea  vbwb  an  Hitt^  aa  pMBon^  tha 
p.«t(  «f  lV«v4ti,  Xiaieank  and  0««nie«v  Mar  W  ianwimwl  to 
«M  cfNatMl  «i«MI^  ^  Hib  MM  if  ah* 
MH*to«»«a»«r  «iil«MM(3r.*t 
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gladlj  accepted  its  large  views  and  stood  ready  to  give  them 
legislative  support.  * 

Meantime  Lafayette,  who  was  making  a  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  receiving  everywhere  a  grateful  and  joyous 
welcome,  was  expected  in  Virginia.  For  the  occasion,  Wash- 
ington repaired  to  Richmond  ;  and  there,  on  tlie  fifteenth  of 
Noveinher,  the  assemhiy,  to  mark  their  reverence  and  affec- 
tion, sent  Patrick  Henry,  Madison,  and  others  to  assure  him 
that  they  retained  the  most  lastiug  impressions  of  the  tran- 
scendent services  rendered  in  Iiis  late  public  character,  and  had 
proofs  that  no  change  of  situation  could  turn  his  thoughts  from 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Three  days  later  the  house,  by  the  sctme  committee,  ad- 
dressed I^ayette,  recalling  "  liis  cool  intrepidity  and  wise  con- 
duct during  his  command  in  the  campaign  of  17S1,  and,  as  the 
wish  most  suitable  to  his  character,  desired  that  those  who 
might  emulate  his  glory  would  equally  pursue  the  interests  of 
hiunanity." 

From  Richmond  Lafayette  accompanied  "Washington  to 
Mount  Venion,  and,  after  a  short  visit,  was  attended  by  his 
host  as  far  as  Annapolis,  where  lie  received  the  congratulations 
of  Maryland.  On  the  thirteenth  of  December  congress,  in  a 
public  session,  took  leave  of  him  with  every  mark  of  honor. 
In  hifl  answer  he  repeated  the  great  injunctions  of  Washing- 
ton's farewell  letter,  and,  having  travelled  widely  in  the  coun- 
try, bore  witness  to  "  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  people 
to  strengthen  the  confederation."  For  America  his  three 
"hobbies,"  as  he  called  them,  were  the  closer  federal  union, 
the  aUiance  with  France,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  lie 
embarked  for  his  native  land  "  fraught  with  affection  to  Amer- 
ica, and  disposed  to  render  it  every  jiossible  service."  f  To 
Washington  he  announced  from  Europe  that  he  was  about  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  the  protestants  in  France.  :f 

The  conversation  of  Washington  during  his  stay  in  Rich- 
mond had  still  further  impressed  members  of  the  legislature 
with   the   magnitude  of   his  designs.     Shortly  after  liis  de- 

*  nsrriaon  to  Wubington,  13  Norcmbcr  1784.     Sparks,  ix.,  68. 
f  Jcfrprson  to  Madison,  18  March  178S. 
I  Lafayette  to  Wasbinston,  1 1  Uajr  178S. 
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parture  a  joint  memorial  from  inhabitants  of  Maryland  and  of 
Virginia,  representing  the  advantages  which  would  flow  from 
establishing  under  the  authority  of  the  two  states  a  company 
for  impro\'ing  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  was  presented 
to  the  general  assembly  of  each  of  them.  But  the  proposed 
plan  had  defects,  and,  moreover,  previous  communication  be- 
tween the  two  states  could  alone  secure  uniformity  of  action. 
It  was  decided  to  consult  with  Maryland,  and  the  negotiation 
was  committed  to  Wiishiiigton  himself.  Leaving  Mount  Ver- 
non on  the  fourteenth  of  December  1784  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
the  general  ha.stened  to  Annapolis.  Amendments  of  the  plan 
were  thoughtfully  digestetl,  rapidly  carried  through  both  houses, 
and  disj>atched  to  Richmond.  There  a  law  of  the  same  tenor 
was  immediately  passed  *  without  opposition,  "  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  states,"  and,  as  Washington  hoped,  "to  the 
advantage  of  tlie  union."  f 

At  the  same  time  the  two  governments  made  appropria- 
tions for  opening  a  road  from  the  highest  pi-acticable  naviga- 
tion of  tlie  Pot-omac  to  that  of  the  river  Cheat  or  Monongahela, 
and  they  concurred  in  an  application  to  Pennsylvania  for  per- 
mission to  opcni  another  road  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  the 
Yohogany.  Like  measures  were  initiated  by  Virginia  for  con- 
necting James  river  witli  some  affluent  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 
Moreover,  the  executive  was  authorized  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  examine  the  most  convenient  course  for  a  canal  be- 
tween Elizabeth  river  and  the  waters  of  the  Roanoke,  and 
contingently  to  make  application  to  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  for  its  concurrenc«.  ^ 

Early  in  17S5  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  repeating,  in 
words  written  by  Madison,  "their  sense  of  the  unexampled 
merits  of  George  Washington  toward  his  country,"  vosted  in 
hira  shares  in  both  the  companies  alike  of  the  Potomac  and  of 
James  river.**  But,  conscious  of  the  weight  of  his  counsels; 
he  never  suffered  his  influence  to  bo  impaired  by  any  susjiicion 
of  interested  motives,  and,  not  able  to  undo  an  act  of  tlie  le;gis> 
lature,  hold  the  shares,  but  only  as  a  trustee  for  tbo  public 

•  B«tuDg,  X.,  610.  f  Madimn,  L,  12S,  124.    Sparic*.  u.,  St. 
X  Wiehington  to  R.  H.  U-c,  8  Fcbrii»n  USa.    SfMrka,  it,  »L 

•  Bening,  li..  5i6,  J26. 
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Another  question  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  remained 
for  solution.  The  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore,  which  Virginia 
liad  resisted  as  a  severance  of  her  territory,  bounded  his  juris- 
diction by  the  ''  further  bank  "  of  the  Potomac.  When  both 
states  assumed  independence,  Virginia  welcomed  her  northern 
neighbor  to  the  common  war  for  liberty  by  releasing  every 
claim  to  its  territory,  but  she  reserved  the  navigation  of  the 
border  stream.  To  define  with  exactness  their  respective  rights 
on  its  waters,  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  .June  1784,  led  the 
way  by  naming  George  Mason,  Edmund  Randolpli,  Wiidison, 
and  Alexander  Henderson  as  their  commissioners  to  frame, 
"in  concert  with  commisgioners  of  Maryland, liberal, equitable, 
and  mutually  advantageous  regulations  touching  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  navigation  of  the  river."  *  Maryland  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  in  the  following  March  the  joint  commission 
was  to  meet  at  Alexandria,  hard  by  Momit  Vernon.  In  this 
manner,  through  the  acts  and  appropriations  of  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  Washington  connected  the  interests  and  hoi)e8  of 
her  people  with  the  largest  and  noblest  conceptions,  and  to  the 
states  alike  on  her  southern  and  her  northern  border  and  to  the 
rising  empire  in  the  West,  where  she  would  surely  nteet  New 
York  and  New  England,  she  gave  the  weightiest  pledges  of 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  union.  To  carry  forward  these 
designs,  the  next  step  must  be  taken  by  congress,  which  should 
have  met  at  Trenton  on  the  first  day  of  November  17S-4,  but, 
from  tJie  tardy  arrival  of  its  meinJx^rs,  was  not  organized  until 
the  thirtieth.  It  was  the  rule  of  congress  that  its  president 
should  be  chosen  in  succession  from  each  one  of  the  different 
states.  Beginning  with  Virginia,  it  had  proceeded  through 
them  all  except  New  Uampsliire,  Rliode  Island,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  But  now  the  rule,  which  in  itself  was  a  bad 
one,  was  broken,t  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  elected  presi- 
dent The  rule  of  rotation  was  never  again  followed ;  but 
this  want  of  fidelity  to  a  custom  that  had  long  been  respected 
tended  to  increase  the  jealousy  of  the  small  states.  Before 
ChristmaB  and  before  finishing  any  important  business,  con- 
gress, not  finding  sufficient  accommodations  in  Trenton,  ad' 


*  Journals  of  House  of  Delegates  for  28  Juno  1784. 
t  Hodison,  !.,  117.    Otto  to  Vergcunes,  IB  Juoe  1786. 
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juurued  to  the  eleventh  of  January  1785,  and  to  New  York  aa 
ihi  alxtdo. 

Cuiigrt'8s  had  put  at  its  head  the  most  determined  and  the 
most  refltleBsly  indefatigahle  opponent  of  any  change  whatever 
in  the  ai'tioloB  of  confederation.  Lee  renewed  intimate  relations 
with  CJerry,  the  leading  memher  of  congress  from  Massachn- 
Mtts.  lie  sought  to  revive  his  earlier  induence  in  Boeton 
tlmiugli  Samuel  Adams.  The  venerable  patriot  shared  his 
jealousy  of  conferring  t»>o  great  powers  on  a  body  far  removed 
from  itB  constituents,  but  had  always  supported  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  just  authority  of  government,  and  he  repUed: 
''  Better  it  would  have  bi^en  for  us  to  have  fallen  in  our  highly 
famed  struggle  for  our  rights  than  now  to  become  a  contempt- 
ible nation."  * 

The  harbor  at  the  month  of  the  Hudson  was  at  that  time 
the  most  convenient  port  of  entry  for  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
eut,  and  tlie  State  of  New  York,  through  its  cnstom-lKmse, 
levied  on  their  inhabitants  as  well  as  on  its  own  an  ever  in- 
tmoDg  revenue  by  im{>06ts.  The  ooUeotor  was  a  stubbom 
partiauL  The  last  legislatiuv  had  elected  to  the  fifth  eoogroas 
Jay,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Egbert  Benson,  and  Laasii^  of 
whom,  even  after  Jay  became  the  minirtw  for  foreign  aSain, 
a  luajority  favon^d  the  founding  of  »  nation.  But  the  opinions 
ol  t!  >{  eoogreas,  who  was  iwpactod  asoneof  die 

mobt  -tatesuMB  of  Virginia,  aoigied  to  bria;  abook 

a  revolution  in  the  pi^tias  of  New  Vark.f  On  tlw  i 
vi  Maidi  17S5  its  k^gislatare  appoiiited  tfan 
gyaa"  to  eongiraaa,  of  wilom  Hariaig  aad 
lifca  Lyadn^  opposed  fedexal  aaaaaans;  and  ior  tlia  aaxt  famr 
jaan  dM  te«to  of  New  York  obsii— ir^p  fesiifci  a  tha>B%b 
iwittim  of  the  eaBodtatkn.  Of  tKe  atr  of  N«w  Tocfc,  dw 
aspirations  for  a  *—**"«»*'  aaiaii  eooU  otA  be  tvpnsBed. 

Ott  the  finrteantk  «e  DwaaibsrlTS^aoM  aftvlba  oigaM- 

>  of  thifc  body  Mi  ife  iMBikM  «(  «U  atat■^ 
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risoertained  as  far  as  the  commuDications  between  Lake  Erie 
aad  the  Wabash,  and  between  Lake  Michigan  and  tlie  Missis- 
Bippi,  and  a  complete  and  perfect  map  made  of  the  country  at 
k'aat  as  far  west  as  the  Mianiis,  which  run  into  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie.  And  he  poiuted  out  the  Miami  %'ilhige  as  the  place 
for  a  verv  important  post  for  the  union.  The  exj^euse  attending 
8nch  an  undertaking  could  not  be  great ;  the  advantages  would 
be  unbounded.  "  Nature,"  he  said,  "  has  made  such  a  display 
of  her  bounty  in  those  regions  that  the  jnore  the  couutry  is 
explored  the  more  it  wiU  rise  in  estimation.  The  spuit  of 
emigration  is  great ;  people  have  got  impatient ;  and,  though 
you  cannot  stop  the  road,  it  is  yet  in  your  |x>wer  to  mark 
the  way.  A  little  while  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  do 
either."  * 

In  the  same  week  in  wliieh  the  legislature  of  New  York 
reversed  its  position  on  national  policy,  Washington  renewed 
his  admonitions  to  Lee  on  planting  the  western  territory. 
"The  mission  of  congress  will  now  be  to  fix  a  medium  price 
on  these  lauds  and  to  point  out  the  most  advant^igeous  mode  of 
seating  them,  so  tliat  law  and  good  government  may  be  admin- 
istered, and  the  union  strengtheued  and  supported.  Pro- 
gressive seating  is  the  only  means  by  which  this  can  bo 
effected ; "  and,  resisting  the  politicians  who  might  wisli  to 
balance  northern  states  by  southern,  he  insisted  that  to  mark 
out  but  one  new  state  would  better  advance  the  public  welfare 
tlian  to  mark  out  ten.  f 

On  the  eleventh  of  March  WilUam  Grayson  took  his  seat 
for  the  first  time  as  a  member  of  congress.  lie  had  been  edu- 
cated in  England  at  Oxford,  an<l  had  resided  at  the  Temple  iu 
London.  Hifi  short  career  furnishes  onlj'  glimpses  of  his 
character.  In  1776  he  had  been  an  aide-de-camp  to  Washing- 
ton, with  whom  he  kept  up  affectionate  relations;  in  1777  he 
eommouded  a  Virginia  regiment  and  gained  honors  at  Mon- 
mouth. His  private  life  appears  to  have  been  faultless;  his 
public  acts  show  independence,  courage,  and  a  hmuane  and 
noble  nature.  In  the  state  legislature  of  the  previous  winter 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  Washington's  r©- 

♦  Washington  to  R.  H.  Leo,  14  December  1784.     Spaiks,  ii.,  80,  81. 
\  Wuluu^lou  lu  U.  U.  Lee,  IS  Marcti  178S. 
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port  on  the  negotiations  with  Maryland  had  been  referred.* 
The  first  evidence  of  his  arrival  in  New  York  ie  a  letter  of  the 
tenth  of  Marcli  1785,  to  his  former  chief,  announcdag  that 
JeflFerson's  ordinance  for  disposing  of  west«m  lands,  which 
had  had  its  first  reading  in  May  1784,  had  been  brought  once 
more  before  congress. 

Not  Washington  alone  had  reminded  congress  of  its  duties 
to  the  West.  Informed  by  Gerry  of  the  course  of  public 
business,  Timothy  Pickering,  from  Philadelphia,  addressed 
most  earnest  letters  to  Kufus  Iving.  He  compkined  tliat  no 
reservation  of  land  was  made  for  the  support  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  nor  even  for  ech(X)ls  and  academies,  and  he  further 
wrote :  "  Congress  once  made  this  imix)rtant  declaration,  '  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endc»wed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
lif 3,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  haj)pine8s ' ;  and  these  truths 
were  held  to  be  self-evident.  To  suffer  the  continuance  of 
slaves  till  they  can  gradually  be  emancipated,  in  states  already 
overrun  with  them,  may  be  pardonable  l)ecaufte  imavoidable 
without  hazarding  greater  evils ;  but  to  introduce  them  into 
countries  where  none  now  exist  can  never  be  forgiven.  For 
Ood's  sake,  then,  let  one  more  effort  lie  made  to  jirevent  so 
terrible  a  calamity !  The  fundamental  constitutions  for  those 
states  are  j'ot  liable  to  idterations,  and  this  is  probably  the  only 
time  when  the  evil  can  certainly  be  prevented."  Nor  would 
Pickering  harbor  the  thought  of  delay  in  the  exclusion  of 
slavery.  "  It  will  be  infinitely  easier,"  he  said,  "  to  prevent 
the  evil  at  first  than  to  eradicate  it  or  check  it  in  any  future 
time."  t 

The  sixteenth  of  March  was  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the 
affairs  of  the  West.  The  report  tliat  was  before  congress  was 
Jefferson's  scheme  for  "  locating  and  disposing  of  land  in  the 
western  territory  ; "  and  it  was  readily  referred  to  a  committee 
of  one  from  each  state,  Grayson  being  tJie  member  from  Vir- 
ginia and  King  from  Massachusetts.  King,  seconded  by  Ellery 
of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  tliat  a  part  of  the  rejected  anti- 
slavery  clause  in  Jefferson's  ordinance  for  the  government  of 

*  Joumale  Virpnio  House  of  Delegates,  flO. 

^  Pickeriog  to  King,  8  March  1785.     Fiukering'8  rickeriog,  i.,  600,  filQ, 
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the  western  territory  should  be  referred  to  a  committee ;  *  all 
that  related  to  tlie  western  territory  of  the  three  southern 
states  wa3  omitted ;  and  so,  too,  was  the  clause  postponing  the 
prohibition  of  slavery. 

On  the  question  for  committing  this  proposition,  the  four 
New  England  states,  Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pcnusylva- 
nia,  voted  unanimously  in  the  aflinuative ;  Maryland  by  a  ma- 
jority, McHeiu^'  going  with  the  South,  John  Henry  and  Will- 
iam Hindman  with  the  North.  For  Virginia,  Grayson  voted 
aye,  but  was  overpowered  by  llardy  and  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
The  two  Carolinas  were  unanimous  for  the  negative.  Houston 
of  Georgia  answered  no,  but  l)eing  ou  that  day  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  Georgia,  his  vote  was  not  counted.  So  the  vote 
stood  eight  states  against  three ;  eighteen  members  against 
eight ;  f  and  the  motion  was  forthwith  committed  to  King, 
Howell,  and  Ellery.  J 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  King  from  his  committee  reported 
his  resolution,  which  is  entirely  iu  his  own  handwriting,*  and 
which  consists  of  two  clauses:  it  allowed  slavery  in  the  North- 
west until  the  first  day  of  the  year  1801,  "but  no  longer ;  and  it 
"  provided  that  always,  upon  the  escajie  of  any  person  into  any 
of  tlie  states  described  in  the  resolve  of  congress  of  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  April  1784,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  such  fugitive 
might  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  carried  back  to  the  person 
claiming  his  labor  or  service,  this  resolve  notwithstanding."  j 

•  Tlie  orijrinal  motion  of  Rufus  King  for  the  reference,  in  his  handwriting,  is 
preiterTed  in  Piipcm  of  Old  Congress,  vol.  xxxi. 

■f  Journals  of  Congress,  iv ,  481,  482. 

X  It  ie  indorsed  in  the  hondtrritiug  of  Charles  Thomson :  "  Motion  for  pre- 
lentinp  slavery  in  new  states,  16  March  1788.  Ilcferred  to  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Howell, 
Mr.  Ellery." 

•  It  i«  to  be  found  in  Papers  of  Old  Congress,  xixi.,  329,  and  is  indorsed  in 
the  handwriting  of  Rufus  King:  "Report  on  Mr.  King's  motion  for  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  in  the  new  states."  And  it  is  further  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of 
Charles  Tlionison:  "Mr.  King,  Mr.  nowcll,  Mr.  Ellery.  Entered  6  AprU  178B, 
raid.    Thursday,  April  14,  assigned  for  consideration." 

I  The  printed  copy  of  this  report  of  King  is  to  be  found  in  Papers  of  Old 
Couf^rcM,  xxxi.,  331,  and  is  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Thomson : 
"To  prevent  slavery  in  the  new  states.  Included  in  substance  in  the  ordinance 
for  a  temporary  goveromeut  passed  the  13  July  1787." 
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King  reserved  his  resolution  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  sepft- 
rate  lueaauro,  after  the  land  ordinance  should  be  passed.  "  I 
expect,"  wrote  Grayson  to  Madison,  "seven  states  may  be 
found  liberal  enough  to  adopt  it;"*  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  again  called  up  in  that  congress. 

On  the  twelftli  of  April  f  the  committee  for  framing  an 
ordinance  for  the  disposal  of  the  western  lands  made  their  re- 
port. It  was  written  l)y  Grayson,  ^  who  formed  it  out  of  a 
conflict  of  opinions,  and  took  the  chief  part  in  conducting  it 
through  the  house.  As  an  inducement  for  neighborhoods  of 
tlie  siiinc  religious  sentiments  to  confederate  for  the  purpose 
of  purcliasing  and  settling  together,  it  was  a  land  law  for  a 
peojilo  g»>ing  forth  to  take  possession  of  a  seemingly  endleas 
domain.  Its  division  was  to  be  into  townships,  with  a  per- 
jwtual  reservation  of  one  mile  square  in  evcrj*  township  for 
the  8Uj»jH>rt  of  religion,  and  another  for  education.  The 
house  refused  its  Jissent  to  the  reservation  for  the  support  of 
religion,  as  connecting  the  church  with  the  state;  but  the 
nvM.'rvtttion  for  the  sujiport  of  schools  received  a  general  wel- 
ciwite,  Jefferson  had'proposed  townsliips  of  ten  miles  square ; 
the  ci^mmittee,  of  seven ;  but  the  motion  of  Grayson,  that  tbej 
flhoulil  Ih>  of  six  utiles  st^uare,**  was  finally  accepted.  The 
South,  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  indiscriminate  lueidon^  and 
oettlcments,  insisted  on  the  rule  which  would  give  the  most 
frtx>  sr«.»{v  to  Ute  tx>ving  emigrant ;  and,  as  thv  bill  required 
the  Tote  of  nine  atatee  for  aiioption,  and  during  the  detwtaB  on 
the  sabjeok  more  than  ten  were  never  praaent,  dw  eaelan 
peopK  tIiouj()i  **  amazingly  attached  to  dieir  own  cuBtom  of 
|>lantiiig  by  tovnshipss^  yielded  to  the  eomproaiise  diat  ewmj 
other  towaahip  abuuld  be  aaid  by  iwwtioM,  |  Theaarr^ctrare 
lobe«(iafiB«d  to  0B«  atate  and  to  fire  nqgea^  odendiag  front 
the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  and  were  to  be  nnde  nderthedfave- 
tioB of  the  geognpher  of  the  United  StMat.    Theboowkof 
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ivery  parcel  that  was  sold  were  fixed  beyond  a  qtiestion ;  the 
mode  of  registry  was  sunple,  convenient,  and  ahuost  without 
cost ;  the  form  of  conveyance  most  concise  and  clear.     Never 
was  land  offered  to  a  poor  man  at  less  cost  or  with  a  safer  title. 
Tor  one  bad  provision,  which,  however,  was  three  years  after 
L'pealed,  the  consent  of  congress  was  for  the  moment  extorted ; 
le  lands,  as  surveyed,  were  to  be  drawn  for  by  lot  by  the  sev- 
states  in  proportion  to  the  requisitions  made  upon  them, 
and  were  to  be  sold  publicly  within  the  states.     But  it  was 
carefully  provided  that  they  should  be  paid  for  in  the  obhga- 
jtioiiB  of  the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  an  acre.     To 
cure  the  promises  made  to  Virginia,  chieify  on  behalf  of  the 
Dfficers  and  soldiers  who  took  part  in  conquering  the  North- 
rest  from  British  authority,  it  was  agreed,  after  a  discussion 
'of  four  days,*  to  reserve  the  district  between  the  Little  Miami 
.and  the  Scioto. 

The  land  ordinance  of  Jefferson,  as  amended  from  178-1  to 
*1T88,  definitively  settled  the  character  of  the  national  land 
laws,  wliich  are  still  treasured  up  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
heritages  from  the  founders  of  the  repubhc. 

The  frontier  settlements  at  the  west  needed  the  protection 

of  a  military  force.     In  1784,  soon  after  the  exchange  of  the 

ratifications  of  peace,  Gerry  at  Annapolis  protested  against 

ie  right  of  congress  on  its  own  authority  to  raise  standing 

aies  or  even  a  few  armed  men  in  time  of  peace.     His  con- 

iuct  was  approved  by  his  state,  whose  delegation  was  in- 

[ttrueted  to  oppose  and  protest  on  all  occasions  against  the 

exercise  of  the  power.     From  that  time  congress  had  done  no 

more  than  recommend  the  states  to  raise  troops.     It  was  now 

thought  necessary  to  raise  seven  hundred  men  to  protect  the 

^Vest.     The  recommendation  should  have  been  apportioned 

iiniong  all  the  states;  but  congress  ventured  to  call  only  on 

CounecticDt,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  as  the 

states  most  conveniently  situated   to  furnish  troops  who  were 

to  be  formed  into  one  regiment  and  for  tliree  years  guard  the 

north-western  frontiers  and  the  public  stores. 


*  Grayson  to  Madison,  I  May  178fi. 
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The  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1783,  angiy  at  the  grant 
of  half  pay  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  insisted  that  the  requi- 
Bitions  of  congress  had  no  validity  until  they  received  the 
approval  of  the  state.  But  the  vote  was  only  "  a  fire  among 
the  brambles;"  aiid  the  people  at  the  next  election  chose  a 
legislature  which  accepted  the  general  impost  on  commerce, 
even  though  it  should  be  assented  to  by  no  more  than  twelve 
states.*  The  Virginia  assembly  of  thiit  year  discountenanced 
the  deviation  from  the  rule  of  unanimity  as  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent ;  t  tiut  it  was  adopted  by  Maryland.  X 

In  the  follomng  winter  Noali  Webster  of  Hartford  busied 
himself  in  the  search  for  a  form  of  a  continental  government 
which  should  act  as  efficaciously  on  its  members  as  a  local  gov- 
ernment. "  So  long  as  any  individual  state  has  power  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  other  twelve,  our  pretended  union," 
so  he  expressed  the  opinion  which  began  to  prevail,  "  is  but  a 
name,  and  our  confederation  a  cobweb.  The  sovereignty  of 
each  stiite  ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  any  article  relating  to 
its  own  government ;  in  a  matter  that  equally  respects  all  the 
states,  a  majority  of  the  states  must  decide.  We  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  divest  ourselves  of  provincial  attachments,  but 
we  should  subordinate  them  to  the  general  interest  of  the  con- 

*  Monroe  to  Madison,  14  December  1781. 
t  Madison  to  Monroe,  24  December  1784.     Madison,  i.,  114,  115. 
X  Act  of  Maryland.    Session  of  1784,  1786.     In  Pennaylrania  Packet  of  8 
February  1785, 
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tinent ;  as  a  citizen  of  the  American  empire,  every  individtia] 
has  a  national  interest  far  superior  to  all  others."  * 

The  outlays  in  America  of  the  British  in  the  last  year  of 
their  occupation  of  New  York,  and  the  previous  expenditures 
for  the  French  army,  had  supplied  the  nortliern  states  with 
specie ;  so  that  purchasers  were  found  for  the  bills  of  Robert 
Morris  on  Europe,  whicli  were  sold  at  a  discount  of  twenty  or 
even  forty  per  cent.f  The  prospect  of  enormous  gains  tempted 
American  merchants  to  import  in  one  year  more  than  their 
exports  could  pay  for  in  three  ; :{:  while  factors  of  English 
honses,  bringing  over  British  goods  on  British  account,  jostled 
the  American  merchants  in  their  own  streets.  Fires  which 
still  bum  were  then  lighted.  lie  that 'will  true*  the  American 
policy  of  that  day  to  its  cause  must  look  to  British  restrictions 
and  British  protective  duties  suddenly  applied  to  Americans 
as  aliens. 

The  people  had  looked  for  peace  and  prosperity  to  come 
hand  in  hand,  and,  when  hostilities  ceased,  tliey  ran  into  debt 
for  English  goods,  never  doubting  that  their  wonted  industries 
would  yield  them  the  means  of  payment  as  of  old.  But  ex- 
cessive importations  at  low  prices  crushed  domestic  manufac- 
tures ;  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  was  obstructed ; 
neither  rice,  tobacco,  pitch,  turpentine,  nor  ships  could  be  re- 
mitted as  heretofore.  The  whale  iishery  of  Massaelnisetts  had 
broiight  to  its  mariners  in  a  year  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  specie,  the  clear  gaiu  of  perilous  lalwr. 
The  export  of  their  oil  was  now  obstructed  by  a  duty  in  Eng- 
land of  ninety  dollars  the  ton.  Importations  from  England 
must  be  paid  for  chieily  by  cash  and  bills  of  exchange.  The 
Americans  had  chosen  to  be  aliens  to  England ;  they  could  not 
complain  of  being  taxed  like  aliens,  but  they  awoke  to  demand 
powers  of  retaliation. 

The  country  began  to  be  in  earnest  as  it  summoned  con- 
gress to  change  its  barren  discussions  for  eBScient  remedies. 
The  ever  increasing  voice  of  complaint  broke  out  from  the 
impatient  commercial  towns  of  the  northern  and  central  states. 

♦  Sketches  of  American  Policy  by  Nooh  Webster,  pp.  S4-38. 
t  Pclatiah  Webster's  Essays,  Edition  1791,  26fl,  207,  note. 
X  E.  Bancroft  to  W.  Fraxer,  8  NoTember  1783. 
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On  the  eleventh  of  January  1785,  the  day  on  which  eongrese 
established  itself  in  New  York,  the  artiticere,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics  of  that  city,  as  they  gave  it  a  welcome,  added  these 
brave  words :  "  We  hope  onr  representatives  will  coincide  with 
the  other  states  in  augmenting  your  power  to  every  exigency 
of  the  union."  *  The  New  York  chamber  of  commerce  in 
like  manner  entreated  it  to  make  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  one  of  the  first  objects  of  its  care,  and  to  counteract  the 
injurious  restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  f  The  New  York 
legislature,  then  in  session,  imposed  a  double  duty  on  all  goods 
imported  in  British  bottoms. :}: 

On  tiic  twenty-second  of  March  1785  a  bill  to  "protect 
the  manufactures  "  of  Pennsylvania  by  specific  or  ad  valorem 
duties  on  more  than  seventy  articles,  among  them  on  inanufao- 
tares  of  iron  and  steel,  was  read  in  its  assembly  for  the  second 
time,  debated  by  paragraphs,  and  then  ordered  to  be  printed 
for  public  consideration.*  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  i"e- 
calUng  the  usages  of  the  revolution,  on  the  second  of  June 
held  a  town-meeting ;  and,  after  the  deliberations  of  their  com- 
mittee for  eighteen  days,  they  declared  that  relief  from  the 
oppressions  under  which  the  Anierlciin  trade  and  manufac- 
tures languished  could  spring  only  from  the  grant  to  congrees 
of  full  constitutional  powers  over  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  that  foreign  manufactures  interfering  with  domestic 
industry  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  prohibitions  or  protective 
duties.  They  raised  a  committee  to  lay  their  resolutions  in  the 
form  of  a  petition  before  their  own  assembly,  and  to  correspond 
with  cofuuiittees  appointed  elsewhere  for  similar  purposes.  On 
the  twentieth  of  September,  after  the  l>ill  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  had  been  nearly  six  months  under  consideration  by 
the  people,  and  after  it  had  been  amended  by  an  increase  of 
duties,  especially  on  manufactures  of  iron,  and  by  a  discriminat- 
ing tonnage  duty  on  ships  of  nations  having  no  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  congress,  it  became  a  law  |i  with  general  acclamation. 

*  MS.  vol.  of  Remonstnnoes  and  Aildrcssea,  S48. 
f  MS.  vol.  of  RemoiiBtrancps  and  Addregses,  351. 
X  Chief  Justice  Smith's  extract  Of  letters  from  New  York.     MS. 
«  Pennsylvania  Packet,  18  May  1786. 

I  The  Art  appears  in  full  In  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  22  September  1788, 
Van  Bcrckel'g  report  to  the  States-OonenU,  4  October  1785. 
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Pennsylvania  had  been  cheered  on  its  way  by  voices  from 
Boston.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April  the  merchants  and  trades, 
men  of  that  town,  meeting  in  FaiienO  Hall,  established  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  with  merchants  of  other  towns, 
bound  themselves  not  to  buy  Britisli  goods  of  resident  British 
factors,  and  prayed  congress  for  the  needed  immediate  relief.* 
Their  petition  was  reserved  by  congress  for  consideration  when 
the  report  of  it«  committee  on  commerce  should  be  taken  up. 
The  movement  in  Boston  penetrated  every  elajss  of  its  citizens ; 
its  lUlisanB  and  mechanics  joined  the  merchants  and  tradesmen 
in  condemning  the  ruinous  excess  of  British  importations.  To 
these  proceedings  Grayson  directed  the  attention  of  Jtadison.f 

On  the  tenth  of  May  the  town  of  Boston  elected  its  repro- 
eentativos  to  the  general  court,  among  them  Hancock,  wliosc 
health  had  not  permitted  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  place 
of  governor.  Two  years  before,  Boston,  in  its  mandate  to  the 
men  of  its  choice,  had,  in  extreme  language,  vindicated  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  state ;  the  town,  no  longer  wedded 
to  the  pride  of  independence,  instructed  its  representatives  in 
this  wise :  Peace  has  not  brought  back  prosperity ;  foreigners 
monopolize  our  commerce ;  the  American  carrying  trade  and 
the  American  finances  are  threatened  with  annihilation ;  the 
government  should  encourage  agriculture,  protect  manufao- 
tur«s,  and  establish  a  public  revenue ;  the  confederacy  is  inade- 
quate to  ita  purposes ;  congress  should  be  invested  with  power 
competent  to  the  wants  of  the  country ;  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  should  reciuest  the  executive  to  open  a  corre- 
ftjwndence  with  the  governors  of  all  the  states ;  from  national 
unanimity  and  national  exertion  we  have  derived  our  free- 
dom ;  tlie  joint  action  of  the  sevei-al  parts  of  the  union  can 
alone  restore  happiness  and  security. :}; 

No  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  Massachusetts 
having  for  tliat  year  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 

pie,  the  general  court,  in  May  1785,  made  choice  of 
James  Bowdoin,  a  veteran  statesman  who  thirty  years  before 
had  distinguislied  himself  in  the  legislature  by  a  speech  in 
vor  of  the  union  of  the  colonies.     He  had  led  one  branch  of 

•  JoarnaU  of  Congress,  iv.,  616,  617.  f  Grayson  to  Madison,  1  May  1788. 

\  Boston  Town  Records.     US. 
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the  government  in  its  resistance  to  British  nsuqjationfl ;  and, 
when  hostilities  broke  out,  he  served  his  native  state  as  presi- 
dent of  its  supreme  executive  council  till  the  British  were 
driven  from  the  commonwealth.  His  long  years  of  public  ser- 
vice had  estabUshed  his  fame  for  moderation,  courage,  consist- 
ency, and  uprightness.  A  repubUcan  at  heart,  he  had  had  an 
important  siiare  in  framing  the  constitution  of  Massachusetta 
In  hia  inaugural  address  he  scorned  to  complain  of  the  restrict- 
ive policy  of  England,  saying  rather :  Britain  and  other  na- 
tions have  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate  their  trade  with  us  ; 
and  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  regulate  ours  with 
them.  Congre«8  should  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  union,  manage  its  general  concerns,  and 
promote  the  common  interest.  For  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  the  confederation  does  not  suffi- 
ciently provide.  "  This  matter,"  these  were  his  words,  "  mer- 
its your  particular  attention  ;  if  you  think  that  congress  should 
be  vested  witli  ampler  powers,  and  that  special  delegates  should 
be  convened  to  settle  and  define  tliem,  you  will  take  measures 
for  such  a  convention,  whose  agreement,  when  confirmed  by 
the  states,  would  ascertain  tliose  powers." 

In  reply,  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  jointly  pledged 
"  their  most  earnest  endeavor  "  to  establish  "  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  a  firm  basis,  and  to  perfect  tlie  union;"  and  on  the 
first  day  of  July  the  general  court  imited  in  the  following 
resolve :  "  The  present  powers  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  us  contained  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  are  not 
fully  adequate  to  the  great  purposes  they  were  originally  de- 
signed to  effect."  * 

That  tlie  want  of  adequate  powers  in  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment might  find  a  remedy  as  soon  as  possible,  they  sent  to  the 
president  of  congress,  through  their  own  delegation,  the  reso- 
lution wliich  they  liad  adopted,  with  a  circular  letter  to  bo 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  supreme  executive  of  each  state ;  and 
they  further  "  directed  the  delegates  of  the  state  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  laying  them  before  cougress,  and  mak- 
ing ever}'  exertion  to  carry  the  object  of  them  into  effect."  f 

*  MasMrbuseita  RcaoWe,  Ixxn.,  in  ResolTes,  Jul;  1786,  3S,  89. 
f  MuMdiusetts  Resolve,  Ixxix. 
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In  concert  with  New  Hainpsliire,  and  followed  bj  Rhode 
Island,  they  passed  a  navigation  act  forbidding  exports  from 
their  harbors  in  British  bottoms,  and  establishing  a  discrimi- 
nating tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels ;  *  but  only  as  "  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  until  a  well-guarded  power  to  regulate  trade 
shall  be  intrusted  to  congress."'  f  Domestic  manufactures  were 
protected  by  more  than  a  fourfold  increase  of  duties ;  :j:  and 
"  congress  was  requested  to  recommend  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  states  to  revise  the  confederation  and  report 
how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  same,  in 
order  to  secure  and  perpetuate  ttie  primary  objects  of  the 
nnion.''  * 

In  August,  the  council  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dickinson,  its 
president,  in  a  message  to  the  general  assembly,  renewed  the 
recommendation  adopted  in  that  state  two  years  before,  say- 
ing :  "  We  again  declare  that  further  authorities  ought  to  be 
vested  in  the  federal  council ;  may  the  present  dispositions 
lead  to  as  perfect  an  establishment  as  can  l)e  devised."  || 

To  his  friend  Bowdoin  John  Adams  wrote :  "  The  Massa- 
chusettB  has  often  been  wise  and  able ;  but  she  never  took  a 
deeper  measure  than  her  late  navigation  act  I  hope  she  wOl 
persist  in  it  even  though  she  sJiould  be  alone."  ■*■ 

The  nation  looked  to  congress  for  relief.  In  1776  James 
Monroe  left  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  to  enter  the 
iirmy ;  when  but  nineteen  lie  gtiined  an  honorable  wound  and 
promotion ;  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Jefferson 
m  1781  described  him  as  a  Virginian  "of  abilities,  merit,  and 
fortmie,"  and  as  "  his  own  particular  friend."  (}  In  1782  he 
was  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia :  and  was  chosen  at  tliree-and- 
twenty  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  In  1783  he  was 
elected  to  the  fourth  congress,  and  at  Annapolis  saw  Washing- 

*  AhoiulI  Registpr,  ixvii.,  8S6.     PennKylvBniii  Packet  of  18  July  1785  has  the 
Xuaacfaoactta  act,  and  of  20  July  that  of  N'cw  Hampshire. 

f  Bowdoin's  circular  of  28  July,  enclosing  the  act.     M$. 

i  Btwlfotd'a  Massachusetla,  ii.,  244 ;  Pennsylvania  Packet,  19  July  1785. 

*  lUaaaebusetta  Resolves,  Ixxn.,  1  July  178S.    Resolves  of  the  General  Court, 

pis. 

I  mnutes  of  Pennsylvania  Council,  26  Augriist  1785.     Colonial   Records,  xiv. 
to.  ^  Adams  to  Governor  Bowdoin,  2  September  1 786.     M8L 

f  Jeiferson  to  Franklin,  6  October  1781. 
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ton  resign  his  commission.  When  Jefferson  eml)arked  for 
France,  he  remained,  not  the  ablest,  but  the  most  conspicuous 
representative  of  Virginia  on  the  floor  of  congress.  He  sought 
tiie  friendship  of  nearly  every  leading  statesman  of  his  com- 
monwealth ;  and  every  one  seemed  glad  to  call  him  a  friend. 
It  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  addressed  with  most  affec- 
tion by  Jefferson  or  by  John  Marshall.  His  ambition  made 
him  jealous  of  Randolph ;  the  precedence  of  Madison  he  ac- 
knowledged, yet  not  so  but  that  he  might  consent  to  become 
his  rival.  To  Richard  Henry  Lee  he  turned  as  to  one  from 
whose  zeal  for  liberty  be  might  seek  the  confirmation  of  his 
own. 

Everybody  in  Virginia  resented  the  restrictive  policy  of 
England.  Monroe,  elected  to  the  fifth  congress,  embarked  on 
the  tide  of  the  rising  popiilar  feeling.  He  was  willing  to  in- 
vest the  confederation  with  a  perpetual  grant  of  power  to  regu- 
kte  commerce ;  but  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  exer- 
cised without  the  consent  of  nine  states.  He  favored  a  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  imports,  provided  that  the  revenue  should 
be  collected  under  the  authority  and  pass  into  tlie  treasury  of 
tlie  state  in  which  it  should  accrue.* 

He  from  the  first  applauded  the  good  temper  and  propriety 
of  the  new  congress,  the  comprehensiveness  of  mind  with 
which  they  attended  to  the  public  interests,  and  their  inclina- 
tion to  the  most  general  and  liberal  principles,  which  seemed 
to  him  "  really  to  promise  great  good  to  tlio  union."  They 
showed  the  like  good-will  for  him.  On  bringing  fonvard  the 
all-important  motion  on  commerce,  they  readily  referred  it 
to  himself  as  tlie  chief  of  the  committee,  witli  four  associates, 
of  whom  Spaight  from  North  Carolina,  and  Houston  from 
Georgia,  represented  the  South  ;  King  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  the  North. 

The  complaisant  conmiittee  lent  their  names  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Monroe,  whose  report  was  read  in  congress  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March.f     It  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 

•  Monroe  to  JefFerson,  14  Docembcr  1784. 

t  Sparks,  ix.,  608,  pivos  the  report  in  Us  flrit  form;  hi*  da(«,  howerer,  h 
erroneous,  from  ■  misaudenjlaoding  of  a  letter  of  Grajsou,  in  I.etters  to  Washing- 
ton, IT.,  108, 103.    The  day  on  which  the  report  was  made  is  not  certain ;  the  da; 
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letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
explaining  and  recommending  it;  and  the  fifth  day  of  April 
was  assigned  for  its  consideration. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  Monroe's  plan  to  press  the  matter  for 
a  decision.  "  It  will  be  best,"  so  he  wrote  to  Jefferson,  "  to 
postpone  this  for  the  present ;  its  adoption  miist  depend  on  the 
several  legislatures.  It  hath  Ijeeu  brought  so  far  without  a 
prejudice  against  it.  If  carried  farther  here,  I  fear  prejudices 
will  take  place.  It  proposes  a  radical  cliange  iu  the  whole 
system  of  our  government.  It  can  be  carried  only  by  thorough 
investigatiou  and  a  conviction  of  every  citizen  that  it  is  right. 
The  slower  it  moves  on,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  better.''  * 

Jefferson,  as  he  was  passing  through  Boston  on  his  way  to 
France,  had  shown  pleasure  at  finding  "  the  conviction  grow- 
ing strongly  that  nothing  could  preserve  the  confederacy  unless 
the  bond  of  nnion,  their  common  coimcil,  should  be  strength- 
ened." f  He  now  made  answer  to  the  urgent  inquiries  of 
Monroe:  "The  interests  of  the  states  ought  to  be  made  joint 
in  ever)'  possible  instance,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  idea  of  our 
being  one  nation,  and  to  multiply  the  instances  iu  which  the 
people  shall  look  up  to  congress  as  their  head."  He  approved 
Monroe's  report  mthout  reservation ;  but  wished  it  adopted  at 
once,  "  before  the  admission  of  western  states."  J 

Months  passed  away,  but  still  the  subject  was  not  called  up 
in  congress ;  and  the  mind  of  Monroe  as  a  southern  statesman 
l>ecame  shaken.  The  confederation  seemed  to  him  at  present 
but  little  more  than  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  if 
the  right  to  raise  troops  at  pleasure  was  denied,  merely  a  defen- 
liive  one.  His  report  would  put  the  commercial  economy  of 
every  state  entirely  and  permanently  into  the  hands  of  the 


«  which  It  was  read  was  certainly  the  28lh  of  Morch.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
<ee  ii  in  the  volume,  "  Reports  of  Committees  on  Incrcasin;^  the  Powers  of  Con- 
pta,"  p.  128,  with  a  copy  in  print.  The  few  corrections  that  have  been  made  in 
the  copy  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Monroe.  The  State  Dept.  MS.  copy  is  in- 
dorsed :  Report  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Spei{;lit,  Mr.  Uouston,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  King. 
S«*  1 1  March — to  grant  congress  power  of  regulating  trade,  Entered— read  28 
lUrch  1786.     Tuesday,  April  li,  assigned. 

•  Uanroe  to  Jefferson,  New  York,  12  April  1786. 

f  Jeiferson  to  Madison,  Boston,  1  July  1 781. 

t  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  Paris,  17  June  1786.    Jefferson,  L,  HI. 
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union  ;  which  miglit  then  protect  the  carrying  trade,  and  en- 
courage  domestic  iiidustrj  by  a  tax  on  foreign  industry.  He 
asked  himseif  if  the  carrying  trade  would  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  South  ;  and  he  cited  "a  Mr.  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  &b  having  written  "  tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  balance 
of  trade  is  a  chimera."  * 

The  sontliemmost  states  began  to  reason  that  Maryland  had 
a  great  commercial  jwrt,  and,  hke  Delaware,  excelled  in  naval 
architecture;  and  tliese,  joining  the  seven  northern  states, 
might  vote  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  transport  of 
Bouthom  products.  Besides,  Virginia,  more  than  any  other 
state  in  the  union,  was  ojiposed  to  the  slave-trade ;  and  Vir- 
ginia and  all  north  of  her  might  join  in  its  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. The  three  more  southern  states  were,  therefore,  unwill- 
ing to  trust  a  uavigtition  act  to  the  voice  even  of  ten  ;  and  in 
his  report  Monroe  substituted  eleven  states  for  his  firat  pro- 
posal of  nine.+ 

At  last,  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  July,  the  re- 
port was  considered  in  a  committee  of  the  wh<ile.  It  was  held 
that  the  regulation  of  trade  by  the  union  was  desirable,  because 
it  would  open  a  way  to  encourage  domestic  industry  by 
imjKwing  a  tax  upon  foreign  manufactures;  because  it  was 
needed  in  order  to  secure  reciprocity  in  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations;  because  it  would  coimteract  external 
commercial  influence  by  establishing  a  commereial  interest  at 
home ;  and  because  it  would  prepare  the  way  for  a  navy. 
These  ends  could  never  be  obtained  unless  the  states  should 
act  in  concert,  for  their  separate  regulations  would  impede  and 
defeat  each  other. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  left  their  cause  in  the  hands 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  as  their  only  spokesman  ;  and  Lis  ma- 
ture age,  courteous  manner,  skill  as  an  orator  and  debater,  and 
his  rank  as  president  of  congress,  gave  him  great  authority. 
He  insisted  tliat  the  new  grant  of  power  would  endanger  pub- 
lic liberty ;  that  it  would  be  made  subservient  to  further  a«> 
tempts  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  government;  that  the 
concentration  of  the  control  of  commerce  would  put  the  coun- 
try more  in  the  power  of  other  nations ;  that  the  interests  of 
•  Uonroe  to  Jefferson,  Id  June  1786.         f  Uunroe  to  Madison,  S6  Jul;  178S. 
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;e  North  were  different  from  the  interests  of  the  South ;  that 
the  regulation  of  trade  which  suited  the  one  would  not  suit  the 
other ;  that  eight  states  were  interested  iu  the  carrying  trade, 
and  would  combine  together  to  Khackle  and  fetter  the  five 
southern  states,  which,  without  having  shipping  of  their  own. 
raised  the  chief  staples  for  exportation  ;  and,  finally,  that  any 
attempt  whatever  at  a  change  in  the  articles  of  confederation 
had  a  tendency  t»  weaken  the  union. 

In  these  objections  Lee  was  consistent.  He  pressed  upon 
Madison,  with  earnest  frankness,  that  power  in  congress  to 
legislate  over  the  trade  of  the  union  would  expose  the  five 
ttaple  states,  from  their  want  of  Bht]>s  and  seamen,  to  a  most 
pernicious  and  destructive  monopoly ;  that  even  the  purchase, 
ts  well  as  the  carrying,  of  their  produce,  might  be  at  tJie  mercy 
of  the  East  and  the  North ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world  is  a  spirit  of  avarice.* 

A  plan  of  a  navigation  act  originated  with  McIIenry  of 
Maryland ;  but  it  came  before  congress  only  as  a  subject  of 
conversation.  Nothing  was  done  with  the  report  of  Monroe, 
who  said  of  it :  *'  The  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more  certain  is 
its  passage  through  the  several  states  ultimately ; "  f  and  his 
committee  only  asked  leave  to  sit  agaui.  "  We  have  nothing 
pleasing  in  prosj^ect,"  HTOte  Jacob  Read  to  Madison ;  "  and,  if 
in  a  short  time  the  states  do  not  enable  congress  to  act  with 
vigor  and  put  the  power  of  compulsion  into  the  hand  of  the 
union,  I  think  it  almost  time  to  give  over  the  form  of  what  I 
cannot  consider  as  an  eflicient  government.  We  want,  greatly 
want,  the  assistance  of  your  abiUties  and  experience  in  con- 
press ;  one  cannot  help  drawing  comparisons  between  the  lan- 
guage of  1783  and  1785."$ 

From  the  delegation  of  Virginia  no  hope  could  spring; 
but  the  state  which  exceeded  all  others  in  the  number  of  its 
freemen  and  in  age  was  second  only  to  the  Old  Dominion,  had 
directed  its  delegates  to  present  to  congress,  and  through  con- 
gresB  to  the  states,  an  invitation  to  meet  in  a  convention  and 


*  R.  IL  Lee  to  Madison,  11  Aagust  178S.     Rives,  ii.,  81,  82.     Compare  Monroe 
to  Vadidon,  26  Julv  ITSn. 

f  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  IS  August  1785. 

}  Jacob  Bead  of  South  Carolina  to  MadiBon,  29  August  1788. 
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revise  the  confederation.  And  now  Gerry,  Holten,  and  Rufua 
Iving  E-iw  lit  to  disobey  their  instructions,  and  euppressed  the 
acts  and  resolves  of  Massachusetts,  writing:  "Any  aht-ration 
of  the  confederation  is  premature;  the  grant  of  conunercial 
power  should  l)e  temporary,  like  the  proposed  treaties  with 
European  powers ;  and  for  its  adoption  should  depend  on  an 
experience  of  its  beneficial  results.  Power  over  commerce, 
once  delegated  to  the  confederation,  can  never  be  revoked  but 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  states.  To  seek  a  reform 
through  a  convention  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  congress, 
and,  as  a  manifestation  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  them,  must 
meet  their  disapproliation.  A  further  question  arises  whether 
the  convention  should  revise  the  constitution  generally  or  only 
for  express  purposca.  Each  of  the  states  in  forming  ita  own^ 
as  well  as  the  federal  constitution,  has  adopted  republican  prin- 
ciples; yet  plans  have  been  laid  wliich  would  have  changed 
our  republican  government  into  baleful  aristocracies.  The 
same  spirit  remains  in  their  abettore.  The  institution  of  the 
Cincinnati  will  have  the  same  tendency.  The  rotation  of  mem- 
bers is  the  best  check  to  corruption.  The  requirement  of  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  for  altering 
the  confederation  eifectually  prevents  innovations  by  intrigue 
or  enrprise.  The  cry  for  more  power  in  congress  comes  espe- 
cially from  those  whose  views  are  extended  to  an  aristocracy 
that  will  afford  lucrative  employments,  civil  and  mihtary,  and 
require  a  standing  army,  pensioners,  and  placemen.  The  pres- 
ent confederation  is  preferable  to  tlie  risk  of  general  dissen- 
sions and  animosities."  * 

Bowdoin  replied :  "  If  in  the  union  discordant  principles 
make  it  hazardous  to  intrust  congress  with  powers  necessary  to 
its  well-being,  the  union  cannot  long  sul)sist."t  Glerry  and 
King  rejoined:  ''The  best  and  surest  mode  of  obtaining  an 
addition  to  tlie  powers  of  congress  is  to  make  the  powers  tem- 
porary in  the  first  instance.  If  a  convention  of  the  states  is 
necessary,  its  members  should  be  confined  to  the  revision  of 


*  This  paper,  and  a  letter  which  preceded  it  of  18  Augiut  1785,  I  found  onlj 
M  copied  into  the  Letter  Book  in  the  office  of  the  Secretarj  of  State  of 
chiucttB,  Letter  Book,  viii ,  204,  206,  210-218. 

f  Bowdoin  to  MaswcbuitettB  Delegatei  in  Congrcas,  24  October  1786. 
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BDch  parts  of  the  confederation  aa  are  supposed  defective ;  and 
not  intrusted  with  a  general  revision  of  the  articles  and  the 
riglit  to  report  a  plan  of  federal  government  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  republican  form  now  administered.''* 

These  letters  of  Gerry  and  King  met  with  the  concurrence 
of  Samuel  Adams,t  and  had  so  much  weight  with  the  general 
court  as  to  stay  its  further  action.  Nor  did  the  evil  end  there. 
All  the  arguments  and  insinuations  against  a  new  constitution 
as  sure  to  supersede  re[)uhlican  govermuent  by  a  corrupt  and 
wasteful  aristocracy,  were  carried  into  every  village  in  Ma&sa- 
chnsetta,  as  the  persistent  judgment  of  their  representatives  in 
congress  with  the  assent  of  the  home  legislature. 

It  remained  to  see  if  anything  coidd  come  from  negotia- 
tions in  Europe.  A  treaty  with  England  was  in  importance 
paramoimt  to  all  others.  In  1783  Adams  with  Jay  had  crossed 
the  channel  to  England,  but  had  been  received  with  coldness. 
The  assent  of  the  United  States  to  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  long  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  assembling  in  con- 
grees  nine  states  for  its  conlinnation.  At  length,  on  the  twelfth 
of  May  1784,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  took  place  at  Paris. 
The  way  being  thus  opened,  the  three  American  commissioners 
for  negotiating  treaties — Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Jefferson 
— informed  the  duke  of  Dorset,  then  British  ambassador  at 
Paris,  that  they  had  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  for  that  end  were  ready  to  repair 
to  London.  The  British  government  consulted  the  English 
merchants  trading  witli  North  America ;  and  near  the  end  of 
March  of  the  following  year  the  duke  answered :  "  I  have 
lieen  instmcted  to  learn  from  you,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  powers  with  which  you  are  invested ;  whether 
you  are  merely  commissioned  by  congress,  or  have  received 
separate  powers  from  the  separate  states.  The  apparent  deter- 
mination of  the  reepective  states  to  regulate  their  own  separate 
interests  renders  it  absolutely  necessary,  toward  forming  a  per- 
manent system  of  commerce,  that  my  court  should  be  iufonned 
how  far  the  conmiissioners  can  be  duly  authorized  to  enter  into 

*  GerT7  and  Ring  to  Governor  Bowdoin,  S  Noveniber  1786. 
f  Adams  to  Gerry,  19  September  1786,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Oerry  of  5 
September. 
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any  engagementa  with  Great  Britain,  which  it  may  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any  one  of  the  states  to  render  totally  fruitless 
and  ineffectual." 

Wlien  Franklin,  taking  with  him  the  love  of  France,*  pre- 
pared ti)  Rai!  for  America,  congress,  breaking  up  their  trium- 
viral  commission  in  Europe,  appointed  Jefferson  to  be  minister 
to  France,  John  Adams  to  Great  Britain.  Adams  gave  the 
heartiest  welcome  to  his  "  old  friend  and  coadjutor,"  in  whom 
he  found  undiminished  "  industry,  intelligence,  and  talents," 
and,  full  of  courage  if  not  of  hope,  hastened  to  London.  On 
the  lirst  day  of  June  Lord  Carmarthen,  the  secretary  of  state, 
presented  him  to  the  king.  Delivering  his  credentials,  he  in 
I>erfoct  .sincerity  declared :  "  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  happiest 
of  men  if  I  can  be  iustrnmental  in  recommending  my  country 
more  and  more  to  your  Majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  of 
restoring  tlio  old  good  nature  and  the  old  good  humor  between 
people  who,  though  separated  by  an  ocean  and  nnder  different 
govcrniucnts,  iiave  the  same  language,  a  similar  religion,  and 
kindn-^l  bUK>d." 

Tlie  king  answered  with  more  tremor  than  the  bold  repnb- 
tieui  hud  sliown :  "  I  wish  it  understocid  in  America  that  I 
havo  done  nothing  in  the  late  conttist  but  what  I  thonght  my- 
self iiidispeusahly  bound  to  do  by  the  dntj  which  I  owed  to 
n^  people.  I  will  be  rcrr  fnmk  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to 
eonnnt  to  the  scptkntion;  bat,  tl>e  sfpanitioa  having  been 
BMKks  I  have  always  »id,  as  I  eaj  now,  that  I  woakl  be  the 
finttoneet  tlMfirieiMkhtpof  the  United  Stttfesasaa  ind^eaid- 
enl  power.  Tlie  moment  I  eee  ench  seotimentw  aad  Ungnags 
as  Vikurs  prevail,  and  a  disposition  to  give  to  diis  coontrr  the 
pwfeteneei  that  mooMnt  I  shall  aav.  let  the  drconstaacea  of 
hqguge^  raGgkn,  and  bktod  haw  theur  Mtatal  and  fnll  ti- 
fcec-f 

The  Himntlnn  of  a  prafHOMe  br  tnatj  vaa  oat  ti 
TW  Et^Ul  hMl  it  witho«t  a  tna^  hj  A«r  akill,  te 

wl  ijwilili of  dM»  awftil— ti  of  ^  two  WiriMM,  Md  die 

habito  of  the  Ameriwa  who  w««*  aocMMwid  od^  to  lW  euo- 
ofBritUiKOO^    Btta«teMkiic«Mt«wthe 
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spirit  of  England.  Before  the  end  of  three  years  of  peace,  all 
respect  and  regard  for  America  were  changed  into  bitter  dis- 
content at  its  independence,  and  a  disbelief  in  its  capacity  to 
establish  a  firm  government.  The  national  judgment  and 
popular  voice,  as  expressed  in  jiamplilets,  new8pa]ier8,  coffee- 
houses, the  streets,  and  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  had 
grown  into  an  unchangeable  deterraiuiition  to  maintain  against 
thcin  the  navigation  acta  and  protective  duties,  and  neither  the 
administration  nor  the  opposition  had  a  thought  of  relaxing 
them.  Great  Britain  was  sure  of  its  power  of  attracting 
American  commerce,  and  believed  that  the  American  states 
were  not,  and  never  could  be,  united.     All  this  had  been  so 

E often  affirmed  by  the  refugees,  and  Englishmen  had  so  often 
repeated  them  to  one  another,  that  to  argue  against  it  was  hke 
breathing  against  a  trade  wind.  "  I  may  reason  till  I  die  to 
no  purpose,"  *  wrote  Adams ;  "  it  is  unanimity  in  America 
which  will  produce  a  fair  treaty  of  commerce."  Yet  he  pre- 
Bented  to  Carmarthen  a  draft  of  one,  though  without  hope  of 
mieoees.  It  rested  on  principles  of  freedom  and  reciprocity, 
and  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  with  regard  to  neu- 
tral vessels. 

Like  Franklin,  like  Jefferson,  like  Madison,  he  was  at  heart 
for  free  trade.     "  I  should  be  sorry,"  said  he  to  his  friend  Jef- 

Pterson,  "  to  adopt  a  monopoly,  but,  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
it,  I  would  not  do  things  by  halvea"  f  "If  monopolies  and 
exclnsions  are  the  only  arms  of  defence  against  monojjolies  and 
exclusions,  I  would  venture  upon  them  without  fear  of  offend- 
ing Dean  Tucker  or  the  ghost  of  Doctor  Quesnay."  "But 
means  of  preserving  ourselves  can  never  be  secured  until  con- 
gress shall  be  made  supreme  in  foreign  commerce."  ^ 

On  tlie  twenty-fourth  of  August,  when  the  adjournment  of 
I«rliament  brought  leisure,  Adams,  then  fifty  years  of  age,  met 
the  youthful  prime  minister  of  Britain.  Pitt,  as  any  one  may 
see  in  his  portrait  at  Kensington,  had  in  his  nature  far  more  of 
his  mother  than  of  the  great  Englishman  wIjo  was  his  father. 
He  had  pride,  but  suffered  from  a  feebleness  of  will  which  left 

•  Adami  to  J»T,  26  June  1785.     Works,  riii.,  il6. 

f  Ailumii  to  Jefferson,  7  .\agiist  1785.     Works,  viii.,  292. 

I  Ad«in«  to  John  Jaj,  10  August,  ibid.,  29tf,  300. 
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him  the  prey  of  inferior  men.  His  own  chosen  measures  were 
noble  ones — peace,  commercial  relations  with  France,  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  tiuances,  the  pajTnent  of  the  national 
debt.  In  the  ministry  of  Shelbume,  he  had  brought  in  a  bill 
to  promote  commerce  with  America  by  modifying  the  naviga- 
tion act ;  in  his  own  he  abandoned  the  hopeless  attempt. 

Reverting  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  which  Adams  had 
projK)sed,  Pitt  asked :  "  What  are  the  lowest  terms  which  will 
content  America?"  Adams  replied  that  the  project  he  had 
communicated  would  secure  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  best  part  of  their  trade ;  the  public  mind  of  Amer- 
ica is  balancing  between  free  trade  and  a  navigation  act ;  and 
the  question  will  be  decided  now  by  England;  but  if  the 
Americans  are  driven  to  a  navigation  act,  they  will  become 
attached  to  the  system.  "  The  United  States,"  answered  Pitt, 
"  are  forever  become  a  foreign  nation  ;  our  navigation  act  would 
not  answer  its  end  if  we  should  dispense  vtith  it  toward  you." 
"  The  end  of  the  navigation  act,"  replied  Adams,  "  was  to  con- 
fine the  connnerce  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country ;  if 
carried  into  execution  against  us,  now  that  we  are  become  in- 
dependent, instead  of  confining  our  trade  to  Great  Britain,  it 
will  drive  it  to  other  countries."  "  Yon  allow  we  have  a  right 
to  impose  on  you  our  navigation  act,"  said  Pitt  "  Certainly," 
answered  Adams,  "and  yon  will  allow  we  have  a  corresiiond- 
ing  right."  "  You  cannot  blame  Englishmen,"  said  Pitt,  "for 
being  attached  to  their  ships  and  seamen."  "  Indeed.  I  do 
not,"  answered  Adams;  "nor  can  yon  blame  Americans  for 
l)eing  attached  to  theirs."  Pitt  then  asked  plainly  :  "Can  yon 
grant  by  treaty  to  England  advantiges  which  would  not  be- 
come imnu^diately  the  right  of  France  < "  "  We  cannot,"  an- 
swered Adams :  "  to  the  advantage  granted  to  England  with- 
out a  compensation  France  would  \ye  entitled  without  a  com- 
pensation; if  an  equivalent  is  stipulated  for,  France,  to  claim 
it,  must  allow  us  the  same  equivalent."  Pitt  then  put  the  ques- 
tion: "Wliat  do  you  think  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  do?" 
And  Adams  answered :  "  This  countrj'  ought  to  prescribe  to 
herself  no  other  rule  than  to  receive  from  America  everything 
she  can  send  as  a  remittance ;  in  which  case  America  will  take 
aa  much  of  British  productions  as  she  can  pay  for." 
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There  were  mntual  complaints  of  failure  in  observing  the 
conditions  of  the  peace.  Pitt  frankly  declared  "  the  carrj-ing 
off  of  negroes  to  be  so  clearly  against  the  treaty  that  England 
most  satisfy  that  demand ; "  but  he  took  no  step  toward  sat- 
isfying it.  The  British  government,  yielding  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  merchants,  and  especially  of  fur-tradere,  kept  posses- 
sion  of  the  American  posts  at  the  West.  This  was  a  con- 
tinuance of  war ;  but  Pitt  excused  it  on  the  ground  that,  in 
Virginia  and  at  least  two  other  states,  hindrances  still  remained 
in  the  way  of  British  creditors.  Congress  was  sincere  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  for  them  relief  in  the  courts  of  the  states  ;  but 
it  wanted  power  to  enforce  its  requisitions.  Moreover,  the 
Virginia  legislature,  not  without  a  groimd  of  equity,  delayed 
judgment  against  the  Virginia  debtors  until  an  offset  could  be 
made  of  the  indemnity  which  Pitt  himself  had  owned  to  be 
due  to  them  for  property  carried  away  by  the  British  in  disre- 
gard of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  holding  of  the  western  posts 
had  no  connection  with  this  debt  and  no  j^roportioii  to  it ;  for 
the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  thus  secured  to  Great  Britain,  in 
each  single  year  very  far  exceeded  the  whole  debt  of  which 
the  collection  was  postponed. 

The  end  of  the  interview  was,  that  Pitt  enforced  the  navi- 
gation acts  of  England  against  America  with  unmitigated  se- 
verity. For  the  western  posts,  Haldinmnd,  as  his  last  act,  had 
strengthened  the  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  charged  his  suc- 
cessor to  exclude  the  Americans  from  tlie  enormously  remu- 
nerative commei-ce  in  furs  by  restricting  transportation  on 
the  lakes  to  British  vessels  alone.*  In  Febniary  of  the  next 
year,  the  British  secretary  of  state  announced  that  the  posts 
would  be  retained  till  justice  should  be  done  to  British  cred- 

jtor8.t 

"  They  mean,"  wrote  Adams,  "  that  Americans  should  have 
no  sliips,  nor  sailors,  to  annoy  their  trade."  "  Patience  will  do 
no  good ;  nothing  but  reciprocal  prohibitions  and  imposts  will 
have  any  effect."  He  counselled  the  United  States  as  their 
only  reeource  to  confine  their  exports  to  their  own  ships  and 

•  Haldimimd  to  St  Logcr,  November  ITS* ;  Sidney  to  St.  Leger,  80  April  178^ 
and  other  letters  of  the  like  tenor. 

f  Carmarthen  to  Adams,  28  February  1786. 
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encourage  their  own  manufactures,  though  he  foresaw  that 
these  measures  would  so  annoy  England  as  in  a  few  years  to 
bring  on  the  danger  of  war.  * 

The  French  government  could  not  be  induced  to  change  its 
commercial  system  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  United  States ; 
it  granted  five  ports ;  but  the  Americans  wanted  not  places  of 
deposit  for  their  staples,  but  an  open  market.  On  one  point 
only  did  Yergeimes  bestow  anxious  attention.  lie  feared  the 
Ignited  States  might  grant  favors  to  England ;  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  France,  congress,  when  preparing  to  treat  with  tlie 
nations  of  Europe,  gave  assurance  that  it  would  "place  no 
people  on  more  advantageous  ground  than  the  subjects  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty."  Through  the  French  envoy  in 
America,  Vergenues  answered :  "  This  declaration,  founded 
on  the  treaty  of  the  sixth  of  February  1778,  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  king ;  and  you  can  assure  congress  that  the  United 
States  shall  constantly  experience  a  perfect  reciprocity  in 
France."  f 

Jefferson,  as  minister,  obtained  a  great  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  American  oil  manufactured  from  tish ;  J  but  he  was 
compelled  to  hear  thrice  over  coujplaiuts  that  the  trade  of 
the  li nited  States  had  not  learned  the  way  to  France ;  and 
thrice  over  that  the  French  government  could  not  depend  ou 
engagements  taken  with  the  United  States.  Comjjlaints,  too, 
were  made  of  the  navigation  acts  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  not  without  hints  at  retaliation. 

While  some  of  the  states  of  Europe  forgot  their  early  zeal 
to  form  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States,  the  con- 
vention for  ten  years  with  Frederic  of  Prussia,  to  whose  dis- 
patch, intelligence,  and  decision  Adams  bore  witness,  was  com- 
pleted in  May  1785,  and  in  the  followuig  May  was  unani- 
mously ratified  by  congress.  Free  vessels  made  free  goods. 
Anns,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  were  taken  out  of  the 
class  of  contraband.  In  case  of  war  between  these  two  parties, 
merchant  vessels  were  still  to  pass  unmolested.  Privateering 
was  pronounced  a  form  of  piracy.     Citizens  of  the  one  country 


♦  Adanu  to  Jay.  8n  Aupuiit  aud   IR  October  1788. 
f  Diplomatic  CoircspoadcDce,  ii.,  33,  34,  86. 
i  Ibid.,  U.,  491,  492. 
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domiciled  in  tLe  other  were  to  enjoj  freedom  of  conscience 
and  worship,  and,  in  case  of  war  between  the  two  parties, 
might  still  contiime  their  respective  employments. 

Spain  had  anxieties  with  resjject  to  its  future  relations  with 
America,  and  thought  proper  to  accredit  an  ageut  to  congress ; 
bat  neither  with  Spain,  nor  with  France,  nur  with  England 
was  tiiere  the  leaat  hope  of  forming  liberal  commercial  relations. 
American  diplomacy  had  failed ;  the  attempt  of  the  fifth  con- 
gress to  take  charge  of  commerce  had  failed ;  the  movement  for 
a  federal  convention,  which  was  desired  by  the  mercantile  class 
throughout  the  union,  had  failed  ;  but  encouragement  came  from 
South  Carohna.  William  Moultrie,  its  governor,  gave  support 
to  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts,  saying :  "  The  existence  of  this 
state  with  every  other  as  a  nation  depends  on  the  strengtJi  of 
the  union.  Cemented  together  in  one  commtni  interest,  they 
are  invincible ;  divided,  they  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  internal 
dissensions  and  foreign  usurpations."  *  The  heart  of  American 
statesmen  beat  high  with  hope  and  resolution.  "  It  is  my  lirst 
wish,"  ^vrote  Jay,  the  American  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
in  1785,  "  to  see  the  United  States  assume  and  merit  the  charac- 
ter of  ONE  OEEAT  NATION."  f  "  It  hus  cvcr  bccu  my  hobby- 
horse," wrote  John  Adams  early  in  ll&y,  whUe  minister 
of  the  United  States  in  England,  "to  see  rising  in  Amer- 
ica an  empire  of  liberty,  and  a  prospect  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  freemen,  without  one  noble  or  one  king 
among  them."  ^ 

The  confederation  framed  a  treiity  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco ;  it  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy  immunity  for  its  ships 
from  the  corsair  powers  of  Barbaiy. 

Til  rough  congress  no  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
anion  could  l>e  cherished.  Before  we  look  for  the  light  that 
may  rise  outside  of  that  body,  it  will  be  well  to  narrate  what 
real  or  seeming  obstacles  to  union  were  removed  or  quieted, 
and  wliat  motives  compelling  the  fonning  of  a  now  constitu- 
tion sprung  from  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contracta 
by  the  states. 

•  Moultrie  to  Rowdoin,  10  September  1785. 

f  Life  of  John  Jay  by  his  son,  i.,  190. 

X  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  ix.,  S44. 
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The  early  confederacy  of  New  England,  though  all  its  colo- 
nies were  non-conforraista,  refused  fellowship  to  Rhode  Island 
on  account  of  its  variance  in  dissent.  Virginia  and  Maryland 
were  settled  in  connection  with  the  church  of  England,  which 
at  the  period  of  the  revolution  was  still  the  established  church 
of  them  both.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Carolinas  the  philoso- 
pher Locke  introduced  a  clause  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  atheist,  not  considering  that  the  power  in  the  magistrate  to 
inflict  a  penalty  on  atheism  implied  tlie  power  which  doomed 
Socrates  to  drink  poison  and  filled  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
with  the  graves  of  martyrs.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Baptists, 
nurslings  of  adversity,  driven  by  persecution  U>  find  resources 
within  their  own  souls,  when  they  came  to  found  a  state  in 
America,  rested  it  on  the  truth  that  tlic  spirit  and  the  mind 
are  not  subordinate  to  the  temporal  jwwer.  For  the  great 
central  state,  the  people  called  Quakers  in  like  manner  affirmed 
the  right  to  spirituiJ  and  intellectual  liberty,  and  denied  to  the 
magistrate  all  control  over  the  support  of  religion.  To  form  a 
perfect  political  union  it  wajs  necessary,  in  all  tiiat  relates  to  re- 
ligion, that  state  should  not  be  in  conflict  with  state,  and  that 
every  citizen,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  of  intercitizenship, 
should  be  at  his  ease  in  any  state  in  which  he  might  sojourn  or 
abide.  In  a  republican  country  of  wide  extent,  ideas  rule  legis- 
lation ;  and  the  history  of  reform  is  the  history  of  thought, 
gaining  strength  as  it  passes  from  mind  to  mind,  till  it  finds  a 
place  in  a  statute.     We  have  now  to  see  bow  it  came  to  pass 
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that  the  oldest  state  in  the  union,  first  in  territory  and  in  num- 
bers, and,  from  its  origin,  the  upholder  of  an  established 
church,  renounced  the  support  of  religious  worship  by  law, 
and  established  the  largest  liberty  of  conscic^ice. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  witliin  a  half  year  after  the 
declaration  of  independence,  while  it  presented  for  public  con- 
sideration the  idea  of  a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  reUgion,*  exempted  dissenters  from  contributions 
to  the  establislicd  church.  In  177'J  this  exemption  was  ex- 
tended to  churchmen,  so  that  the  church  was  disestablished. 
But  the  law  for  religious  freedom,  which  Jefferson  prepared 
as  a  part  of  the  revised  c6de,  was  submitted  to  the  deliberate 
reflection  of  the  people  before  the  vote  should  be  taken  for  its 
adoption. 

The  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  compelled  every 
member  of  its  legislature  on  taking  his  seat  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  that  he  believed  the  Christian  religion.  Tfiis  reg- 
ulation Joseph  Hawley,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  first 
senate  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  to  that  body,  sternly  con- 
demned. A  member  of  the  Congregational  church  of  North- 
ampton, severe  in  his  morality,  and  of  unquestioned  ortho- 
doxy, he  called  to  mind  that  the  founders  of  Massachusetts- 
while  church  membersliip  was  their  condition  for  granting  the 
privilege  of  an  elector,  never  suffered  a  ]irofession  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  Ije  made  before  a  temporal  court.  More- 
over, he  held  the  new  requirement  to  be  against  common  right 
and  the  natural  francliises  of  every  member  of  the  coiniiion- 
wealth.  t  In  this  way,  from  the  heai't  of  rigid  Calvinism  a 
protest  was  heard  against  any  right  in  the  temporal  power  to 
demand  or  to  receive  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Tlie  church  member  was  subject  to  no  supervision  but 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  entere<l  into  covenant.  The  tem- 
poral power  might  punish  the  evil  deed,  but  not  punish  or 
even  search  after  the  thought  of  the  mind. 

Tlje  inherent  perverseness  of  a  religious  establishment,  of 
which  a  king  residing  in  another  part  of  tlie  world  and  en- 
forcing hostile  political  interests  was  the  head,  showed  itself  in 

•  Hi-niiig,  ii.,  166.     Jefferson's  Autobiography, 

f  Joseph  llawley  to  Massiicliueettg  Senate,  28  October  1780. 
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Virginia.  The  majority  of  the  legislators  were  still  eliurclj- 
men  ;  but  gradually  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  had 
become  dissenters,  of  whom  the  foremost  were  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians.  When  the  struggle  for  independence  was  ended, 
of  ninety-one  clergymen  of  the  Anglican  church  in  Vii^nia, 
twenty-eight  only  remained.  One  fourth  of  the  parishes  had 
become  extinot. 

Churchmen  began  to  fear  the  enfeeblement  of  religion 
from  its  want  of  compulsorj-  support  and  from  the  excesses  of 
fanaticism  among  dissenters.  These  last  had  made  their  way, 
not  only  without  aid  from  the  state,  hut  under  the  burden  of 
supporting  a  church  which  was  not  their  own.  The  church 
which  had  leaned  on  the  state  was  alone  in  a  decline.  The 
system  of  an  itaj)artial  support  by  the  state  of  all  branches  of 
Christians  was  revived  by  memlHjrs  of  "  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church,"  as  it  now  began  to  be  called.  Their  petitionsi 
favored  by  Patrick  Ileury,  Harrison,  then  governor,  Pendle- 
ton, the  chancellor,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  many  others  of 
the  foremost  men,  alleged  a  decay  of  public  morals ;  and  the 
remedy  asked  for  was  a  general  assessment,  analogous  to  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  which  enjoined 
upon  its  towns  "  the  maintenance  of  pubhc  Protestant  teachers 
of  piety,  religion,  and  morality."  * 

The  Presbyterians  at  first  were  divided.  Their  clergy,  even 
while  they  held  that  human  legislation  should  concern  human 
affairs  alone,  that  conscience  and  religious  worship  lie  beyond 
its  reach,  accepted  the  measure,  pn:)vided  it  should  respect 
every  human  belief,  even  "of  the  Mussulman  und  the  Gen- 
too."  The  Presbyterian  laity,  accustomed  to  support  their 
own  ministry,  chose  rather  to  continue  to  do  so.  Of  the  Bap- 
tists, alike  ministers  and  people  rejected  any  alliance  with  the 
state. 

Early  in  the  autumnal  session  of  the  legislature  of  1785, 
Patrick  Henry  proposed  a  resolution  for  a  legal  provision  for 
the  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  aleenco  of  Jeffer- 
son, the  opponents  of  the  measure  were  led  by  Madison,  whom 
Witherspoon  had  imbued  with  theological  lore.  The  assess- 
ment bill,  he  said,  exceeds  the  functions  of  civil  authority. 
*  Muuvbuactu  DecIan:lon  nf  RIgliU,  Article  III.  of  1780 
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The  question  has  been  stated  aa  if  it  were,  is  religion  neces- 
sary? The  true  question  is,  are  establishments  necessary  for 
religion  i  And  the  answer  is,  they  corrupt  religion.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  providing  for  the  support  of  religion  is  the  result  of 
the  war,  to  be  remedied  by  voluntary  association  for  religious 
purposes.  In  the  event  of  a  statute  for  the  support  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  the  courts  of  law  to  decide  what  is 
Christianity  ?  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  decide  what  is  ortho- 
duxj'  and  what  is  heresy  ?  The  enforced  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  dishonors  Christianity.  Yet,  iu  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  that  could  be  mustered,  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill 
was  granted  by  forty-seven  votes  against  thirty-two.*  The 
bill,  when  reported,  prescribed  a  general  assessment  on  all  tax- 
able property  for  the  support  of  teachers  of  the  Christian  re- 
hgion.  Each  person,  as  ho  paid  his  tax,  was  to  say  to  which 
society  he  dedicated  it ;  in  case  he  refused  to  do  so,  his  pay- 
ni6nt  was  to  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  county 
school.  On  the  third  reading  the  bill  received  a  check,  and 
was  orderetl  by  a  small  mjijority  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  people.  Thus  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia had  before  thcui  for  their  choice  the  bill  of  the  revised 
code  for  establishing  religious  freedom,  and  the  plan  of  de- 
sponding churchmen  for  supporting  religion  by  a  general 
I  ftBsessmeut. 

AH  the  state,  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  and  beyond 
them,  was  alive  with  the  discussion.  Madison,  in  a  renion- 
etrance  addressed  to  the  legislature,  iiiibodied  all  that  could  be 
said  against  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  Christianity  and 
in  behalf  of  religious  freedom  as  a  nattiral  right,  the  glory  of 
Cliristianity  itself,  the  surest  method  of  supporting  religion, 
and  the  only  way  to  produce  moderation  and  harmony  among 
its  several  secta.  George  Mason,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for 
entire  freedom,  asked  of  Washington  liis  opinion,  and  received 
for  answer  that  "  no  man's  sentiments  were  more  opjwsed  to 
any  kind  of  restraint  upon  religious  principles."  While  he 
WM  not  among  those  who  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  niaking  peojile  of  the  denominatioTis  tif  Christiaus  pay  to- 
ward the  support  of  that  denomination  which  they  professed, 
*  Madison  to  Jefferson,  S  January  1785.     Madidoo,  i.,  13a 
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provided  Jews,  Matiometaiis,  and  others  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians, might  obtain  proper  relief,  his  advice  was  given  in  these 
words :  "  As  the  matter  now  stands,  I  wish  an  assessment  had 
never  been  agitated ;  and,  as  it  has  gone  so  far,  that  the  bill 
could  die  an  easy  death."  * 

The  general  committee  of  the  Baptists  unanimously  ap. 
pointed  a  delegate  to  remonstrate  with  the  general  assembly 
against  the  assessment,  and  they  resolved  that  no  human  laws 
ought  to  be  established  for  that  purpose ;  that  every  free  per- 
son ought  to  be  free  in  matters  of  religion,  f  The  general 
convention  of  the  Presbyterian  clmrch  prayed  the  legislating 
expressly  that  the  bill  concerning  rc^ligious  freedom  might  be 
passed  into  a  law  aa  the  best  safeguard  then  attainable  for  their 
religious  rights.  :f 

Wlic-n  the  legislature  of  Virginia  assembled,  no  one  was 
willing  to  bring  forward  the  assessment  bill,  and  it  was  never 
heard  of  more.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  articles  of 
the  revised  code  which  were  then  reported,  Madison  selected 
for  inmiediate  consideration  the  one  which  related  to  religious 
freedom.  The  people  of  Virginia  had  held  it  nnder  delibera- 
tion for  six  years ;  in  December  1 785  it  passed  the  house  by  a 
vote  of  nearly  four  to  one.  Attempts  in  the  senate  for  amend- 
ment produced  only  insignificant  changes  in  the  preamble,  and 
on  the  sixteenth  of  January  17Sfi  Virginia  placed  among  its 
statu t<38  the  very  words  of  the  original  draft  by  Jefferson  with 
the  hojre  that  they  would  endure  forever:  "No  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship, 
place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  suffer  on  account  of 
his  religious  opinions  or  belief ;  opinion  in  matters  of  religion 
shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  civil  capacities. 
The  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind." * 

"  Thus,"  says  Madison,  "  in  Virginia  was  extinguished  for- 
ever the  ambitious  hope  of  making  laws  for  the  human  mind." 
The  principle  on  which  religious  liberty  was  settled  in  Virginia 
prevailed  at  once  in  Maryland.     In   every  other  American 

•  Wftshington  to  George  Maaon,  8  Oclober  178n.     Spsrka,  ix.,  137. 
t  Seiiiple's  History  of  the  Baptists,  etc,  71 ;  Footc's  Sketches  o(  Vfrgjnia, 
R44  t  Mndisoa,  i.,  218.  "  UeDiDg,  xii.,  84 
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state  oppressive  statutes  concerning  religion  fell  into  disuse  and 
were  gradually  repealed.  Survivals  may  still  be  found,  aa  in 
nature  we  in  this  day  meet  with  survivals  of  an  earlier  geo- 
logical period.  It  had  been  foreseen  that  "  the  liap])y  conse- 
quences of  the  grand  experiment  on  the  advantages  which 
accompany  tolerance  and  Uberty  would  not  be  limited  to 
America."  *  The  statute  of  Virginia,  translated  into  French 
and  into  Italian,  was  widely  circulated  through  Europe.  A 
|mrt  of  the  work  of  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs "  was  done. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  Anglican  establiHliment  was 
feared,  l>ecau8e  its  head  was  an  external  temporal  power  en- 
gage<l  in  the  suppression  of  colonial  liberties,  and  was  favored 
by  the  officers  of  that  power  even  to  the  disregard  of  justice. 
National  independence  and  religious  freedom  dispelled  the  last 
remnant  of  jealousy.  The  American  branch  at  tirst  thought 
it  possible  to  perfect  their  organization  by  themselves;  but 
they  soon  preferred  as  their  starting-point  a  iina\  fraternal  act 
of  the  church  of  England.  No  part  of  the  country,  no  sect, 
no  person  showed  a  disjwsition  to  thwart  tliem  in  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  no  one  complained  of  the  unoHicial  agency  of  Jay, 
the  American  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  home,  and  of  John 
Adams,  the  American  minister  in  London,  in  aid  of  their  de- 
ore,  which  required  the  consent  of  the  British  parliament  and 
a  consecration  by  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  Tlieir  wish  having 
been  fulfilled  in  the  form  to  which  all  of  them  gave  assent 
and  which  many  of  them  regarded  as  indispensable,  the  Prot- 
efttant  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  moved  onward 
with  a  life  of  its  own  to  the  position  which  it  could  never  have 
gained  but  by  independence.  For  America  no  bishop  was  to 
be  chosen  at  the  dictation  of  a  temporal  power  to  electors  un- 
der tJje  jienalty  of  high  treason  for  disobedience;  no  advowson 
of  clmrch  livings  could  be  tolerated ;  no  room  was  left  for 
Mmony  ;  no  tenure  of  a  ministry  as  a  life  estate  was  endured 
where  a  sufficient  reason  required  a  cliange ;  the  laity  was  not 
represented  by  the  highest  officer  of  state  and  the  legislature, 
but  stood  for  itself ;  no  alteration  of  prayer,  or  creed,  or  gov- 
ernment could  l)e  introduced  by  the  tem]x»ral  chief,  or  by  that 
chief  and  the  legislature.     The  rule  of  the  church  proceeded 

•  Luzerne  to  Rayneral,  6  November  1784. 
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from  its  own  living  power  representing  all  its  membere.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  congregations  in  the  several  United  States 
of  America,  including  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  who  at  first 
went  a  way  of  their  own,  soon  fell  into  the  custom  of  meeting 
in  convention  as  one  church,  and  gave  a  new  l)0nd  tfl  union. 
Since  the  year  1785  they  have  never  asked  of  any  American 
government  a  share  in  any  general  assessment,  and  have  grown 
into  greatness  by  self-reliance. 

Tlic  acknowledged  independence  of  the  United  States 
called  suddenly  iuto  a  like  independence  a  new  and  self -created 
rival  Episcopal  church,  destined  to  spread  its  branches  far  and 
wide  over  the  land  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Out  of  a  society 
of  devout  and  studious  scholars  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
within  less  than  sixty  years,  grew  the  society  of  Methodistfi. 
As  some  of  the  little  repul)lics  of  ancient  time  selected  one 
man  as  their  law-giver,  as  all  men  on  board  a  ship  trust  im- 
plicitly to  one  commander  during  the  period  of  the  voyage, 
so  the  Methodist  connection  in  its  beginning  left  to  John  Wes- 
ley to  rule  them  as  lie  would.  Its  oldest  society  in  the  states 
was  at  New  York,  and  of  the  year  1706.  In  1772  Wesley  ap- 
pointed, as  his  "general  assistant"  in  America,*  Francis  As- 
bury,  a  missionary  from  England,  a  man  from  the  j)eciple,  who 
had  "  much  Vinsdom  and  meekness ;  and  under  all  this,  though 
hardly  to  be  perceived,  much  command  and  authority."  f 

Wesley  never  yielded  to  the  teiuptation  to  found  a  sepa- 
rate church  within  British  dominions,  and  during  the  war  of 
American  independence  used  his  influence  to  keep  the  societies 
which  he  governed  from  renouncing  their  old  allegiance.  But 
no  sooner  had  tlio  people  of  the  United  States  been  recognised 
as  a  nation  by  the  king  of  England  himself,  and  the  movement 
to  found  an  American  epifioopacy  had  begim,  than  he  burst 
the  bonds  that  in  England  held  him  from  schism,  and  resolved 
to  get  the  start  of  the  English  hierarchy.  In  Octolwr  1783, 
in  a  general  epistle,  he  peremptorily  directed  his  American 
brethren  to  receive  "  Francis  Asbury  as  the  general  assistant"  | 

For  nearly  forty  years  Wesley  had  been  jxjrsuaded  tliat  the 
apostolical  succession  is  a  "  fable  "  ;  that  "  bishops  and  presby- 

•  AfburyV  Journnl,  10  October  1772.  f  Coke's  Journal,  16. 

I  W'esle;  to  the  bcclhrisi  io  America,  3  October  I'lHi. 
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tere  are  the  eame  order,  and  have  the  same  right  to  ordain." 
He  looked  tipon  himself  to  be  aa  much  a  bishop  "  as  any  man 
in  Europe,"  though  he  never  allowed  any  one  to  call  him  by 
that  name.  In  his  service  for  the  Methodists  he  substituted 
the  word  elders  for  priests,  and  8ui)erintendetits  for  bishops. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  scruple,  on  the  second  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1TS4,  himself,  u)  his  owti  private  room  at  Bristol,  in  Eng- 
land, assisted  by  Coke  and  another  English  presbyter,  to  or- 
dain two  jx'rsons  as  ministers,  and  then  he,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  ministers  ordained  by  himself,  equal  at  least  in  num- 
ber to  the  requisition  of  the  canon,  did,  "  by  the  imposition  of 
his  hands  and  prayer,  set  apart  Thomas  (^oke,  a  presbj'ter  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  a  superintendent,  and,  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  recommended  him  to  whom  it  might  concern 
as  a  fit  i^erson  to  preside  over  the  flock  of  Christ."  It  is  Coke 
iiimself  who  writes  of  Wesley :  "  He  did,  indeed,  soleumly 
invest  me,  as  far  as  he  had  a  right  so  to  do,  with  episcopal 
authority."  *  Eight  days  later,  in  a  general  epistle,  he  thus 
addressed  Thomas  Coke,  Francis  Asbury,  and  the  brethren  in 
North  America  :  "  By  a  ver>'  uncommon  train  of  pro\ideuces, 
provinces  in  North  America  are  erected  into  independent 
states.  The  English  government  has  no  authority  over  them, 
either  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Bishops  and  presbyters  are  the 
same  order,  and  consequently  of  the  same  right  to  ordain.  In 
America  there  are  no  bisliops  who  have  a  legal  jurisdiction. 
Here,  therefore,  my  scruples  are  at  an  end.  I  have  according- 
ly appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis  Asbnry  to  be  joint 
superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North  America.  I  can- 
not see  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  way  of  feeding  and  guid- 
ing those  poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  As  our  American 
brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled  l>oth  from  the  state  and 
from  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again 
either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty 
simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church,  and 
we  judge  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty 
wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  made  them  free." 

Nor  did  Wesley  neglect  to  frame  from  the  Anglican  Book 
of   (.V>nimon   Prayer  a  revised   liturgy  for   the  new  church, 

•  Coke  U>  Bi=ho()  Wliite,  24  April  1791,  in  Whltc'n  Memoirs,  424. 
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and  a  ci"eed  fram  which  the  article  on  predestination  was  left 
out. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  about  two  months  before 
the  uonjuring  bishops  of  Scotland  consecrated  a  bishop  for 
Connecticut,  Coke,  the  lirst  Methodist  "  superintendent "  for 
America,  was  on  the  water,  emulous  of  the  glory  of  Francis 
Xavier.  "  Oh,  for  a  soul  like  his ! ''  he  cried.  "  I  seem  to 
want  the  wings  of  an  eagle  or  the  voice  of  a  tnunpet,  that  1 
may  proclaim  the  gospel  through  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
the  north  imd  the  south."  Arriving  in  New  York,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  preacher  stationed  at  that  place  the  new  regula- 
tion, and  received  for  answer :  "  Mr.  Wesley  has  determined 
the  point ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  investigated,  but  com- 
pHed  with."  * 

Coke  journeyed  at  once  toward  Baltimore,  where  Asbnry 
had  his  station.  At  Dover,  in  Delaware,  "  he  met  \»-ith  Fa-e- 
bom  Garret«on,  an  excellent  young  man,  all  meekness  and 
love,  and  yet  all  activity.''  On  Sunday,  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  the  day  on  which  a  bishop  for  Connecticut  was 
cousecrated  at  Abei-deen,  he  preached  in  a  chaijel  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  forest  to  a  noble  congregation.  After  the  service,  a  plain, 
robust  man  came  up  to  Mm  in  the  pulpit  and  kissi-d  him.  He 
was  not  deceived  when  he  thought  it  could  be  no  other  than 
Francis  Asbury,  who  had  collected  there  a  considerable  niun- 
ber  of  preachere  in  council.  The  i)lan  of  Wesley  pleased  them 
all.  At  the  instance  of  Asbury  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  gen- 
eral conference ;  and  "  they  sent  off  Freeborn  Garretson  like 
an  arrow  from  north  to  south,  directing  him  to  dispatch  nie»- 
Bengers  right  and  left  and  gather  all  the  preachers  together  at 
Baltimore  on  Christmas  eve."  + 

Thence  Coke  moved  onward,  baptizing  adults  and  infants, 
preaching  sometimes  in  a  church,  though  it  would  not  hold 
half  the  persons  who  wished  to  hear ;  sometimes  at  the  door 
of  a  cottage  when  the  church-door  was  looked  against  him.  J 

On  Christmas  eve.  at  Baltimore,  began  the  great  conference 
which  organized  the  Methodists  of  America  as  a  aeparate  fold  in 
the  one  "  flock  of  Christ."  Of  the  eighty-one  American  preach- 
ers,  nearly  sixtj'  were  present,  most  of  tliem  young.     Here  Coke 

»  Coke's  First  Jounml,  7,  IS.  f  Coke's  Journ«l,  16.  t  IWA,  87. 
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took  his  seat  as  superintendent ;  and  here,  joining  to  himself 
two  elders,  he  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  as  a  deacon  and  on  the 
next  day  as  an  elder.  Here  eleven  or  more  persons  were  elected 
elders,  and  all  of  them  who  were  present  were  consecrated ;  here 
Afibury,  who  refused  to  receive  the  office  of  suijerintendeut  ai 
the  will  of  Wesley  alone,  %vas  nnanimonsly  "  elected  bishop  or 
superintendent  by  tlie  suffrages  of  the  whole  body  of  Method- 
ist ministers  through  the  continent,  assembled  in  general  con- 
ference ;  ■ '  and  here  Coke,  obejdng  the  directions  of  Wesley, 
took  t<}  himself  at  least  the  canonical  number  of  presbyters, 
and  ordained  him,  Francis  Asbury,  aa  "a  superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  AmericJi.'"  *  Li  the  or- 
dination sermon  delivered  on  that  day  and  published  at  the 
time,  Coke  asserts  his  own  "  right  to  exercise  the  episcopal 
office,"  and  defines  the  title  of  superintendent  aa  the  equivalent 
of  "  bishop.''  t 

In  April  1785  Coke  began  to  exhort  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties in  Virginia  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  bore  public 
testimony  against  slavery  and  against  slave-holding.  It  pro- 
voked tlie  unawakened  to  combine  against  him ;  but  one  of 
the  brethren  gave  lil)erty  to  his  eight  slaves.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  laws  of  the  state  forbade  any  to  emancipate 
their  negroes,  the  Methodist  conference  drew  up  a  petition  to 
the  assembly,  entreating  them  to  authorize  those  who  were  so 
disposed  to  set  them  free.  Asbury  visited  the  governor  and 
gained  him  over.  |  At  the  Virginia  conference  m  May  they 
formed  a  petition,  of  which  a  copy  was  given  to  every  preacher, 
inviting  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  to  pass  a  law  for  the 
iimnediate  or  gradual  emancipation  of  all  slaves.  For  this 
they  sought  the  signature  of  freeholders.  And  yet  in  June 
tlie  conference  thouglit  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  minute  con- 
cerning slavery  on  account  of  the  great  opposition  given  it, 
"  our  work,"  they  said,  "  being  in  too  infantile  a  state  to  push 
things  to  extremity." 

The  Methodist  itinerant  ministers  learned  to  love  more  and 
more  "  a  romantic  way  of  life,"  "  the  preaching  to  large  con- 

•  Coke's  certificate,  27  December  1784. 

t  I'oke  in  Tverman's  Life  and  Tauisa  ol  John  Wesley,  ill.,  487. 

X  Coke's  Fust  Jounial,  37. 
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gregations  in  the  midst  of  great  forests  with  scores  of  horses 
tied  to  the  trees."  They  had  deliglit  in  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
and  knew  how  to  extract  "  from  tliem  all  the  sweetness  they 
are  capable  of  yielding."  The  Methodista  did  not  come  to 
rend  an  empire  in  twain,  nor  to  begin  a  long  series  of  wars 
which  should  shatter  the  civil  and  the  religions  hierarchies  of 
former  centuries,  nor  to  tumlile  down  ancient  orders  by  some 
new  aristocracy  of  the  elect.  Avoiding  metaphysical  contro- 
versy and  wars  of  revolution,  they  came  in  an  age  of  tjun- 
quillity  when  the  feeling  for  that  which  is  higher  than  man 
had  grown  dull ;  and  thej  claimed  it  aa  their  raiesion  to 
awaken  conscience,  to  revive  religion,  to  substitute  glowing 
atfectioos  for  the  calm  of  indiJierence.  They  stood  in  the 
moimtain  forests  of  the  Alleghanies  and  in  tlie  plains  be3-ond 
them,  ready  to  kindle  in  emigrants,  who  might  come  without 
hymn-book  or  bible,  their  own  vivid  sense  of  religion ;  imd 
their  leaders  received  from  all  parts,  especially  from  Kentucky, 
most  cheering  letters  concerning  the  progress  of  the  cause  in 
the  "  new  western  world."  At  peace  with  the  institutions  of 
the  country  in  which  they  prosjierod,  they  were  the  ready 
friends  to  union. 

America  was  most  thoroughly  a  Protestant  country.  The 
whole  number  of  Catholics  within  the  thirteen  states,  as  re- 
ported by  themselves,  about  the  year  1784,  was  thirty-two 
thou'^and  five  hundred.  Twenty  thousand,  of  whom  eight 
thousand  were  slaves,  dwelt  in  Slarjland.  The  four  souihem- 
most  states  had  but  two  thousand  five  hundred  ;  New  England 
but  six  hundred ;  New  York  :ind  New  Jersey,  collectively, 
only  seventeen  limidred.  Pennsylvania  and  Dehiware,  lands 
of  tolerance,  had  seven  thousand  seven  hundred.  The  French 
Catholics  settled  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  states 
and  the  ^Mississippi  were  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  more.* 

The  rancor  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  house  of  Bouri)on 
for  exiling  them  fK>m  France  and  Spain  was  relentless.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  insurgent  British  colonies  had 
been  superintended  by  a  person  who  resided  in  London ;  and 
during  the  war  they  were  <lirected  by  Jesuits  who  favored  the 
British.  The  influences  which  in  South  America  led  to  most 
•  ilaiboU  U)  Veisiainea,  27  March  1780. 
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dlsastroua  results  for  Spain  were  of  little  consequence  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  Franklin's  deeire  to  do  away  witli  this 
influence  unfriendly  to  France.  The  Roman  see  proceeded 
with  caution ;  and  a  letter  from  its  nuncio  at  Paris,  on  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  in  the  United  States,  was  communi- 
cated to  congress.  In  May  178-1  they,  in  reply,  expressed  a 
readiness  to  testify  respect  to  the  sovereign  and  the  state  rep- 
resented by  the  nuncio,  but,  disavowing  jurisdiction  over  a 
purely  spiritual  subject,  referred  him  to  the  several  states  indi- 
vidually.* 

The  British  crown,  and,  at  a  later  period,  British  legisltt- 
tion,  had  arbitrarily  changed  the  grants  of  territory  held  under 
tlie  several  colonial  charters.  Nearly  three  years  before  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  New  York,  to  facilitate  union 
among  the  United  States  of  America,  led  the  way  of  I'chn- 
fjuishing  pretensions  to  any  part  of  the  lands  acquired  by  tho 
treaty  of  peace.  Virginia,  which  had  a  better  claim  to  west- 
ern territory,  resigned  it  for  the  like  puqiose,  reserving  only  a 
tract  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  its  conquest.  Massachusetts  persisted  in  no 
claim  except  to  the  ownerslup  of  lands  in  New  York.  The 
charter  of  Connecticut  carried  its  line  all  the  way  to  the  Pacidc 
ocean ;  with  great  wariness  Roger  Sherniau,  so  Grayson  relates, 
connected  the  cession  of  the  claims  of  his  state  with  the  re- 
serve of  a  district  in  the  north-east  of  Ohio.  The  right  of 
Connecticut  to  a  reservation  was  denied  by  Grayson,  and,  in 
Sherman's  absence  from  congress,  stoutly  and  successfully  de- 
fended by  Johnson.  A  small  piece  of  land  betweeti  the  line 
of  New  York  and  the  eastern  line  of  the  Counectiout  reserve 
remained  to  the  United  States.  Pennsylvanui  purchased  the 
land  and  obtained  of  congress  a  willing  cession  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, thus  gaining  access  to  the  lake  and  the  liarbor  of  Erie. 
South  Carolina  had  certain  midetined  rights  to  territory  in  the 
Weet;  she  ceded  them  without  quahfication  to  the  United 
States.  The  rights  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
to  extend  to  the  Mississippi,  like  the  right  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  lauds  in  Maine,  were  unquestioned.     In  this  manner  the 

•  KranUHn's  Works,  W.,  548.     Diplomatic  Correspondence,  iv^  168,  1^9.     So 
CHI  JouniiU  o(  L'oDgre8«,  iii.,  4U3, 
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public  domain,  instead  of  ezdting  animodties  and  oonflicting 
claims  between  rival  states  or  between  individual  states  and 
the  general  interest,  served  only  to  bind  the  members  of  the 
confederacy  more  closely  together  by  securing  one  vast  terri- 
tory in  the  "West  exteijdlng  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  to  be  tilled,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  alike 
by  emigrants  from  them  alL 

A  more  serious  matter  was  that  of  the  cnstoms.  New 
Fork  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  establish  a  custom-house 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  own  treasury.  Eichard  Henry  Lee 
taught  the  authors  of  the  measure  that  they  were  defending 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  preserving  congress  from  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  an  independent  revenue.  Comforted  by 
these  opinions  of  an  eminent  statesman  whom  congress  had 
raised  to  its  presidency,  New  York  persisted  in  treating  the 
revenue  levied  on  the  commerce  of  its  port  as  its  own ;  and 
here  was  a  real  impediment  to  union. 

Sadder  was  the  institution  of  slavery ;  for  the  conflicting 
opinions  and  interests  involved  in  its  permanence  could  never 
be  reconciled. 
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wate  laws  imparamo  the  obligation  of  oontracts  pe0v1b 
the  need  of  an  overkulino  union. 

Bkfoee  May  1787. 

A  BEtLLiANT  OTtist  lios  painted  Fortune  as  a  beautiful 
woman  enthroned  on  a  globe,  which  for  the  moment  is  at  rest, 
but  is  ready  to  roll  at  the  sUghtest  touch.  A  countrj'  whose 
people  are  marked  by  inventive  genius,  industry,  and  skill, 
whose  immense  domain  is  exuberantly  fertile,  whose  aboxiiidirig 
products  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  dispense  with,  may  hold 
her  fast,  and  seat  her  immovably  on  a  pedestal  of  four  square 
sides. 

The  thirteen  American  states  had  a  larger  experience  of 
the  baleful  consequences  of  jiaper  money  than  all  the  world 
besides.  As  each  of  them  had  a  legislation  of  its  own,  the 
laws  were  as  variant  as  they  were  inconvenient  and  unjust. 
The  shilling  had  differing  rates  from  its  sterling  value  to  an 
eighth  of  a  dollar.  The  confusion  in  computing  the  worth  of 
the  currency  of  one  state  in  that  of  another  was  hojielessly 
increased  by  the  laws,  wluch  discriminated  between  different 
kinds  of  ])aper  issued  by  the  same  state;  so  that  a  volume 
could  hardly  hold  the  tables  of  the  reciprocal  rates  of  exchange. 
Moreover,  any  man  loaning  money  or  making  a  contract  in 

own  state  or  in  another,  was  liable  at  any  time  to  loss  by 
fitful  act  of  separate  legislation.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
tiding  effectually  for  the  security  of  private  rights  and  the 
steady  dispensjition  of  justice,  more,  perhaps,  than  anything 
^6,  brought  about  the  new  constitution.* 

*  Gilpin,  804  ;  Elliot,  162. 
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No  sooner  had  the  cry  of  the  martyrs  of  Lexington  reached 
Connecticut  than  its  legislature  put  forth  paper  money  for 
war  expenses,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  October  1777.  These 
were  not  made  legal  tender  in  private  transactions,*  and  there 
were  no  other  issues  till  1780. 

In  Octolwr  of  that  year  the  legislature  of  the  state,  once 
for  all,  interposed  itself  between  the  creditor  and  debtor.  It 
discriminated  between  contracts  that  were  rightly  to  be  paid 
in  gold  and  silver  and  contracts  understood  to  he  made  in 
paper  currency,  whether  of  the  continent  or  of  the  state.  A 
pay-table  for  settling  the  progressive  rat«  of  depreciation  was 
constructed ;  and,  to  avoid  the  injustice  which  might  come 
from  a  strict  application  of  the  laws,  it  gave  to  the  court  au- 
thority through  referees,  or,  if  either  party  refused  a  reference, 
by  itself,  to  take  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  to 
determine  tlie  case  according  to  the  rules  of  equity.f 

In  tills  wise  the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor  in 
Connecticut  were  settled  summarily  and  finally,  and  no  room 
left  for  rankling  discontent.  The  firet  of  the  Xew  England 
states  to  issue  paper  money  on  the  sudden  call  to  arms  was  the 
lii'st  to  return  to  the  use  of  coin.  The  wide-spread  move- 
ments of  1780  for  the  issue  of  paper  money  never  prevailed 
within  its  borders.  Its  people,  as  they  were  frugal,  indus- 
trious, and  honest,  dwelt  together  in  peace,  while  other  states 
were  rent  by  faction. 

Massachusetts,  after  the  downfall  of  the  continental  paper, 
returned  to  the  sole  use  of  gold  and  silver  in  contracts ;  but 
its  statesmen  had  before  them  a  most  difficult  task,  for  the  peo- 
ple had  been  tempted  by  the  low  prices  of  foreign  goods  to 
run  into  debt,  and  their  resources,  from  the  interruption  of 
their  sale  of  ships  and  fish-oil  in  England,  of  fish  and  lumber 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  from  the  niin  of  home  manu- 
facturers by  the  cheapness  of  foreign  goods,  were  exhausted. 
While  it  established  its  scale  of  depreciation,  it  did  not,  like 
Connecticut,  order  an  impartial  and  definitive  settlement  be- 
tween the  creditor  and  debtor,  but  dallied  with  danger.  In 
July  1782  it  allowed,  for  one  year,  judgments  to  be  satisfied 

*  BroDson'a  Connecticut  Currency,  187. 
f  Laws  of  Ccnnecticut,  cd.  1788,  49,  60. 
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by  the  tender  of  neat  cattle  or  other  enumerated  articles  at  an 
appraisement ;  but  the  creditor  had  only  to  wait  till  the  year 
should  expire.  Repeated  temporary  stiiy-laws  gave  no  resd  re- 
lief;  they  flattered  and  deceived  the  hope  of  the  debtor,  exas- 
perating alike  him  and  his  creditor.*  But  when,  in  May  1786, 
a  petition  was  presented  from  towns  in  Bristol  county  for  an 
emission  of  paper  money,  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
members  in  the  house  of  representatives,  it  received  only  nine- 
teen votes,  and  only  thirty-five  otit  of  one  hiuidred  and  twenty- 
four  supported  the  plan  of  making  real  and  personal  e.itate  a 
tender  on  an  appraisement  in  discharge  of  an  execution. 

In  like  manner  New  Hampshire,  after  the  peace,  shunned 
I  the  emission  of  paper  money.  Its  people  suffered  less  than 
^B  Massachusetts,  because  they  were  far  less  in  debt. 
^^  Alone  of  the  New  England  states,  Rhode  Island,  after  the 
I  peac«,  resumed  the  attempt  to  legislate  value  into  paper.  The 
1  question  had  divided  the  electors  of  the  state  into  pohtical 
^K  parties ;  the  farmers  in  tlie  villages  were  arrayed  against  the 
^H merchants  and  traders  of  the  larger  towns;  aiid  in  May  1786, 
^H&fter  a  hard  contest,  the  party  in  favor  of  pajier  money,  with 
^^  John  Cf^Uins  for  governor,  came  into  power. 

In  all  haste  the  legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  be  loaned  out  t<j  any  man  of  Rhode 
Island  at  four  per  cent  for  seven  years,  after  which  one  sev- 

kenth  was  to  be  repaid  aninially.  These  bills  were  made  a  legal 
tender  except  for  debts  due  to  charitable  corporations.  A 
large  part  of  the  debt  of  the  state  was  paid  in  them. 
To  escape  the  very  heavy  tine  for  refusing  to  sell  goods  for 
paper  as  the  full  equivalent  of  specie,t  the  merchants  of  New- 
port closed  their  shops.  The  act  speedily  provoked  litigation. 
In  September  a  complaint  was  made  against  a  butcher  for  re- 
fitting to  receive  paper  at  par  in  payment  for  meat.  The 
«ue  was  tried  before  a  full  bench  of  the  five  judges.  Vamum 
in  an  elaborate  argument  set  forth  the  unconstitutionality  of 
tlie  law  and  its  danger  as  a  precedent.  Goodwin  answered 
tint  it  conflicted  with  nothing  in  the  charter,  which  was  the 
fimdamental  law  of  Rhode  Island.     Judge  Howell  the  next 

•  Minot's  Insurrection  of  Massachusetts,  14. 
f  Compsra  Otto  to  Vcrgenncs,  6  August  1786. 
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morning,  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  de- 
clared the  act£  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  dismieficd  the 
case  as  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  At  the  de- 
cision, one  universal  shout  of  joy  rang  through  the  court-house. 
The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  summoned  the  judges  to  assign 
the  reasons  for  their  judgment.  Three  of  the  five  obeyed 
the  summons.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  Howell, 
with  two  associates,  defended  the  opinion  of  the  bench  and 
denied  the  accountability  of  the  supreme  judiciary  to  the 
general  assembly.  The  assembly  resolved  that  no  satisfactoiy 
reasons  had  been  rendered  by  the  bench  for  its  judgment,  and 
discharged  them  from  further  attendance. 

New  York  successfully  extricated  itself  from  the  confusion 
of  continental  and  state  jiaper  money ;  but  in  April  of  the 
fatal  year  178(5  its  legislature,  after  long  debates,  made  re- 
markable by  the  remonstrances  of  Duer,  voted  to  emit  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit.  The  money  so 
emitted  was  receivable  for  duties,  and  was  made  a  legal  tender 
in  all  suits.* 

In  the  council  of  revision  strong  but  not  successful  objec- 
tions were  raised.  Living8ton,f  the  chanc-llor,  set  forth  that 
a  scarcity  of  money  can  bo  remedied  only  by  industry  and 
economy,  not  by  laws  that  foster  idleness  and  dissipation  ;  that 
the  bill,  under  the  appearance  of  relief,  would  add  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  debtor ;  that  it  at  the  same  instjint  solicited  and 
destroyed  credit ;  that  it  would  cause  the  taxes  and  debts  of 
the  state  to  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  paper.  Ilobart, 
one  of  the  justices,  rejiorted  that  it  would  prove  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  in  private  contracts,  and  to  this  objection 
Livingston  gave  his  adhesion.  Morris,  the  chief  justice,  ob- 
jected to  receiving  the  bills  in  the  custom-house  treasury  03 
money,  and  held  that  the  enactment  would  be  working  iniquity 
by  tlie  aid  of  law ;  but  a  veto  was  not  agreed  upon.  ^ 

Livingston,  the  govenior  of  New  Jersey,  communicating  to 
ite  legislature,  in  May  17H3,  the  tidings  of  peace,  said :  "  Let  as 
show  ourselves  worthy  of  freedom  by  an  inflexible  attachment 

•  Jonc§  and  Varick's  New  York  Laws,  e<l.  1789,  28S. 

+  Street's  Council  of  Revision  of  the  SlAle  of  .Vew  York,  i09. 

I  Street's  Council  ot  Bevision  of  the  StAte  of  New  York,  412,416. 
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to  public  faith  and  national  honor ;  let  ub  establish  onr  charac- 
ter as  a  sovereign  state  *  on  the  only  durable  basis  of  inijiartial 
and  universal  justice."  The  legislature  responded  to  his  words 
by  authorizing  the  United  States  to  levy  the  duty  on  commeroe 
which  had  been  reipiired,  and  by  making  a  provision  for  rais- 
ing ninety  thousand  pounds  by  taxation  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  year.  In  settling  debts  it  gave  legal  power  to  the  court 
and  jury  to  decide  the  case  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
agreeably  to  equity  and  good  conscience.f  But  in  the  follow- 
ing December  it  returned  to  paper  money,  and  sanctioned  the 
issue  of  more  than  thirty-one  thousand  jwunds;}:  to  supply  the 
quota  of  the  state  for  the  year. 

In  the  conflict,  the  arguments  against  paper  money  were 
Stated  so  fully  and  so  strongly,  that  later  writers  on  political 
economy  have  added  nothing  to  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
thoughtful  men  of  that  day;  and  yet  in  178(5  a  bill  for  the 
emission  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  marched  in  triumph 
through  its  assembly,  which  sat  with  closed  doors.  The  money 
was  a  tender;  if  it  was,  ivfused,  the  debt  was  suajwnded  for 
twelve  years.  In  the  mean  time  the  act  of  limitation  continued 
iu  force,  and  in  effect  destroyed  it.  In  the  council  the  bill 
was  lost  by  eight  voices  to  live.*  In  consequence  of  this 
check,  the  eflSgy  of  Livingston,  the  aged  governor,  was  drawn 
up  to  the  stake  near  Elizabethtown,  but  not  consigned  to  the 
flames  from  reverence  for  the  first  magistrate  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  that  of  a  member  of  the  council  was  burned.  In  May 
the  governor  and  council  tliought  proper  to  yield,  and  the  bill 
for  paper  money  became  a  law.  A  law  for  paying  debts  in 
lands  or  chattels  was  repealed  within  eight  months  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  opulent  state  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  series  of  laws 
emergexi  from  the  paper  cun-ency  of  the  war.  Tint,  in  Decem- 
ber 1784,  debts  contracted  before  1777  were  made  payable  in 
three  annual  instalments.  [     In  1785  one  hundred  and  fifty 

•  MnlfordU  Vcw  Jersey,  473. 

f  Act  of  June  1783.     Patersoii's  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  c<l.  1800,  60. 
X  Wilson's  Laws  of  New  Jcraiy,  ed.  1784,  363. 

■  Grayson  to  Madison,  22  Miirch  HSft.    Olio  to  Vcrgcnncs,  17  March  17S6. 
I  Lillao'e  Laws  of  PenuKylvoniu,  ii.,  286. 
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thousand  pounds  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  received 
as  gold  and  silver  iu  payments  to  the  state ;  *  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  emitted  in  bills  of  credit  on  loan,  f  The 
bank  of  the  United  States  refusing  to  receive  thoie  bills  as  of 
equal  value  with  its  own,  its  act  of  incorporation  by  the  state 
was  repealed. 

In  February  1785  Delaware  called  in  all  its  outstanding 
bills  of  credit,  whether  emitted  before  or  since  the  declaration 
of  independence,  with  orders  for  redeeming  them  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  for  seventy-five.  After  six  months  they  would 
oease  to  be  redeemable.  X 

Marj'land,  in  its  Jime  session  of  1780,  emitted  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  to  he  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  con- 
tracts. In  the  same  session  it  was  enacted  that  all  contracts 
expressed  in  writing  to  be  in  specie  were  to  be  paid  in  specie. 
In  1782  it  enacted  a  stay-law  extending  to  January  1784,  and 
during  that  time  the  debtor  might  make  a  tender  of  slaves,  or 
land,  or  almost  anything  that  land  produced ;  but  the  great 
attempt  in  1780  to  renew  paper  money,  though  pursued  with 
the  utmost  violence  and  passion,  and  carried  in  the  assembly, 
was  successfully  held  in  check  by  the  senate. 

Geoi^a,  in  August  1782,  stayed  execution  for  two  years 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  In  February  1785  ita 
bills  of  credit  were  ordered  to  be  redeemefl  in  specie  certifi- 
cates, at  tlie  rate  of  one  thousand  for  one.  This  having  been 
done,  in  August  of  the  next  year  fifty  thousand  pounds  were 
emitted  in  bills  of  credit,  which  were  secured  "  by  the  guaran- 
teed honor  and  faith "  of  the  sfcite,  and  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
vast  and  most  fertile  tract  of  jiublic  land." 

South  Carolina  attracted  special  attention.  In  February 
1782  that  state  repealed  its  laws  making  pajK-r  money  a  leoal 
tender.  Twenty  days  later  the  commencement  of  suits  wa* 
suspended  till  ton  days  after  the  sitting  of  the  next  general 
aasembly.  |     The  now  legislature,  in  March   1 78jJ,  established, 


•  DbIIm's  L«irs  of  PennfiylTaoU,  li.,  267. 
4  Ibid..  294. 

X  Laws  nf  Delaware,  od.  1797,  801. 

•  Wntkins's  Dij^ctt  of  the  I.-iw*  of  l!«ir<;'».  SH,  *I(S. 
I  Statutes  at  Large  of  Suulti  Carotiuo,  iv..  &13. 
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^as  in  other  states,  a  table  of  depreciation,  so  that  debts  might 
^Be  discharged  according  to  their  real  value  at  the  time  of  the 
^^kigiual  contract.*     On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March  1784 
^Rame  the  great  ordinance  for  the  jmyment  of  debts  in  four  an- 
nual instalments,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January  1786 ;  f 
but  before  the  arrival  of  the  tirst  epoch  a  law  of  October  1785, 
which  soon  beciime  known  as  the  "  barren  land  law,"  autlior- 
,      ized  the  debtor  to  tender  to  the  plaiutiil  such  part  of  his  prop- 
l^^ty,  real  or  personal,  as  he  should  think  proper,  even  though 
^Ht  were  the  very  poorest  of  his  estate,  and  the  creditor  must 
^Hccept  it  at  three  fourths  of  its  appraised  value.     Simultano- 
onsly  with  this  act  South  Carohna  issued  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  loaned  at  seven  per  cent. 
The  period  for  the  instalments  was  renewed  and  pi-olouged.  ^ 

During  the  war,  North  Carolina  made  lavish  use  of  paper 
money.     In  April  1783,  after  the  retm-u  of  peace,  it  still,  un- 
der various  pretences,  put  into  circulation  one  hundred  thou- 
d  pounds — the  pound  in  that  state  being  equal  to  two  and 
e  half  Spanish  milled  dollars ;  and  in  the  same  session,  but 
er  much  debate,  suits  were  sus])ended  for  twelve  months. 
e  town  of  Edenton,  using  the  words  of  James  Iredell,  in- 
cted  their  representatives  and  senator  in  these  words :  "  We 
estly  entreat,  for  the  sake  of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  as 
II  38  our  own  and  that  of  the  public  at  largo,  that  no  more 
.jjer  money  under  any  circumstances  may  be  made,  and  that, 
far  as  possible,  the  present  emission  may  bo  redeemed  and 
med.*     But  the  protest  availed  nothing.      In  November 
785,  one  hundred  thousiuid  pounds  paper  currency  were  again 
ered  to  be  emitted,  and  to  be  a  lawful  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments whatever.     So,  while  the  confederation  was  gasping  for 
life,  the  finances  of  North  Carolina,  both  pul)lie  and  private, 
were  threatened  with  ruin  by  an  irredeemable  currency. 

The  redemption  of  the  country  from  the  bUght  of  paper 
money  depended  largely  on  Virginia.  The  greatest  state  in 
the  union,  resisting  the  British  governor  and  forces  at  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  conquering  the  North-west,  the  chief 

Greene  at  the  South,  the  scene  of 


lanee  ot  the  army  oi  ureene  at  t 

I  *  Suuites  at  Large  of  South  Carolina,  ir.,  663. 
\  Ibid.,  040,  C41. 


t  Ibid.,  710-712. 

•  Life  of  Iredell,  ii.,  46,  ^ 
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the  war  in  ite  last  active  year,  Virginia  fiir  exceeded  any  othei 
state  in  ite  emission  of  millions  in  paper  money.  After  the 
victory  at  Yorktown,  it  ceased  to  vote  new  paper  money.  The 
old  waa  declared  to  be  no  longer  receivable,  except  for  the 
taxes  of  the  year,  and  it  was  made  redeemable  in  loan  office 
certiticates  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  for  one.*  In  retalia- 
tion for  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  projjerty,  British  debts 
were  not  recoverable  in  the  courts.  For  others  it  constructed 
a  scale  of  depreciation  in  the  settlement  of  contracts  made  in 
the  sLx  years  following  the  first  of  Januiiry  1777.  It  had  stay- 
laws.  For  a  short  time  it  allowed  executions  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  tender  of  tobacco,  flour,  and  hemp  at  a  price  to  Ije  settled 
every  mouth  by  county  courts. f  For  a  year  or  two  lands  and 
negroes  might  be  tendered  on  judgments,  but  every  contract 
made  since  the  first  of  January  ]  7S2  ^  was  to  bo  discharged  in 
the  manner  specified  by  the  contract.  So  Virginia  returned  to 
the  use  of  coin.  But  in  1785  rumors  went  abroad  that  tlie  a»>  I 
sembly  was  resolved  to  issue  a  paper  currency.  George  Mason, 
then  in  private  life,  scoffed  at  solemnly  pledging  the  public 
credit  which  had  so  often  been  disregarded,  and  declared  that, 
though  they  might  pass  a  law  to  issue  paper  money,  twenty 
laws  would  not  make  the  people  receive  it.*  At  the  end  of 
the  session  Madison  could  write  to  Jefferson  ||  that,  though  the 
desire  of  pajier  money  had  discovered  itself,  "  no  overt  attempt 
was  made  I " 

It  became  known  that  Meriwether  Smith  and  others,  aided 
by  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  the  burden  of  heavy 
taxation,  would  at  the  next  session  move  for  a  paper  medium. 
Aware  of  tlie  danger,  Washington  insisted  that  (reorge  Mason 
should  be  a  candidate  for  the  assembly  ;  and  his  election  proved 
a  counterpoise  to  the  popular  cry.  Again,  quoting  from  his 
own  circular  of  June  1783,  that  ''honesty  will  bi!  foimd,  on 
every  experiment,  the  best  policy,"  he  encouraged  Bland  to 
firmness.  The  subject  of  paper  money  was  introduced  in 
October  17S6  by  petitions  from  two  counties,  was  faintly  sup- 
ported by  "  a  few  obscure  patrons,"  was  resisted  as  an  encour- 

•  Uoning,  x.,  466.  f  Hening,  xi.,  76,  16.  J  Ibid.,  17(1-180 

•  George  Mason  to  Washinpton,  9  Novembor  1 736. 

I  Worki  ot  UnOUoii,  i.,  218. 
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agement  to  "  fraud  in  states  against  each  other,"  and  "  as  a  dis- 
grace to  republican  governments  in  the  eyea  of  mankind ; " 
then,  by  eighty-five  against  seventeen,  it  was  voted  to  be  "  un- 
just, impolitic,  destructive  of  public  and  private  confidence, 
and  of  that  virtue  which  is  the  basis  of  republican  govern 
ment."     The  words  show  the  mind  and  hand  of  Madison. 

There  was  need  of  a  new  bill  on  the  district  courts,  but  it  was 
clogged  with  the  proposal  for  the  payment  of  private  debte  in 
three  annual  instalments.  Madison  held  that  "  no  legislative 
principle  could  vindicate  such  an  interposition  of  the  law  in 
private  contracts,"  and  the  bill  was  lost,  thougi  but  by  one 
vote.*  The  taxes  of  the  year  were  allowed  to  be  paid  in  tobac- 
co as  "  a  commutnble."  "  These,  and  such  Uke  things,"  such 
was  the  imbending  criticism  of  Washington,  "are  extremely 
linrtfnL,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  principal  sources  of 
the  evils  and  the  corruption  of  the  present  day ;  and  this,  too, 
without  accomplishing  the  object  in  view,  for,  if  we  mean  to 
be  honest,  debts  and  taxes  must  be  paid  with  the  substance  and 
not  the  shadow."  t 

Excusing  the  legislature,  Madison  answered :  "  The  original 
object  was  paper  money ;  petitions  for  graduated  certificates 
succeeded;  next  came  instalments,  and  lastly  a  project  for 
making  property  a  tender  for  debts  at  four  fifths  of  its  value ; 
all  these  have  been  happily  got  rid  of  by  very  large  majorities."  X 

The  mind  of  the  country  beut  itself  with  all  its  energy  to 
root  out  the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  establish  among  the 
states  one  common  rule  by  which  the  obligation  of  contracts 
might  be  preserved  unimpaired.  No  remedy  would  avail  that 
did  not  reach  them  all.  They  found  that  for  tlie  retircity  of 
money  there  were  but  two  remedies :  frugality  to  diminish  the 
need  of  it,  and  increased  industry  to  produce  more  of  it.  They 
found  that  paper  money  drives  specie  ^way ;  that  every  new 
iasuo  hastens  its  disappearance,  destroying  credit  and  creating 
a  famine  of  money ;  that  every  penalty  for  the  refusal  to  ac- 
cept paper  money  at  par  lowers  its  worth,  and  that  the  heavier 
tlie  penalty  the  more  sure  is  the  decline.  They  saw  the  death- 
blow that  is  given  to  credit, when  confidence,  which  must  be 

*  MudiBon,  i.,  230,  262,  868,  206,  2C0,  265,  267. 
f  WubingtoD  to  UadiMui.    US.  %  Madison,  i.,  2b7,  268. 
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voluntary,  is  commanded  by  force.  They  saw  that  the  use  of 
paper  money  robs  industry,  frugality,  and  honesty  of  their  natu- 
ral rights  in  behalf  of  spendthrifts  and  adventurers.*  Gray- 
son held  that  papor  money  with  a  tender  anne.xed  to  it  is  in 
contiict  with  that  degree  of  security  to  property  which  is  fun- 
damental in  every  state  in  the  union,  f  He  further  thought 
that  "congress  should  have  the  power  of  preventing  statea 
from  cheating  one  another,  as  well  as  their  own  citizens,  by 
means  of  paper  money."  ^ 

Madison  classified  the  evils  to  be  remedied  under  the  four 
heads  of  depreciated  paper  as  a  le^l  tender,  of  property  sub- 
stituted for  money  in  payment  of  delrts,  of  laws  for  paying 
debts  by  instalments,  and  ''  of  the  occlusion  of  the  eom*ts  of 
justice."  To  root  out  the  dishonest  system  effectually,  he  held 
it  necessary  to  give  the  general  governniont  not  only  tlie  riglit 
to  regulate  coin  as  in  the  cc)ufe<leration,  but  to  prevent  inter- 
ferenc«  with  state,  inter-state,  and  foreign  contracts  by  separate 
legislation  of  any  state.  The  evil  was  everywhere  the  subject 
of  repr<>batif>n  ;  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  its  historians,*  complained  of  "retro.spective  laws;" 
Pelatiali  AVebster  of  Philadelphia  set  forth  that  "  these  acta 
alter  the  value  of  contracts,"  |  and  William  Paterson  of  N"ew 
Jersey,  one  of  the  best  writers  of  that  day  on  the  subject, 
pointed  out  that  "  the  legislature  should  leave  the  parties  to 
the  law  under  which  they  contracted." 

For  resisting  reform,  Rhode  Island  and  N"orth  Carolina 
were  likely  to  be  the  foremost;  for  demanding  it,  and  for 
persisting  in  the  demand,  Connecticut  had  the  most  hopeful 
record.  Among  the  statesmen  to  whom  t!ie  country  might 
look  in  the  emergency,  no  one  had  been  more  conspicuous  or 
more  efficient  than  Madison ;  but  Roger  Sherman  had  all  the 
while  been  a  member  of  the  superior  court  of  his  own  state, 
and  so  by  near  observation  under  great  responsibility  had 
thoroughly  studied  every  aspect  of  the  obligation  of  contracts. 


*  Compare  the  writings  and  opinions  of  William  Paterson,  R.  R,  Livingstoa 
R.  11.  Lee,  MadiKon,  and  others,  vritten  or  uttered  in  llic  ^'eara  immcdiatct;  pr» 
ceding  1787. 

+  Grayson  to  Madison,  22  March  1786.         J  Same  to  same,  28  May  178B. 

*  Minot'a  Insurrection.  16.  (  Wi.'bstcr'a  Essays,  120,  138. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CONGRESS   OONFKSSES    ITS    HELPLESSNESS. 


1783-1786. 


"  At  length,''  so  wrote  Witsbiiigton  to  Lafayette  in  1 763, 

I*  I  am  become  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 

jlacing  myself  w-ith  tranquil  enjoyments,  retiring  witliin  my- 

L'lf,  able  to  tread  the  patlis  of  private  life  with  heartfelt  satis- 

tion,  envious  of  none,  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all ; 

and,  this  being  the  order  for  my  march,  I  will  move  gently 

down  the  stream  of  life  till  I  sleep  with  my  fathers."     The 

^French    minister,    Luzerne,  who  visited   Washington    a   fevr 

reeks  after  his  return  to  private  life,  "  found  him  attired  in  a 

plain  gray  suit  like  a  Virginia  fanner."     "  To  secure  the  hap- 

[>iuess  of  those  around  liim  appeared  to  be  his  chief  occupa- 

soo."  *     Hifl  country  with  one  voice  acknowledged  that  but 

jfor  him  its  war  of  revolution  must  have  failed.     His  glory 

prvaded  tlio  world,  and  the  proofs  of  it  followed  him  to  his 

L'tirement. 

Houdon,  the  great  French  sculptor  of  his  day,  moved  more 
by  enthnsiasm  for  him  than  by  the  expected  compensation  for 
iking  his  statue,  came  over  with  his  assistants  to  Mount 
remou  to  take  a  mould  of  his  person,  to  study  his  counte- 
nance, to  watch  Ills  step  as  he  walked  over  his  fields,  his  atti- 
.  tndo  as  he  paused  ;  and  so  he  has  preserved  for  posterity  the 
I  features  and  the  fonn  of  Washington. 

Marie  Antoinette  added  words  of  her  own  to  tliose  of  the 
[king  of  France,  who  invited  Jiim  to  visit  them.  Luzerne 
Iprcaeed  the  invitation  aa  the  heartfelt  desire  of  the  French 

*  Luzcme  to  Ha^cval,  12  April  1'784. 
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people.  "  Come  to  France,"  wrote  Rochambeau,  speaking  the 
wish  of  all  the  Frencli  officers  who  had  served  in  America; 
'•  come,  and,  in  a  country  which  honors  you,  be  assured  of  a  re- 
ception without  example,  after  a  revolution  wliich  has  not  its 
like  in  history."  But  his  presence  was  needed  at  home  to  re- 
trieve his  affairs  from  the  confusion  consequent  on  his  long 
service  in  the  war,  during  which  he  not  only  refused  all  pay, 
but  subscribed  what  he  could  to  the  public  loans.  Of  these 
the  amount  of  the  princijjal  luid  been  reduced,  and  the  inter- 
est, proportionately  reduced,  was  paid  in  paper  almost  worth- 
less. Moreover,  persons  inUebted  to  him  had  seized  their  op- 
portimity  to  pay  him  in  depreciated  continental  bills. 

His  estate,  than  which  "  no  one  in  United  America ''  seemed 
to  liim  "  more  pleasantly  situated,"  consisted  of  over  nine  thou- 
sand acres,  for  the  most  part  of  a  grayish  clay  soil,  lying  on 
the  soutli  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  having,  on  the  east  and 
west,  rivulets  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tides,  and  which, 
like  the  main  stream,  abounded  in  iish.  lie  would  gladly 
have  found  a  tenant  for  two  thirds  of  it  at  an  aimual  rent  of 
three  thousand  dollars ;  but  was  obliged  to  retain  the 
ment  of  the  whole. 

Ilis  unpretending  mansion,  with  rooms  of  low  ceilings,  and 
neither  niany  nor  large,  was  well  placed  on  a  high  bank  of  tlie 
river.  For  beautifying  the  grounds  around  it,  he  would  rido 
in  the  fine  season  into  the  forests  and  select  great  numbers  of 
well-shaped  trees  and  shrubs,  elms  and  live-oaks,  the  pines  and 
the  hemlock,  holly-trees  and  magnolias,  the  red-bud,  the  thorn, 
and  many  others,  and  would  transplant  them  in  the  proper 
season.  Ilis  orchard  hu  filled  with  the  best  cherries  and  pears 
and  apples. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  not  been  able  "  to 
rescue  his  private  concerns  from  the  disorder  into  which  they 
had  been  thrown  by  the  war,"  thongh  snccess  in  the  effort 
"  was  become  absolutely  necessary  for  his  support."  *  After 
ho  had  been  at  houie  for  two  seasons,  his  inventory  showed  of 
horses  one  hundred  and  thirty,  of  cattle  throe  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  of  sheep  two  hundred  and  eighty-three;  the  hogs 
were  untold,  but  on  one  winter's  day  a  hundred  and  twenty^ 
*  Waalilngtou  to  Ilumphrey*.    8p*rki,  iz.,  1 13. 
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eight  were  killed,  weighing  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
pounds.  His  "negroes,"  in  f'ebniary  1786,  numbered  two 
hundred  and  sixteen.*  No  one  of  them  was  willing  to  leave 
him  for  another  master.  As  it  was  his  fixed  rule  never  either 
to  buy  or  to  sell  a  slave,  they  had  the  institution  of  marriage 
and  secure  relations  of  family.  The  sick  were  provided  with 
the  best  medical  attendance ;  children,  the  intinn,  and  the  aged 
were  well  cared  for.  Wa-sliingtou  was  but  the  director  of  his 
community  of  black  people  in  their  lalior,  mainly  for  their  own 
subsistence.  For  the  market  tlicy  produced  scarcely  anything 
but  "  a  little  wheat ; "  and  after  a  ifctison  of  drought  even  their 
own  supjwrt  had  to  be  eked  out  from  otlier  resources ;  so  that, 
with  ail  his  method  and  good  judgment,  he,  like  Madison  of  a 
later  day,  and  in  accord  with  common  experience  in  Virginia, 
fotmd  that  where  negroes  continued  on  the  same  land  and  they 
and  all  their  increase  were  maintained  upon  it,  their  owner 
would  gradually  become  more  and  more  embarrassed  or  im- 
poverished. As  to  bounty  lands  received  for  service  in  the 
seven  years'  war  and  his  other  domains  beyond  the  Alleghany, 
he  "found  distant  property  in  lands  more  pregnant  of  per- 
plexities than  profit."  His  income,  uncertain  in  its  amount, 
was  not  suflicient  to  meet  his  unavoidable  expenses,  and  he  be- 
came more  straitened  for  money  than  lie  had  ever  been  since 
his  boyhood  ;  so  that  he  was  even  obliged  to  delay  paying  the 
annual  bill  of  his  physician,  to  put  off  the  tax-gatherer  once 
and  again,  and,  what  was  harder,  to  defer  his  charities ;  for, 
while  it  was  his  habit  to  conceal  his  gifts,  he  loved  to  give, 
and  to  give  lil)erally. 

Toward  the  runaway  slave  Washington  was  severe.  He 
wished  that  the  northern  states  would  pennit  men  of  the 
South  to  travel  in  them  with  their  attendants,  though  they 
might  Ixi  slaves ;  and  he  earnestly  disapproved  of  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  philanthropist  between  the  slave  and  his  holder ; 
but,  while  expressing  these  opinions,  he  took  care  to  write, 
most  emphatically,  that  no  one  more  desired  universal  eman- 
cipation than  himself.  He  pressed  his  conviction  upon  the 
leading  politicians  in  Virginia  that  the  gradual  al>olitiou  of 
slavery  "  certainly  might,  and  asstiredly  ought  to,  be  effected  ; 

•  From  entries  in  Washington's  anpubliahed  Diary, 
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and  that,  too,  by  legislative  authority."  *  When  Coke  and 
Asbury,  the  tirst  superintendents  of  the  Methodists,  asked  him 
to  aid  their  petition  to  the  Virginia  legislature  for  an  act  of 
universal  emancipation,  he  told  them  frankly  that  "he  was 
of  tlieir  sentiments,  and,  should  this  petition  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, he  would  signify  it  to  the  assembly  in  a  letter."  f 
Finding  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  would  not  entertain  a 
motion  to  do  away  with  slavery,  he  sought  to  devise  practica- 
ble plans  for  emancipating  his  own  negroes  and  providing  for 
himself  and  them ;  not  succeeding,  he  secured  their  enfran- 
chisement by  !iis  will.  ^ 

The  hardships  of  the  camp  had  worn  upon  liis  constitu- 
tion, and  he  was  persuaded  that  he  would  not  live  to  great 
age.*  The  price  of  health  to  him  from  day  to  day  was  tn  pass 
much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  especially  on  horseback, 
Keceiving  from  Europe  giftj?  of  the  best  fox-hounds,  he  would 
join  in  the  chase,  sometimes  came  in  lirst,  but  delighted  moat 
in  a  good  nm  when  every  one  was  present  at  the  death. 

It  was  his  earliest  care  at  Blount  Vernon  to  arrange  his 
jiapere  relating  to  the  war  for  the  use  of  tlie  historian.  Being 
a«kod  to  write  his  commentaries,  he  answered :  "  If  I  had 
talenta  for  it,  the  consciousness  of  a  defective  education,  and 
a  certainty  of  a  want  of  time,  unfit  me  for  snch  an  under- 
taking." II 

Every  one  agreed  that  "Washington's  "character  waa  per- 
fectly amiable."  In  his  retii-ement  he  so  practiced  all  the  vir- 
tues of  private  life  that  the  synod  of  the  Presbyterians  held 
him  up  to  the  world  as  the  example  of  purity.  To  use  the 
words  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  "The  breath  of  slander  never 
breathed  upon  him  in  his  life  nor  upon  his  ashes."  lie  was 
generous  to  the  extent  of  his  means  and  beyond  them.    Young 

•Sparks,  U.,  lO.!,  164.  f  Coke's  First  Journal,  ih. 

\  Wasliinprton  ixiiilil  emancipate  Ilia  own  slaves,  but  not  ttiose  of  hif  wife's 
estate ;  and  tlic  two  classes  were  linked  together  by  marriage  and  family  lie*. 
To  tliii*  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cniimeipaling  his  own  neftrocs,  Sladinon  dir«'cted 
my  attention.  The  idea  lins  prevailed  that  Washincton  married  a  woman  of  for- 
tune. Her  first  husband  dyinfr,  left  his  afTairs  in  an  embarrassed  condition,  and 
they  certainly  remained  so  in  the  hands  of  his  ezoctitor  or  agent  for  nearly  thirt; 
years,  and  probably  lon.eer. 

«  Sparks,  ii.,  78.  |  Sp*rk«,  ii.,  118. 
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persons  who  came  nnder  his  control  or  his  guardianship  he 
taught  method  in  their  exjxjnses,  and  above  all  he  inculcated 
on  them  the  duty  of  husbanding  theii'  means  so  as  to  be  always 
able  and  ready  to  give. 

Washington  was  from  his  heart  truly  and  deeply  religious. 
His  convictions  became  more  intense  from  the  influence  of  the 
great  events  of  his  life  on  his  character.  As  he  looked  back 
upon  the  thick-set  dangers  through  which  he  had  steered,  we 
know  from  himself  that  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  been 
sustained  by  "  the  all-powerful  guide  and  dispenser  of  human 
things."*  Of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  belonged 
decidedly  to  the  party  of  moderation,  and  "had  no  desire  to 
open  a  corresix)ndence  with  the  newly  ordained  bishop"  of 
Connecticut.t  Not  a  metaphysician  nor  an  analyzer  of  creeds. 
Lis  religious  faith  came  from  his  experience  in  action.  No 
man  more  thoroughly  beUeved  in  the  overniling  Providence 
of  a  just  and  almighty  power;  and  as  a  chemist  knows  that 
the  leaf  for  its  greenness  and  beauty  and  health  needs  the 
help  of  an  effluence  from  beyond  this  planet,  so  Washington 
beheld  in  the  movements  of  nations  a  marshalling  intelligence 
which  is  above  them  all,  and  which  gives  order  and  unity  to 
the  universe. 

Like  almost  every  great  warrior,  he  hated  war,  and  vrished 
to  see  that  plague  to  mankind  banished  from  the  earth,  j^  "I 
never  expect  to  draw  my  sword  again,"  he  said  in  1785  to  one 
of  the  French  officers  who  had  served  in  America.  "  I  can 
ecareely  conceive  the  cause  that  would  induce  me  to  do  it. 
My  firet  wish  is  to  see  the  \\'hole  world  in  peace,  and  its  in- 
LabitantB  one  band  of  brothers  ctriving  who  should  contribute 
most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind."*  "As  a  citizen  of  the 
great  republic  of  humanity,"  such  are  his  words,  "  I  indulge 
the  idea  tliat  the  period  is  not  remote  when  the  benefits  of  free 
commerce  will  succeed  the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war."  U 
lie  loved  to  contemplate  human  nature  in  the  state  of  pro- 
greesive  amelioration.'*^  His  faith  in  Providence  led  him  to 
found  that  hope  on  the  beUef  that  justice  has  a  strength  of  iti 

•  Sparfca,  It,  21,  22.  •  Ibid.,  188,  189. 

t  Diary  for  Monday,  10  October  1785.  |  Ibid.,  193,  194. 

t  Syuk^  U.,  1 12,  118.    "^  ^  Ibid.,  806. 
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own  wliidi  will  bj  degrees  command  respect  as  the  rule  for  all 
natiouit. 

II u  wished  success  to  every  people  that  were  straggling  for 
Ix'ttcr  days.  Afflicted  by  the  abject  penury  of  the  ma£s  of  the 
Irinii,*  he  gave  them  his  sympathies.  A  hope  dawne<l  of  re- 
newi'd  iialioiml  life  for  the  Greeks.  He  could  scarcely  con- 
cfivo  lliat  tlie  Turks  wmild  be  permitted  to  hold  any  of  their 
j»u8»ossion8  in  Europcf 

He  wuIcoiulnI  with  enthusiasm  the  approach  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  at  an  early  day  pointed  out  the  danger  that 
menaced  the  king  and  his  only  avenue  of  safety ;  saying : 
"  Ilin  Most  ('hristian  Majesty  speaks  and  act*  in  a  style  not 
very  pleasing  to  republican  ears  or  to  republican  forms,  nor 
t4>  tlie  temper  of  his  own  subjects  at  this  day.  Liberty,  when 
it  begins  to  take  root,  is  a  jilaut  of  rapid  growth ;  the  checks 
ho  endeavors  to  give  it,  however  warranted  by  ancient  usage, 
will  more  titan  probably  kindle  a  flame  which  may  not  be 
easily  extinguisheii,  though  it  may  be  smothered  for  awhile  by 
the  armies  at  hia  couimjiud  and  the  nobility  in  Iiis  interest. 
When  a  (^>iH>plo  ars  oppraaed  with  taxes,  and  have  cause  to 
bidioT«  that  theiv  has  been  «  misapplication  of  the  money,  they 
ill  brook  the  language  of  despotism."  * 

To  laft^jvtte,  wfaoM  desire  to  signalixe  himself  be  well  un- 
dor«>ttH^,  be  «aid :  *'  Grrat  moderation  shodd  be  used  on 
•tdos;  I  oantiuB  jo«  againet  nuuuQg  into  extmnes  and  prejo-' 
dklog  jtmr  eaaask*  * 

la  fora^  aflaira  WttkaagUn  inclined  neithi^f  to  Fnnee 

■teFnghad;  his  agFadani  «f  politiea  waa  iayaniallT  Ameri- 
Al  himm  hh  waa  derotad  to  no  ataaa,  to  bo  partr.  His 
■undt  tlMM*g)t  Wa  «aa  ol  Vii^nia.  vas  free  from  anj  biaa, 
■oithawi  <r  WW llwtB,  tha  alkgiattea  of  bia  Iwait  bring  given 
tornitadAMrim. 

At  llwuit  VafMak,  «•  tbc  Matj4%kb  <d  Marcb  1TS5. 
Ife  jablaaMHiMMn «f  the  t«» tMM  dMM  I7  tbe  Pot». 
■aac  <W«i|E»  Manai  aad  AWoandtr  Haa^aMS  «i  Titgima, 
pMuel  of  ^  lV«aa»  Jenifer.  TW^  Skiww  and  Sannel 
C^aw  ^  Maiyt^d.  nwt  nadtr  th* 

Bt.  •Bu.aai. 
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ciale,  Mafon  submitted  to  Ms  influence  and  entered  with  zeal 
and  a  strong  senae  of  duty  into  tlie  movements  that  led  to 
union. 

The  commissioners  prepared  the  terms  of  a  compact  be- 
tween the  two  states  for  the  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay  and  the  rivers  that  were  comTiion  to  both  states ; 
and,  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  Washington,  they  recjuested 
Pennsylvania  to  grant  the  free  use  of  the  branches  of  the  Oliio 
within  its  limits,  for  establishing  the  connection  between  that 
river  and  the  Potomac* 

The  primary  object  of  their  commission  being  fnliillcil, 
they  took  up  matters  of  general  policy,  juul  recommended  to 
the  two  states  a  uniformity  of  duties  on  inijvorte,  a  uniformity 
of  commercial  regulations,  and  a  unifonnity  of  curreucy.f 
George  Mason  was  cliai-ged  with  the  report  of  their  doings  to 
the  legislature  of  his  state. 

When  the  assembly  of  Virginia  came  t<)gether,  congress 
and  the  coxmtry  were  rent  by  the  <juc.stion  of  in%'esting  con- 
gress with  an  adequate  power  over  trade.  The  eafitcm  and 
middle  states  were  zealous  for  the  measure ;  tbe  southern  were 
divided  ;  Pennsylvania  had  established  duties  of  its  own,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures ; 
South  Carolina  was  deliberating  on  tlie  distresses  of  her  com- 
merce. In  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  in  which  there  was  a 
great  conflict  of  opinion,  Madison  J  spoke  for  the  grant  of 
power  as  fraught  with  no  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  states, 
and  as  needful  in  order  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations,  to  ar- 
rest contention  between  the  states,  to  prevent  enactments  of 
one  state  to  the  injury  of  another,  to  estiiblish  a  system  intelli- 
gible to  foreigners  trading  with  the  United  States,  to  counter- 
act the  evident  design  of  Great  Britain  to  weaken  the  cuufod- 
eracy,  and  to  preserve  the  federal  constitution,  which,  like  all 
other  institutions,  could  not  remain  long  after  it  should  cease 
to  be  useful.  The  dissolution  of  the  union  would  lie  the  sig- 
nal for  standing  annies  in  the  several  states,  bui-densome  and 
perpetnal  taxes,  clashing  systems  of  foreign  poUtics,  and  an 
appeal   to  the  sword  in  every  i)etty  squabble.    Washington 

•  PeniUivlvsniB  Archives,  811.  f  Rives'g  Madison,  ii.,  B8. 

\  Suua  of  MadiiioD'a  speech  io  Hadiaoo,  i.,  201,  202. 
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being  invited  to  ofiPer  suggestions,*  answered  :  "  The  proposi- 
tion is  self-evident.  We  are  either  a  united  people  or  we  are 
not  so.  If  the  former,  let  us  in  all  matters  of  general  coucem 
act  as  a  nation  which  has  a  national  character  to  support."  f 
"  If  the  states  individually  attempt  to  regulate  commerce,  an 
abortion  or  a  many-headed  monster  would  be  the  issue.  If 
we  consider  ourselves  or  wish  to  be  considered  by  others  as  a 
united  people,  why  not  adupt  the  measures  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  it,  and  support  the  honor  and  dignity  of  one  I  If 
we  are  afraid  to  trust  one  another  under  quaUtied  powers,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  union."  ^ 

The  house  was  disposed  to  confide  to  congress  a  power  over 
trade ;  but,  by  the  stratagem  of  the  adversaries  of  the  resolu- 
tions, the  duration  of  the  grant  was  limited  to  thirteen  years. 
This  limitation,  which  was  reported  on  the  last  day  of  Novem- 
ber, took  from  the  movement  all  its  value.  "  It  is  better,"  so 
wrote  Madison  to  Washington,  "  to  trust  to  further  experience, 
and  even  distress,  for  an  adequate  remedy  than  to  try  a  tem- 
porary measure  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  a  permanent 
one.  The  difficulty  now  found  in  obtaining  a  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  states  in  any  measure  must  increase  witli  every 
increase  of  their  numbers."  * 

All  was  at  a  stand,  when  suddenly  a  ray  of  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  assembly  by  Maryland.  On  the  fifth  of  December 
the  adliesion  of  that  state  to  the  compact  relating  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  waters  of  Chesaiwake  bay  and  the  Potomac 
wa.s  laid  before  Virginia,  which  without  delay  enacto<l  a  corre- 
sponding law  of  equal  liberality  smd  precision.  H  The  desire 
of  Muryhmd  was  likewise  announced  to  invito  the  concurrence 
of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  in  a  plan  for  a  canal  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware ;  "  and  if  that  \a  done,"  said 
Madison,  •'  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  will  wish  the  same 
compliment  paid  to  their  neighbors."  But  the  immediate 
measiu'e  of  Maryland  was  communicated  in  a  letter  fi-om  its 
legislature  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  proposing  tliat  com- 

*  David  Stuart  to  Washington,  16  November  I78B. 

\  Sparks,  ix.,  146.  146.  J  Washington  to  Stuart,  30  November  1785. 

"  III  Elliot,  i.  114,  the  rosolutiona  as  reported  on  the  30th  November  are  pub- 
lished as  Madisou's ;  but  (hey  found  in  Madison  their  stron^rest  opponent.  Madi- 
son,  i.,  206,  206,  and  compare  203.  |  Iluuiug,  xii.,  fiO,  6B. 
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missioners  £rom  all  tlie  states  should  be  invited  to  meet  and 
regulate  the  restrictions  on  commerce  for  the  whole.*  Madi- 
son instantly  saw  the  advantage  of  "  a  politico-commercial  com- 
mission "  for  the  continent. 

Tyler,  the  late  speaker  of  the  house,  "  wished  congress  to 
have  the  "  entire  "  regulation  of  trade."  In  concert  with  him, 
a  resolution  was  drafted  by  Madison  for  tlie  appointment  of 
commissioners  from  Virginia  and  all  the  other  states  to  digest 
a  report  for  tlie  requisite  augmentation  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress over  trade,  their  rejwrt  to  be  of  no  force  until  it  should 
be  unanimously  ratilied  by  the  several  states.  Madison  kept 
in  reserve.  Tyler,  who,  having  never  served  iu  the  federal 
council,  was  free  from  every  susjneiou  of  inclining  to  grant  it 
too  much  power,  presented  the  resolution.  It  was  suffered  to 
lie  on  the  table  till  the  last  day  in  the  session  ;  then,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  Jaimary  1780,  it  went  through  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  by  a  largo  majority.  Among  the  commis- 
hioners  who  were  chosen,  Madison  was  the  iirst  selection  on 
the  part  of  the  house.  The  commissioners  named  the  tirat 
Monday  of  September  for  the  day  of  their  meeting,  and  An- 
napolis as  the  place,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the 
influences  of  congress  and  the  centres  of  trade.  The  invi- 
tations to  the  states  were  made  thi'ough  the  executive  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  the  twenty-second  Madison  wrote  to  Monroe :  "  The 
expedient  is  better  than  nothing ;  and,  as  a  recommendation  of 
additional  powers  to  congress  is  within  the  purview  of  the 
Cf>mini:ij<iou,  it  may  possibly  lead  to  better  consequences  than  at 
first  occur."  f 

The  si.vth  congress  could  not  lie  organized  until  the  twenty- 
thin^l  of  November  1785,  when,  seven  states  being  present, 
David  Ramsay  of  South  Carolina  was  elected  president.  For 
the  half  of  December  not  states  enough  were  present  to  do 
bnsinoes.  So  soon  a.s  there  wan  a  permanent  quorum,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  confederation  had  its  vices,  and  the  question 
of  policy  was:  Shall  these  vices  l>e  corrected  gradually  through 
eoDgrees,  or  at  once  and  completely  through  a  convention  i 
Just  seventeen  days  after  Virginia  liad  invited  the  states  to  a 

•  Stu»rl  to  Washington,  18  December  1786.  f  Mudiaon,  i.,  222. 
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common  consultation  at  Annapolis,  Charles  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a  motion  of  very  great  length,  ascribed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  commerce  and  the  security  of  the  liberties  of 
the  states  to  the  joint  efforts  of  the  whole :  "  They  have,  there- 
fore," he  insisted,  "  wisely  determined  to  make  the  welfare  of 
the  union  their  lirst  object,  reflecting  that  in  all  federal  regula- 
tions something  must  be  yielded  to  aid  the  whole,  and  that 
those  who  expect  support  must  1)0  ready  to  afford  it."  *  The 
motion,  after  being  midcr  discussion  for  two  days,  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  five.  On  the  fifteenth,  King,  Pinckney, 
Kean,  Monroe,  and  Pettit,  representatives  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  three  great  states,  reported :  "  The  requisitions  of  con- 
gress, for  eight  years  past,  have  been  so  in-egular  in  their  oper- 
ation, so  uncertain  In  their  coUoetiou,  and  so  evidently  unpro- 
ductive, that  a  reliance  on  them  in  future  as  a  source  from 
whence  moneys  are  to  lie  drawn  to  discharge  the  eng.igcinenta 
of  the  confederacy  would  be  not  less  dishonorable  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  those  who  entertain  such  confidence  than  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  and  peac«  of  the  union.  The  coumiittee 
are,  therefore,  seriously  impressed  with  the  indispensable  ob- 
ligation that  congress  are  under  of  representing  to  tlie  imme- 
diate and  impartial  consideration  of  the  several  states  the  utter 
impossibility  of  maintaining  and  preserving  the  faith  of  the 
federal  government  by  temporary  requisitions  on  the  states, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  an  early  and  complete  accession 
of  all  the  states  to  the  revenue  system  of  tlie  eighteenth  of 
Apnl  1783."  "After  the  most  solemn  deliberation,  and 
under  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  public  embarra^ments  are 
such  as  above  represented,  and  that  they  are  daily  increasing, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  become  the  duty  of 
congress  to  declare  most  explicitly  that  the  crisis  has  arrived 
when  the  people  of  these  [Juited  States,  by  whose  will  and  fur 
whose  benefit  the  federal  government  was  instituted,  must  de- 
cide whether  tliey  will  support  their  rank  as  a  nation  by  main- 
taining the  public  faith  at  home  and  abroad ;  or  whether,  for 
want  of  a  timely  exerticm  in  establishing  a  general  revenue  and 
thereby  giving  strengtli  to  the  confederacy,  they  will  hazard 
not  only  the  existence  of  the  union,  but  of  those  great  and  in- 
•  JounuJs  of  Cungrcan,  It.,  «IT. 
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valuable  privileges  for  wliich  they  have  so  arduously  and  so 
honorably  contended."  * 

Thus  congress  put  itself  on  trial  before  the  country,  and 
the  result  of  the  year  was  to  decide  on  their  competency  to  be 
the  guardians  of  the  union  and  the  upholders  of  ita  good  faith. 
They  must  eitlier  exercise  negjition  of  self  and  invito  the  states 
to  call  a  general  convention,  or  they  must  themselves  present 
to  the  country  for  its  approval  an  amended  constitution,  or 
they  must  find  out  how  to  make  their  own  powers  under  the 
confederation  work  efficiently.  Should  they  fail  in  all  the 
three,  they  will  have  given  an  irreversible  verdict  against  them- 
selvea.  The  course  of  events  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  was  watched  by  the  country  more  carefully  than  ever 
before.  Far  and  wide  a  general  convention  was  become  the 
subject  of  thought ;  and  "  a  plan  for  it  was  forming,  though  it 
■was  as  yet  immature."  f 

New  Jersey,  which  had  all  along  vainly  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  general  government  against  the  taxation  of  lier  j>eople 
by  a  local  duty  levied  on  all  their  importations  from  abroad  for 
their  own  consumption  through  the  port  of  New  York,  at  last 
kindled  with  a  sense  of  her  wrongs,  and  in  a  resentful  mood, 
on  the  twentieth  of  October  voted  by  a  very  large  majority 
that  she  would  pay  no  part  of  the  last  requifiition  of  congress 
nntil  all  the  states  should  have  accepted  the  measure  of  an  im- 
post for  the  benetit  of  the  general  trea.sury.  Alanned  at  this 
rnovement,  congress  deputed  Charles  Pinckney,  Gorham,  and 
<jrayson  to  represent  to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  the  fatal 
consequences  that  must  inevitably  result  to  tliat  state  and  to 
the  union  from  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
the  last  congress.  Grayson  looked  upon  their  vote  as  little  else 
than  a  decLtration  of  independence.  Again  Pinckney  of  South 
I  Carolina  took  the  lead,  and,  in  an  address  to  the  New  Jersey 
le^Iature  of  the  thirteenth  of  March,  this  was  part  of  his  lan- 
guage :  "  When  these  states  united,  convinced  of  the  inability 
of  each  to  support  a  separate  system  and  that  their  protection 
and  existence  depended  on  their  union,  policy  ajs  well  as  pru- 
dence dictated  the  necessity  of  forming  one  general  and  eflScient 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  Iv.,  619,  620. 
f  Jay  u>  WasUiDgUia,  16  March  1786. 
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government,  which,  whUe  it  protected  and  secured  the  whole, 
left  to  the  several  states  those  rights  of  internal  sovereignty 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  delegate  and  which  could  be  exer- 
cised witliout  injury  to  the  federal  authority.  If  New  Jersey 
conceives  hci'solf  oppressed  under  the  present  confederation, 
lot  liLT,  tiuough  lier  delegates  in  congress,  state  to  them  the 
oppmssion  slio  complains  of,  and  urge  the  calling  of  a  general 
convention  of  the  states  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
powere  of  tlie  federal  government  and  rendering  it  more  ade- 
qiuito  for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  in  this  consti- 
tutioiml  iiuxle  of  application  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her 
niuuting  with  all  the  support  and  attention  she  can  wish.  I 
have  long  l)een  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  true  and  radical 
remtxly  for  our  public  defects,  and  shall  with  pleasure  aaeent 
to  and  supi^Htrt  any  measure  of  that  kind  which  may  be  intpo- 
ducxH.1  while  I  et>ntinuo  a  memlH?r  of  that  body."  * 

Pleitsod  with  the  idea  of  a  general  convention,  New  Jersey 
rooidled  its  vote,  accepted  within  a  week  the  invitation  of  Vii> 
ginia  tii  a  ooQvention  at  Amiap<.ilis,  elected  its  commissioners, 
and  t>m}x>werod  them  ^'  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system 
in  their  ououneroial  regulations  and  oriuut  dcpobtaxt  mattebs 
might  be  neeeasarj  to  the  oommoa  intarast  and  permanent  har- 
mony of  Um  sereni  atates ;  and  to  report  such  an  act  on  the 
anbjoBt  w,  wbfen  ntUM  hj  them,  would  enable  the  United 
'  in  co^gWMB  MwrnhV-rt  effeetodly  to  provide  for  the  e^j 

ries  of  the  unkn.**  f 

*>  If  it  abovid  be  delttiiiiiMd  thu  tke  niacBof  the  I 
entioB  ia  to  be  aad*  bj  a  eoaiTeatieM,*  m  woto  Mgnroa  aft  1 
tiuM  to  MadiMO,  '^  the  powws  of  the  Vugtiua 
vbr»  are  to  fo  to  AmUihiBb  m«  iiadaqpato.*^ 
«lgr  MMV  eximiiad  pewMe  bad  m* 

'  Tbe  lesMubly  wv>ukl  bavv  rvmltod 

'to  tkab^  dMMiM  iar  th* 
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"  There  have  been  serious  thoughts  in  the  rainds  of  mem- 
bers of  congress,"  wrote  Grayson  to  Madison,  "to  recommend 
to  the  states  the  meeting  of  a  general  convention  to  consider 
of  an  alteration  of  the  confederation,  and  there  is  a  motion 
that  effect  under  consideration.  I  have  not  made  up  my 
ind  whether  it  is  not  '  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than 
iiy  to  otiiers  we  know  not  of.'  I  am,  however,  in  no  doubt 
about  the  weakness  of  the  federal  government.  If  it  re- 
mains much  longer  in  its  present  state  of  imbecility,  we  shall 
be  one  of  the  most  contemptible  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."* 

The  subject  lingered  in  congress  till  the  third  of  May. 
Then  South  Carolina  for  a  third  time  raised  her  voice,  and 
Charles  Pinckney  moved  that  a  grand  committee  be  appointed 
on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.     "It  is  necessary,"  he  said,  "to 
inform  the  states  of  our  condition.     Congress  must  be  invested 
with  greater  powers,  or  the  federal  government  must  falL     It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  for  congress  either  t<i  appoint  a  conven- 
on  for  that  purpose,  or  by  requisition  to  call  on  the  states  for 
cb  powers  as  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  administer  the  fed- 
govemment."     Among  some  of  the  defects  in  the  confed- 
!on  which  he  enumerated  were,  the  want  of  powers  for 
lating  commerce,  for  raising  troops,  and  for  executing 
oee  powers  that  were  given.     Monroe  replied :  "  Congress 
has  full  power  to  raise  troops,  and  has  a  right  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  every  reqmsition  which  does  not  go  beyond  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  invested  by  the  confederation.     All 
the  states  but  Xew  York  have  invested  congress  with  commer- 
cial posvers,  and  Xew  York  is  at  this  time  framing  an  act  on 
4e  enbject.     I,  therefore,  see  no  occasion  for  a  convention." 
Tlie  discussion  was  continued  at  great  length,  and  the  matter 
fcferred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole. f     But  the  discussion 
Wnght  congress  no  nearer  to  the  recommendation  of  a  general 
convention ;  its  self-love  refused  to  surrender  any  of  its  func- 
tions, least  of  all  on  the  ground  of  its  own  incapacity  to  dis- 
cWpj  them. 

Should  congress  then  of  itself  lay  a  revision  of  the  articles 
of  confederation  before  the  states  for  their  acceptance  ?     Here 
*  Otmjaon  to  Madison,  22  March  1786.  f  Thomas  Rodney's  Journal. 


m. 
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Grayson,  Burveying  liis  colleagues  with  a  disoeming  63*6,  at 
once  convinced  himself  that  congress  could  never  agree  on 
amendments,  even  among  themselves.*  For  himself,  he  held 
it  essential  that  the  general  govermnent  sliould  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce ;  to  prohibit  the  states  from  issuing  paper 
money ;  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade ;  to  fix  the  site  of  the  gov- 
enunent  in  the  centre  of  the  union,  that  is  to  say,  near  George- 
town ;  and  to  cliange  the  method  of  voting  by  states  to  a  vote 
according  to  population.  Uf  effecting  these  refonns  he  had  no 
hope.  He  was  sure  if  the  question  of  commerce  should  be 
settled,  Massachusetts  would  be  satisfied  and  refuse  to  go  further. 
"  Pinckney,  the  champion  of  powei"8  over  commerce,"  he  said, 
"  will  be  astoimded  when  he  meets  with  a  proposition  to  pre- 
vent the  st,ate8  from  importing  any  more  of  the  seed  of  Cain." 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
if,  by  a  national  conijxict,  the  sessions  of  congress  should  alwa)-* 
be  hold  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Neither  Marj'land,  nor 
Rhode  Island,  nor  New  Jersey,  would  like  to  surrender  its 
etjual  vote  for  oiio  proportioned  to  its  real  importance  in  the 
Union.  Grayson,  therefore,  did  not  "  thuik  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  union  that  tlie  convention  at  Annapolis 
should  produce  anytliing  decisive,"  since  it  was  restricted  in 
its  scope  to  commerce,  and  the  question  wliich  he  proposed  to 
Madistjn  was :  "  The  state  of  Virginia  having  gone  thus  far, 
had  she  not  better  go  further  and  propose  to  the  other  states 
to  augment  the  powers  of  the  delegates  so  as  to  comprehend 
all  the  grievances  of  the  tinittri  i "  f 

But  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  was  not  daunted.  Fail- 
ing to  secure  the  vote  of  congress  for  a  general  convention,  he 
next  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  grand  committee  "  to  re- 
port such  amendments  to  the  confederation  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  recommend  to  the  several  states  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining from  them  such  jKiwers  as  will  render  tlie  federal  gov- 
ernment adequate  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted." 
Congress,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  devoted  seven  days  of 
July  and  six  of  August  to  the  solution  of  the  great  que«>tion, 
and  before  the  end  of  August  the  report,  which  was  made  by 
a  sulxommittee  consisting  of  Pinckney,  Dane,  and  Johnson, 
*  GrajBon  to  Madiwo,  28  Uay  1786.  f  Ibid. 
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and  accepted  by  a  grand  committee,  received  its  final  amended 
form.* 

To  the  original  thirteen  articles  of  confederation  seven  new 
ones  were  added. 

The  United  States  were  to  regulate  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  and  collect  duties  on  imports,  but  without  violating  the 
constitutions  of  the  states.  The  revenue  collected  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  state  in  which  it  should  accrue. 

Congress,  on  making  requisitions  on  the  states,  was  to  fix 
"  the  proper  periods  when  the  states  shall  pass  legislative  acts 
giving  full  and  complete  effect  to  the  same."  In  case  of  neg- 
lect, the  state  was  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum  on  its  quota  in  money,  and  twelve  per  cent  on  the 
ascertained  average  expenses  on  its  quota  of  land  forces. 

If  a  state  should,  for  ten  months,  neglect  to  p:i-ss  laws  in 
eompliance  with  the  requisition,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  states 
should  have  passed  such  laws,  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  reve- 
nue required  by  congress  was  to  be  apportioned  on  towns  or 
counties  and  collected  by  the  collectors  of  the  last  state  tax. 
Should  they  refuse  to  act,  congress  might  appoint  others  with 
similar  rights  and  powers,  and  witli  full  power  and  authority 
to  enforce  the  collections.  Should  a  state,  or  citizens  without 
the  disapproval  of  the  state,  offer  opposition,  the  conduct  of 
tlie  state  was  to  be  considered  "  as  an  open  violation  of  the  fed- 
eral compact." 

Interest  was  to  be  allowed  on  advances  by  states  and  charged 
on  arrears. 

A  new  system  of  revenue  could  be  established  by  eleven 
states  out  of  the  thirteen  ;  and  so  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  states  might  increase. 

Tho  United  States  were  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  define  and  punish  treason  against  them,  misprision  of 
treason,  piracy  or  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  institute, 
by  apjjointments  from  the  different  parts  of  the  union,  a  fed- 
eral court  of  seven  judges,  of  whom  four  would  constitute  a 
qnonim,  to  hear  appeals  from  the  state  courts  on  matters  con- 

*  Frotn  reports  of  the  committee.     These  amended  resolations  may  well  ba 
tdMn  M  rapreseatiDg  tUe  intentions  of  Charles  Pinclcncy  at  that  time.    A  copy  of 
Da  very  greatly  abridged,  is  preserved  iu  the  French  arohiTea. 
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ceraing  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  or  the  law  of  nations,  or 
commerce,  or  the  federal  revenues,  or  important  questions 
wherein  the  United  States  should  be  a  party. 

To  enforce  the  attendance  of  members  of  congress,  a  stat 
might  punish  its  faulty  delegate  by  a  disrjualification  to  hold 
office  imder  the  United  States  or  any  state. 

These  resolutions,  though  most  earnestly  discussed  in  con- 
gress, were  left  to  repose  among  its  eotmtlesB  reports.  They 
did  not  offer  one  effective  remedy  for  existing  evils;  they 
never  could  win  a  majority  in  congress ;  no  one  fancied  that 
they  could  obtain  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  states;  and, 
could  they  have  gained  it,  the  articles  of  confederation  would 
have  remained  as  feeble  as  before.  Still  less  was  it  jwssilde 
for  congress  to  raise  an  annual  revenue.  The  country  was  in 
arrears  for  the  interest  on  its  funded  debt,  and  in  the  la^t  two 
years  had  received  not  more  than  half  a  million  dolLirs  in' 
specie  fi-om  all  the  states — a  sum  not  sufficient  for  the  annual 
ordinary  charges  of  the  federal  government.  Pennsylvania 
had  complied  with  the  late  requisitions  ahniwt  with  exactitude ; 
Marjlaiid  and  Vii^inia  had  furnished  Hlwral  supplies;  New 
York  exerted  herself,  and  successfully,  by  the  aid  of  her  cus- 
tom-house ;  but  Maasachusetts  and  all  the  otlier  New  England 
states  were  in  arrears,  and  the  three  southenim<«t  states  had 
paid  little  money  since  the  conclusion  of  tlie  late  war.  Con- 
gress confessed  that  it  could  not  raise  a  revenue  unless  meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  funding  the  foreign  and  domestic  debts, 
and  they  went  back  to  the  system  framed  by  Madison  in  April 
17S3 ;  but  the  success  of  that  measure  depended  on  a  unani- 
mous grant  of  new  power  to  the  general  g(nennnent.  All  the 
states  except  New  York  had  assented  to  the  ]>rinciple  of  deriv- 
ing a  fedend  revenue  from  imports,  though  the  assenting  acts 
of  a  maj<jrity  of  them  still  required  modifications.  Congress 
saw  fit  to  assume  that  nothing  remained  but  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  that  one  state. 

In  March  a  meeting  of  inliabitajits  of  the  city  of  New 
York  unanimously  petitioned  the  legislature  to  Cdusent  to  the 
system  which  alone  could  give  energj'  to  the  union  or  pros- 
perity to  commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that 
the  confederation  and  tlie  constitution  of  each  state  arc  tlie 
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foundations  which  neither  congress  nor  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  can  alter,  and  on  which  it  is  the  duty  of  botli  to  build ; 
that  the  surrender  to  congress  of  an  independent  authority  to 
levy  duties  would  be  the  surrender  of  an  authority  that  inheres 
necessarily  in  the  respective  legislatures  of  each  state ;  that 
deviation  from  the  fuodamental  principles  of  the  American 
constitutions  would  be  ruinous,  first,  to  the  lil>erty  of  the  states, 
and  then  to  their  existence  ;  that  congress,  already  holding  in 
one  hand  the  sword,  would  hold  in  the  other  the  purse,  and 
concentrate  in  itself  the  sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  states ;  that 
it  is  the  division  of  the  great  republic  into  different  republics 
of  a  middling  size  and  confederated  laws  which  save  it  from 
despotism.* 

The  legislature  of  New  York  conformed  to  these  opinions, 
and,  wliile  on  the  fourth  of  May  it  imposed  the  duty  of  tive 
per  cent,  it  reserved  to  itself  the  revenue  with  the  sole  right 
of  its  collectiou.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Pennsylvania,  which 
held  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt,  snsp3ndG;l  its  adhesion  to 
the  revenue  plan  of  congress  unless  it  shoulil  include  supple- 
mentary funds.  In  August,  King  and  Monroe  were  dispatched 
by  congress  to  confer  with  its  legislature.  It  is  on  record  that 
the  speech  of  King  was  adapted  to  insure  applause  even  from 
an  Attic  audience ;  f  but  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  next 
•asembly. 

Congress  joined  battle  more,  earnestly  witli  New  York. 
They  recommended  the  executive  to  convene  its  legislature 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  granting  the  impost.  The 
governor  made  reply :  "  I  have  not  ]K)wer  to  convene  the  legis- 
lature except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and,  aa  the  present 
bosiaess  has  repeatedly  been  laid  before  them,  and  has  so  re- 
cently received  their  determination,  it  cannot  come  within 
that  de8crii>tion."  Congress  repeated  its  demand,  and  it  oidy 
served  to  call  from  Clinton  a  finn  renewal  of  his  refusal.  The 
strife  had  degeneratcil  into  an  fdtercation  which  only  estab- 
lished before  the  country  that  congress,  though  it  would  not 
call  a  convention  and  could  not  of  itself  frame  fit  amend- 
meata  to  the  confederation,  had  not  power  to  raise  an  annual 

•  Report  of  the  Austrian  ngcnt,  nertholff,  1  April  1788.     US, 
f  Henrj  Uill  to  Wasbington,  I  October  1786. 
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revenue  for  the  wants  of  the  government  at  home,  or  to  rescue 
the  honor  of  the  nation  from  default  in  payments  of  interest 
on  moneys  borrowed  to  secure  their  independence. 

The  need  of  reform  extended  equally  to  the  relation  of  the 
republic  to  foreign  powers.  Congress  had  no  other  means  of 
fulfilling  its  treaty  obUgations  than  through  the  good-will  and 
concurrence  of  every  one  of  the  states ;  though  in  theory  the 
articles  of  confederation  presented  the  United  States  to  all 
other  states  as  one  nation. 

The  difficulty  which  caused  these  perpetual  failures  was  in- 
herent and  incurable.  Congress  undertook  to  enact  requisi- 
tions, and  then  direct  the  legislatures  of  tliirteen  independent 
states  to  pass  laws  to  give  them  effect,  itself  remaining  help- 
less till  they  should  do  so.  A  deliberative  body  ordering  an- 
other independent  deUberative  body  what  laws  to  make  is  aa 
anomaly ;  and,  in  the  case  of  congress,  the  hopelessness  of  har- 
mony was  heightened  by  the  immense  extent  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  differences  of  time  when  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  convened,  and  by  a  conflict  of  the  interests,  pas- 
sions, hesitancies,  and  wills  of  thirteen  legislatures,  independent 
of  each  other  and  uncontrolled  by  a  common  head.  No  ray 
of  hope  remained  but  from  the  convention  which  Virginia 
had  invited  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  at 
Annapolis. 
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the  states  to  meet  in  convention. 
September  1786  to  May  1787. 

Congress  having  confessedly  failed  to  find  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  tiie  convention  which  had 
been  called  to  Annapolis  became  the  ground  of  hope  for  the 
nation.  The  house  of  delegates  of  Maryland  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Virginia,  but  the  senate,  in  its  zeal  to 
strengthen  the  appeal  which  congress  was  then  addressing  to 
the  states  for  a  revenue,  refused  its  concurrence.  Neither 
Connecticut,  nor  South  Carolina,  nor  Georgia  sent  delegates 
to  the  meeting.  In  Massachusetts  two  sets  of  nominees, 
among  whom  appears  the  name  of  George  Cabot,  deeUned  the 
service ;  the  third  were,  like  the  Rhode  Island  delegates,  ar- 
rested on  the  way  by  tidings  that  the  convention  was  over. 

Every  one  of  the  commissioners  chosen  for  New  York, 
among  whom  were  Egbert  Benson  and  Hamilton,  was  en- 
grossed by  pressing  duties.  Egbert  Benson,  the  guiding  states- 
man in  the  Hartford  convention  of  1780,  was  engaged  as 
attorney-general  in  tlie  courts  at  Albany.  With  Schloss  IIo- 
bart,  the  upright  judge,  he  agreed  that  the  present  opportunity 
for  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  system  of  general  government 
ongbt  not  to  be  neglected.  lie  therefore  consigned  his  pub- 
lic business  to  a  friend,  reported  the  conversation  with  Schloss 
Hobart  to  Hamilton  in  New  York,  and  repaired  with  liim  to 
Annapolis.  There,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  tliey  found 
Madison  with  the  commissioners  of  Virginia  aiming  at  a  pleni- 
potentiary general  convention,  and  commissioners  from  New 
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Jersey  instructed  by  their  legislature  to  be  content  with  noth- 
lees  than  a  new  fedora!  government.  No  state  north  of 
r  York  was  represented,  and  no  one  south  of  Delaware 
e  Virginia.  It  waa  a  meeting  of  central  states.  One 
lOUght  animated  the  assembly.  Dickinson,  a  principal  author 
jf  the  articles  of  confederation,  was  unanimously  elected  chair- 
man ;  and,  with  the  same  unanimity,  a  committee  was  raised 
to  pre])are  a  report.  Hamilton,  though  not  of  the  committee, 
made  a  draft ;  this  the  convention  employed  two  days  in  con- 
sidering and  amfiidiug,  when  the  resulting  form  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  In  clear  and  passionless  language  tbey  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  it  would  advance  the  interests  of 
the  union  if  the  states  which  they  represented  would  agree, 
and  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  states  to  agree,  "to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  next  May  to  consider  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  and  devise  such  further  provisions  aa  shonld 
appear  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  union  ;  and  to  re- 
port to  congress  such  an  act  as,  when  agreed  to  by  thorn  and 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state,  would  effoetnally 
provide  for  the  same."  *  The  proposition  was  explicit ;  the 
place  for  meeting  wisely  chosen ;  and  the  time  within  which 
congress  and  the  thirteen  states  must  decide  and  the  conven- 
tion meet  for  its  work  was  limited  to  less  tlian  eight  months. 

In  a  few  days  the  report,  signed  by  the  venerated  name  of 
Dickinson,  was  received  by  congress ;  but  the  delegation  from 
Massachusetts,  led  by  King,  prevented  tlie  recommendation  of 
the  measure  which  the  deputations  at  Annajwlis  had  asked 
for.f  The  governor  of  Jiew  York  was  of  opinion  that  the 
confederation  as  it  stood  was  equal  to  the  purposes  of  the 
union,  or,  with  little  alteration,  could  bo  made  so ;  and  that  the 
commissioners  from  New  York  should  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  purposes  of  their  errand.  $ 

On  the  tenth  of  October  Rufus  King  appeared  before  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  an  audience  which  crowded  the  galleries,  insisted  that  the 

*  Elliot,  i.,  117-120.  f  Canington  to  Modieon,  18  Oeoembcr  178S. 
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confederation  was  the  act  of  the  people ;  that  no  part  could 
be  alt^Tcd  but  on  the  initiation  of  congress  and  the  confinna- 
tion  of  all  the  several  legislatnres  ;  if  the  work  should  be  done 
by  a  convention,  no  legislature  could  have  a  right  to  confirm 
it ;  congress,  and  congress  only,  was  the  proper  body  to  pro- 
pose alterations.  In  these  views  he  wa-s,  a  few  days  later,  sup- 
ported by  Nathan  Dane.  The  house  of  representatives,  con- 
forming to  this  advice,  refused  to  adopt  the  suggestions  that 
came  from  Annapolis ;  and  there  was  not  to  be  another  session 
before  the  time  proposed  for  the  general  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia.* 

From  this  state  of  despair  the  country  was  lifted  by  Madi- 
son and  Virginia.  The  reeonmiendation  of  a  plenipotentiary 
convention  was  well  received  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia. 
The  utter  failure  of  congress  alike  in  administration  and  in 
refonn,  the  rapid  advances  of  the  confederation  toward  ruin, 
at  length  prosel^-ted  the  most  obstinate  adversaries  to  a  politi- 
cal renovation.  On  the  motion  of  Madison,  the  assembly, 
showing  the  revolution  of  sentiment  which  the  experience  of 
one  year  had  effected,  gave  its  unanimous  sanction  to  the  recom- 
mendation from  Annapolis.f  We  come  now  upon  the  week 
glorious  for  Virginia  beyond  any  event  in  its  annals,  or  in  the 
history  of  any  former  repulilic.  Madison  Jiad  been  calm  and 
prudent  and  indefatigable,  always  acting  with  moderation,  and 
always  persistent  of  ]>urpose.     The  hour  was  come  for  frank 

'  and  bold  words,  and  decisive  action.  Madison,  giving  eifect  to 
his  own  long-cherished  wishes  and  the  still  earlier  wishes  of 
Wafihjngton,  addressing  as  it  were  the  whole  country  and  mar- 

I  ahalling  all  the  states,  recorded  the  motives  to  the  action  of  his 

I  own  commonwealth  in  these  words  : 

"  The  commissioners  who  assembled  at  Annapolis,  on  the 
fonrteentli  day  of  September  last,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
and  reporting  the  means  of  enabling  congress  to  provide  ef- 
fectually for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States, 
have  represented  the  necessity  of  extending  the  revision  of  tlie 
federal  system  to  all  its  defects,  and  have  recommended  that 
depnties  for  that  purpose  be  appointed  by  the  several  legisla- 
tures, to  meet  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the 

*  OtrringtoD  to  Matlison,  18  December  1786.  f  Urulison,  L,  269. 
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second  day  of  May  next — a  provision  preferable  to  a  discussion 
of  the  sabject  in  congress,  where  it  might  be  too  much  inter- 
rupted by  ordinary  business,  and  where  it  would,  besides,  be  de- 
prived of  the  eoimsels  of  individuals  who  are  restrained  from  a 
seat  in  that  assembly.  The  general  assembly  of  this  common- 
wealth, taking  into  view  the  situation  of  the  confederacy,  as 
well  as  reflecting  on  the  alarming  representations  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  United  States  in  congress,  particularly  in 
their  act  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  February  last,  can  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  crisis  is  arrived  at  wliich  the  people  of  America 
are  to  decide  the  soleum  question  whether  tliey  will,  by  wise  and 
magnanimous  efforts,  reap  the  fruits  of  independence  and  of 
union,  or  whether,  by  giving  way  to  unmanly  jealousies  and 
prejudices,  or  to  partial  and  transitory  interests,  they  will  re- 
nounce the  blessings  prepared  for  them  by  the  revolution.  The 
same  noble  and  extended  policy,  and  the  same  fraternal  and  af- 
fectionate sentiments  which  originally  determined  the  citizens 
of  this  commonwciilth  to  unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  other 
states  in  establishing  a  federal  government,  cannot  but  be  felt 
with  equal  force  now  as  motives  to  lay  aside  every  inferior 
consideration,  and  to  concur  in  such  further  concessions  and 
provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  objects  for  which 
that  government  was  instituted,  and  render  the  United  States 
as  happy  in  peace  as  they  have  been  glorious  in  war." 

Such  is  the  preamble  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  as 
they  acceded  to  the  proposal  from  Annapolis  with  this  one 
variation,  that  the  new  federal  constitution,  after  it  should  be 
agreed  to  by  congress,  was  to  be  established,  not  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states,  but  by  the  states  themselves,  thus  opening 
the  way  for  special  conventions  of  the  several  states. 

In  selecting  her  own  delegates,  Virginia  placed  Washing- 
ton at  their  head,  surrounded  by  Madison,  Randolph,  and  Ma- 
son. Randolph,  the  newly  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
adopting  words  of  Washington,  sent  the  act  of  his  state  to 
congress,  and  to  the  executive  of  each  one  of  the  states  in  the 
union,  asking  their  concurrence. 

Hardly  had  the  tardy  post  of  that  day  brought  the  glad- 
dening news  to  New  Jersey,   when  that  state,  first  of  the 
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twelve,  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  took  its  place  at  the 
side  of  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  did  not  let  the  year  go  by 
without  joining  them.  North  Carolina  acceded  m  Jainiary 
1787,  and  Delaware  in  the  following  February. 

The  solemn  words  of  Virginia,  the  example  of  the  three 
central  states,  the  inspiring  influence  of  Hamilton,  the  return 
to  congress  of  Madison  who  was  preparing  himself  for  the 
convention  and  professed  great  expectations  of  good  effects 
from  the  measure,  caused  the  scales  to  fall  from  the  eyea 
of  King.  Tlie  year  was  but  six  weeks  old  when  he  wrote 
to  Gerry,  who  had  thus  far  been  his  ally :  "  Although  my 
sentiments  are  the  same  as  to  the  legality  of  the  measure, 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  oppose,  but  to  coincide  with  this 
project.  Events  are  hurrying  us  to  a  crisis.  Prudent  and 
sagacious  men  should  be  ready  to  seize  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  to  estabhsh  a  more  perfect  and  vigorous  gov- 
ernment." * 

A  grand  committee  of  the  seventh  congress  reported  in 
February,  by  a  bare  majoritj'  of  one,  that,  "  entirely  coinciding 
witli  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  they  did  strongly 
recommend  to  the  different  legislatures  to  send  forward  dele- 
gates to  tlie  proposed  convention  at  Philadelphia ; "  but  they 
never  ventured  to  ask  for  a  vote  upon  their  report.  Meantime, 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  an  instruction  to  their  dele- 
gates in  congress,  taking  no  notice  of  the  meeting  at  Annapolis, 
recommended  a  general  convention  to  be  initiated  by  congress 
it^lf.  The  proposition,  as  brought  forward  by  the  New  York 
delegates,  named  no  place  or  time  for  the  convention,  and  knew 
notliing  of  any  acts  which  had  not  proceeded  from  congress. 
It  failed  by  a  large  majority.  King  of  Massachusetts,  seizing 
the  opportunity  to  reconcile  liis  present  coalition  with  Madison 
and  Hamilton  with  his  old  opinion  tliat  congress  alone  could 
initiate  a  reform  of  the  constitution,  substituted  a  motion  which 
carefully  ignored  the  act  of  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  and 
rooommended  a  convention  as  an  original  measure  of  congress, 
but  identical  in  time  and  place  with  the  appointment  of  tlie 
Annapolis  commissioners.  This  motion,  which  was  so  framed 
as  not  to  invalidate  elections  already  made,  was  accepted  without 
•  Austin's  Gerry,  IL,  8, 4, 1,  and  8. 
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opposition.*     In  this  way  the  self-love  of  congress  was  appeafied, 
and  its  autliority  arrayed  in  favor  of  a  general  convention. 

All  parties  in  the  legislature  of  ^ew  York  then  took  up 
the  subject  of  representation  in  tlie  convention.  Yates,  in  the 
senate,  projjosod  that  "  the  new  provisions  in  the  article*  of 
confederation  should  not  be  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with 
the  co:istitution  of  the  state."  The  motion  was  rejected  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  president.  The  house  would  have  appointed 
live  delegates  to  the  convention,  but  the  inflexible  senate  lim- 
ited the  number  to  three,  and  named  Yates,  Lansing,  and  Ham- 
ilton, who  were  elected  in  both  branches  without  opposition. 

In  1786,  the  sulferings  of  the  debtors  in  Massachusetts,  eft- 
pecially  in  its  central  and  western  counties,  embittered  by  the 
devices  of  attorneys  to  increase  their  own  emoluments,  and  ag- 
grieved by  tlie  barbiuxjiis  laws  of  that  day  which  doomed  tlie 
debtor,  however  innocent,  to  imprisonment  at  the  caprice  of  his 
creditor,  had  driven  them  to  interrupt  the  courts  in  "Worces- 
ter. In  the  three  western  coimties  measures  were  taken  to 
close  the  courts ;  and  once,  for  a  moment,  the  national  armory 
at  Springfield  was  menaced.  The  movement  assumed  the  as- 
pect of  an  insurrection,  almost  of  a  rebellion,  which  received 
support  even  from  husbandmen  otherwii«j  tinn  supporters  of 
the  law.  The  measures  of  Bowdoin,  in  which  he  was  through- 
out supported  by  Samuel  Adams,  were  marked  by  decision, 
celerity,  and  lenity.  The  resd  cause  of  the  distress  was,  in  part, 
the  failure  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  itself  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations ;  and,  still  more,  tlie  bankruptcy  of  the  genend  govern- 
ment, which  owed  large  smus  of  money  to  inhabitants  of  almost 
evorj'  town  for  service  in  achieving  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Wherever  the  insurgents  gathered  in  numbers,  Bow- 
doin sent  a  larger  force  than  they  could  muster.  In  this  way 
he  gave  authority  to  every  branch  of  the  government  and  peace 
to  every  town.  He  maintaine«l  the  majesty  of  the  law  by  open- 
ing the  courts  for  the  conviction  of  the  worst  oflFenders ;  but, 
interposiug  with  his  prerogative  of  mercy,  he  did  not  suffer  the 
life  of  any  one  of  them  to  be  taken.  For  the  restoration  of 
tlio  public  and  private  finances,  he  called  together  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  connnon wealth,  whicli  applauded  his  conduct,  and 
•  Journal*,  W.,  728,  724.    GUpin,  587,  888,  619.  920.     EUiot,  v,  »6,  104. 
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fulfilled  the  long  desire  of  Lis  heart.  On  the  twenty-eecond  of 
February  1787,  six  days  in  advance  of  New  York,  and  as  yet 
in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done  in  congi-ess,  they  acceded 
to  the  invitation  from  Annapolis.  Before  its  delegates  were 
chosen,  the  recommendation  of  a  convention  by  that  l>ody  was 
known ;  and  Bowdoin,  in  their  commissions,  wisely  made  use 
of  the  words  of  congress. 

The  two  southern  st^itos  chose  their  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion in  April.  Connecticut  waited  for  its  day  of  election  in 
May.  Then  Elizur  Goodrich,  the  preacher  of  the  election 
sennon,  proved  fj'om  one  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  the  duty  of 
strengthening  the  national  union  and  restoring  the  national 
honor,  or  they  would  be  obliged  themselves  to  repeat  the  lam- 
entation that  "  from  the  daughter  of  Ziou  all  her  beauty  was  de- 
parted." "  Gentlemen,"  he  bi'oke  out  to  those  to  whom  he  waa 
preaching, "  Heaven  unite  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  proposed  convention  of  the  states  in  some  equal  sys- 
tem of  federal  suljordination  and  sovereignty  of  the  stjitea."  On 
the  twelfth,  Samuel  Huntington,  the  governor,  addressing  the 
legislature,  recommended  a  superintending  power  that  should 
secure  peace  and  justice  between  the  states,  and  between  all  the 
states  and  foreign  nations.  "  I  am,"  he  said,  "  an  advocate  for 
an  efficient  general  government,  and  for  a  revenue  adequate 
to  its  nature  and  its  exigencies.  Should  the  imjmsts  be  carried 
to  excess,  it  will  promote  the  growth  of  manufacture  among 
yonreelves  of  the  articles  affected  by  them,  and  proportionally 
increase  our  wealth  and  independence.  Miuiufactures  more 
than  any  other  employment  will  increase  our  numbere,  in  which 
cjonsists  the  strength  and  glory  of  a  [M?ople."  *  The  assembly 
then  chose  to  the  convention  three  men  who  were  all  closely 
united,  and  so  able  that  scarce  any  delegation  stood  before 
them. 

Marj'land,  rent  by  a  faction  eager  for  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  did  not  elect  delegates  till  near  the  end  of  May. 
New  Hampshire,  from  the  poverty  of  her  treasury,  delayed 
its  choice  till  June.  Rhode  Island  alone,  under  the  sway  of  a 
per\'er8e  party  spirit  which  was  fast  ebbiug,  refused  to  be  rep- 
reeented  in  the  convention. 

*  Ckrey'i  Miueum,  ii.,  396. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  watched  the  result  of  the 
convention  with  trembling  hope.  "  Shall  we  have  a  king  ? '' 
aakoti  Jay,  and  himself  answered  :  "  Not,  in  ray  opinion,  wliile 
other  expedients  remain  untried."  *  It  was  foreseen  that  a  fail- 
ure would  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  three  separate 
confoderacie8.t  The  ministry  of  England  harbored  the  thought 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  son  of  George  III,  as 
king ;  and  they  were  not  without  alarm  lest  gratitude  to  France 
should  place  on  an  American  throne  a  prince  of  the  boose  of 
Bourbon.  J 

The  task  of  preparing  the  outlines  of  a  constitution  as  the 
basis  for  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  was  undertaken 
by  Madison.  Ilis  experience  and  liis  studies  fitted  lum  for 
the  office.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  first  constitution  for  Virginia ;  of  its  first  legisla- 
ture as  a  state ;  of  its  executive  council  when  Patrick  Henrj' 
and  Jefferson  were  governors;  for  three  years  a  delegate  in 
congress ;  then  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature ;  a  com- 
missioner at  Annapolis ;  and,  so  soon  as  the  rule  of  rotation 
permitted,  once  more  a  member  of  congress.  From  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  republican  and  of  federal  government.  On  tlie  failure  at 
Annapolis,  Jefferson  cheered  him  on  to  a  broader  reformation  : 
to  make  the  states  one  nation  as  to  foreign  concerns,  and  keep 
them  distinct  in  domestic  ones ;  tu  organize  "  tlie  federal  head 
into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary ; ''  to  control  the  in- 
terference of  states  in  general  affairs  by  an  appeal  to  a  federal 
court.  With  Edmund  liandolph,  Madison  insisted  that  from 
him,  as  governor  of  Virginia,  the  convention  would  expect 
some  leading  proposition,  and  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  his 
bending  his  thoughts  seriously  to  the  great  work  of  prepara- 
tion ;  but  Randolph  declined,  pleading  his  want  of  the  necee- 
sary  leisure.  Madison  proceeded  without  dismay.  He  held 
as  a  fixed  principle  that  the  new  system  should  lie  ratified  by 
the  people  of  the  several  states,  so  that  it  might  be  clearly 
paramount  to  their  individual  legislative  authority.  Ho  would 
make  no  material  sacrifices  to  local  or  trutsient  prejudices.    To 
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him  the  independence  of  each  separate  state  was  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  the  idea  of  an  aggregate  sovereignty,  while  a 
consolidation  of  the  states  into  one  simple  republic  was  neither 
expedient  nor  attainable.*  In  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the 
due  supremacy  of  the  nation  with  the  preservation  of  the  local 
authorities  in  their  subordinate  usefulness,  he  did  not  escape 
mistakes ;  but  he  saw  clearly  that  a  widely  extended  territory 
was  the  true  domain  for  a  republic,  and  in  advance  of  the  fed- 
eral convention  he  sketched  for  his  own  use  f  and  that  of  his 
friends,  ^  and  ultimately  of  the  convention,  a  thoroughly  com- 
prehensive constitutional  government  for  the  union. 

Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  was  equally  studious.  He 
made  himseK  familiar  with  the  reasonings  of  Montesquieu ; 
and  he  obtained  the  opinions,  not  of  Madison  only,  but  of 
Knox  and  of  Jay.  From  their  letters  and  his  own  experience 
he  drew  three  separate  outlines  of  a  new  constitution,  differing 
in  manifold  ways,  and  yet  each  of  the  three  designed  to  restore 
md  consolidate  the  union.* 

*  Uadiaon,  L,  287.  f  Notes  on  the  confederacy,  Madison,  L,  320-828. 

X  lUdison  to  Jefferson,  19  March  1787,  Madison,  i.,  284 ;  to  Randolph,  Gilpin, 
Ul ;  laUot,  107 ;  to  Washington,  Sparks,  ix.,  616. 

*  North  American  Beriew,  xxt.,  268. 
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THE   CONSTmJTION    IN    ODTUNE. 


14  May  to  13  Junk  1787. 

Do  nations  float  darkling  do^vn  the  etreain  of  the  ages  with- 
out hope  or  consolation,  swajing  with  every  wind  and  igno- 
rant whitlier  tbey  are  drifting  <  or,  is  there  a  stipcrior  power 
of  intelligence  and  love,  which  is  moved  by  justice  and  shapes 
their  course  J 

From  the  ocean  to  the  American  outposts  nearest  the  Mis- 
sissippi, one  desire  prevailed  for  a  closer  connection,  one  belief 
tliat  the  only  opportunity  for  its  creation  was  come.  Men  who, 
from  their  greater  attachment  to  the  states,  feared  its  hazards, 
neither  coveted  nor  accepted  an  election  to  the  convention,  and 
in  uneasy  watchfulness  awaited  the  course  of  events.  Willie 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  declining  to  serve,  was  replaced  by 
Hugh  Williamson,  who  had  voted  with  Jeffereon  for  excluding 
slavcrj-  from  the  territories.  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Nelsrtn, 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee  refusing  to  be  delegates,  Edmnnd 
Randolph,  then  governor  of  Yirginia  and  himself  a  delegate 
to  the  convention,  named  to  one  vacancy  James  McClurg,  a 
professor  in  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  whom  Madison 
had  urged  upon  congress  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs.  No  state  except  New  York  sent  a  delegation  insensible 
to  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  union.  Discordant  passions  were 
repressed  by  the  solenmity  of  the  moment ;  and,  aa  the  states- 
men who  were  to  create  a  new  constitution,  veterans  in  the 
war  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  journeyed  for  the  most  part 
on  horseback  to  their  place  of  meeting,  the  high-wrought  hopes 
of  the  nation  went  along  with  tliem.    Nor  did  they  deserve 
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tiiM  itttanot  u£  the  people  of  the  United  States  alone;  tliej 
f^  Um  wuMibiiujj;  lore  for  their  fellow-men,  and  knew  them- 
^,'.v.^  ...  :u.  '..r.  r.inuers  of  reform  for  the  civilized  world. 

;.:ton  was  met  at  Chester  bj  public  honors. 
b  -11  the  city  light   hoi-se  escorted  him  into 

\'{<  .-    ix'Ils  chiming  all  the  while.     His  fimt  act 

^.ko  •'»  Franklin,  the  president  of  Pennsylvania. 

Utt  tlw  tourteeuth  of  May,  at  the  bom-  appointed  for  open- 
\tM  Uki  federal  o<.>nvention,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
\tiiliy  «tHUti  which  were  sufficiently  represented,  repaired  to  the 
lt»U)-hv>UM>,  luid,  with  others  as  they  gathered  in,  continued  to 
'  -uniiu^  from  day  to  day.  Of  deputies,  the  creden- 
iiuccticut  and  Marylimd  required  but  one  to  repre- 
ayiU  liku  )4Htv ;  of  New  York,  Sonth  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
\v.  Mik«acbusetts,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and 

Js. .  ,  ivHuA,  three  ;  of  Pennsylvania,  four.  The  delay  was 
IttTlMMl  to  U»o  beat  account  by  James  Madison  of  Virginia. 
V-  I  lotion  of  the  Virginia  delegation  bj-  the  arrival 

V.  \i...^>u,  who  came  with  unscltish  zeal  to  do  his  jiart 

II,  «>{  "  the  e.\j>octation8  and  hopes  of  all  the  union," 

lh\',\  uo(  •■'uly  atteudixl  the  general  session,  but  "conferred 
^y^.l!\.  *■■  • 'HuiA'hi"«  two  or  tliree  hours  every  day  in  order 
<x>  C\»i  :«cr  vx>rrr«jKindence  of  sentiments.''*    As  their 

lUvl  the  wmvention,  they  held  it  their  duty  at 
:>v>?<«  a  tinished  plan  for  consideration, 
s  U'twcen  an  amended  confederacy  and  "the 
i,  >M»**f  fc»r  which  Washington  four  yeare  Iwfore 

I,  .lb  llto  [x^^ple  of  every  state.     "  My  wish  is," 

„,  »ii  u-  M.iilison,  "that  the  convention  may  adopt 

\t.  :  o.\|kx)icnts,  but  probe  the  defects  of  the  con- 

M  u\  U*tt\>n)  and  provide  a  radical  cure,  whether 

„  ,  >i.     .V  ixnuluct  of  this  kind  will  stamp  wisdom 

I,  I  ibiiir  (uxM.H.'vdings,  and  hold  up  a  light  which 

^  .  <•  its  influence,"  J 

;iitdi>lph  himself  that  before  departing 
(,  w  v>  disposed  to  do  no  more  than  amend 

Ma*.<B  to  hU  K>a,  rhiltdelphia,  20  Mar  1787. 
I   .  .     it«,  B  .\pril  1788.     Sparks,  Tiil,  41S. 

1  .  ,  .>vi)  1767. 
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the  confederation ;  and  his  decision  was  likely  to  have  great 
weight  in  the  councils  of  his  own  commonwealth.  Wlien  his 
royalist  father,  attorney-general  of  Virginia,  took  refuge  with 
the  English,  the  son  cleaved  to  his  native  land.  At  his  own 
request  and  the  solicitation  of  Richai*d  Henry  Lee,  Washington 
received  him  as  an  aid  during  tlie  siege  of  Boston.  In  1776 
he  took  a  part  in  the  convention  for  fonning  the  constitution 
of  Virginia;  and  the  convention  rewarded  his  patriotism  by 
electing  him  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  attorney-general  of 
Virginia  in  the  place  of  his  father.  In  1779  he  preceded 
Madison  by  a  year  as  a  delegate  to  congress.  In  the  effort 
for  the  reform  of  the  confederation,  he,  with  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut  and  Vamum  of  Rhode  Island  for  his  associates, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the 
defects  of  the  confederacy  and  the  new  powers  necessary  for 
its  efficiency.  In  17SG  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia; 
and  now  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  conven- 
tion, bringing  with  him  a  reputation  for  ability  equal  to  his 
high  position,  and  in  the  race  for  public  honors  taking  the 
lead  of  James  Monroe.  But  with  all  his  merit  there  was  a 
strain  of  weakness  in  his  character,  so  that  he  wxs  like  a  soft 
metal  which  needs  to  be  held  in  place  by  coils  of  a  harder 
grain  than  its  own.  That  support  he  found  in  Madison,  who 
bad  urged  him  to  act  a  foremost  part  in  the  convention,  and 
Lad  laid  before  him  the  principles  on  which  the  new  govern- 
ment should  be  organized ;  and  in  Wasliington,  who  was  un- 
ceasing in  his  monitions  and  encouragement.  Randolph,  on 
his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  at  once  jnelded  to  their  inllHonce, 
and  with  them  l)ecame  persuaded  that  tlie  confederacy  was 
dcetitute  of  every  energy  which  a  constitution  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  possess.* 

The  result  was  harmony  among  the  Virginia  delegates. 
A  plan  for  a  national  government,  which  imbodiod  the 
thoughts  of  Madison,  altered  and  amended  by  their  joint  con- 
sultations, was  agreed  to  liy  them  all.  To  Randfilph,  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  state,  was  unanimously  assigned 
the  office  of  bringing  forward  the  outline  which  was  to  be 
known  as  the  plan  of  Virginia.     This  forethought  provided  iu 

*  Randolph  to  Speaker,  10  October  1787. 
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season  a  cliart  for  the  voyage,  80  that  the  ship,  skilfully  bal- 
lasted and  trimmed  from  the  beginning,  could  be  steered 
through  i)erilou8  channels  to  the  wished-for  haven, 

A  government  founded  directly  on  the  people  seemed  to 
justify  and  require  a  distribution  of  suffrage  in  the  national 
legislature  according  to  some  equitable  ratio.  Gouvemeur 
Morris  and  other  members  from  Pennsylvania  in  conversation 
urged  the  large  states  to  umte  from  the  first  in  refusing  to  the 
smaller  states  in  the  federal  convention  the  equal  vote  which 
they  enjoyed  in  the  congress  of  the  confederacy ;  but  the  Vir- 
ginians, wliile  as  the  largest  state  in  extent  and  in  numbcra 
they  claimed  a  proportioned  legislative  suffrage  as  an  essential 
right  which  nmst  be  asserted  and  allowed,  stifled  the  project, 
being  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  small  states  would  be  more  will- 
ing to  renounce  this  uue(|ual  })rivilege  in  return  for  an  etlicient 
government,  than  to  disarm  themselves  before  the  battle  with- 
out an  ecjuivalent.* 

On  the  seventeenth,  South  Carolina  appeared  on  the  floor ; 
on  the  eighteenth.  New  York ;  on  the  twenty  first,  Delaware ; 
on  the  twenty-second.  North  Carolina.  Of  the  delegates,  some 
were  for  half-way  measures  from  fear  of  displeajsing  the  people  ; 
others  were  anxious  and  doubting.  Just  before  Uiere  wera 
enough  to  form  a  quorum,  Wiwhington,  standing  self-collected 
in  the  midst  of  them,  his  countenance  more  than  usually  solemn, 
his  eye  seeming  to  look  into  futurity,  said  :  "  It  is  too  probable 
that  no  plan  we  propose  will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another 
dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please  the  i)eople, 
we  offer  what  we  ojirselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterward 
defend  our  work  ?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  the  honest  can  repair;  the  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God."  f 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  New  Jersey,  completing  the  seven  states 
needed  to  form  a  house,  was  represented  by  William  Churchill 
Houston,  who  had  been  detained  by  illness,  and  was  too  weak 
to  remain  long.  There  were  from  the  South  four  states,  from 
the  North,  three ;   from  the  South,  nineteen  members,  from 

•  Madison  Pipers,  edit«<l  by  Ollpin,  72«.    Stereotyped  reprint  of  Elliot,  125. 

+  Oration  hy  Gouvemeur  Morris  upon  tbe  death  of  Wa«hlngton,  31  December 
1709,  pp.  20,  21.  Morris  was,  in  May  1787,  present  in  Philadolpblo,  and  rcUitct 
what  be  wilncsjcd. 
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the  North,  teu.  At  the  desire  of  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Penn- 
eylyania,  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
convention.  During  the  organization  it  was  noticed  that  the 
delegates  from  Delaware  were  prohibited  from  changing  the 
article  in  the  confederation  establishing  tlie  equality  of  votes 
among  the  states.* 

On  tlie  twenty-eighth,  the  representation  was  increased  to 
nine  states  by  the  arrival  of  Massachusetts  and  Maryland.  A 
letter  was  read  from  men  of  Providence,  Rliode  Island,  among 
them  John  Brown,  Jabez  Bowen,  Welcome  Arnold,  and  Wil- 
liam Barton,  ex]ilaiuing  why  their  state  would  send  no  dele- 
gates to  the  convention,  and  hopefully  pledging  their  best  ex- 
ertions to  effect  the  ratification  of  its  proceedings. f  The  letter 
waa  forwarded  and  supported  by  Vamum,  a  meuiber  from 
Rhode  Island  in  congress. 

The  delegates  from  JIaryland,  chosen  at  a  time  when  the 
best  men  of  the  state  were  absorbed  in  a  domestic  struggle 
against  new  issues  of  paper  money,  and  its  senate  by  its  stub- 
bom  resistance  wa.s  estranged  from  the  house,  did  not  ade- 
quately represent  its  public  spirit ;  yet  the  majority  of  them  to 
tJie  last  promoted  the  national  union.  Of  ttie  fifty  five  in  the 
convention,  nine  were  graduates  of  Princeton,  four  of  Yale, 
three  of  Har\'ard,  two  of  Columbia,  one  of  Pennsylvania ;  five, 
BIX,  or  seven  had  been  connected  with  William  and  lilary's ; 
Scotland  sent  one  of  her  sons,  a  jurist,  who  had  been  taught  at 
three  of  her  universities,  and  Glasgow  had  assisted  to  train 
another;  one  had  been  a  student  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  he  and  three  others  had  been  students  of  law  in  the  Tem- 
ple. To  many  in  tlie  assembly  the  work  of  the  great  French 
magistrate  on  the  "  Spirit  of  I^aws,"  of  which  Washington 
with  his  own  hand  had  copied  an  abstract  by  Madison,  was  the 
favorite  manual ;  some  of  them  had  made  an  analysis  of  all 
federal  governments  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  a  few 
were  well  versed  in  the  best  English,  Swiss,  and  Dutch  writers 
on  government.  Tliey  had  immediately  l>efore  them  the  ex- 
ample of  Great  Britain ;  and  they  had  a  still  better  school  of 
political  wisdom  in  the  republican  constitutions  of  their  several 

•Gilpin,  728;  Elliot,  12-1. 

f  Gilpin,  727 ;  Elliot,  12S,  and  Appendix  No.  1. 
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t>UlM*t  which  mnDT  of  them  bod  assisted  to  frame.  Altogether 
Uuyr  ft>ru»e»i"the  g^xxllieiit  fellowship  of"  lawgivers  "whereof 
tluA  world  holds  rt-vord."  In  their  standing  rules  they  unani- 
W/otuly  forbade  tuy  registry  to  be  made  of  the  votes  of  indi- 
vidiuklst  (W  that  they  might,  without  reproach  or  observation, 
ittuliMlly  nw«.H\"«  uid  impart  instruction ;  and  they  sat  with 
okuMxl  ditom.  legt  the  publication  of  their  debates  should  rouse 
IIp^  '^tinate  conflicts  before  ihej  themselves  should 

1mi\i. ^    tir  conclusions. 

Oi«  ihe  twoiity -ninth,  Ednmnd  Randolph,  the  governor  of 
'  the  business  of  the  convention  in  this  wise; 

'■"Uilinont  of  the  prophecies  of  the  downfall 
uf  '  "        -.  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  defects 

\}t  <  '  um'  an<l  the  recjuisite  properties  of  the  govem- 

frauwxl;  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  its 

IS  made  in  the  infancy  of  the  science 

\Mu;i  iho  inefficiency  of  requisitions  was  nn- 

■  '  ct>nmieroial  discord  had  arisen  among  states: 

MkhwU  thk  ivU^llion  like  that  in  Massachusetts  had  broken  out; 

i\»i|P»  vli»bto»  wore  not  urgent ;  when  the  havoc  of  p^iper 

><tJ  ikH  b*«Hi  fivnseeeu ;  when  treaties  had  not  been  \no- 

'>iv)  whw  uothiikg  better  could  have  been  conceded  by 

I.UU        !'■"■•  ^>1'  their  Kovereigntv.     But  it  oifered  no  security 

^i.iH    (  Kivj^u  iHvswion,  tor  congress  could  neither  prevent  nor 

>«  WHft  uvtr  )>ttiiish  infractions  of  treaties  or  of  the  law 

•^<l  jurticidar  states  from  provoking  war. 

;.;aiMit  has  no  constitutional  power  to  cJieck 

u  •H'lvinite  states;  nor  to  suppress  a  rebellion 

m  ;  nor  to  establish  a  productive  impost;  nor 

"uucrcial  regulations  of  other  nations;  nor 

I  I  itKTuachments  of  the  states.     From  the 

I  U  luw  lHt«n  rtititiod  in  many  of  the  states,  it 

I  to  Ik<  j>anmiount  to  tlic  state  constitutions; 

>  piswjKVl  uf  anarchy  from  the  inherent  laxity 

itiUiUit.     Ab  tlio  remedy,  the  government  to  be  ea- 

^l,  '    .     fi-r  itH  basis  the  republican  principle." 

'  '\  tittoeD  retMjlutions,  which  he  explained 
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"  The  articles  of  confederation  ought  to  be  so  corrected  and 
'enlarged  as  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  their  insti- 
tution ;  namely,  '  common   defence,  security  of  liberty,  and 
general  welfare.' 

"  The  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  national  legislature  ought  to 
rbe  proportioned  tf.i  the  quotas  of  contribution,  or  to  the  nimi- 
ber  of  free  inhabitants. 

"  The  national  legislature  ought  to  consist  of  two  branches, 
^of  which  the  members  of  the  fir^t  or  democratic  hou^e  ought 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  tlie  several  states ;  of  the  sec- 
ond, by  those  of  the  first,  out  of  persons  nominated  by  the  indi- 
vidual legislatures. 

"  The  national  legislature,  of  which  each  branch  ought  to 
possess  the  right  of  originating  acts,  ought  to  enjoy  the  legis- 
lative  rights   vested   in   congress  by  the   confederation,  and 
moreover  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate  states  are 
ineomi)etent,  or  in  whicli  the  haraiony  of  the  United  States 
might  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation ; 
to  negative  all  laws  pai-sed  by  the  several  states  contravening 
tlie  articles  of  union ;  and  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  union 
8t  any  member  of  tlie  miion  failing  to  fulfil  its  duty  under 
(articles  thereof. 
"A  national  executive,  chosen  by  the  national  legislature 
SI"!  ineligible  a  second  time,  ought  to  enjoy  the  executive 
lights  veiited  in  congress  by  the  confederation,  and  a  general 
wtliority  to  execute  the  national  laws. 

''  The  executive  and  a  convenient  number  of  the  national 
jndiciary  ought  to  compose  a  council  of  revision,  with  author- 
%  to  examine  every  act  of  the  national  legislature  before  it 
*^in  operate. 

"  A  national  judiciary  onglit  to  be  established ;  to  consist 
"'  supreme  and  inferior  tribunals ;  to  he  chosen  by  the  national 
'•^gislatiire ;  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  with 
JuriBiliotion  to  hear  and  detenuine  all  piracies  and  felonies  on 
"le  bigh  seas ;  captures  from  an  enemy  ;  cases  in  which  foreign- 
^  and  citizens,  a  citizen  of  one  state  and  a  citizen  of  another 
""f^,  may  be  interested ;  cases  which  respect  the  collection  of 
"■e  national  revenue ;  impeachnientB  of  national  officers ;  and 
Questions  which  may  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony. 
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"  Provision  ouglit  to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  states 
lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

"A  republican  government  and  the  territory  of  each  state 
ought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  to  each  state. 

"  Pro\ai-iou  ought  to  he  made  for  the  completion  of  all  the 
engagements  of  congress,  and  for  its  continuance  mitil  after  the 
articles  of  union  shall  have  been  adopted. 

''  Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  amendment  of  the 
articles  of  union  ;  to  Avhich  the  assent  of  the  national  legislature 
ought  not  to  be  required. 

"  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers,  within 
the  several  states,  ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the 
articles  of  union. 

"  The  amendments  wliich  shall  be  offered  to  the  confedera- 
tion by  the  convention  ought,  after  the  approbation  of  congress, 
to  be  submitted  to  assemblies  of  representatives,  recommended 
by  the  several  legislatures  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people 
to  consider  and  decide  thereon." 

Eandolph  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  convention 
not  to  suffer  the  present  opjwrtnnity  of  establishing  general 
harmony,  happiness,  and  liberty  in  the  United  States  to  pass 
away  unimproved.* 

The  new  articles  of  union  would  form  a  representative  re- 
public. The  nobleness  of  the  Virginia  delegation  apjK-ared  in 
the  offer  of  an  oi)tion  to  found  representation  on  "  free  inliab- 
itantfl "  alone.  The  proposed  government  would  be  truly  na- 
tional. Not  the  executive,  not  the  judges,  not  one  officer  em- 
ployed by  the  national  government,  not  members  of  the  firet 
branch  of  the  legislature,  would  owe  their  election  to  the  stated ; 
even  in  the  choice  of  the  second  branch  of  the  national  legisl*- 
ture,  the  states  were  only  to  nominate  candidates. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  Randolph  declared  the  propor- 
tioned nile  of  suffrage  to  be  "  tJie  basis  upon  which  the  larger 
states  could  assent  to  any  reform,"  sajnng,  "  We  ought  to  bo 
one  nation,"  William  Paterson  of  New  Jersey  made  note  that 
"sovereignty  is  an  integral  thing,"  meaning  that  in  tlie  new 
union  tlie  states  must  be  equal  unless  they  all  were  to  be 
merged  into  one.f     The  house  referred  the  propositions  of 

•  Gilpin,  731-785;  ElUot,  136-128.  f  P'trrson  MSSL 
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Virginia  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union.* 
Charles  Puickney  of  South  Carolina,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
nine,  then  presented  a  plan  for  a  constitution,  "  grounded  on 
•the  same  principles  f  as  the  resolutions  "  of  Virginia.  It  re- 
ceived the  same  reference,  but  no  pait  of  it  was  used,  and  no 
copy  of  it  has  been  preserved. 

On  the  moniing  of  the  tliirtieth,  Xathaniel  Gorhara  of 
Massachusetts  having  been  elected  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  Randolph  offered  a  resolution,  X  which  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  had  formulated,  "that  a  national  government 
ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary."  The  force  of  the  word  "  supreme " 
was  explained  to  be,  that,  shoidd  the  powers  to  be  granted  to 
the  new  government  clash  with  the  powers  of  the  states,  the 
states  were  to  yield.* 

Piei"ce  Butler  of  South  Carolina  advanced  tlie  business  of 
the  day  by  saying  in  the  spirit  of  Montesquieu  :  "  Heretofore  I 
have  opposed  the  grant  of  new  powers  to  congress  because  they 
would  all  be  vested  in  one  body ;  the  distribution  of  the  powers 
among  different  bodies  will  induce  me  to  go  great  lengths  in 
ite  support."  1 

"  In  all  communities,"  said  Grouvemeur  Morris,  "  there 
must  be  one  supreme  power  and  one  only.  A  confederacy  is 
a  mere  compact,  resting  on  the  good  faith  of  the  parties ;  a 
national,  supreme  goveniiuent  must  liave  a  complete  and  com- 
pulsive operation."  Mason  argued "  very  cogently "  :  "In  the 
nature  of  things  punishment  cannot  be  executed  on  the  states 
collectively ;  therefore  such  a  government  is  necessary  as  can 
operate  directly  on  individuals."  ■*• 

Roger  Sherman,  who  arrived  that  morning  and  enabled  Con- 
necticut to  vote,  was  not  yet  ready  to  do  more  than  vest  in  the 
pineral  government  a  power  to  raise  its  o^vn  revenue ;  ^  and 
against  tlie  negative  of  his  state  alone,  New  York  being  divided, 
the  motion  was  carried  by  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  two  Carolinas,  on  this  day  aided  by  Delaware. 
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Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York  next  moved  tliat  "the 
rights  of  sullrage  in  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  free  inhaVntanta ; "  and  liichard 
Dobbs  Spaight  of  North  Carolina  seconded  him.  But,  to 
escape  irritating  debates,  the  resolution  was  postponed,  and 
Madison,  supported  by  Gouvemeur  Monis,  moved,  in  more 
general  tenm«i,  "  that  the  equality  of  suffrage  established  by 
the  articles  of  confederation  ought  not  to  prevail  in  the  na- 
tional legislature ;  and  tiiat  an  equitable  ratio  of  representation 
ought  to  be  substituted."  * 

Faithful  to  his  instructions,  George  Read  of  Delaware 
asked  tliat  the  cou^ideration  of  the  clause  might  be  postponed; 
as  on  any  change  of  the  rule  of  suffrage  it  might  become  the 
duty  of  the  deputies  from  his  state  to  \\nthdraw  from  the  con- 
vention. "  Equality  of  suffrage,"  said  Madison,  "  may  he  rca- 
Bonable  in  a  federal  union  of  sovereign  states ;  it  can  find  no 
place  in  a  national  government."  But,  from  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, the  re<|ue8t  for  delay  was  granted.f 

The  next  day  (leorgia  gained  the  right  to  vote  by  the  ar- 
rival of  William  Pierce,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  in  the  war  an  aid 
to  Greene,  and  now  a  memlwr  of  o^mgress.  The  Virginia  re- 
solve, that  the  national  legislature  should  be  composed  of  two 
branches,  passed  without  debate,  and,  but  for  Pennsylvania, 
unanimously ;  Hamilton  and  Robert  Yates  of  New  York  vot- 
ing together."  :j:  Three  weeks  later,  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
hesitated  only  out  of  forbearance  toward  its  own  constitution, 
gave  in  its  adhesion.  The  decision,  which  was  in  harmony  with 
the  undisputed  and  unchanging  conviction  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  was  adopted,  partly  to  check  haste  in 
legislation  by  rei-iprocal  watchfulness,  and  partly  to  prevent 
the  fatiU  conflict  which  might  one  day  take  place  between  a 
fiinglo  legislative  body  and  a  single  executive. 

On  the  method  of  electing  the  two  branches,  the  npholders 
of  the  sovereignty  of  each  state  contended  that  the  national 
government  ought  to  seek  its  agents  through  the  governments 
of  the  respective  states ;  others  preferred  that  the  members  of 
the  first  branch  should  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people. 
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"  The  people,"  said  Sherman,  "  should  have  as  little  to  do 
1=118  may  be  about  the  goverameut ;  they  want  infonnation  and 
[are  constantly  Uable  to  be  misled  ;  the  election  ought  to  be  by 
[the  state  legislatures."     "  The  people  do  not  want  virtue  ;  but 
they  are  the   dupes,  of  pretended  patriots,"  added  Elbridge 
[Gerry  of  Massachusetts.     To  this  aiTaignment  of  the  people 
Ity  raeu  of  New  England,  Mason  of  Virginia  replied  :  "■  The 
1  larger  branch  is  to  be  the  grand  dejjository  of  the  democratic 
principle  of  the  government.     We   ought  to   attend  to  the 
rights  of  every  class  of  the  people.     I  have  often  wondered  at 
the  indifference  of  the  superior  classes  of  society  to  this  dictate 
of  humanity  aud  pulley."      "Without  the  confidence  of  the 
people,"  siiid  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  "  no  government, 
least  of  all  a  republican  govermnent,  can  long  subsist;  nor 
ought  the  weight  of  the  state  legislatures  to  be  increased  liy 
making  them  the  electors  of  the  national  legislature."     Madi- 
son, though  for  the  senate,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary 
lie  approved  of  refining  jwpular  apj)ointments  by  successive 
"  titrations,"  held  the  jx»pular  election  of  one  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  indispensable  to  every  plan  of  free  gov- 
ernment.    This  opinion  prevailed.* 

It  was  agreed,  unanimously  and  without  debate,  that  the 
national  legislature  should  possess  tlie  legislative  powers  of  the 
winfefleracy ;  but,  to  the  extension  of  tliem  to  all  caaes  to  which 
the  fitate  legislatures  were  individually  iiieonij^etent,  Charles 
Pinckney,  John  Rutlodge,  and  Butler,  all  the  three  of  South 
Carolina,  objected  that  the  vagueness  of  tlie  language  might 
imperil  the  powers  of  the  states.  But  Randolph  disclaimed 
tilt  intention  of  giving  indefinite  powers  to  the  national  legis- 
lutnre,  and  declared  himself  unalterably  opposed  to  rach  an 
iwoad  on  the  state  jurisdictions.  Madison  was  strongly  biased 
in  favor  of  enumerating  and  defining  the  powers  to  be  granted, 
sliiiough  he  could  not  suppress  doubts  of  its  practicability. 
"  Bnt,"  said  h(<,  "  a  form  of  government  that  will  provide  for 
we  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  community  being  the  end  of 
our  delilK'rations,  all  the  necessary  means  for  attaining  it  must, 
Wever  reluctantly,   be  submitted   to."  f     The  clause 


wa!i 
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adopted  by  nine  states,  inclnding  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  voting  against  Sherman,  di- 
vided that  state. 

The  clauses  in  the  Virginia  plan,  giving  to  the  national  legis- 
lature the  powers  necessary  to  preserve  harmony  among  the 
states,  to  negative  all  state  laws  contravening,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  national  legislature,  the  articles  of  union,  or,  as  Benja- 
min Franklin  of  Pennsylvania  added,  "contravening  treaties 
subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  union,"  were  agreed  to 
without  debate  or  dissent. 

Madison  struggled  to  confer  on  the  national  legislature  the 
right  to  negative  at  it«  discretion  any  state  law  whatever,  being 
of  the  opinion  tliat  a  negative  of  which  the  rightfulness  was 
unquestioned  would  strip  a  local  law  of  every  pretence  to  the 
character  of  legality,  and  thus  suppress  resistance  at  its  incep- 
tion. On  another  day,  ex])laining  his  motives,  he  said :  "  A 
negative  on  state  laws  is  the  mildest  expedient  that  can  be  de- 
vised for  enforcing  a  national  decree.  Should  no  such  precau- 
tion be  engrafted,  tlio  only  remedy  would  be  coercion.  The 
negative  would  render  tlie  use  of  force  unnecessary.  In  a 
word,  this  prerogative  of  the  general  government  is  the  great 
pervading  principle  that  must  control  the  centrifugal  tendency 
of  the  states,  which,  without  it,  will  continually  fly  out  of  their 
proper  orbits,  and  destroy  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  po- 
litical system."  *  But  the  convention  refused  to  adopt  Ills 
counsel. 

Lastly :  the  Virginia  plan  authorized  the  exertion  of  the 
force  of  the  whole  against  a  delinquent  state.  Madison,  ac- 
cepting the  argument  of  Mason,  expressed  a  doubt  of  tlie  prac- 
ticability, the  justice,  and  the  equity  of  applying  force  to  a 
collective  jieoplc.  "  To  use  force  against  a  state,"  he  said,  "  is 
more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an  infliction  of  punishment, 
and  would  be  considered  by  the  party  attacked  a  dissolution 
of  all  previous  contracts.  I  therefore  hope  tliat  a  national  sys- 
tem, with  full  power  to  deal  directly  with  individuals,  will  be 
framed,  aiid  the  resource  be  thus  rendered  unnecessary."  The 
clause  was  postjx)ned.+ 

In  this  wise  and  in  one  day  the  powers  of  the  legislature 
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which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  the  government  were  introduced, 
and,  except  the  last,  were  with  common  consent  established  in 
their  outlines.  On  points  essential  to  union,  Yates  and  Ham- 
ilton, New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  voted  together.  On  the 
first  day  of  June  the  convention  took  into  consideration  the 
national  executive.  The  same  spirit  of  conciliation  prevailed, 
but  with  a  chaos  of  ideas  and  a  shyness  in  the  members  to  de- 
clare their  minds. 

Should  the  national  executive  be  one  or  many  ? — a  question 
which,  from  a  difference  among  themselves,  the  plan  of  the 
Vii^nia  delegates  had  left  undecided.     Should  it  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  people  'i  or  by  electors  ?  or  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures! or  by  the  executives  of  the  states?  or  by  one  branch  of 
the  national  legislature?   or  by  both  branches?    And,  if  by 
1       both,  by  joint  or  concurrent  ballot  ?    or  by  lot  ?     How  long 
^^hould  be  its  term  of  service  ?     And  how  far  should  its  re- 
^Bbligibility  be  limited  ?     Should  it  have  the  sole  power  of  peace 
^Vand  war '{     Should  it  have  an  absolute  or  a  <pialified  veto  on 
'  acta  of  legislation,  or  none  at  all  ?     Should  its  powers  be  exer- 
cised with  or  without  a  council  ?     Should  it  be  liable  to  reraov- 
hI  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  or  by  the  national  legisla- 
ture ?  or  by  the  joint  action  of  both  ?  or  by  impeachment  alone  ? 
Here  the  convention  marched  and  countermarched  for  want 
of  fjuides.     Progress  began  to  be  made  on  the  ascertainment 
tliat  tJie  members  inclined  to  withhold  from  the  executive  the 
p^twer  over  war  and  peace.     This  being  understood,  Wilson 
Mid  Charles  Pinckney  proposed  that  the  national  executive 
rfionld  consist  of  a  single  person.     A  long  silence  prevailed, 
Wken  at  last  by  the  chairman  asking  if  he  should  put  the 
lucBtion.     Franklin  entreated  the  members  first  to  deliver 
tlieir  sentiments  on  a  point  of  so  great  importance.     Rutledge 
joined  in  the  request,  and  for  him.self  supported  Pinckney  and 
"  il8(.>n.*     On  the  other  hand,  Sherman,  controlled  by  the  pre- 
<*<lentfl   of  the  confederacy  which  appointed  and  displaced 
fitecntive  officers  just  as  it  seemed  to  them  fit,  replied :  ''  The 
''^gislature  are  the  best  judges  of  the  business  to  be  done  by 
^»e  executive,  and  should  be  at  liberty  from  time  to  time  to 
*PI>oint  one  or  more,  as  experience  may  dictate."  f 
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"  I  do  not  mean  to  throw  censure  on  that  excellent  fabric, 
the  British  government,"  said  Randolph;  "if  we  were  in  a 
situation  to  copy  it,  1  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  opposed  to 
it.  But  the  fixed  genius  of  the  people  of  America  requires  a 
different  form  of  government.  The  requisites  for  the  execu- 
tive department — vigor,  dispatcli,  and  responsibilitj — can  be 
found  in  three  men  as  well  as  in  one.  Unity  in  the  executive 
is  tlie  fa^tus  of  monarchy."  *  "  Unity  in  the  executive,"  re- 
torted Wilson,  "  will  rather  be  the  best  safeguard  against  tyran- 
ny. From  the  extent  of  this  country,  nothing  but  a  great 
confederated  republic  will  do  for  it,"  To  calm  the  excitement, 
Madison  led  the  coiiveution,  before  choosing  between  unity  or 
plurality  in  the  executive,  to  fix  the  extent  of  its  authority ;  and 
<,he  convention  agreed  to  clothe  it  "  with  power  to  carry  into 
effect  the  national  laws  and  to  appoint  to  offices  in  cases  not 
otherwise  provided  for."  f 

On  the  mode  of  appointing  the  executive,  Wilson  said: 
"  Chimerical  as  it  may  appear  in  theory,  I  am  for  an  election 
by  the  people.  Experience  in  New  York  and  MassachusettB 
shows  that  an  election  of  the  first  magistrate  by  the  people  at 
large  is  both  a  convenient  and  a  succeasful  mode.  The  objects 
of  choice  in  such  ca^es  must  be  persons  whose  merits  have  gen- 
eral notoriety,"  "  I,"  replied  Sherman,  "  am  for  its  appoint- 
ment by  tlie  national  legislature,  and  for  making  it  absolutely 
dependent  on  that  body  whose  will  it  is  to  execute.  An  inde- 
pendence of  the  executive  on  the  supreme  legislature  is  the 
very  essence  of  tyranny."  Sherman  and  Wilson  were  for  a 
period  of  office  of  three  years  and  "  against  the  doctrine  of  rota- 
tion, as  throwing  out  of  offi(;e  the  men  best  qualified  to  execute 
its  duties."  Mason  a^ked  for  seven  years  at  least,  but  without 
re-eligibility.  "  Wliat,"  inquired  Gunning  Bedford  of  Dela- 
ware, "  will  be  the  situation  of  the  country  should  the  first 
magistrate  elected  for  seven  years  be  discovered  iramodiately 
on  trial  to  be  incomjK^tent  ? "  He  argued  for  a  triennial  elec- 
tion, with  an  ineligibihty  after  three  successive  elections.  The 
convention,  by  a  vote  of  five  and  a  half  states  against  four  and 
a  half,  decided  for  the  period  of  seven  years  ;  J  and  by  at  least 
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Beven  states  against  Connecticut,  that  the  executive  should  not 
be  twice  eligible.* 

How  to  choose  the  executive  remained  tlie  peqilexing  prob- 
lem. Wilson,  borrowing  an  idea  from  the  constitution  of 
Maryland,  proposed  that  electors  chosen  in  districts  of  the  sev- 
eral states  should  meet  and  elect  the  executive  by  ballot,  but 
not  from  their  own  bodj.f  lie  deprecated  the  intervention  of 
the  states  in  its  choice.  X  Mason  favored  the  idea  of  choosing 
the  executive  by  the  people  ;  Rutlcdgc,  by  the  national  senate.* 
Gerry  set  in  a  clear  Ught  that  the  election  by  tlie  national  legis- 
lature would  keep  up  a  constant  intrigue  between  that  legislar 
ture  and  the  candidates ;  nevertheless,  Wilson's  motion  was  at 
that  time  supported  only  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  ;  and 
from  sheer  uncertainty  what  else  to  do,  the  convention  left  the 
choice  of  the  executive  to  the  national  legislature.  || 

For  relief  from  a  bad  selection  of  the  executive,  John  Dick- 
inson of  Delaware,  who  did  not  like  the  plan  of  impeaching 
the  great  officers  of  state,  proposed  a  removal  on  the  request  of 
a  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  the  individual  states. •*■  Sher- 
man would  give  that  power  to  the  national  legislature.  "  The 
making  tiie  executive  the  mere  creature  of  the  legiskture," 
replied  Mason,  "  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
good  government."  0 

"The  occasion  is  so  important,"  said  Dickinson,  "that  no 
man  ought  to  be  silent  or  reserved.  A  liniito<l  monarchy  is 
one  of  the  best  governments  in  the  world.  Equal  blessings 
have  never  yet  been  derived  from  any  of  the  republican  forms. 
But,  though  a  form  the  most  perfect  perhaps  in  itself  be  unat- 
tiitiable,  we  must  not  despair.  Of  remedies  for  the  diseases  of 
repnblics  which  have  flourished  for  a  moment  only  and  then 
vanished  forever,  one  is  the  double  branch  of  the  legislature, 
the  other  the  accidental  lucky  division  of  this  country  into 
dintinct  states,  which  some  seem  desirous  to  abolish  altogether. 
This  division  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  considerable  powers 
to  bp  left  with  the  states.     This  is  the  ground  of  my  consolar 
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tion  for  the  future  fate  of  my  country.  In  case  of  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  states  into  one  great  republic,  we  may  read  its  fate 
in  tlie  history  of  smaller  ones.  The  point  of  representation 
in  the  national  legislature  of  states  of  different  sizes  must  end 
in  mutual  concession.  I  hope  that  each  state  will  retain  an 
equal  voice,  at  least  in  one  branch  of  the  national  legislature."  * 

The  motion  of  Dickinson  was  sustained  only  by  Delaware ; 
and  tlie  executive  was  made  removable  on  "  impeachment  and 
conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty."  f  But  the  ad- 
vice on  the  distribution  of  suffrage  in  the  national  legislature 
sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Randolph  pleaded  anew  for  an  executive  body  of  tliree 
members,  one  from  each  of  the  three  geographical  divisions  of 
the  country.  "  That  would  lead  to  a  constant  struggle  for  local 
advantages,"  rejilied  Butler,  who  had  travelled  in  Holland ; 
and  from  his  own  observation  he  sketched  the  distraction  of 
the  Low  Countries  from  a  plurality  of  military  heads.  ^  "  Ex- 
ecutive questions,"  said  Wilson  on  the  fourth,  "have  many 
sides ;  and  of  three  members  no  two  might  agree.**  All  the 
tliirteen  states  place  a  single  magistrate  at  the  head.  Unity  in 
the  executive  will  favor  tlie  tranquillity  not  less  than  tlie  vigor 
of  the  go\'emment."  I  Assenting  to  unity  in  the  executive, 
Sherman  thought  a  council  necessary  to  make  that  unity  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.  "  A  council,"  replied  Wilson, "  oftener 
covers  malpractices  than  prevcnta  them."  The  proposal  for  a 
single  executive  was  sustained  by  seven  states  against  New 
York,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  In  the  Vii^nia  delegation 
there  would  have  been  a  tie  but  for  Washington.'^  The  de- 
cision was  reached  after  mature  deliberation,  and  was  accepted 
as  final. 

Wilson  and  Hamilton  desired  to  trust  the  executive  with 
an  absolute  negative  on  acts  of  legifilation ;  but  this  was  op- 
posed, though  from  widely  differing  motives,  by  Grerry,  Frank- 
lin, Sheniian,  Madison,  Butler,  Bedford,  and  Mason,^  and  was 
unanimously  negatived. 
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When  Wilson  urged  upon  the  convention  the  Virginia  plan 
of  vesting  a  limited  veto  on  legislation  in  a  council  of  revision 
composed  of  the  executive  and  a  convenient  number  of  the  ju- 
diciary, Gerry  called  to  mind  that  judges  had  in  some  states, 
and  with  general  approbation,  set  aside  law^  as  being  agalnat 
the  constitution;  but  that  from  the  nature  of  their  office  they 
were  untit  to  be  consulted  on  the  policy  of  public  measures ; 
and,  after  the  example  of  his  osvn  state,  he  proposed  ratlier  to 
confide  the  veto  power  to  the  executive  alone,  subject  to  be 
overruled  by  two  thirds  of  each  branch.  "  Judges,"  said  RufuB 
King  of  Massachusetts,  "  should  expound  the  law  as  it  may 
come  before  them,  free  from  the  bias  of  having  participated  in 
its  formation."  *  Gerry's  motion  was  carried  by  eight  states 
iigainst  Connecticut  and  Maryiand.f 

In  a  convention  composed  chiefly  of  lawyers,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary  engaged  eager  attention ;  at  the  close  of  a 
long  sitting,  the  Virginia  resolution,  that  a  national  judiciary 
be  established,  passed  without  debate  and  unanimously,  with  a 
further  clause  that  the  national  judiciary  should  consist  of  one 
enpreme  tribunal  and  of  one  or  more  inferior  tribunals.  $ 

A  night's  reflection  developed  a  jealousy  of  transferring 
business  from  the  com-ts  of  the  states  to  the  courts  of  the 
union ;  and  on  the  flfth  Rutledge  and  Sherman  insisted  that 
state  tribunals  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  decide  in  the  first  instance, 
yet  without  impairing  the  right  of  appeal.  Madison  rej)lied :  ** 
"  Unless  inferior  tribunals  are  dispersed  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, in  many  cases  with  final  jurisdiction,  appeals  will  be  most 
oppressively  multiplied.  A  government  without  a  proper  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary  wiD  be  the  mere  trunk  of  a  body,  without 
arras  or  legs  to  act  or  move."  The  motion  to  dispense  with 
the  inferior  national  tribunals  prevailed  ;  but  Dickinson,  Wil- 
son, and  Madison,  marking  the  distinction  between  establishing 
them  and  giving  a  discretion  to  establish  them,  obtained  a  great 
majority  for  empowering  the  national  legislature  to  provide  for 
their  institution.  |      On  the   thirteenth  it  was   unanimously 
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agreed  "  that  the  power  of  the  national  judiciary  should  extend 
to  all  cases  of  national  revenue,  impeachment  of  national  offi- 
cers, and  questions  which  involve  the  national  peace  or  har- 
mony." * 

The  Virginia  plan  intrusted  the  appointment  of  the  jndgcs 
to  the  legislature ;  Wilson  proposed  to  transfer  it  to  the  execu- 
tive ;  Madison  to  tlte  senate ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  the  last 
mode  was  accepted  without  dissent.f  All  agreetl  that  tlieir 
tenure  of  office  should  l>e  good  behavior,  and  that  their  com- 
pensation should  be  safe  from  diminution  during  the  period  of 
their  service. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  Charles  Pinckney,  8upp>rted  by  Rut- 
ledge,  made  once  more  a  most  earnest  effort  in  favor  of  elect- 
ing the  first  brancli  of  the  legislature  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
states,  and  not  by  the  people.  "Vigorous  authority,"  insisted 
Wilson,  "  sliould  flow  immediately  from  the  legitimate  source 
of  all  ajjthority,  the  people.  Representation  ought  to  be  the 
exact  transcript  of  the  whole  society  ;  it  is  made  necessary  only 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  act  collectively."  "  If 
it  is  in  view,"  said  Sherman,  "  to  abolish  the  state  governments, 
the  elections  ought  to  be  by  the  people.  If  they  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  elections  to  the  national  government  should  1k3  made 
by  them.  I  am  for  giving  the  general  govennnent  power  to 
legislate  and  execute  within  a  defined  province.  The  objects 
of  the  union  are  few :  defence  against  foreign  danger,  internal 
disputes,  and  a  resort  to  force ;  treaties  with  foreign  nations ; 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and  drawing  revenue  from 
it.  These,  and  perhai>8  a  few  lesser  objects,  alone  rendered  a 
confederation  of  the  states  necessary.  All  other  ujatters,  ci\'il 
and  criminal,  will  be  much  better  in  the  hands  of  the  states."  $ 

"  Under  the  existing  confederacy,"  said  ^lason,  "congress 
represent  the  states,  and  not  the  jieople  of  the  states ;  their 
acts  operate  on  the  states,  not  on  indi\nduals.  In  the  new  plan 
of  government  the  people  will  be  represented ;  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  choose  the  representatives.**  Improjier  elections 
in  many  cases  are  insepanible  from  republican  govemniente. 


*  (iilpin,  85!S;  Elliot,  188;  Tatoa  in  Elliot,  i.,  409. 
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But  compare  these  with  the  advantage  of  this  form,  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  iii  favor  of  human  nature  ! " 

Approving  the  objects  of  union  which  Sherman  had  enu- 
merated, "  I  combine  with  them,"  said  Madison,  "  the  necessity 
of  providing  more  effectually  for  the  security  of  private  rights 
and  the  steady  dispensation  of  justice."  *  And  he  explained 
at  great  length  that  the  safety  of  a  republic  requires  for  its 
jurisdiction  a  large  extent  of  territory,  with  interests  so  many 
and  so  various  that  the  majority  CDuld  never  unite  in  the  pur- 
suit of  any  one  of  them.  "  It  is  incumbent  on  us,"  he  said, 
"to  try  this  remedy,  and  to  frame  a  republican  system  on  such 
a  scale  and  in  such  a  form  as  will  control  all  the  evils  which 
have  been  experienced."  f 

"  It  is  essential,"  said  Dickinson,  "  that  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  should  be  drawn  immediately  from  the  peojvle  ;  and 
it  is  expedient  that  tlie  other  shouW  Iw  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states.  This  combination  of  the  state  govern- 
ments ^rith  the  national  government  is  aa  politic  as  it  is  una- 
voidable." 

Pierce  spoke  for  an  election  of  the  first  branch  by  the  peo- 

i  pie,  of  the  second  by  the  states;  so  that  the  citizens  of  the 
will  be  represented  both  individually  and  collectively. :}: 
^en  on  the  twenty-tirst  the  same  question  was  revived 

[in  the  convention,  Cliarles  Cotosworth  Piuckney  of  South 
Carolina,  seconded  by  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland,  adopting  a 
milder  form,  proposed  "  that  the  first  branch,  instead  of  being 
elected  by  the  people,  should  be  elected  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  of  each  state  sliould  direct."  ** 

"•  It  is  essential  to  the  democratic  rights  of  the  communit}'," 
said  Hamilton,  enouncing  a  principle  which  lie  upheld  with 
nnswerving  consistency,  "  that  the  first  branch  be  directly 
elected  by  the  people."  "  The  democratic  principle,"  Ma.son 
epeated,  "  must  actuate  one  part  of  the  government.  It  is  the 
Dnly  security  for  the  rights  of  the  people,"  "  An  election  by 
lie  legislature,"  pleaded  Rutledge,  "would  be  a  more  refining 
[jfoceas."     "  The  election  of  the  first  branch  by  the  people," 

^Baid  Wilson,  "  is  not  the  comer-stone  only,  but  the  foundation 
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of  the  fabric."  *  South  CaroUua,  finding,  herself  feebly  sop- 
ported,  gave  up  the  struggle. 

Ou  the  seventh  of  June,  Dickinson  moved  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  second  branch,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  senate, 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  legislatures.f  The  mo- 
tion, without  waiving  the  claim  to  perfect  equality,  clearly 
implied  that  each  state  should  elect  at  least  one  senator.  "  If 
each  of  the  small  states  should  be  allowed  one  senator,"  said 
Cotesworth  Piuekney,  "  there  will  be  eighty  at  least."  "  I 
have  no  objection  to  eighty  or  twice  eighty  of  them,"  rejoined 
Dickuison.  ''  The  k-gialature  of  a  luuncrous  people  ought  to 
be  a  numerous  body.  I  wish  the  senate  to  bear  as  strong  a 
likeness  as  p<jssible  to  the  British  house  of  lords,  and  to  consist 
of  men  distinguished  for  their  rank  in  life  and  their  weight  of 
proi>erty.  Such  characters  are  more  likely  to  be  selected  by 
the  state  legislatures  than  in  any  other  mode."  "  To  depart 
from  the  proportional  representation  in  the  senate,"  said  Madi- 
son, "  is  inadmissible,  being  evidently  unjust.  The  use  of  tlie 
senate  is  to  consist  in  its  proceeding  with  more  coolness,  sys- 
tem, and  wisdom  than  the  popular  branch.  Eidarge  their 
number,  and  you  communicate  to  them  the  vices  which  they 
are  meant  to  correct.  Their  weight  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  numbers."  Dickinson  repUed  :  "  The  preservation  of 
the  states  in  a  certain  degree  of  agency  is  indispensable.  The 
proposed  national  system  is  like  tiio  solar  system,  in  which  the 
states  are  tlie  planets,  and  they  ought  to  be  left  to  move  more 
freely  in  their  proper  orbits."  ^ 

"  The  states,"  answered  Wilson,  "  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  the  national  government ;  I  wish  to  keep  them 
from  devouring  the  national  government  Their  existence  is 
made  essential  by  the  great  extent  of  our  country.  I  am  for  an 
election  of  the  second  branch  by  the  people  in  large  districts, 
subdividing  the  districts  (mly  for  the  accommodation  of  voters." 
Gerry  and  Sheniian  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  electing 
the  senate  by  the  individual  legislatures.  From  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  came  a  proposal  to  divide  the  states  periodically  into  three 
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lelassee  according  to  their  comparative  importance;  the  first 
class  to  have  three  members,  the  second  two,  and  the  third  one 
meml)er  each ;  but  it  received  no  attention.  Mason  closed  the 
delmte  :  "  The  state  legislatures  ought  to  have  some  means  of 
defending  themselves  against  encroachments  of  the  national 
government.  And  what  better  means  can  we  provide  than  to 
make  them  a  constituent  part  of  the  national  establishment? 
io  doubt  there  is  danger  on  both  sides ;  but  we  have  only 
seen  the  evils  arising  on  the  side  of  the  state  governments. 
Those  on  the  other  side  remain  to  be  displayed ;  for  congress 
not  power  to  carry  their  acts  uito  execution,  as  the  national 
'  government  will  now  have."  The  vote  was  then  taken,  and 
the  choice  of  the  second  bi-aiich  or  senate  was  with  one  consent 
intrusted  to  the  individual  legislatures.  In  this  way  the  states 
as  states  made  their  lodgment  in  the  new  constitution.* 

The  equality  of  the  small  states  was  ne.\.t  imperilled.  On 
I  the  ninth,  David  Brearley,  the  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey, 
vehemently  protested  against  any  change  of  the  equal  suffrage 
of  the  states.  To  the  remark  of  Randolph,  that  the  states 
ought  to  be  one  nation,  Paterson  replied :  "  The  idea  of  a 
national  government  as  eontradisiiuguished  from  a  federal 
cue  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  of  the  states.  If  the 
states  are  as  states  still  to  continue  in  union,  they  must  be 
corwidered  as  equals.  Tlurteen  sovereign  and  independent 
states  can  never  constitute  one  nation,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
be  states.  If  we  are  to  be  formed  into  a  nation,  the  states  as 
states  must  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  must  be  thrown  into 
l»otclj])ot,  and  when  an  equal  division  is  made  there  may  be 
lairly  an  equality  of  representation.  New  Jersey  will  never 
•^ifederate  on  the  plan  before  the  committee.  I  would  rather 
8il»init  to  a  despot  than  to  such  a  fate.  I  will  not  only  oppose 
"^6  pluu  here,  but  on  my  return  home  will  do  everything  in 
^i'  [Kiwer  to  defeat  it  there."  f 

"lien,  on  the  eleventh,  the  committee  of  the  whole  was 
*wut  to  take  the  question,  Franklin,  ever  the  peace-maker, 
'^proved  the  want  of  coolness  and  temper  in  the  late  debates. 
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"  We  are  sent  here,"  lie  said,  "  to  consult,  not  to  contend  with 
each  other;"  and,  though  he  mingled  cnide  proposalis  with 
wholesome  precepts,  he  saw  the  danger  of  the  pass  into  which 
they  were  entering.  There  were  six  states,  two  northern  and 
four  southern,  demanding  a  represenfaition  in  home  degree  pro- 
portioned to  numhers — Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  the  two  Carolinas  \rith  Georgia,  whose  delegates,  as  they  con- 
templated her  vast  and  most  fertile  territory,  indulged  in  glow- 
ing visions  of  her  8^v^ft  advances.  Tliere  were  two  northern 
with  one  southern  state  for  an  equal  representation  of  states — 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Connecticut  stood 
between  the  two.  It  was  carried  by  the  six  national  stjites 
and  Connecticut  against  tlie  three  confederating  states,  ilary- 
land  being  divided,  that  in  the  first  branch,  or  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, of  tlte  national  legislature,  tlie  suffrage  ought  to  be 
according  to  some  equitable  ratio.  In  April  1783,  congreaa 
had  apportioned  the  supplies  of  the  states  for  the  common 
treasury  to  the  whole  number  of  their  free  inhaliitants  and 
three  iiftlis  of  other  persous ;  in  this  precedent  the  equitable 
ratio  for  representation  in  the  popular  branch  was  found.* 

Connecticut  then  took  the  lead  ;  and  Sherman,  acting  upon 
a  principle  which  he  had  avowed  more  than  ten  years  before, 
moved  that  each  state  should  have  one  vote  in  the  second 
branch,  or  senate.  "Everj'thing,"  he  said,  "depends  on  this; 
the  smaller  states  will  never  agree  to  the  plan  on  any  otlier 
principle  than  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  (his  branch."  Ells- 
worth shored  up  bis  colleague ;  but  they  rallied  only  live  states 
against  the  six  wliich  had  demanded  a  proportioned  represen- 
tation. 

Finally  Wilson  and  Hamilton  proposed  for  the  second 
branch  the  same  nile  of  suffrage  as  for  the  first ;  and  this,  too, 
was  carried  by  the  ]jb:ilanx  of  the  same  six  states  against  the 
remaining  five.  So  the  settlement  offered  by  Wilson,  Hamil- 
ton, Madison,  Rutledge,  and  others,  to  the  small  states,  and 
adopted  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  was :  Tlie  appoint- 
ment of  the  senators  among  the  states  according  to  represen- 
tative population,  except  that  each  state  should  have  at  least 


one. 
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The  convention  speeded  tliroiigli  the  remainder  of  the  Vir- 
ginia pLan.  A  guarantee  to  each  state  of  its  territory  was  de- 
cUned.  A  republican  conntitution,  the  only  one  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  United  States,  to  the  priuciplus  on  which  they 
had  conducted  their  war  for  independence,  to  their  assumption 
before  the  world  of  the  responsibility  of  demonstrating  man's 
capacity  for  self-government,  was  guaranteed  to  each  one  of 
the  United  States, 

The  requirement  of  an  oath  from  the  highest  state  officers 
to  support  the  articles  of  union  was  opposed  by  Shenuan  *  as 
an  intrusion  into  the  state  jurisdictions,  and  supported  by  Ran- 
dolph as  a  necessary  precaution.  "  An  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
states  from  national  officers  might  as  well  be  required,"  said 
iGerry.  Martin  observed:  "If  the  new  oath  should  conflict 
with  that  already  taken  by  state  officers,  it  would  be  improp- 
er ;  if  coincident,  it  would  be  superfluous."  f  The  clause  waa 
retained  by  the  vote  of  the  six  national  states.  By  the  same 
vote  the  new  system  was  referred  for  consideration  and  deci- 
sion to  assemblies  chosen  expressly  for  the  purpose  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states.  The  articles  of  imion  were  there- 
after open  to  "  amendment  whensoever  it  should  seem  neces- 
Bary." 

Sherman  and  Ellsworth,  speaking  on  the  twelfth,  wished 
the  members  of  the  popular  branch  to  be  chosen  annually. 
"The  people  of  New  England,"  said  Gerry,  ''will  never  give 
np  annual  elections."  J  "  We  ought,"  replied  Madison,  "  to 
consider  what  is  right  and  necessary  in  itself  for  the  attain- 
ini'iit  of  a  proper  government ; "  and  his  proposal  of  a  tenu  of 
three  years  was  adopted  for  the  time ;  though,  to  hunior  the 
eastern  states,  it  was  afterward  changed  to  two.  The  ineligi- 
Wlity  of  members  of  congress  to  national  offices  was  limited  to 
wc  yuar  after  their  retirement ;  but,  on  the  motion  of  Charles 
Piiickney,  the  restriction  on  their  re-election  was  removed,  and 
tlie  power  of  recalling  them,  which  was  plainly  inconsistent 
*'itli  their  choice  by  the  people,  was  taken  away.* 

Tlie  qualification  of  age  was  at  a  later  day  fixed  at  twenty- 
five  years  for  the  branch  elected  by  tlie  people.     For  sciiators 
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the  qnalificatioii  of  age  was  at  that  time  fixed  at  thirty.  Pierce 
would  have  limited  their  term  of  service  to  three  years ;  Sher- 
man to  not  more  than  five ;  but  a  great  majority  held  seven 
years  by  no  means  too  long. 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee  departed  from  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  Virginia  but  rarely,  and,  for  die  most  part,  for  the 
better.  Thus  amended,  it  formed  a  complete  outline  of  a  fed- 
eral republic.  The  mighty  work  was  finished  in  thirteen  ses- 
sions, with  little  opposition  except,  from  the  small  states,  and 
from  them  chiefly  because  they  insisted  on  equality  of  sufErage 
in  at  least  one  branch  of  the  legislature. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NEW   JGE8EY   CLAIMS    AN    EQUAL    EEPEE8ENTATI0N   OF   THE 

STATES. 

The  Fifteenth  to  the  NiNEfEENrn  of  June  1787. 

The  plan  of  Yirginia  divested  the  smaller  states  of  the 
C  equality  uf  suflErage,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  union.     "  See  the  consequence  of  pushing  things 
"too  far,"  said  Dickinson  to  Matlison  ;  the  smaller  states,  though 
leome  of  their  members,  like  himself  and  the  delegates  from 
( Connecticut,  wished  for  a  good  national  government  with  two 
liranches  of  the  legislature,  were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  articles  of  confederation.* 

The  project  which  in  importance  stands  next  to  that  of 
Yirginia  is  the  series  of  propositions  of  Connecticut.     It  con- 
of  nine  sections,  and  in  the  sessions  of  the  convention 
rived  the  support  of  every  one  of  the  Connecticut  delega- 
tion, particularly  of  Sherman  and  Ellsworth.     It  was  framed 
while  they  were  still  contriving  anveudnieuts  of  the  articles  of 
the  confederation.f     It  gave  to  the  legislature  of  the  United 

*Gttpin,868,  D0t«;  Elliot,  101. 

tTLerefore,  certainly,  before  19  June,  and  probably  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
S>wmim  in  Philadelphia.  The  Connecticut  members  were  not  chosen  till  Satur- 
^T,  the  twelfth  of  Miiy.  Ellsworth  took  his  scat  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  Sher- 
"*"  the  tliirtieth,  and  Johni^on  the  second  of  June.  Kor  the  plan,  see  the  Life  of 
Ropr  Sherman  by  Jeremiah  Evarts,  in  Biography  of  the  Signers,  Ed.  of  1828, 
PP-  <S-44.  It  may  be  that  Sherman  drew  the  paper  ;  but  one  of  the  articles  oor- 
"•poadf  with  the  sixth  recommendation  of  a  committee  on  which  Ellsworth 
'*"ti  with  Randolph  in  1781  ;  and  is  very  similar  to  a  proposition  made  in  1786 
*!  » >iit>.«immittee  of  which  Johnson  was  a  member ;  and  another,  the  sixth,  does 
•oniorc  than  adopt  the  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Ellsworth  was  a  member 
^  UiiniltoD  aud  Madison  in  1783.     It  is  bard  to  say  whether  Sherman  or  EUs- 
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States  the  power  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  be- 
tween the  states  in  the  union,  \rith  a  revenue  from  customs 
and  tlie  post-office.  The  United  States  were  to  make  laws  in 
all  cases  which  concerned  their  common  interests ;  but  not  to 
interfeixi  with  the  governments  of  the  states  in  matters  where- 
in the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  not  affected. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  their  common  inter- 
ests were  to  be  enforced  by  the  judiciary  and  executive  otBoers 
of  the  respective  stjites.  The  United  States  were  to  institute 
ne  supreme  tribunal  and  other  necessary  tribunals,  and  to  as- 
certain their  respective  powers  and  jurisdiction.  The  individ- 
ual states  were  forbidden  to  emit  bills  of  credit  for  a  currency, 
or  to  make  laws  for  tiie  payment  or  discharge  of  debts  or  con- 
ti-acts  in  any  manner  differing  from  the  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties, whereby  foreigners  and  the  citizens  of  other  states  might 
be  affected.  The  common  treasury  was  to  be  supplied  by  the 
several  statfes  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  white  and 
other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  and  three  fifths  of  all  other 
persons,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  state.  Should 
any  state  neglect  to  furnish  its  quota  of  supplies,  the  United 
States  might  levy  and  collect  the  same  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Buch  state.  The  United  States  might  cill  forth  aid  from  the 
people  to  assist  the  civil  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  laws. 
The  trial  for  a  criminal  offence  must  l)e  by  jury,  and  must  take 
place  within  the  state  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been 
committed. 

The  task  of  leading  resistance  to  the  lai^  states  fell  to  New 
Jersey.  Patcrson,  one  of  its  foremost  statesmen,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  brought  from  Ireland  in  infancy,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  desired  a  thoroughly  good  general  government. 
Cheerful  in  disposition,  playful  in  manner,  and  of  an  even 
temper,  he  was  undisturbed  by  resentments,  and  knew  how  to 
bring  back  his  friends  from  a  disappfjintment  to  a  good  humor 
with  themselves  and  with  the  world.*  In  his  present  under- 
worth  wan  the  (TTeatMt  hntor  of  pspcr  tnonev.  romparc  Oilpin,  IStS,  1442  ;  El- 
liot, 43S,  485.  For  proof  of  their  unity  of  action,  compare  their  Joint  letter  from 
New  London,  S6  September  1787,  to  Oorcmor  Ilantlngtoa  uf  Cunnooticiit,  Is  | 
Elliot,  i.,  4«l. 

*  Darton  to  Patersoo,  1  Februar;  1801.    MS. 
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taking  he  was  obliged  to  call  around  liim  a  group  of  states 
agreeing  in  almost  nothing.  New  York,  liis  strongest  ally, 
acted  onljr  from  faction.  New  Jersey  itself  needed  protection 
for  its  commerce  against  New  York.  Luther  Martin  could 
bring  the  support  of  Maryland  only  in  the  absence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues.  The  people  of  Cunnecticut  *  saw  the 
need  of  a  vigorous  general  government,  with  a  legislature  in 
two  branches. 

The  plan  of  New  Jersey,  which  Paterson  presented  on  the 
fifteenth,  was  a  revision  of  the  articles  of  confederation.  It 
preserved  a  congress  of  states  in  a  single  body  ;  granted  to  the 
United  States  a  revenue  from  duties,  stamps,  and  the  jrost-ofBce, 
but  nothing  more  except  by  refpiisitioas ;  established  a  plural 
executive  to  be  elected  and  to  be  removable  by  congress  ;  and 
conferred  on  state  courts  original  though  not  linal  jurisdiction 
over  infractiouo  of  United  States  laws.f 

"  The  New  Jersey  system,"  said  John  Lansing  J  of  New 
York,  on  the  sixteenth,  "  is  federal ;  the  Virginia  system,  na- 
tionaL    In  the  first,  the  powers  flow  from  tlie  state  govenmients ; 

the  second,  they  derive  authority  from  the  people  of  the 
states,  and  must  ultimately  annihilate  the  state  governments. 
We  are  invested  only  with  power  to  alter  and  amend  defective 
parts  of  the  present  confederation."  * 

Now  the  powers  granted  by  Virginia  extended  to  "  all  fur- 
ther provisions  necessary  to  render  the  federal  constitution 
ailequatc  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  "  Fully  adequate," 
were  tlie  still  more  energetic  words  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jereey  did  not  so  much  as  name  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tioa;  while  Connecticut  limited  the  discussions  of  its  dele- 
gates only  by  "  the  general  principles  of  republican  govern- 
ment." 1 

The  states,  Lansing  further  insisted,  would  not  ratify  a 

•Oilpin,  862,  S63,  Elliot,  101,  note,  wrongly  classea  New  York  and  Connecti- 
mt  Ingi-ther.  In  conduct  and  intention  the  delegates  «f  Connecticut  were  wry 
"alike  Yatca  and  Lan«rng. 

♦  Paterson  MSS. ;  Elliot,!.,  175-177;  GUpin,  803-807;  Elliot,  191-193. 

tV«les  in  Elliot,  i.,  411 ;  compared  witli  Gilpin,  867  ;  Elliot,  193;  PaterRon 
USS. 

•Gilpin,  867  ;  Elliot,  193 ;  Tatcs  in  Elliot,  !.,  411. 

]  Joamaia  oi  C<nigros9,  iv.     Appendix. 
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novel  scheme,  while  they  would  readilj  approve  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  familiar  authority  of  congress.* 

Paterson  next  spoke  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran  advocate, 
setting  forth,  "not  his  own  opinions,"  as  he  frankly  and  re- 
peatedly avowed,t  but  "  the  views  of  those  who  sent  him." 

"  The  system  of  government  for  the  union  wliich  I  have  pro- 
posed accords  with  our  own  powers  and  with  the  sentiments  of 
tlifc  people.  :f  If  the  subsisting  confederation  is  so  radically 
defective  as  not  to  admit  of  amendment,  let  us  report  its  in- 
BufEcieney  and  wait  for  enlarged  powers.  If  no  confederation 
at  present  exists,  all  the  states  stand  on  the  footing  of  equal 
sovereignty  ;  and  all  must  concur  before  any  one  can  be  bound.* 
If  a  federal  compact  exists,  an  equal  sovereignty  is  its  basis ; 
and  the  dissent  of  one  state  renders  every  proposed  amendment 
null.  The  confederation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compact ;  and 
can  any  state,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  whole,  either  in 
pohtics  or  law,  withdraw  its  powers  i  The  larger  states  con- 
tribute most,  but  they  have  more  to  protect ;  a  rich  state  and 
a  poor  state  are  in  the  same  relation  as  a  rich  individual  and  a 
poor  one:  the  liberty  of  the  latter  must  be  preserved.  Two 
branches  are  not  nece.ssary  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  states ; 
the  representatives  from  the  several  states  are  checks  upon  eadi 
other.  Give  congress  the  same  powers  that  are  intended  for 
the  two  branches,  and  I  apprehend  they  will  act  with  more 
energy  and  wi.^om  than  the  latter.  Ck>ngres8  is  the  sun  of  our 
political  system."  | 

Wilson  refuted  Paterson  by  contrasting  the  two  plans.^ 
"  The  congress  of  the  confederacy,"  he  continued,  "  is  a  single 
legislature.  Theory  and  practice  both  proclaim  that  in  a  single 
house  there  is  danger  of  a  legislative  despotism."  ()  Cotes  worth 
Pinckney  a<lded  :  "  The  whole  case  comes  to  this  :  give  New 
Jersey  an  equal  vote,  and  she  will  dismiss  her  scruples  and  eon- 
cur  in  the  national  system."  J 

'Gilpin,  868,  809;  Elliot,  1»4. 

f  Putersoo  MSS.    The  infonniints  of  England  name  Governor  LWIngaton  u 

withor  of  tbe  syitlem.  X  Gilpin,  860  ;  EUiot,  104 ;  TatcH  in  Elliot,  i.,  41& 

•Gilpin,  F69;  Elliot,  194.  |  Paterson  MSS. 

*  Gilpin,  871 ;  Elliot,  196 ;  Elliot,  L,  414 ;  Paterson  MSS. 

0  Gilpin,  874  ;  Elliot,  196. 

1  Gilpin,  87S  ;  Yatea  in  Elliot,  L,  410;  ElUot,  197 ;  Paterson  MSS. 
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"  Wlien  the  salvation  of  the  republic  is  at  stake,"  said  Ran- 
dolph, "  it  would  be  treason  to  our  trust  not  to  propose  what 
we  find  necessary.*  The  insufficiency  of  tlie  federal  plan  has 
been  fully  displayed  by  trial.  The  end  of  a  general  govern- 
ment can  be  attained  only  by  coercion,  or  by  real  legislation. 
Coeifion  is  impracticable,  expensive,  and  cruel,  and  trains  up 
instruments  for  the  service  of  ambition.  We  must  resort  to  a 
national  legislation  over  individuals.  To  vest  such  power  in 
the  congress  of  the  confederation  would  be  blendijig  the  legis- 
lative with  the  executive.  Elected  by  the  legislatures  who  re- 
tain even  a  power  of  recall,  they  are  a  mere  diplomatic  body, 
with  no  will  of  their  own,  and  always  obsequious  to  the  states 
who  are  ever  encroaching  ou  the  authority  of  the  United  States.f 
national  government,  properly  constituted,  will  alone  an- 
er  the  pnrpose ;  and  this  is  the  only  moment  when  it  can  be 
"ttteblished."  X 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  Dickinson,  to  conciliat« 

the  conflicting  parties,  induced    the  convention    to   proceed 

through  a  revision  of   the  articles  of  the  confederation  to  a 

jvcminent  of  the  United  States,  adequate  to  the  exigencies, 

reservation,  and  prosperity  of  the  unifin.* 

Hamilton  could  no  longer  remain  silent.  Embarrassed  by 
flje  complete  antagonism  of  both  Lis  colleagues,  he  yet  insisted 
thit  even  the  New  York  delegates  need  not  doubt  the  ample 
extent  of  their  powers,  and  under  them  the  right  to  tlie  free 
exercise  of  their  judgment.  The  convention  could  only  pro- 
pose and  recommend ;  to  ratify  or  reject  remained  "  in  the 
rtates."! 

Feeling  that  another  ineffectual  effort  "  would  beget  de- 
Bpair,"  he  spoke  for  "  a  solid  plan  without  regard  to  temporary 
opinions,"  "  Our  choice,"  he  said,  "  is  to  engraft  powers  on 
Hie  present  confederation,  or  to  form  a  new  government  with 
eomplete  sovereignty."  ^  He  set  forth  the  vital  defects  of  the 
confederacy,  and  that  it  could  not  be  amended  except  by  in- 
vesting it  with  most  important  powers.     To  do  so  would  estab- 

•Gnpin.  878  ;  Elliot,  197  ;  Paterson  MSS.        f  T-ilpin,  876,  877  ;  Elliot,  198 
tY«u-»  in  Elliot,  i.,  417;  Gilpin,  877-879  ;  Elliot.  198  ;  Paterson  MSS. 
*nilpin,  878  ;  Ellioi,  198.  |  Tates  in  Elliot,  I.,  418. 

'^  Baioitton's  Works,  ii.,  410. 
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lifih  a  general  goveniiuent  in  one  hand  without  checks ;  a  sov- 
ereignty of  the  worst  kind,  the  sovereignty  of  a  single  body. 
This  is  a  conclusive  objection  to  the  Jersey  plan.* 

"  I  have  great  doubts,"  he  continued,  "  whether  a  national 
government  on  the  Virginia  plan  cun  be  effectual.f  Gentle- 
men say  we  need  to  be  rescued  from  the  democracy.  But 
what  are  the  means  proposed  ?  A  democratic  assembly  is  to  be 
checked  by  a  democratic  senate,  and  both  these  by  a  democratic 
chief  magistrate. :}:  The  Virginia  plan  is  but  pork  still  with  a 
little  change  of  the  sauce.*  It  will  prove  inefficient,  because 
the  means  will  not  be  equal  to  the  object.  || 

"The  general  government  must  not  only  have  a  strong 
soul,  but  strong  organs  by  which  that  soul  is  to  oixsrate,'*'  I 
despair  that  a  republican  form  of  government  can  remove  the 
difficulties ;  I  would  hold  it,  however,  xmwise  to  change  it.  0 
The  best  form  of  govern iiu-nt,  not  attainable  by  us,  but  the 
model  to  which  we  should  approach  as  near  as  possible,  J  is 
the  British  constitution,  J  praised  by  Xecker  as  '  the  only  gov- 
ernment which  unites  public  strengtli  with  individual  se- 
curity.' J  Its  house  of  lords  is  a  most  noble  institution.  It 
forms  a  permanent  barrier  against  every  pernicious  innovation, 
whether  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  crown  or  of  the  com- 
mons.** 

"  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  no  good  executive  can  bo 
established  upon  republican  priuciples-ff  The  English  model 
is  the  only  good  one.  The  British  executive  is  placed  above 
temptation,  and  can  have  no  interest  distinct  from  the  public 
welfare.  J:J:  The  inference  from  these  observations  is,  that,  to 
obtiiin  Btabihty  and  pennanency,  we  ought  to  go  to  the  full 
length  that  republican  principles  will  admit.*"*  And  tlie  govern- 
ment will  be  republican  so  long  as  all  officers  are  appointed  by 


*  Hamilton's  Works,  li.,  412 ;  V»Icb  in  Elliot,  i.,  420,  421. 

+  Y«f68  in  Elliot,  i.,  417.  t  Hamilton,  a.,  415. 

•Yttos  In  Elliot,  1.,  428  ;  Gilpin,  898,  note;  Elliot,  205. 


I  Hunilton,  ii.,  416. 

()  Yates  in  Elliot,  i.,  421. 

i  Tates  in  Elliot,  (.,  421  ;  Hamilton,  ii.,  418. 

*•  Gilpin,  8R6,  887  ;  Elliot,  203. 

tt  Tatcs  in  Elliot,  i.,  422. 

**  Gilpin,  888  ;  Elliot,  203  ;  Y»te8  in  Elliot,  L,  422. 
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de  people,  or  by  a  process  of  election  originating  with  the 
Bople." 
Uamilton  then  read  and  commented  on  Lis  sketch  of  a  con- 
Btitution  for  the  United  States.  It  planted  no  one  branch  of 
the  general  government  on  the  states ;  but,  by  methods  even 
more  national  than  that  of  the  Virginia  plan,  derived  them  all 
from  the  people. 

The  assembly,  which  was  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  edi- 
fice, was  to  consist  of  persons  elected  directly  by  the  people  for 
three  years.  It  was  to  be  cheeked  by  a  senate  elected  by  elect- 
ore  chosen  by  the  people,*  and  holding  ofBce  during  good  be- 
havior. The  supreme  executive,  whose  term  of  office  was  to 
be  good  behavior,  was  to  be  elected  by  electors,  chosen  by  elect- 
ors, chosen  by  the  people.f  "  It  may  be  said,"  these  were  his 
words,  "  this  constitutes  an  elective  monarchy  ;  but  by  making 
the  executive  subject  to  impeachment  the  term  monarchy  can 
not  apply."  :]:  The  courts  of  the  United  States  were  so  insti- 
tuted as  to  place  the  general  government  above  the  state 
governments  in  all  mattei-s  of  general  concern.*  To  prevent 
the  states  from  passing  laws  contrary  to  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  executive  of  each  state  was  to  be 
appoiutt'd  by  the  general  government  with  a  negative  on  all 

iBtate  legislation. 
Uamilton  spoke,  not  to  refer  a  proposition  to  the  com- 
inittee,  but  onl}*  to  present  his  own  ideas,  aTid  to  indicate  the 
woendments  which  he  might  oiler  to  the  Virginia  plan.  He 
WW  evilii  operating  in  the  states  which  must  soon  cure  the 
pw)])lo  of  their  fondness  for  democracies,  and  unshackle  them 
ifom  their  prejudices ;  so  that  they  would  be  ready  to  go  as  far  at 
Jtast  as  he  had  suggested.  J  But  for  the  moment  he  held  it  the 
•luty  of  the  convention  to  balance  inconveniences  and  djmgers, 
^i"!  choose  that  which  seemed  to  have  the  fewest  objections.'^ 
Hamilton  "  was  praised  by  everybody,  but  suppurted  by 
Bone."^    It  was  not  the  good  words  for  the  monarchy  of 

I  think  namilton  meant  tho  oboioe  of  electorB  to  be  made  by  the  landholders  ; 
"*  l>U  fuller  plan,  written  out  hr  bitn-ielf  and  (;iven  to  Madison  near  the  close  ol 
•'X  dmvi-ntion.     The  senate  of  New  York  was  no  chosen. 

t  Elliot,  i.,  179.  J  Yates  in  Elliot,  i.,  422.        •  Ibid.,  428. 

I  Gilpin,  890 ;  EUiot,  204.      ^  Hamilton,  ii.,  410.        <)  Yates  in  Elliot,  i ,  431 
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Great  Britain  that  enstranged  Jiis  hearers.  Hamilton  did  not 
go  far  beyond  tlie  language  of  Raudolph,*  or  Dickinson,!  or 
Gerry,  X  or  Charles  Pinckney.*  The  attachment  to  monarchy 
in  the  United  States  had  not  been  consumed  by  volcanic  fire ; 
it  had  disappeared  because  there  was  nothing  left  in  them  to 
keep  it  alive.  The  nation  imperceptibly  and  without  bitter- 
ness outgrew  its  old  habite  of  thought.  Gratitude  for  the  revo- 
lution of  1688  still  threw  a  halo  roimd  the  house  of  lords.  But 
Hamilton,  finding  a  home  in  the  United  States  only  after  his 
mind  was  near  maturity,  did  not  cherish  toward  the  states  the 
feeling  of  those  who  were  bom  and  bred  on  the  soil,  and  had 
received  into  their  affections  the  thought  and  ex]>erience  of  the 
preceding  generation.  His  speech  called  forth  from  many 
sides  the  liveliest  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  states. 

On  the  nineteenth  the  convention  in  committee  rejected  the 
milder  motion  of  Dickinson  ;  and,  aft«r  an  exliaustive  analysis 
by  Madison  |]  of  the  defects  in  the  New  Jersey  plan,  they  re- 
ported the  amended  plan  of  Virginia  by  the  vote  of  the  six  ns" 
tional  states,  aided  by  the  vote  of  Connecticut.^ 
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CHAPTER   m. 

the  connecticut  compromise. 
From  19  June  to  2  July  1787. 

The  convention,  which  had  shown  itself  so  resolute  for 
consolidating  the  union,  next  l>etliought  itself  of  home  rule. 
In  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  Hamilton,  Wilson  8ai<l,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  June  :  "  I  am  for  a  national  government,  but  not 
one  that  will  swallow  up  the  state  governments ;  these  are  abao- 
lutely  necessary  for  purposes  wliich  the  national  government 
cannot  reach." 

'*  I  did  not  intend  yesterday,"  exclaimed  Hamilton,  "  a  total 
I extin^iishment  of  state  governments;  but  tliat  a  national  gov- 
ernment must  have  indefinite  sovereignty ;  for  if  it  were  lim- 
ited at  all,  the  rivalship  of  the  states  would  gradually  subvert 
I  it*    The  states  must  retain  sulwrdinate  jurisdictions."  f     '■  If 
the  states,"  said  King,  "  retain  some  portion  of  their  sovereign- 
ty, they  have  certainly  divested  themselves  of  essential  portions 
I  of  it    If,  in  some  respects,  they  form  a  confederacy,  in  others 
they  form  a  nation." 

Martin  held  that  the  separation  from  Great  Britain  place<l 
the  tliirteen  states  in  a  state  of  nature  toward  each  other.  $ 
This  Wilson  denied,  saying :  "  In  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence tlie  united  colonies  were  declared  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent states,  independent,  not  individually,  but  nnitedly."  * 

Connecticut,  which  was  in  all  .sincerity  partly  federal  and 
putly  national,  was  now  compelled  to  take  the  lead.     As  a 
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state  she  was  the  most  homogeneous  and  the  most  fixed  in 
the  character  of  her  consociate  churches  and  her  complete  sy* 
tem  of  home  government.  Her  delegation  to  the  convention 
was  thrice  remarkable :  they  had  precedence  in  age ;  in  experi- 
ence, from  1776  to  1786  on  committees  to  frame  or  amend  a 
constitution  for  tlie  country ;  and  in  illustrating  the  force  of 
religion  in  human  life. 

Roger  Sherman  was  a  imique  man.  No  one  in  the  conven- 
tion had  had  so  large  experience  in  legislating  for  the  United 
States.  Nejrt  to  Franklin  the  oldest  man  in  the  convention, 
hke  Franklin  he  liad  had  no  education  but  in  the  common 
school  of  his  birthplace  hard  by  Boston ;  and  as  the  one  learned 
the  trade  of  a  tallow-cliandler,  so  the  other  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker. 

Left  at  nineteen  an  orplian  on  the  father's  side,  he  minis- 
tered to  his  mother  during  her  long  life  ;  and  having  suffered 
from  the  want  of  a  liberal  education,  he  jirovided  it  for  his 
younger  brothers.  Resolved  to  conquer  poverty,  at  the  age  of 
two-and-twenty  he  wrapj)ed  himself  in  his  own  manliness,  and, 
bearing  with  him  the  tools  of  his  trade,  he  migrated  on  foot  to 
New  Milford,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  gained  a  living  by  liis 
craft  or  by  traffic,  until  in  December  1754,  after  careful  study, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

There  was  in  him  kind-heartedness  and  industry,  penetra- 
tion and  close  reasoning,  an  unclouded  intellect,  8uj)eriority  to 
passion,  intrepid  patriotism,  8<ilid  judgment,  and  a  directnees 
which  went  straight  to  its  end ;  so  that  the  cotmtry  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  tirst  at  New  Milford  and  then  at  New 
Haven,  gave  him  every  possible  sign  of  their  confidence.  The 
church  made  him  its  deacon ;  Yale  college  its  treasurer  ;  New 
Haven  its  representative,  and,  when  it  became  a  city,  its  firet 
mayor,  re-electing  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  For  nineteen  years 
he  was  annually  chosen  one  of  the  fourteen  assistants,  or  upper 
house  of  the  legislature ;  and  for  twenty -three  yeai's  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  or  of  the  superior  court 

A  plurality  of  offices  being  then  allowed,  Sherman  was 
Bent  to  the  first  congress  in  177-1,  and  to  every  other  congress 
to  the  laet  hour  of  his  life,  except  when  excluded  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  rotation.     In  congress  he  served  on  most  of  the 
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important  committees,  the  Iward  of  war,  the  board  of  the  ma- 
rine, the  board  of  finance.  He  signed  the  declaration  of  1774, 
which  some  writers  regard  as  the  date  of  our  nationality ;  vraa 
of  the  committee  to  write,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence ;  was  of  the  committee  to  frame  the  articles 
of  the  confederation,  and  a  signer  of  that  instrument.  No  one 
is  known  to  have  complained  of  his  filling  too  manj  oflBces,  or 
to  have  found  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  he  tilled  them. 
In  the  convention  he  never  made  long  speeches,  but  would 
intuitively  seize  on  the  tuniiiig-jjoint  of  a  question,  and  pre- 
sent it  in  terse  language  which  showed  his  own  opinion  and 
the  strength  on  which  it  rested. 

By  the  side  of  Sherman  stood  William  Samuel  Johnson, 

(then  sixty  years  of  age.     He  took  his  first  degree  at  Yale,  his 

I  second,  after  a  few  mouths'  further  study,  at  Harvard ;  became 

a  representative  iu  the  Connecticut  assembly ;  was  a  delegate 

to  the  stamp-act  congress  of  1765,  and  assisted  in  writing  its 

address  to  the  king.     He  became  the  able  and  faithful  agent 

of  his  state  in  England,  where  Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  of 

'ciril  law.     After  his  return  in  1771,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 

fourteen  aasistants,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court. 

He  was  sent  by  Connecticut  on  a  peace  mission  to  Gage  at 

Boston ;  but  from  the  war  for  indci>eodence  he  kept  aloof. 

Bis  state,  nevertheless,  appointed  him  its  leading  counsel  in  its 

tt'rritorial  disputes  with  Pennsylvania.     A  delegate  to  the  fifth 

•  ongre.ss  and  the  sixth,  he  acted  in  1786  on  a  grand  committee 

Mi<]  its  snb-committee  for  reforming  the  federal  government. 

He  liad  just  been  unanimously  chosen  president  of  Columbia 

wlloge.     His  calm  and  conservative  character  made  him  tardy 

in  coining  up  to  a  new  position,  so  that  he  had  even  opposed 

♦lie  call  of  the  federal  convention.*     He  was  of  good-humor, 

f'm]x)sedne88,  and  candor,  and  he  knew  how  to  conciliate  and 

to  convince. 

The  tliird  member  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  was 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  whom  we  have  seen  on  the  committee  of 
1781  for  amending  the  constitution,  and  on  the  committee  of 
1*83  for  addressing  the  states  in  behalf  of  further  reforms.  A 
Dative  of  Connecticut,  lie  was  at  Vale  for  two  years,  and  in 
•Gale  to  Johnson,  19  April  1787  ;  Gilpin,  S89;  Elliot,  96. 
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1766,  after  two  years  more  of  study,  graduated  in  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  where  Luther  Martm  was  his  classmate.  Of  a 
robust  habit  of  mind,  he  was  full  of  energy  and  by  nature 
hopeful ;  devoid  of  sentimentality  and  safe  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  feeling  or  the  delusions  of  imagination,  he  was  always 
self-possessed.  Free  from  rancor  and  8UjH?rior  to  flattery,  he 
could  neither  be  intimidated  nor  cajoled.  Uis  mind  advanced 
cautiously,  but  with  great  moving  force.  Knowing  what  he 
needed,  he  could  not  l>e  turned  from  its  pursuit ;  obtaining  it, 
he  never  wrangled  for  more.  He  had  been  the  attorney  of  his 
own  state,  a  member  of  its  assembly,  one  of  its  delegates  in  con- 
gress, a  colleague  of  Sherman  in  its  superior  court ;  and  now, 
at  the  age  of  two-and-forty,  rich  in  experience,  he  becomes 
one  of  the  chief  workmen  in  framing  the  federal  constitution. 

By  Paterson,  in  his  notes  for  a  New  Jersey  plan,  the  pro- 
posed new  government  was  named  "  the  federal  government  of 
the  United  States ; "  by  Dickinson,  in  his  resolution,  *'  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stites."  In  the  Virginia  plan  it  was 
described  as  "  national "  nineteen  times,  and  in  the  report  from 
the  convention  in  committee  of  the  whole  to  the  house,  twenty- 
six  times.  Ellsworth,  who  then  and  ever  after  did  not  scruple 
to  use  the  word  "  nsitional,"  moved  to  substitute  in  tlie  amended 
Virginia  plan  the  phrase  of  Dickinson  as  the  proper  title.* 
To  avoid  alarm,  the  friends  to  the  national  plan  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  colorless  ciiange.f  Linsing  then  moved  ''  that 
the  powers  of  legislation  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  United 
States  in  congress."  He  dwelt  again  on  the  want  of  power  in 
the  convention,  the  probable  disapjirobation  of  their  constitu- 
ents, the  consefjuent  dissolution  of  the  union,  the  inability  of 
a  general  government  to  pervade  the  whole  continent,  the  dan- 
ger of  complicating  the  British  model  of  government  witl> 
state  governments  on  principles  which  would  gradually  destroy 
tlie  one  or  the  other. 

Mason  protested  against  a  renewed  agitation  of  the  question 
between  the  two  plans,  and  against  the  objection  of  a  want  of 
ample  powers  in  the  convention ;  with  uupassioned  \sisdom, 
he  continued : 

"  On  two  jwiuts  the  American  mind  is  well  settled :  an  at 
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tachment  to  republican  government,  and  an  attachment  to  more 
than  one  branch  in  the  legislature.  The  general  accord  of 
their  constitutions  in  both  these  circumstances  must  either  have 
been  a  miracle,  or  must  have  resulted  from  the  genius  of  the 
people.  Congress  is  the  only  single  legislature  not  chosen  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  in  consequence  they  have  been  con- 
stantly averse  to  giving  it  further  powers.  They  never  will, 
they  never  can,  intrust  their  dearest  rights  and  liberties  to  one 
body  of  men  not  chosen  by  them,  and  yet  invested  with  the 
eword  and  the  purse  ;  a  conclave,  transaetmg  their  business  in 
B^ret  and  guided  in  many  of  their  acts  by  factions  and  party 
Spirit.  It  is  acknowledged  ])y  the  author  of  the  New  Jersey 
plan  that  it  cannot  be  enforced  without  military  coercion.  The 
most  jarring  elements  of  nature,  fire  and  water,  are  not  more 

f  compatible  than  such  a  mixture  of  civil  liberty  and  military 
;ecution. 
*'  Notwithstanding  my  solicitude  to  establish  a  national  gov- 
ernment, T  never  will  agree  to  abolish  the  state  governments, 
or  render  them  absolutely  insigniticant.     They  are  as  necessary 
88  the  general  government,  and  I  shall  be  equally  careful  to 
^toreserve  them.     I  am  aware  of  tlie  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
^'line  between   the   two,  but   hope    it  is   not   insurmountable. 
That  tJie  one  government  will  be  productive  of  disputes  and  jeal- 

ioosies  against  the  other,  I  believe ;  but  it  will  produce  mutual 
safety.  The  convention  cannot  make  a  faultless  government ; 
l»nt  I  will  trust  posterity  to  mend  its  defects."  * 
The  day  ended  in  a  definitive  refusal  to  take  up  the  propo- 
fttifin  of  Lansing;  the  six  national  states  standing  together 
"gainst  the  three  federal  ones  imd  Connecticut,  Maryland  being 
divided.  The  four  southernmost  states  aimed  at  no  selfish  ad- 
vimtages,  when  in  this  hour  of  extreme  danger  they  came  to 
"If  rescue  of  the  union.  Moreover,  the  people  of  Maryland 
'  *ere  by  a  large  majority  on  the  side  of  the  national  states,  and 
w'e  votes  of  Connecticut  and  Delaware  were  given  only  to  pave 
"le  way  to  an  equal  vote  in  the  senate. 

Weary  of  supporting  the  New   Jersey  plan,   Shennan  f 
pleaded  for  two  houses  of  the  national  legislature  and  an  equal 
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vote  of  the  states  in  one  of  them.  On  tlie  next  morning  John- 
son *  took  up  the  theme.  Avoiding  every  a])pearance  of  dic- 
tation, he  invited  the  convention  to  harmonize  the  individuality 
of  the  states  as  proposed  by  New  Jersey  with  the  general  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Virginia  plan.  He  wished  it 
to  be  well  considered,  whether  the  portion  of  sovereignty  which 
was  to  remain  with  the  states  could  be  preserved  without  allow- 
ing them  in  the  second  branch  of  the  national  legislature  a  dis- 
tinct and  equal  vote. 

The  six  national  states,  re-enforced  by  Connecticut,  then 
resolved  f  that  the  general  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
branches.  Upon  this  decision,  which  was  carried  by  more  than 
two  states  to  one,  the  New  Jersey  plan  fell  hopelessly  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-fifth,  in  the  course  of  thevse  debate^ 
that  Wilson  said:  "When  I  consider  the  amazing  extent  «:.f 
country,  the  immense  population  which  is  to  fill  it,  the  influ- 
ence wliich  the  government  we  are  to  form  will  have,  not  only 
on  the  present  generation  of  our  people  and  their  multiplied 
posterity,  but  on  the  whole  globe,  I  am  lost  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  object. :{:  We  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  building 
in  whicli  millions  are  interested,  and  which  is  to  last  for  ages.* 
In  laying  one  stone  amiss  we  may  injure  the  superstnictore; 
and  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  the  corner-stone  should  be 
loosely  placed  ?  A  citizen  of  America  is  a  citizen  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  particular  state  in  which 
he  m.ay  reside.)  The  general  government  is  meant  for  them 
in  the  first  capacity ;  the  state  governments  in  the  second. 
Both  governments  are  derived  from  the  people,  both  meant 
for  the  people ;  both,  therefore,  oiight  to  be  regulated  on  the 
same  principles.'^  In  forming  the  general  government  we 
must  forget  our  local  habits  and  attachments,  lay  aside  our 
state  connections,  and  act  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole.  ^ 
The  general  government  is  not  an  assemblage  of  states,  but  of 
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individuals,  for  certain  political  purpof5es ;  it  is  not  meant  for 

e  states,  bnt  for  the  individuals  composing  tlicm ;  the  indi- 

duals,  therefore,  not  the  states,  oitglit  to  be  represented  in 

it."  *     lie  persisted  to  the  last  in  demanding  that  the  senate 

should  be  elected  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people. 

Ellsworth  replied :  "  Whether  the  member  of  the  senate 
be  appointed  by  the  people  or  by  the  legislature,  he  will  be  a 
citizen  of  the  state  he  is  to  represent.  Every  state  has  its  par- 
ticular views  and  prejudice*,  which  will  find  their  way  into  the 
general  council,  through  whatever  clmnnel  they  may  flow,  f 
The  state  legislatures  are  more  competent  to  make  a  judicious 
choice  than  the  people  at  large.  Without  the  existence  and 
co-operation  of  the  states,  a  republican  government  cannot  be 
supported  over  so  great  an  extent  of  country.  We  know  that 
tlie  people  of  the  states  are  strongly  attached  to  their  own  con- 
stitutions. If  you  hold  up  a  system  of  general  govcniment, 
structive  of  their  constitutional  rights,  they  will  opjiose  it. 
The  only  chance  we  have  to  support  a  general  government  is 

I)  graft  it  on  the  state  governments."  ^ 
That  the  members  of  the  second  branch  should  be  chosen 
y  the  individual  legislatures,  which  in  the  committee  had  been 
nanimously  accepted,  was  then  affirmed  in  convention  by  all 
the  states  e-xcept  Pennsylvania  an<l  Virginia,  which  looked 
njwn  this  mode  of  choice  as  the  stepping-stone  to  an  equal 
representation.* 

For  the  term  of  office  of  the  senators,  who,  as  all  agreed, 

re  to  go  out  in  classes,  Randolph  proposed  seven  years; 

jtesworth    Pinckney,  four;  Gorham  and   Wilson,  six  with 

Kennial  rotation.    Read  desired  the  tenure  of  good  behavior, 

at,  hardly  finding  a  second,  |{  moved  for  a  term  of  nine  years 

the  longest  which  had  a  chance  for  support. 

Madison  came  to  his  aid.     "The  second  branch,  as  a  lim- 

<l  numl)er  of  citizens,  respectaijle  for  wisdom  and  vii-tue, 

will  be  watched  by  and  will  keep  watch  over  the  representa- 

ives  of  the  people  ;  it  will  seasonably  interjxtse  between  im- 

Btuous  counsels ;  and  will  guard  the  minoritj'  who  are  placed 

•  Gilpin,  «B7  ;  EUiot,  2S9.  t  Ibid.  J  Yates  In  Elliot,  i.,  446,  447. 
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above  indigence  against  the  agrarian  attempts  of  the  ever- 
increafiing  class  who  labor  under  all  the  liardships  of  life,  and 
secretly  sigh  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  its  blessings.  The 
longer  the  members  of  the  senate  continue  in  office,  the  better 
will  these  objects  be  answered.  The  term  of  nine  years  can 
tlireaten  no  real  danger.''  * 

Sherman  replied  :  "  The  more  permanency  a  government 
has,  the  worse,  if  it  be  a  bad  one.  1  shall  be  content  with  six 
years  for  the  senate  ;  but  four  will  be  quite  sufficient."  f 

"  We  are  now  to  decide  the  fate  of  republican  government," 
said  Hamilton ;  "  if  we  do  not  give  to  that  form  due  stability, 
it  will  be  disgraced  and  lost  among  ourselves,  disgraced  and  lost 
to  mankind  forever.  J  I  acknowledge  I  do  not  think  favor- 
ably of  republican  government ;  but  I  address  my  remarks  to 
those  who  do,  in  order  to  prevail  on  them  to  tone  their  gov- 
ernment as  high  as  possible.  I  profess  myself  as  zealous  an 
advocate  for  liberty  as  any  man  whatever ;  and  trust  I  shall  be 
as  willing  a  uiartyr  to  it,  thoiij;li  I  differ  as  to  the  form  in 
,  which  it  is  most  eligible.  Real  liberty  is  neither  found  in 
despotism  nor  in  the  extremes  of  democracy,  but  in  moderate 
governments.  *  Those  who  mean  to  form  a  solid  rcpablic 
ought  to  proceed  to  the  confines  of  another  government.  If 
we  incline  too  niueh  to  democracy,  we  shall  soon  shoot  into  a 
monarchy."  The  term  of  nine  years  received  only  the  votes  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia ;  and  that  for  six  yean, 
with  the  biennial  renewal  of  one  third  of  its  members,  waa 
carried  by  the  voice  of  seven  states  against  four.  || 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  Rntledge  brought  the  convcntioi 
to  con.'^ider  the  rule  of  suffrage  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
national  legislature.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  part  of  tlie 
next,  Martin  vehemently  denounced  any  general  government 
that  could  reach  individuals,  and  intimated  plainly  that  Clin- 
ton of  New  York  would  surely  prevent  its  adoption  in  tliat 
state.  Lansing  renewed  the  propoi?al  to  vote  by  states  in  tho 
first  branch  of  the  legislature.     Madison  summed  np  a  moet 

*  Gilpin,  964  ;  Elliot,  242,  248  ;  Tiites  in  Elliot,  {.,  4S0. 
f  Oilpin,  965  ;  Elliot,  243  ;  Tktea  to  Elliot,  i.,  450. 
X  Gilpin,  965,  966  ;  Elliot,  244.         "  Yates  in  Elliot,  i.,  480. 
I  GUpia,  969  ;  EUiot,  245  ;  I,  431. 
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elal)orate  Btatement  by  saying :  "  The  two  extremes  before  na 
are,  a  j)erfect  separation,  and  a  perfect  iiic<iqxiration  of  the 
thirteen  states.  In  the  first  case,  they  will  l>e  iiidt'pendent 
nations,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  nations ;  in  the  last,  they 
will  be  mere  counties  of  one  entire  republic,  subject  to  one 
common  law.  In  the  first,  the  smaller  states  will  have  every- 
thing to  fear  from  the  lai'ger ;  in  the  last,  nothing.  Their  true 
policy,  therefore,  lies  in  promoting  that  form  of  government 
wliicli  will  most  approximate  the  states  to  tlie  condition  of 
counties."  *  Johnson  and  Shenuan  and  Ellsworth,  Paterson 
d  Dickinson,  even  at  the  risk  of  union,  opposed  King,  the 
niost  eloquent  orator,  AVilson,  the  most  learned  civilian,  and 
Madison,  the  most  careful  statesman,  of  the  convention.  It 
as  in  vain  for  the  smaller  states  to  say  they  intended  no 
injustice,  and  equally  in  vain  for  Miidison  to  plead  that  the 
large  states,  from  dilfering  customs,  religion,  and  interests, 
could  never  unite  in  perilous  combinations.  In  the  great  diver- 
sity of  sentiment,  Johnson  could  not  foresee  the  result  of  their 
deliberations ;  t  and  at  a  later  day  Martin  reported  that  the 
convention  was  "  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  scarce  held  to- 
gether by  the  strength  of  a  hair."  :j: 

To  restore  calm,  Franklin,  just  as  the  house  was  about  to 

adjourn,  proposed  that  the  convention  should  be  opened  every 

morning  by  prayer.    Having  present  in  his  uiiiid  his  own  mar- 

■ellous  career  from  the  mocking  skepticism  of  his  boyhood,  he 

,d :  "  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see 

that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.     I  firmly  believe  that 

except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 

Without  his  concurring  aid,  we  shall  be  divided  by  our 

httle  local  interests,  succeed  no  better  than  the  builders  of 

ImjI,  and  become  a  reproach  and  by-word  to  future  ages. 

liat  ifi  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate 

tance,  despair  of  estalilishing  government  by  human  wis- 

and  leave  it  to  chance  and  war."  **    The  motion  was 

ivoided  by  adjournment. 

The  concurring  aid  which   Franklin   invoked   implied   a 

•  Gilpin,  982  ;  Elliot,  262. 

+  William  Samuel  Johnson  to  hie  son,  Philaduliihia,  27  June  1787. 
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purification  from  the  dominion  of  selfish  interests.  In  the 
next  meeting  the  members  were  less  absorbed  by  inferior 
motives.*  The  debate  was  opened  by  Johnson.  "  A  state," 
he  said,  "  exists  as  a  political  society,  and  it  exists  as  a  district 
of  individual  citizens.  The  aristocratic  and  other  interests, 
and  the  interests  of  the  states,  must  be  armed  with  some 
power  of  self-defence.  In  one  branch  of  the  general  govern- 
ment the  people  ought  to  bo  represented ;  in  the  other,  the 
states."  f  Gorham  brought  together  arguments  for  union 
alike  from  the  point  of  view  of  small  and  of  large  states; 
and  his  last  word  was :  "  A  iiiu'ou  of  the  states  is  necessary  to 
their  happiness,  and  a  firm  general  govemment  is  necessary 
to  their  union.  I  will  stay  here  as  long  as  any  state  will  re- 
main, in  order  to  agree  on  some  plan  that  can  be  recommended 
to  the  people."  J 

"  I  do  not  despair,"  said  Ellsworth ;  "  I  still  trust  that  some 
good  plan  of  govemment  will  be  devised  and  adopted." 

"'  If  this  point  of  representation  is  once  well  fixed,"  said 
Madison,  "  we  shall  come  nearer  to  one  another  in  sentiment.* 
The  necessity  will  then  be  discovered  of  circumscribing  more 
effectually  the  state  governments,  and  enlarging  tlie  bounds  of 
the  general  govemment.  There  is  a  gradation  from  the  small- 
est corporation  with  the  most  limited  powers  to  the  largest 
empire  with  the  most  perfect  sovereignty,  j  The  states  never 
possessed  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty;  these  were  al- 
ways vested  in  congress.  Voting  as  states  in  congress  is  no 
evidence  of  sovereignty.  The  state  of  Maryland  voted  by 
counties.  Did  this  make  the  counties  sovereign  i  The  states, 
at  present,  arc  only  great  corporations,  liaving  the  power  of 
making  by-laws  not  contradictory  to  the  general  confedera- 
tion.-^ The  proi>osfd  government  will  have  powers  far  l)e- 
yond  those  exercised  by  the  British  parliament  when  tho 
states  were  part  of  the  British  empire. 

"The  mixed  nature  of  the  government  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view ;  but  the  exercise  of  an  equal  voice  by  unequal  por- 
tions of  the  people  is  confessedly  unjust,  and  would  infuse 

•  Compsrc  Walter  Scott  In  The  Ooart  ot  Midlothian,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xIt. 

f  Gilpin,  937  ;  Elliot,  2&S.  \  Gilpin,  98» ;  Elliot,  SSS. 
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mortality   into  the  constitution  wliicli  we  wish  to  last  for- 
ever.    A  total  separation  of  the  states  from  each  other  or 

^^artial   confederacies   would   alike  be   truly  deplorable;  and 

^Biose  who  may  be  accessory  to  either  can  never  be  forgiven 

^B}'  their  country,  nor  liy  themselves."  * 

^^     "  In  all  the  states/'  said  llamiitoD,  "  the  rights  of  individu- 

Ials  with  regard  to  suffrage  ai'e  niodilied  by  qualifications  of 
property.  In  like  maimer  states  may  modify  their  right  of 
Inffrage,  the  larger  exercising  a  larger,  the  smaller  a  smaller 
Diare  of  it.  WiU  the  people  of  Delaware  be  less  free  if  each 
citizen  has  an  equal  vote  with  each  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  i 
The  contest  is  for  power,  not  for  liberty. 
It  "  No  government  can  give  us  happiness  at  home  which  has 

^Bot  the  strength  to  make  us  respectable  abroad.     This  is  the 
^critical  moment  for  forming  sueli  a  goveniment.     As  yet  we 
retain  the  habits  of  union.     We  are  weak,  and  sensible  of  our 
weakness.     Our  people  are  disposed  to  have  a  good  govern- 
ment ;f  but  henceforward  the  motives  will  become  feebler 
^jnd  the  difficulties  greater.     It  is  a  miracle  that  we  are  now 
^H^re,  eixcrcising  free  deliberation;   it  would  be  madness  to 
^Hrust  to  future  miracles. :{:    We  must  therefore  improve  the 
P^pportunit}-,  and  render  the  present  system  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible.    The  good  sense  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  affairs,  will  induce  them  to  adopt  it."  ** 

It  was  then  decided,  l)y  the  six  national  states  to  four, 
I  Maryland  being  divided,  that  the  rule  of  suffrage  in  tiie  tii-st 
^ftranch  ought  to  bear  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
^^kreral  states.  A  reversal  of  this  decision  was  never  at- 
^■unpted. 

^H  Ellsworth  now  put  forth  all  his  strength  as  he  moved  that 
^^l  the  second  branch  the  vote  should  be  taken  by  states:  [  "I 
^confess  that  the  effect  of  tiiis  motion  is  to  make  the  general 
Hgovemment  partly  federal  and  partly  national  I  am  not  sorry 
^Tnat  the  vote  just  passed  has  determined  against  this  rule  in 
tlie  first  branch ;  I  hope  it  will  become  a  ground  of  com- 
promise with  regard  to  the  second.     On  this  middle  ground, 

*  Gilpin,  990,  992 ;  Elliot,  296,  267  ;  Tates  in  Elliot,  i..  462. 
t  V»t««  in  Elliot,  i.,  4ft:i.  J  Gilpin,  99B  ;  Elliot,  269. 
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and  on  no  other,  can  a  compromise  take  place.*    K  the  great 
states  refuse  this  plan,  we  shall  he  forever  separated. 

"  In  the  hour  of  eoinmuu  danger  we  united  as  equals ;  is 
it  just  to  depart  from  this  principle  now,  when  the  danger  is 
over '{ t  The  existing  confederation  is  founded  on  the  equalitj^ 
of  the  states  in  the  article  of  suffrage,  ^  and  is  declared  to  be 
perpetual.*  Is  it  meant  to  pay  no  regard  to  this  j)light€d 
faith  i  II  We  then  associated  as  free  and  independent  states. 
To  perpetuate  that  independence,  I  wish  to  establish  a  national 
legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary ;  for  under  tliese  we  shall 
preserve  peace  and  harmony."  ^ 

Abraham  Bald\vin,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  college,  for  four  years  one  of  its  tut<.>rs,  a  recent  emigrant 
to  Georgia,  from  which  state  he  was  now  a  deputy,  stepped 
forth  to  the  relief  of  Ellsworth,  saying :  "  The  second  branch 
ought  to  be  the  representation  of  projwrty,^  and  ought  not  to 
be  elected  as  the  first."  J 

"If  a  minority  will  have  their  own  will,  or  separate  the 
union,''  said  Wilson,  on  the  thirtieth,  "  let  it  be  done,  I  can- 
not consent  that  one  fourth  shall  control  the  power  of  three 
fourths.  The  Coimccticut  pmjMjsal  removes  only  a  part  of 
the  objection.  We  aU  aim  at  giving  the  general  government 
more  energy.  The  state  governments  are  necessary  and  vala- 
able.  No  hberty  can  Ije  obtained  without  tliem.  On  this 
question  of  tlie  manner  of  taking  the  vote  in  the  second 
branch  depend  the  essential  rights  of  the  general  govern- 
ment  and  of  the  jieople."  J 

Ellsworth  replied  :  "  No  salutary  measure  has  been  lost  for 
want  of  a  majority  of  the  states  to  favor  it.  J  If  the  larger 
states  seek  security,  tliey  have  it  fully  in  the  first  branch 
of  the  general  government.  But  are  the  lesser  states  equally 
secure?  We  are  razing  the  foundation  of  the  building, 
when  we  need  only  repair  the  roof.**  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  these  remarks  are  not  the  result  of  partial  or  local 

•  Gilpin,  996,  997  ;  Elliot,  260.  •>■  Tales  iu  Elliot,  !.,  466. 

f  ElUot,  i.,  464,  4AS.  <)  Gilpin,  998 ;  Elliot,  260. 

i  Gilpin,  998 ;  ElUut,  S60.  I  Yat«s  in  Elliot,  i.,  465. 
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views.  In  importance,  the  state  I  represent  holds  a  middle 
rank."  * 

"  If  there  was  real  danger  to  the  smaller  states,"  said  Madi- 
son, "  I  would  give  them  defensive  weapons.  But  there  is 
none.  The  great  danger  to  our  general  government  is,  that 
the  southern  and  northern  interests  of  the  continent  are  op- 
posed to  each  other,  f  not  from  their  difference  of  size,  but 
from  climate,  and  principally  from  the  effects  of  their  having 
or  not  having  slaves.  J  Look  to  the  votes  in  congress ;  most 
of  them  stand  divided  by  the  geography  of  the  coimtry,  not  by 
the  size  of  the  states.*  Defensive  power  ought  to  be  given, 
not  between  the  large  and  small  states,  but  Iwtween  the  north- 
em  and  southern.  Casting  about  in  my  mind  for  some  expe- 
dient that  will  answer  this  purpose,  it  has  occurred  that  the 
states  should  be  represented  in  one  branch  according  to  the 
numl)er  of  free  inhabitants  only  ;  and  in  the  other  according  to 
the  whole  number,  counting  the  slaves  as  free.  The  southern 
scale  would  have  the  advantage  in  one  house,  and  the  northern 
in  another."  |  By  this  willingness  to  recede  from  the  strict 
claim  to  representation  in  proportion  to  population  for  the 
Bake  of  protecting  slavery,  Madis(ju  stepped  from  firm  ground. 
The  argument  of  Ellsworth  drawn  from  the  faith  plighted  to 
the  smaller  states  in  the  existing  federal  compact,  he  answered 
only  by  taunts:  "The  party  claiming  from  others  an  adhe- 
rence to  a  common  engagement  ought  at  least  to  be  itself  guilt> 
less  of  its  violation.  Of  all  the  states,  Oouneeticut  is  perhaps 
least  able  to  urge  this  plea."  ^ 

Fixing  his  eyes  on  Washington,  Ellsworth  rejoined :  "  To 
you  I  can  with  confidence  appeal  for  the  great  exertions  of  my 
state  during  the  war  in  supplying  both  men  and  money.  ^ 
The  muster  rolls  will  show  that  she  had  more  troops  in  the 
field  than  even  the  state  of  Virginia.  J  We  strained  every 
nerve  to  raise  them  ;  and  we  spared  neither  money  nor  exer- 
tions to  complete  our  quotas.     This  extraordinary  exertion  has 


■  Gilpin,  1004  ;  EUiot,  264. 
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greatly  impoverished  us,  and  Las  accmnulated  our  state  debts ; 
but  we  defy  any  geutlciuan  to  eliow  that  we  ever  refused  a 
federal  rctiuisition.  If  sbe  Las  proved  delinquent  througli  ina- 
bility only,  it  is  not  more  than  others  have  been  without  the 
same  excuse.  It  is  the  ardent  wish  of  the  state  to  strengthen 
the  federal  government."  * 

Davie  of  North  Carolina,  breaking  the  phalanx  of  natit)nal 
states,  preferred  the  proposition  of  Ellsworth  to  the  propor- 
tional rcjiresentatiou,  which  would  in  time  malce  the  senate  a 
multitudinous  hody.f     Connecticut  had  won  the  day. 

Startled  by  the  appearance  of  defeat,  AVilson  hastily  offered 
to  tlie  smallest  states  one  senator,  to  the  others  one  for  every 
hundred  thousand  souls.  This  expedient  Franklin  brushed  aside, 
saying:  *'  On  a  proportional  representation  the  small  states  con- 
tend that  their  liberties  will  be  in  danger ;  witli  an  equality  of 
votes,  the  large  states  say  their  money  will  be  in  danger.  A  join- 
er, when  he  wants  to  lit  two  boards,  takes  a  littJe  from  both."  ^ 
And  he  suggested  for  the  several  states  a  like  number  of  dele- 
gates to  the  senate,  with  projiortionate  votes  on  financial  sub- 
jects, equal  votes  on  questions  affecting  tlic  rights  of  the  states. 

King  inveighed  against  the  "  phantom  of  state  sovereign- 
ty:" "If  the  adherence  to  an  equality  of  votes  is  unalterable, 
we  are  cut  asunder  already.  My  mind  is  prepared  for  every 
event,  rather  than  to  sit  dovni  under  a  government  which 
must  be  as  short-Uved  as  it  would  lie  unjust."  * 

Dayton  replied  :  "  Assertion  for  pi-oof  and  terror  for  ai^gfu- 
raent,  however  eloquently  spoken,  will  have  no  effect.  It 
should  have  been  shown  that  the  e^nls  we  have  experienced 
proceeded  from  the  equality  of  representation." 

"The  plan  in  its  present  sliape,"  said  Madison,  "makes 
the  senate  absolut^'ly  deix^ndent  on  the  states ;  it  is,  therefora, 
only  another  e<lition  of  tiie  old  confederation,  and  can  never 
answer.  Still  I  would  preserve  the  state  rights  as  carefully  as 
tlie  trial  by  jury."  | 


•  Yaten  in  Elliot,  i.,  •169,  470. 
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Bedford  scoffed  at  Georgia,  proud  of  her  future  greatness ; 
at  South  Carolina,  puffed  up  with  wealth  and  negroes ;  at  the 
greiit  states,  ambitious,  dictatorial,  and  unwortlij'  of  tniist ;  and 
defied  them  to  dissolve  the  confederation,  for  ruin  would  then 
staie  them  in  the  face.* 

To  a  question  from  King,  whether  hj  entering  into  a  na- 
tional govenmient  he  would  not  ec^ually  participate  in  national 
security,  Ellsworth  answered  :  "  I  confess  I  shoidd  ;  but  a  gen- 
eral government  cannot  know  my  wants,  nor  relieve  my  dis- 
tress. I  depend  for  domestic  happiness  as  much  on  my  state 
government  aa  a  new-bom  infant  depends  upon  its  motlier  for 
nourishment  If  this  is  not  an  answer,  I  have  no  other  to 
give."  t 

On  the  second  of  July  five  states  voted  with  Ellsworth  for 
equal  suffrage  in  the  senate  ;  five  of  the  six  national  states  an- 
swered. No.  All  interest  then  centred  upon  Georgia,  the  sixth 
national  state  and  tlie  last  to  vote.  Baldwin,  fearing  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  convinced  of  the  hoi)elessne8s  of 
assemlding  another  under  better  auspices,  dissented  from  hia 
lleague,  and  divided  the  vote  of  his  state.  So  the  motion 
was  lost  by  a  tie ;  If.  but  as  all  believed  that  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island,  had  they  been  present,  would  have  voted 
with  Connecticut,  the  convention  moved  rapidly  toward  ita 
inevitable  decision. 

For  a  moment  Charles  Pinckney  made  delay  by  calling  up 
bjfl  scheme  for  dividing  the  United  States  into  northern,  mid- 
dle, and  southern  groups,  and  apportioning  the  senators  be- 
tween the  three ;  **  a  measure  which,  with  modifications,  he  re- 
I»eatedly  brought  forward. 

Cotesworth  Pinckney  liked  better  the  motion  of  Franklin, 
and  proposed  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  state,  taking 
into  consideration  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  should  devise 
and  report  a  compromise.  \  "  Such  a  committee,"  said  Sher- 
man, "  is  necessary  to  set  us  right."  ^ 

Gouvemeur  Morris,  who,  after  a  month's  alis'jnce,  had  just 
returned,  sjwke  abruptly  for  a  senate  for  life  to  lje  appointed 
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by  the  executive ;  *  but  the  committee  was  ordered  by  a  great 
majority ;  and  the  house  showed  its  own  inclination  by  select- 
ing Franklin,  Grerry,  Ellsworth,  Yates,  Paterson,  even  Bedford 
and  Martin,  Mason,  Davie,  Sutledge,  and  Baldwin.  To  give 
them  time  for  their  task,  and  to  all  the  opportunity  of  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  independence,  the  convention  ad- 
journed for  three  days,  f 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


* 


THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF   HEPBE8ENTATI0N. 

From  the  Thibd  to  the  Twkntt-Thied  of  Jtilt  1787. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  July  the  grand  committee 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  a  compromise  *  the  proposal  of  Frank- 
lin,! that  in  the  first  branch  of  the  first  congress  there  should 
be  one  member  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  counting 
all  the  free  and  three  fifths  of  the  rest ;  that  in  tlie  second 
branch  each  state  should  have  an  equal  vote ;  and  that,  in  re- 
turn for  this  concession  to  the  small  states,  the  first  brancli 
should  be  invested  with  the  sole  power  of  originating  taxes  and 
appropriations.  The  settlement  of  the  rule  of  representation 
for  new  states  was  considered,  but  was  left  to  the  convention. 

"  The  committee  have  exceeded  their  powers,"  ^  cried  Wil- 
son, when  Gerry,  on  the  fifth,  delivered  the  report  to  the  con- 
vention. Madison  encouraged  the  large  states  to  oppose  it 
steadfastly.  Butler  denounced  the  plan  as  unjust.*  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  delighting  to  startle  by  his  cynicism,  condemned 
alike  its  form  and  substance,  ||  adding :  "  State  attachments 
and  state  importance  have  been  the  bane  of  the  country.  We 
cannot  annihilate  the  serpents,  but  we  may  perhaps  take  out 
their  teeth.'*'  Suppose  the  larger  states  agree,  the  smaller 
states  must  come  in.  Jersey  would  follow  the  opinions  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  If  persuasion  does  not  unite  the  small 
states  with  tlie  others,  the  sword  will.     The  strongest  party 
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will  make  the  weaker  traitors,  and  hang  them.  The  lai^r 
states  are  the  most  powerful ;  they  must  decide."  *  Ellsworth 
enforced  the  necessity  of  compromise,  and  saw  none  more  con- 
venient or  reasonable  tlian  that  proposed  by  the  committee,  f 

"  We  are  neither  tlie  same  nation,  nor  different  nations," 
said  Gerrj" ;  "  we  therefore  ought  not  to  pursue  tlie  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ideas  too  closely.  Without  a  compromise  a  se- 
cession will  take  place,  and  the  result  no  man  can  foresee." 
"  There  must  be  some  accommodation  on  this  point,"  said 
Mason,  "  or  we  sbaU  make  little  further  progress  in  the  worL 
It  cannot  be  more  inconvenient  to  any  gentleman  to  remain 
absent  from  his  private  affairs  than  it  is  for  me ;  but  I  will  bury 
my  bones  in  this  city  rather  than  expose  my  country  to  the 
consequences  of  a  dissolution  of  the  convention  without  any- 
thing being  done."  J 

A  throng  of  questions  on  representation  thrust  themselves 
into  the  foreground.  Gouvemeur  Morris  objected  to  the  role 
of  numbers  alone  in  the  distribution  of  representatives.  "  Not 
liberty,"  said  he;  "property  is  the  main  object  of  society. 
The  savage  state  is  more  favorable  to  liberty  than  the  civilized, 
and  was  only  renounced  for  the  sake  of  projierty.  A  range  of 
new  states  will  soon  be  fonned  in  the  West.  The  rale  of  rep- 
resentation ought  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  secure  to  the  Atlantic 
states  a  prevalence  in  the  national  councils."  Rutledge  re- 
peated :  ''  Property  is  certainly  the  principal  object  of  society. 
If  numbers  should  l>e  the  rule  of  representation,  the  Atlantic 
states  will  soon  be  subjected  to  the  western."  "  If  new  states," 
said  Ma.snn  and  Riindolph,  "  make  a  part  of  the  union,  they 
ought  to  be  subject  to  no  unfavorable  discriminations."  ** 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to 
refer  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  popular  branch  to  a 
comraittoe  of  live.  \  Wilson,  who  still  strove  to  defeat  the 
compromise  between  the  federal  and  the  national  states,  sec- 
onded the  motion.  In  the  distribution  of  representatives, 
Gorham  thought  the  number  of  inhabitants  the  true  guide. 
"  Property,"  said  King,  "  is  the  primary  object  of  society,  and, 
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in  fixing  a  ratio,  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  estimate."  * 
"  Property,"  said  Butler,  "  is  the  only  just  measme  of  repre- 
sentation."! To  Charles  Pinckney  the  number  of  inhabitants 
apjjeared  tlie  true  and  only  practicable  rule,:]:  and  he  acquiesced 
in  counting  but  three  fifths  of  the  slaves.  The  motion  of  Morris 
was  carried  by  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  four  sotitli- 
ermuost  slaveholding  states.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Gorhaiu, 
Randolph,  Rutledge,  and  King,  were  chosen  the  committee. 

On  the  seventh  the  clause  allowing  each  state  an  equal 
vote  in  the  senate  was  retained  as  part  of  the  report  by  six 
states  against  three,  New  York  being  present  and  voting  with 
the  majority,  Massachusetts  and  Gcoi'gia  being  di^nded. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  the  first  congress,  the  rale  for 
every  future  congress,  the  balance  of  legislative  power  between 
the  South  and  the  North ;  between  the  carrying  states  which 
asked  for  a  retaliatory  navigation  act  and  the  planting  states 
which  desired  free  freight  and  free  trade  ;  between  the  origi- 
nal states  and  new  ones ;  the  apportionment  of  representation 
according  to  numbere  or  wealth,  or  a  combination  of  the  two ; 
the  counting  of  all,  or  three  fifths,  or  none,  of  the  slaves  ;  the 
ef]ua]  suffi-age  in  the  senate — became  the  subjects  of  motions 
and  counter-motions,  postponements  and  recalls.  To  unravel 
I  the  tangled  skein  it  is  necessary  to  trace  each  subject  for  itself 
to  its  preliminary  settlement. 

( >n  the  ninth  Gouverneur  Morris  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  five.  It  changed  the  distribution  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  first  congress  to  the  advantage  of  the  South  ; 
for  the  future,  no  one  opposing  except  Randolpli,  it  author- 
ized, but  purposely  refrained  from  enjoining,  the  legislature, 
from  time  to  time,  to  regulate  the  number  of  re]>resentative8 
of  each  stat^  by  its  wealth  and  the  number  of  its  inhaliitants.  * 

"  The  report,"  said  Sherman,  "  corresponds  neither  with 
any  mle  of  numbers,  nor  any  requisition  by  congress  ;"  |]  and 
on  his  motion  its  first  paragraph  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  one  member  from  each  state. •*■     Gouvemeur  Morris  sec- 
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onded  and  Randolph  approved  the  motion.*  Paterson  could 
regard  negro  slaves  in  no  light  bat  as  property ;  to  grant  tlieir 
masters  an  increase  of  representation  for  them  he  condemned 
as  an  indirect  encouragement  of  the  slave  trade.f  Madison 
revived  hia  suggestion  of  a  representation  of  free  inhahitants 
in  the  popular  branch ;  of  the  whole  number,  including  slaves, 
in  the  senate;  which,  as  the  special  guardian  of  property, 
would  rightly  lie  the  ])rotector  of  property  in  slaves.  ^  "  The 
southern  states  are  the  richest,"  said  King,  who  yet  should 
have  known  that  they  were  not  so,  or  perhaps  was  thinking 
only  of  the  ex}x>rts  of  the  country  ;  "  they  will  not  leagdH 
themselves  with  the  northern  unless  some  respect  is  paid  v^ 
their  superior  wealth.  The  North  must  not  expect  to  receive 
from  tlie  connection  preferential  distinctions  in  commerce 
«rithout  allowing  some  advantage  in  return."  * 

The  committee  of  one  from  each  state  on  the  very  next 
moniing,  the  tenth  of  July,  produced  tlieir  well-considered  re- 
port. The  committee  of  five  had  fixed  the  number  of  repre- 
sentative* at  tifty-«ix ;  or  thirty  from  the  North,  twenty-«x 
from  the  South ;  and  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  each  given 
up  one  meml>er  to  South  Carolina,  raising  her  number  to  fivcj 

In  the  confederacy  each  state  might  send  to  congress 
many  as  seven  dcl^atos,  eo  tliat  the  whole  number  in 
might  be  ninety-one.     This  number  was  adopted  for  the 
constitution  :  as  there  wera  to  be  two  bnuicbee  of  the 
ture.  two  me^nbers  for  each  state  were  aoogned  to  tiie 
reprawnting  the  states,  the  remaining  siztj-fire  were 
to  the  popular  bnnch.    Thirty-five  were  parcelled  oat  to 
North,  to  the  South  thirty.     ()f  the  new  membeis  for 
South,  two  were  allotted  to  llairland,  one  to  Virginia,  and 
one  to  Oieoigia.    In  this  way  Ckmaoetient,  North  Canilina, 
and  S<^th  CaroGna,  having  each  five  rota  in  the  popoihr 
branch,  retained  in  the  boaae  exactly  one  thirteenth  of  aO  the 
votsB  in  that  body,  and  ao  wtmU  hoU  in  each  bnneh  exactly 
Am  anas  relatave  power  as  in  the  eoafedenfer.    Tte  fink  een- 
c»  eatab&bed  the  jH&»  of  thii  rektiw 
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lie  North  and  the  South ;  though,  within  the  South,  Georgia 

and  South  Carolina  had  each  at  least  one  more  than  its  share. 

The  final  division  was  approved  by  all  except  South  Caro- 

la  and  Georgia ;  and  those  two  favored  states  now  opened  a 

Ante  but  not  stormy  debate  to  gain  stiU  more  legislative 

rstrength.     To  this  end  Kutledge  moved  to  reduce  the  absent 

state  of  New  Hampshire  from  three  to  two  menibere,  pleading 

its  deficiency  in  population  and  its  poverty.* 

King,  after  demonstrating  the  rights  of  New  Hampshire, 
proceeded  :  "  The  diJierence  of  interests  lies  not  between  the 
eat  and  small  states,  but  between  the  southern  and  eastern. 
Tor  this  reason  I  have  been  ready  to  peld  something  in  the 
proportion  of  representatives  for  the  security  of  the  soutliem. 

Ram  not  averse  to  yielding  more,  but  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
one.  They  are  brought  as  near  an  efpiality  as  is  possible ;  no 
rinciple  will  justify  giving  them  a  majority."  f  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  replied :  "  If  the  soutliem  states  are  to  be  in  such  a 
minority,  and  the  regulation  of  trade  is  to  be  given  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  they  will  be  nothing  more  than  overseers  for 
tlie  northern  states.  I  do  not  expect  the  southern  states  to  be 
raised  to  a  majority  of  the  representatives ;  but  I  wish  them 
,to  have  something  like  an  equality."  Randolph,  speaking  the 
Dpinious  of  Richard  Ilonry  Lee  and  of  !Mason  as  well  as  his 
Fown,  announced  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  require 
Dore  than  a  bare  majority  of  votes  for  laws  regulating  trade. 

For  reducing  New  Hampshire  none  voted  but  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  ^     There  followed  successive  motions  to  give 
[one  additional  vote  to  each  of  the  three  southernmost  states. 
TLiy  were  all  lost ;  Georgia  alone  obtaining  the  voice  of  Vir- 


I 


On  that  day  Robert  Yates  and  John  Lansing  of  New 
York  were  on  the  floor  for  the  last  time.  The  governor  of 
weir  state  had  unreservedly  declared  that  no  good  was  to  be 
tJpei'ted  from  the  deliberations  at  Philadelphia  ;  that  the  con- 
fe<lenition  on  more  full  experiment  might  be  found  to  answer 
»1I  the  purposes  of  the  union.*    The  state  whicJi  had  borne 

If  with  unselfish  magnanimity  through  the  war  of  the  revo- 
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lution  bad  fallen  under  the  sway  of  factions  selfishness.  Yield- 
ing to  this  inlliience,  Yates  and  Lansing,  renouncing  the  path 
to  glory  and  the  voice  of  duty,  deserted  their  post,  leaving  to 
the  South  the  power  to  mould  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
union  at  its  will.  Hamilton,  being  left  alone,  had  no  vote,  and 
from  this  day  to  the  end  was  absent  more  than  half  the  time, 
taking  very  little  part  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  convention,  from  its  organization  to  its  dissolution, 
there  was  always  a  majority  of  at  least  one  on  the  side  of  the 
southern  states.  After  the  defection  of  New  York  the  propor- 
tion remained  six  to  four  till  New  Hampshire  arrived. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States  was  a  transient  form,  not  an 
original  element  of  their  colonization,  nor  its  necessary  out- 
growth. In  the  division  between  northern  and  southern  states 
the  cnterion  was,  whether  a  state  retained  the  power  and  the 
will  by  its  own  inward  energy  to  extricate  itself  from  slavery. 
Seven  had  abolished,  or  were  preparing  to  abolish  it.  Madison  * 
and  others  counted  the  sonthem  states  as  no  more  than  five ; 
but  Delaware,  like  all  .south  of  it,  gave  signs  of  being  not  equal 
to  the  high  endeavor  of  setting  all  its  bondmen  free ;  and  its 
votes  in  the  convention  prove  that  it  was  rightly  classed  by 
Dayton  f  with  the  South.  The  boundary  between  the  two 
sections  wa^  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Pennsylvania,  purely 
popular,  without  family  aristocracies  or  the  ascendency  of  any 
one  form  of  religion,  first  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
not  surpassed  in  ship-building,  stood  midway  between  six 
northern  states  and  six  southern  ones,  the  stronghold  of  an  undi- 
vided, in.separable  federal  republic. 

The  aliolition  of  slavery  in  the  North,  which  was  aided  by 
the  long  British  occupation  of  Boston,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
York,  had  not  been  accomplished  witliont  a  quickening  of  con- 
science on  the  wrongfulness  of  hcreditai-y  bondage  and  its  incon- 
sistency with  the  first  principles  of  American  polity.  By  the 
act  of  Pennsylvania  of  1780  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery,  persons  merely  sojourning  in  the  state  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  slaves  for  a  term  of  six  months;  delegates  in 
congress  from  other  states,  foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  as 
long  as  they  continued  in  their  public  characters.  The  right  of 
*  Gilpin,  1104 ;  Elliot,  SI6.  f  Gilpin,  10S8 ;  ElUot,  291. 
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the  masters  of  absconding  slaves  to  take  them  away  remained  aa 
before.  But  the  recovery  of  a  slave  through  tlie  interposition 
of  the  courts  was  resisted  with  zeal  by  self-appointed  agents ;  * 
and  the  southern  master  sometimes  had  no  rehef  but  to  seize  the 
runaway  and  bring  him  back  to  bondage  by  force. 

Abolition  and  mamimidsion  societies  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  North.  Of  one  of  these  Hamilton  was  the  secre- 
tary, with  Jay,  Duane,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  for  associates. 
Just  at  this  time  Franklin  was  elected  president  of  the  society 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  newspapers  of  all  parties  at  the  North 
teemed  with  essays  against  slavery.  The  opposition  to  it  pre- 
vailed in  nearly  all  religious  and  jwlitical  sects,  but  flamed  the 
brightest  among  those  of  extreme  democratic  tendencies. 

In  1 783  deputies  from  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Quakers 
were  admitted  to  the  floor  f  of  coiigrcBS,  and  delivered  their 
address,  entreating  that  body  to  use  its  influence  for  the  gen- 
eral abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in  several  later  years  the 
meeting  renewed  the  petition.  :f  The  Presl>yterian  synod 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  same  week  as  the  federal  con- 
vention resolved  "  to  procure  eventually  the  final  abolition  of 
slavery  in  America."  **  The  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society 
»<lopted  a  memorial  to  the  cxanvention  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade,  !  though,  from  motives  of  prudence,  it  was  Tiot  pre^ 
Bented. 

This  conspicuous  action  at  the  North  on  the  slave-trade  and 
slaverj'  might  have  baffled  every-  hojje  of  a  consolidated  union 
bnt  for  the  wide  distinction  between  those  states  that  were  least 
remote  from  the  West  Indies  and  those  that  lay  nearer  the 
North  ;  between  the  states  wliicli  planted  indigo  and  rice  and 
those  which  cultivated  by  slave  labor  maize  and  wheat  and 
Ujbacco;  between  Georgia  and  South  Carohna  which  had  ever 
been  well  affected,  to  the  slave-trade,  and  the  grcat  slave-hold- 

*  Oallaa,  i.,  179,  180 ;  li.,  224.  f  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  289. 
\  Address  presented  8  October  1783,  MS.,  at  State  Dcpt.,  Vol.  of  Keiuon- 

ttunces  tnd  .tddresses,  8SB  ;  Letter  to  R.  11.  Lee,  President,  21  January  1788  ; 
Uiid.,  847.  See  the  MS.  Reeords  of  the  FrieodB,  20  October  178B,  and  Ootober 
1789. 
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ing  state  to  the  north  of  them  which  had  wrestled  with  England 
for  its  abolition. 

In  the  tliree  northernmost  of  the  southern  states  slaverj 
maintained  itself,  not  as  an  element  of  prosperity,  but  as  a  bale- 
ful inheritance.  The  best  of  the  statesmen  of  Virginia,  without 
regard  to  other  questions  which  divided  them,  desired  its  aboli- 
tion— alike  Washington,  Richard  Ilemy  Lee,  Jefferson,  Ran- 
dolph, Madison,  and  Grayson.  George  Mason  had  written  to 
tlie  legislature  of  Virginia  against  it  with  the  most  terrible  in- 
vectives and  gloomiest  forebodings. 

This  compiirative  serenity  of  judgment  in  Virginia  wag 
shared,  though  not  completely,  by  North  Carolina,  of  whose 
population  three  parts  out  of  four  were  free,  and  whose  upland 
country  attracted  emigrants  by  its  fertility,  salubrity,  and  beaut)'. 

The  difference  between  tlie  two  classes  of  slave  states  was 
understood  by  themselves,  and  was  a  guarantee  that  questions 
on  slavery  would  neither  inflame  nor  unite  them-  Vii^inia 
and  North  Carolina  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  knew  how 
to  steer  clear  of  a  fatal  collison. 

The  preliminary  distribution  of  representatives  having  l)een 
agreed  upon,  Gouverneur  Morris  on  the  ninth  desired  to  leave 
the  control  of  future  changes  to  the  national  legislature.* 
Perceiving  peril  in  confiding  so  vast  a  discretion  to  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  keep  to  themselves  an  undue  share  of 
legislative  power,  Randolph,  following  the  precedent  of  1 781,  on 
the  tenth  insisted  on  an  absolute  constitutional  requirement  of 
a  census  of  population  and  an  estimate  of  wealth,  to  be  taken 
within  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and 
ever  thereafter  iieriodically  ;  and  that  the  representation  should 
be  arranged  accordingly.f 

Gouverneur  Morris,  supported  by  King  and  others,  resisted 
this  "  fettering  of  the  legislature,"  by  which  a  preponderance 
might  be  thrown  into  the  western  scale.  In  various  debates  it 
was  urged  by  Morris  and  King  and  others  that  the  weetem 
people  would  in  time  outnumber  those  of  the  Atlantic  states, 
while  they  would  be  less  wealthy,  less  cultivated,  less  favorable 
to  foreign  commerce,  and  less  willing  to  bide  the  right  moment 
for  acquiring  the  free  navigation  of  the  lower  Mississippi  f 
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that  the  busy  haunts  of  men  are  the  proper  school  for  states- 
en  ;  that  the  members  from  the  back  country  are  always 


'  moet  averse  to  the  best  measures ;  that,  if  the  western  people 
should  get  the  power  into  their  hands,  they  would  ruin  the 
fcA.tlantic  interests  ;  and  therefore  that,  iu  every  future  legisla- 
ture, the  original  states  should  keep  the  majority  in  their  own 
hands.* 

»To  this  Mason  rephed :  "  A  revision  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  some  penuaiient  and  precise  standard,  is  essential 
to  fair  representation.  According  to  the  present  population  of 
America,  the  northern  part  of  it  has  a  right  to  preponderate ; 
and  I  cannot  deny  it.  Eat,  unless  there  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  constitution  some  principle  which  will  do  justice  to  the 
southern  states  hereafter,  when  they  shall  have  three  fourths 
of  the  people  of  America  within  their  limits,  I  can  neither 
rote  for  the  system  here  nor  support  it  in  my  state.  The 
western  states  as  they  arise  must  be  treated  as  equals,  or  they 
\rill  speedily  revolt.  The  number  of  inhabitaute  is  a  suffi- 
^ciently  precise  standard  of  wealth."  f 

H      •■'  Congress,"   said   Randolph,  "  have   pledged   the  public 

faith  to  the  new  states  that  they  shall  be  admitted  on  equal 

tenns.     They  never  will,  they  never  ought  to  accede  on  any 

other."  :{:     Madison  demonstrated  that  no  distinctions  unfavor- 

Hable  to  the  western  states  were  admissible,  either  in  point  of 

1      justice  or  policy.* 

By  a  vote  of  seven  to  three  the  first  legislature  under  the 
new  constitution  wa«  required  to  provide  for  a  census ;  |  a 
periodical  census  ever  after  was  then  accepted  without  a  divi- 
sion. Its  jKiriod,  first  fixed  at  fifteen  years,  after  repeated  de- 
bates, was  reduced  to  ten.^ 

Yet  an   ineradicable  dread  nf  the  coming  power  of  the 

South-west  lurked  in  New  England,  especially  in  Massachu- 

I*ett6.     On  the  fourteenth,  only  three  days  after  the  subject 

ed  to  have  been  definitively  disposed  of,  Gerry  and  King 

that  the  representatives  of  new  states  should  never  col- 
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lectively  exceed  in  number  the  representatives  from  such  of 
the  old  thirteen  states  as  sljould  accede  to  the  new  confedera- 
tion.* The  motion  came  from  New  England  ;  and  from  New 
England  came  the  reply.  "  We  are  providing  for  our  posteri- 
ty," said  Sherman,  who  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  secur- 
ing to  Connecticut  a  magnificent  resen^e  of  lands  in  northern 
Ohio.  "  Our  children  and  our  grandchildren  will  be  as  likely 
to  be  citizens  of  new  western  states  as  of  the  old  states.''  f  Ilia 
words  were  lost  upon  his  own  colleagues.  The  motion  was 
defeated  by  the  narrowest  majority,  Massachusetts  being  sus- 
tained by  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  against  New 
Jersey  and  the  four  southenmiost  states,  Pennsylvania  being 
divided.  ^  The  vote  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  was  but  the 
dying  expression  of  old  regrets  about  the  proprietaryship  of 
western  lands,  from  which  they  had  been  excluded ;  that  of 
Massachusetts  sprung  from  a  jealousy  which  grew  stronger 
with  the  ever-increasing  political  power  of  the  South-west. 
But  in  spite  of  renewed  murmurs  the  decision  was  never  re- 
versed. 

The  final  concession  on  tlie  representation  for  slaves  pro- 
ceeded from  North  Carolina.  On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Wil- 
liamson accepted  for  the  permanent  basis  the  free  inhabit- 
ants and  three  fifths  of  all  others.*  Randolph  agreed  to  the 
amendmi'Ht.  On  the  instunt  Butler  and  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
demanded  that  the  blacks  should  be  counted  equally  with  the 
whites.  I 

New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  not  being 
on  the  floor,  the  southern  states  were  left  with  ample  power 
to  settle  the  question  as  they  pleased.  "  The  motion,"  said 
Mason,  ''  is  favorable  to  Virginia,  but  I  think  it  unjust.  As 
slaves  are  useful  to  the  community  at  large,  they  ought  not  to 
be  excluded  from  the  estimate  for  representation ;  I  cannot, 
however,  vote  for  them  as  equals  to  freemen."  ^  On  the  ques- 
tion, Delaware  alone  joined  South  Carolina  and  Georg^. 

Rutledge  next  insisted  on  proportioning  representation  pe- 
riodically according  to  wealth  as  well  as  population.     This  was 
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condemned  by  Mason  as  indefinite  and  impracticable,  leaving 
to  the  iegislature  a  pretext  for  doing  notliing.*  Madison  saw 
no  substantial  objection  to  fixing  ituni1)ers  for  the  perj)etual 
standard  of  representation.!  In  like  manner  Sherman,  John- 
son, Wilson,  and  Gorhaui  looked  upon  population  as  the  best 
measni'e  of  wealth ;  and  accej)ted  the  propriety  of  establishing 
numbers  as  the  rule. 

King  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  any  concession  of  repre- 
sentation for  slaves.  J  Gouvenieur  Morris,  always  a  hater  of 
slavery,  closed  the  debate  by  saying  :  "  1  am  reduced  to  the  di- 
lemma of  doing  injustice  to  the  southern  states,  or  to  human 
nature,  and  I  must  do  it  to  the  former ;  I  can  never  agree  to 
give  such  encouragement  to  the  slave-trade  as  would  be  given 
by  allowing  them  a  representation  for  their  negroes."  * 

On  the  di^asion,  those  who  insisted  on  enumerating  all  the 
aves  and  those  who  refused  to  enumerate  any  of  them,  as 
elements  of  representation,  partially  coalesced  ;  and  Connecti- 
cut, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  though  aided  by  Georgia, 
^were  outvoted  by  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
^B)claware',  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  || 
^B    The  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  adjourninent  was  not  so  danger- 
^Rns  as  it  seemed.     Virginia  with  a  united  delegation  had  her 
liand  on  the  helm,  while  North  Carolina  kept  watch  at  her 
side. 

But  Gouvemeur  Morris  brooded  over  the  deep  gulf  by 
which  the  convention  seemed  to  him  rent  in  twain ;  and 
ftshly  undertook  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  chasm.  To  that 
..end  he  proposed  the  next  morning  that  taxation  should  be  in 
wportion  to  representation. ■*■  His  motion  was  general,  ex- 
ending  to  every  branch  of  revenue. 
The  convention  was  taken  by  surprise.  South  Carolina 
^•corned  to  be  driven  from  her  object  by  the  menace  of  increased 
ontributions  to  the  general  treasury ;  and  again  demanded  a 
representation  for  all  blacks.  0  Mason  pointed  out  that 
^le  proposal  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  would  so  embarrass  tlie  legis' 
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lature  in  raising  a  revenue  tliat  they  wonld  be  driven  back  to 
requisitions  on  the  etates.  Appalled  at  discovering  that  his 
motion  was  a  death-blow  to  the  oew  constitution,  Morris  lim- 
ited it  to  direct  tiixation,  saying :  "  It  would  be  inapplicable  to 
indirect  taxes  on  exports  and  imports  and  consumption."  * 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  took  fire  at  the  idea  of  taxing  exports. 
Wilson  came  to  the  partial  rescue  of  Morris ;  and  the  conven- 
tion, without  a  dissentient,  agreed  that  "  direct  taxation  ought 
to  be  in  proportion  to  representation."  f  In  this  short  interhide, 
by  the  temerity  of  one  man,  the  United  States  were  precluded 
from  deriving  an  equitable  revenue  from  real  property.  Mor- 
ris soon  saw  what  evil  he  had  wrought,  but  he  vainly  strove  to 
retrieve  it. 

The  moderating  states  of  the  South  grew  restless.  "  North 
Carolina,"  said  Davie,  "  will  never  confederate  on  terms  that 
do  not  rate  their  blacks  at  least  as  three  fifths."  J  Johnson, 
holding  the  negro  slave  to  be  a  man,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
man,  coidd  not  forego  the  conclusion  "  that  blacks  equally  with 
the  whites  ought  to  fall  within  the  computation,"  and  his  votes 
confonned  to  his  scruple*.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  and  King,  Randolpli  insisted  that  the  representa- 
tion allowed  for  slaves  should  Ije  imbodied  in  the  constitution, 
saying :  "  I  lament  that  such  a  species  of  property  exists ;  but, 
as  it  does  exist,  the  holders  of  it  will  require  this  security."  • 
Ellsworth  seconded  liandolph,  whose  motion  was  tempered  in 
its  form  by  Wilson,  so  as  to  avoid  the  direct  mention  of  slavery 
or  slave.  "  The  soiitliem  states,"  said  King,  "  threaten  to  sepa- 
rate now  in  case  injury  shall  be  done  them.  There  will  be  no 
point  of  time  at  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  say,  '  Do  ns 
justice  or  we  will  separate.'  "  The  final  motion  to  make  blacks 
equal  with  whites  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  representation  received 
no  support  but  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  |  and  the  com- 
promise, proportioning  representation  to  direct  taxation,  and 
both  to  the  number  of  the  free  and  three  fifths  of  others,  was 
established  by  the  soutliem  states,  even  Georgia  approving,  and 
South  Carolina  relenting  so  far  as  to  divide  its  vote.'^ 
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Randolph,  on  the  thirteenth,  seized  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
pose numbers  as  the  sole  nile  of  representation.  GouTemeur 
Morris  "  stated  the  result  of  his  deep  meditation  " :  *'  The  south- 
ern gentlemen  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  see  the  way  open 
I  to  their  gaining  a  majority  in  the  public  councils.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  transfer  of  power  fiom  the  maritime  to  the 
interior  and  landed  interest  will,  I  foresee,  be  an  oppression  to 
^  commerce.  In  this  strugglo  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
union,  the  middle  states  ought  to  join  their  eastern  bretliren. 
If  tbe  southern  states  get  the  power  into  their  hands  and  be 
joined  as  they  will  be  with  the  interior  country,  everything  is 
to  be  apprehended." 

By  the  interior,  Morris  had  specially  in  his  mind  the  rising 
states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Butler  replied :  "  The 
wuthem  states  want  security  that  their  negroes  may  not  be 
taken  from  them,  which  some  gentlemen  within  or  without 
doors  have  a  very  good  mind  to  do.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  will  have  relatively  many  more  people 
than  they  now  liave.  The  people  and  strength  of  America  are 
evidently  bearing  to  the  South  and  South-west."  * 

'*  The  majority,"  said  Wilson,  "  wherever  found,  ought  to 
govern.  Tlie  interior  country,  should  it  acquire  this  majority, 
will  avail  itself  of  its  right  whether  we  will  or  no.  If  num- 
bers be  not  a  proper  rule,  why  is  not  some  better  rule  pointed 
oat?  Congress  have  never  been  able  to  disco  vera  better.  No 
dtate  has  suggested  any  other.  Property  is  not  the  sole  nor  the 
primary  end  of  government  and  society ;  the  unprovement  of 
tlie  human  mind  is  tlie  most  noble  object.  With  respect  to 
this  and  other  personal  right*,  numbers  are  surely  the  natural 
and  precise  measure  of  representation,  and  could  not  vary  much 
from  the  preci.se  measure  of  property."  f 

The  apportionment  of  representation  according  to  numbers 
was  adopted  without  a  negative,  Delaware  alone  being  divided.  J 
Tbe  American  declaration  of  independence  proclaimed  all  men 
frw?  and  equal ;  the  federal  convention  founded  representation 
on  nnmlMjrs  alone. 

The  equality  of  votes  of  the  states  in  the  senate  being  re- 
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ported  to  the  convention  on  the  fourteenth,  was  resisted  by 
Wilson,  King,  and  Madison  to  the  last  as  contrary  to  jnstice. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sherman  held  that  the  state  governments 
could  not  be  preserved  unless  they  should  have  a  negative  in 
the  general  government. 

Caleb  Strong,  a  statesman  of  consummate  prudence,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  tit 
representative  of  the  country  people  of  Massachusetts,  lucidly 
revnewed  the  case,  and,  from  the  desire  to  prevent  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union,  found  himself  compelled  to  vote  for  the  com- 
promise. Madison  replied  in  an  elaborate  speech,  which  closed 
with  these  words :  "  The  perpetuity  which  an  equality  of  votes 
in  t!ie  second  branch  will  give  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
northern  against  the  southern  scale  is  a  serious  consideration. 
It  seems  now  well  understood  that  the  real  difference  of  inter- 
ests lies,  not  between  the  large  and  small,  but  between  the 
northern  and  southern  states.  The  institution  of  slavery  and 
its  conserjueiices  fonn  the  line  of  dit^eriniination.  Should  a 
proportional  representation  take  place,  the  northern  will  still 
outnumlx'r  the  other ;  but  every  day  will  tend  toward  an  equi- 
librium."* 

The  great  poet  of  the  Hellenic  race  relates  how  the  most 
famed  of  its  warriors  was  lured  by  one  of  the  heavenly  powers 
from  the  battle-tield  to  chase  a  phantom.  Had  the  South 
joined  with  the  smaller  states  to  establish  the  sulTrage  by  statea 
in  both  branches  of  the  general  legislature,  it  would,  in  lees 
than  ten  years,t  have  arrived  at  an  equality,  alike  in  tlie  house 
and  in  the  senate.  But  it  believed  that  swarms  of  eraigrants 
were  al>out  to  throng  every  j)ath  to  the  South-west,  iK-aring 
with  them  affluence  and  power.  It  did  not  yet  know  the 
dyniamic  energy  of  freedom  in  producing  wealth,  and  attract- 
ing and  employing  and  retaining  poj)ulation.  The  equality  of 
the  vote  in  the  senate,  which  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
vchemeTitly  resisted,  was  to  gain  and  preserve  for  the  slave- 
holding  states  a  balance  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  in 
the  other,  where  representation  was  apportioned  to  population, 
the  superiority  of  the  free  commonwealths  would  increase  from 
decade  to  decade  till  slavery  in  the  United  States  should  be  no 
*  Uilpio,  11U4;  Eliial,  SIS.  i  III  ITDC,  on  Uie  ndiuiBsion  of  Tennc 
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more.     ShrinkiDg  from  the  final   vote  on  the  question,  the 
house  adjourned. 

On  Mondaj',  tlie  sixteenth,  as  soon  as  the  convention  assem- 
bled, the  question  was  taken  on  the  amended  report  wliich 
included  an  equality  of  votes  in  the  senate.*  The  six  south- 
ern states  were  present,  and  only  four  of  the  northern.  Four 
of  the  six  states  which  demanded  a  proportioned  representa- 
tion stubbornly  refused  to  yield.  It  was  of  decisive  influence 
on  the  histoiy  of  the  coimtr}'  that  Strong  and  Gerry,  balanc- 
ing the  inflexible  King  and  Gorham,  pledged  Massachusetts 
at  least  to  neutrality.  On  the  other  side,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  spurnud  the  thought  of  sur- 
ender.  The  decision  was  given  b}'  North  Carolina,  which 
oke  from  her  great  associates  and  gave  a  majority  of  one  to 
be  smaller  states.  More  than  ten  years  before,  Jeffcreon  had 
aost  earnestly  proposed  this  compromise,  seeking  to  proselyte 
lohn  Adams,  to  whom  he  wrote :  "  The  good  whigs  will  so 
ar  cede  their  opinions  for  the  sake  of  union."  f  He  heard 
\1n\\x  great  joy  that  his  prophecy  had  come  to  pass.  J 

The  large  states  accepted  tlie  decision  as  final.  When,  on 
Ithe  seventeenth,  Gouvemeur  Morris  proposed  a  reconsidera- 
jtion  of  the  resolution  of  the  former  day,  no  one  would  second 
lliis  motion. 

On  tlie  twenty-third  the  number  of  senators  for  each  state 
Kaafixed  at  two,  and  each  of  these,  as  had  l)een  proposed  by 
I'Gerry  and  supported  by  8herman,  was  personally  to  have  one 
[vote.* 

From  the  day  when  every  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  smaller 
to  an  equal  vote  in  the  senate  was  quieted,  they — so  I 
>c«ived  it  from  the  lips  of  Madison,  and  so  it  appears  from  the 
[Ji^ords — exceeded  all  others  in  zeal  for  granting  powers  to  the 
neral  government.     Ellsworth  became  one  of  its  strongest 
P'Uarg.    Paterson  of  New  Jersey  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
» federalist  of  federalists. 
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CnAPTER  V. 

OtJTLnrB  OF  THE  OONBTITtmON   OOMPLBTED   AND  REFB 

Fboh  tbe  17th  to  the  27tu  of  July  1787. 

The  distribution  of  powers  between  the  general  govern- 
ment and  tbe  states  was  the  most  delicate  and  most  difficnh  ta«k 
before  the  convention.  Startled  by  the  vagueness  of  liingiiage 
in  the  Virginia  resolve,  Sherman  on  the  seventeenth  of  July 
proposed  the  grant  of  jiowers  "  to  make  laws  in  all  cases  which 
may  concern  the  common  interests  of  tlie  union,  but  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  government  of  the  individual  states  in  any 
matters  of  internal  police  which  respect  tlie  government  of 
such  states  only,  and  wherein  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  is  not  concerned."  *  Wilson  seconded  the  amendment, 
as  bettor  expressing  the  general  principle.  But,  on  scanning 
its  probable  interpretation  by  the  separate  states,  the  objection 
prevailed  that  it  would  be  construed  to  withhold  from  the  gen- 
eral g<ivermnent  the  authority  to  levy  direct  taxes  and  the 
autliority  to  suppress  the  paper  money  of  the  states. 

Hedford  moved  to  empower  the  national  legi>ilatnre  "  to 
legislate  for  the  general  interesta  of  the  union,  for  cajses  to 
which  the  states  arc  severally  incompetent,  or  in  which  tbe 
harmony  of  the  United  States  might  be  interrupted  by  tlie 
exercise  of  individual  legislation."  f  This  Gouvemenr  Morris 
gladly  seconded ;  and,  though  Randolph  resisted,  the  current 
ran  with  such  increasing  vehemence  for  imion  that  the  amend- 
ment was  atlopted  at  first  by  six  suites,  and  then  by  every  state 
but  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 

As  to  giving  power  to  the  national  legislature  "  to  negative 

•  Gilpin,  1115;  ElUot,  319,  820.  t  Gilfi '_  Klliol.  820. 
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^Htv^s  passed  by  the  several  states,"  Gouvemeur  Morris,  opposing 
^B  as  terrible  to  the  states,*  looked  where  Jefferson  invited 
^^adison  to  look — to  the  judiciary  department  to  set  aside  a 
^kw  that  ought  to  be  negatived. f     Slienuau  insisted  that  state 
^Bk's,  contravening  the  authority  of  the  union,  J  were  invalid 
^md  inoperative  from  the  beginning.     Madison  put  forth  all 
his  strength  to  show  that  a  p<jwer  of  negativing  the  improper 
laws  of  tlie  states  is  the  most  mild  and  certain  means  of  pre- 
rvirig  the  harmony  of  the  system.     He  was  supported  by 
[?husetts,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.* 
From  the  New  Jersey  plan  it  was  taken,  without  one  dis- 
sentient, that  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  should 
he  the  supreme  law  of  the  states,  and  bind  their  judiciaries, 
an}thing  in  their  laws  to  the  contrary  notwitiistauding.  i   That 
all  power   not  granted  to  the  general  government  remained 
^^ith  the  estates  was  the  opinion  of  every  member  of  the  con- 
^^ention ;  but  they  held  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  place  in 
the  constitution   an   exjjress   recognition   of  the  reservation. 
L^!hus  in  one  half  of  a  morning  the  convention  began  and  ended 
^0h  distribution  of  power  lietweeu  the  states  and  the  union. 
The  further  development  of  the  central  government  brought 
it  a  wider  scope  of  action  and  new  ascendency  over  the 


The  construction  of  the  executive  department  was  fraught 

ith  bewildering  difficulties,  of  which  a  new  set  rose  np  as 

t  as  the  old  ones  were  overcome.     The  convention,  though 

devoted  many  days  in  July  to  the  subject,  did  but  acquiesce 

the  moment  in  the  Virginia  resolve,  with  which  its  delib- 

itiouK  had  yet  made  it  thoroughly  disconteuted. 

Maecm  and  the  Pinckneys  would  have  required  a  qualifi- 

ition  of  landed  property  for  the  executive,  Judiciary,  and 

mbers  of  the  national  legislature.^    Gerry  approved  secnr- 

property  by  property  provisions.     "  If  qualifications  are 

per,"  said  Gouvemeur  Morris,  "  I  should  prefeY  them  in 

electors  rather  than  the  elected ; "  0  and  Madison  agreed 


Bilpln,  1117;  Elliot,  821. 
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with  him.  "  I,"  said  Dickinson,  "  doubt  the  policy  of  inter- 
weaving into  a  republican  constitution  a  veneration  for  wealth. 
A  veneration  for  poverty  and  virtue  is  the  object  of  republicaD 
encouragement.  No  man  of  merit  should  be  8nl)jected  to  difr 
abilities  in  a  republic  where  merit  is  understood  to  fonn  the 
great  title  to  public  trust,  honors,  and  rewards."  *  The  sub- 
ject came  repeatedly  before  the  convention ;  but  it  never 
consented  to  require  a  property  qualification  for  any  office  in 
the  general  government.  In  this  way  no  obstruction  to  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  allowed  to  conquer  a  foothold  in  the  con- 
stitution, but  its  builders  left  the  enlargement  of  suffrage  to 
time  and  future  lawgivers.  They  disturbed  no  more  tlian  was 
needed  for  the  success  of  their  work.  They  were  not  rest- 
less in  zeal  for  one  abstract  rule  of  theoretical  equality  to  be 
introduced  instantly  and  everywhere.  They  were  like  the 
mariner  in  mid-ocean,  on  the  rolling  and  tossing  deck  of  a 
flhip,  who  learns  how  to  keep  his  tnie  course  by  watching 
the  horizon  as  well  as  the  sun.  In  leading  a  jieople  across 
the  river  thut  divided  their  old  condition  from  the  new, 
the  makers  of  the  new  form  of  government  anchored  the 
supporting  boats  of  their  bridge  up  stream.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors  it  left  to  be  decided  by  the  states,  each 
for  itself. 

All  agreed  "  that  a  supreme  tribunal  should  be  estab- 
lished," f  and  that  the  national  legislature  should  l)e  empow- 
ered to  create  inferior  tribunals.  ^  By  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  eighteenth,  the  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by 
tlie  senate.  Gorham,  supported  by  Gouveraeor  Morris,  pro- 
posed their  appointment  "  by  the  executive  with  the  consent 
of  the  second  branch " ;  a  mode,  he  said,  which  had  been 
ratified  by  the  experience  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years  in 
Massachusetts.*  The  proposal  was  gradually  gaining  favor; 
but  for  the  moment  failed  by  an  equal  division. 

The  trial  of  imijeachmcnts  of  national  officers  waa  taken 
from  the  supreme  court ;  and  then,  in  the  words  of  Madison, 
its  jurisdiction  was  unanimously  made  to  "  extend  to  all  cosob 
arising  under  the  national  laws,  or  involving  tlie  national  pcaon 

•Gilpin,  1218-1215;  Elliot,  871,  372.  t  ^'Ipln,  1187;  Elliot,  881. 
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and  hannony."  *  Controversies  wliich  began  and  ended  in  the 
several  states  were  not  to  be  removed  from  the  courts  of  the 
states. 

The  convention  had  still  to  decide  how  the  new  consti- 
tution should  be  ratified.  "  By  the  legislatures  of  the  states," 
proposed  Ellsworth,  on  the  twenty-third,  and  he  was  seconded 
by  Paterson.  "  The  legislatures  of  the  states  have  no  jwwer  to 
ratify  it,"  said  Mason.  "  And,  if  they  had,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  refer  the  plan  to  them,  because  succeeding  legislatures,  hav- 
ing etjual  authority,  could  undo  the  acts  of  their  predecessors, 
and  the  national  government  would  stand  in  each  state  on  the 
tottering  foundation  of  an  act  of  afisembly.  Wliithcr,  then, 
must  we  resort?  To  the  jMopIe,  with  whom  all  power  re- 
mains that  has  not  been  given  up  in  the  constitutions  derived 
from  them." 

"  One  idea,"  said  Randolph,  "  has  pervaded  all  our  pro- 
ceedings, that  opposition,  as  well  from  the  states  as  from  in- 
dividuals, will  be  made  to  the  system  to  be  proposed.  Will 
it  not,  then,  be  higlily  imprudent  to  furnish  any  unnecessary 
pretext  by  the  mode  of  ratifying  it  ?  The  consideration  of  this 
subject  should  be  transferred  from  the  legislatures,  where  local 
demagogues  have  their  full  influence,  to  a  field  in  which  their 
efforts  can  be  less  mischievous.  Moreover,  some  of  the  states 
are  averse  to  any  change  in  their  constitution,  and  will  not 
take  the  requisite  steps  unless  expressly  called  upon  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  people."  f 

"  The  confederation,"  said  Gerry,  "  is  paramount  to  the 
state  constitutions ;  and  its  last  article  authorizes  alterations 
only  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  states."  "  Are  all 
the  states,"  replied  his  colleague  Gorham,  "to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  ruined,  if  Rhode  Island,  if  New  York,  should 
persist  in  opposition  to  general  measures?  Provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  giving  effect  to  the  system,  without  waiting 
for  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  states."  * 

"  A  new  set  of  ideas,"  said  Ellsworth, "  seems  to  have  crept 
in  since  the  articles  of  confederation  were  established.  Con- 
ventions of  the  people,  with  power  derived  expressly  from 


•  Oilpin,  113«;  Elliot.  332,  and  i.,  210. 
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the  people,  were  not  then  thought  of."*  "A  reference  to 
the  authority  of  the  people  expressly  delegated  to  conven- 
tions," insisted  King,  "  is  most  likely  to  draw  forth  the  best 
men  in  the  states  to  decide  on  the  new  constitution,  and  to 
obviate  disputes  and  doubt*  concerning  its  legitimacy."  f 

Madison  s|)oke  with  intense  earnestness.  "  The  difference 
between  a  system  founde<l  on  the  legislatures  only  and  one 
founded  on  the  people  is  the  difference  between  a  treaty  and 
a  constitution.  A  law  violating  a  treaty  ratified  by  a  pre- 
existing law  might  be  respected  by  the  judges;  a  law  vio- 
lating a  constitution  established  by  the  people  themselves  would 
be  considered  liy  the  judges  as  null  and  void.  A  breach  of  any 
one  article  of  a  treaty  by  any  one  of  the  imrties  frees  the  other 
parties  from  their  engijgements ;  a  union  of  the  people,  under 
one  constitution,  by  its  nature  excludes  such  an  interpreta- 
tion." t 

After  a  full  debate,  the  convention,  by  nine  states  against 
Delaware,  referred  the  ratification  of  the  new  conBtitution  to 
an  assembly  in  each  state  to  be  chosen  specially  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  people.* 

In  the  following  three  days  the  resolutions  of  the  federal 
convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  government, 
consisting  of  twenty-three  in  number,  were  finished  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  detail,  five  in  number,  who  were  or- 
dered to  prepare  and  report  them  in  the  form  of  a  constitution. 
With  tlieiu  were  referred  the  propositions  of  Charles  Pinckney 
and  the  plan  of  New  Jersey. 

Tlie  fe<lei"al  convention  selected  for  its  committee  of  detail 
three  meml>ers  from  the  North  and  two  from  the  South — ttor 
ham,  Ellsworth,  Wilson,  Randolph,  and  John  RutJodge,  of 
whom  the  last  was  the  chainnan.  By  ancestry  Scotch-Irish, 
in  early  youtli  carefully  but  privately  educated,  afterward  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Temple  at  London,  Rutledge  became  the 
foremost  statesman  of  his  time  south  of  Virginia.  At  the  ag? 
of  twenty-six  he  began  his  national  career  in  the  etamjvact  con- 
gress of  17C5,  and  from  that  time  waa  employed  by  his  state 
wherever  the  aspect  of  affaire  was  the  gravest.     Patrick  Henry 
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pronounced  bim  the  moet  eloquent  man  in  the  congress  of 
1 7T4 ;  his  sincerity  gave  force  to  his  words.  In  the  darkest 
hours  lie  was  intrepid,  hopeful,  inventive  of  resources,  and  reso- 
hite.  so  that  timidity  and  w  avering  disiippcured  before  him.  To 
the  ilay  when  disease  impaired  his  |x»wers  he  was,  in  war  and 
ill  peace,  the  pride  of  Soutli  Carolina.  That  state  could  not 
liiive  selecte*!  an  abler  representative  of  its  jKilicy  on  the  jxiy- 
nient  of  the  members  of  the  national  legislature  from  the 
treasuries  of  the  states,  on  the  slave-trade,  the  taxation  of  ex- 
ports, and  the  requisition  of  more  than  a  bare  majority  of  the 
legislature  to  counteract  European  restrictions  on  navigation. 

Of  his  associates,  (iorhani  was  a  mei-chant  of  Boston,  who 
from  Ills  own  experience  undcrstoiKl  the  commercial  relations 
of  his  country,  and  knew  where  the  restrictive  laws  of  Eng- 
land, of  France,  and  of  Spain  injured  American  trade  and  ship- 
ping. Ellsworth,  who  had  just  established  harmony  between 
the  small  and  the  larger  states  by  a  wise  and  hajipy  compromise, 
now  found  himself  the  umpire  between  the  extreme  South  and 
the  North. 

Cotesworth  Pinckney  called  to  mind  that  if  the  committee 
should  fail  to  insert  some  security  to  the  southern  states  against 
an  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  against  taxes  on  exports,  ho 
should  be  Iwund  by  duty  to  his  state  to  vote  against  their  re- 
port.* After  this  the  convention,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July, 
unanimously  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  sixth  of  August,  that 
the  committee  of  detail  might  have  time  to  prepare  and  report 
the  constitution.f 

The  committee  in  joint  consultation  gave  their  unremitting 
attention  to  every  question  that  came  before  tiiera.  {  Their 
beet  guides  were  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  which 
furoished  most  striking  expressions,  and  regulations  approved 
by  long  experience.  There  is  neitlier  record  nor  jx?rsoual  nar- 
rative of  their  proceedings,  though  they  were  invested  with  the 
largest  constructive  powers;  but  the  conduct  of  its  several 
members  may  tic  determined  by  light  reflected  fnmi  their  own 
words  and  actions  before  and  after.   Meanwhile  the  interest  and 

•  Gilpin,  1187  ;  F.lliol,  S.17.  f  Oilpin,  1220;  Elliot.  874,  375. 
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anxiety  of  the  country  were  on  the  increase.  In  May  Grayson 
had  written  to  Monroe :  "  The  weight  of  General  Washington 
is  Tcry  great  in  America,  bat  I  hardly  think  it  is  sufficient  to 
induce  the  people  to  pay  money  or  part  ydth  power."  *  "If 
what  the  convention  recommend  should  be  rejected,"  so  wrote 
Monroe  to  Jefferson  the  day  after  the  adjournment,  "  they  will 
complete  our  ruin.  But  I  trust  that  the  presence  of  General 
Washington  will  overawe  and  keep  under  the  demon  of  party, 
and  that  the  signature  of  his  name  to  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations will  secure  its  passage  through  the  union." 

*  Grayson  to  Monroe,  29  May  llil. 
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THK  COLONIAL    SYSTEM    OF   THE    FNITKD   BTATB8. 


Fbom  jAiniAKY  1786  to  Jult  1787. 


Before  the  federal  convention  had  referred  its  resolutions 
to  a  committee  of  detail,  an  interlude  in  congress  was  shaping 
the  character  and  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sublime  and  humane  and  eventful  in  the  history  of  mankind 
as  was  the  result,  it  will  take  not  many  words  to  tell  how  it 
was  brought  about.  For  a  time  wisdom  and  peace  and  justice 
dwelt  among  men,  and  the  great  ordinance,  which  could  alone 
give  continuance  to  the  union,  came  in  serenity  and  stillness. 
Every  man  that  had  a  share  in  it  seemed  to  be  led  by  an  invisi- 
ble hand  to  do  just  what  was  wanted  of  him ;  all  that  was  wrong- 
fully undertaken  fell  t<i  the  ground  to  wither  by  the  wayside ; 
whatever  was  needed  for  the  happy  comjiletion  of  the  mighty 
work  arrived  opportunely,  and  just  at  the  right  moment  moved 
into  its  place. 

By  the  order  of  congress  a  treaty  was  to  be  held,  in  Jann- 
1786,  with  the  Shawuees,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami.  Monroe,  who  had  been  present  as  a  spectator  at  the 
meeting  of  the  United  States  commissioners  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  178i,  desired  to 
attend  this  meeting  with  a  remoter  tribe.  He  reached  Fort 
Pitt,  and  with  some  of  the  American  party  began  the  descent 
of  the  Ohio ;  but,  from  the  low  state  of  the  water,  he  aban- 
doned the  expedition  at  Limestone,  and  made  his  way  to 
imond  through  Kentucky  and  the  wilderness.  As  the 
It  of  his  inquiries  on  the  jouniey,  he  took  with  him  to 
congress  the  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  western  territory, 
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especially  that  near  Lakes  Micliigan  and  Erie,  was  miserably 
poor ;  that  the  land  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  consisted 
of  extensive  plains  which  had  not  a  single  bush  on  them,  and 
would  not  have  for  ages ;  that  the  western  settlers,  in  many 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  a  federal  govermnent,  would 
be  either  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  old  states  or  but  lit- 
tle connected  with  them.  lie  would  form  the  territory  into 
no  more  than  five  states ;  but  he  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
JeffiTson,  that  they  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  part  in 
governing  themselves,  imd  at  an  early  day  share  "  the  sover- 
eignty, freedom,  and  independence  "  of  the  other  states. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  the  subject  of  the  division  of 
the  western  territory  into  states  was,  on  the  motion  of  Monroe, 
referred  to  a  grand  committee.  Its  report,  which  was  pre- 
sented on  the  twenty-foui-th  of  March,  traced  the  division  of 
the  territory  into  ten  states  to  the  resolution  of  congress  of 
September  1780,  by  which  no  one  was  to  contain  less  territorj' 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
square.  This  resolution  had  controlled  the  ordinance  of  April 
17S4 ;  and,  as  the  first  step  toward  a  reform,  every  part  of  that 
ordinance  which  conflicted  with  the  power  of  congress  to  di- 
vide the  territory  into  states  according  to  its  own  discretion 
was  to  be  repealed.* 

Virginia  had  imbodied  the  resolve  of  congress  of  Septem- 
ber 1 780  in  its  cession  of  its  claims  to  the  land  north-west  of 
the  Ohio.  A  further  report  proposed  that  Virginia  should  be 
asked  to  revise  its  act  of  cession.f 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Dane  made  a  successful 
motion  to  raise  a  committee  for  considering  and  reporting  the 
form  of  a  temporary  government  for  the  western  states.  :^  Its 
chairman  was  Monroe,  with  Johnson  and  King  of  New  Eng- 

*  This  first  roport  of  the  prand  eomtnittce  U  found  in  Reports  of  CommittMS, 
Papers  of  Old  Conpress,  im.,  75,  in  the  State  Department,  and  is  indorsed  as  bar- 
ing been  ''read  24tli  of  March  1780,  to  Iw  considered  Thumday,  March  30th." 

f  This  second  report  of  the  grand  committee  is  found  liltcwise  in  vol  iit,  79, 
and  following,  of  Paper*  of  Old  Congrcs> ;  but  it  hai  no  iodorsetuent  a>  to  the 
time  when  it  was  entered,  read,  or  considered. 

i  The  day  (in  which  this  motion  wa'<  made  is  not  gircn,  nor  is  the  molJon  en- 
tered in  the  .Toumal.  It  was  prob,ililT  in  April  We  get  the  fact  from  page  85 
of  ToL  XXX.  of  the  Papers  of  the  Old  Congroas. 
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land,  John  Kean  and  Charles  Pinekney  of  South  Carolina,  as 
Bbis  associates.     On  the  tenth  of  May  this  committee  read  their 
report.     It  aaked  the  consent  of  Virginia  to  a  div-ision  of  the 
territory  into  not  less  than  two  nor  mori'  than  five  states ;  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  their  temporarj'  colonial  government;  and 
promised  them  admission  into  the  confederacy  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  ordinance  of  Jeffei*8ou.     Not  one  word  vraa  said  of 
a  restriction  on  slavery.     No  man  liked  better  than  Monroe  to 
lean  for  support  on  the  uiiuds  and  thoughts  of  others.     He 
^  loved  to  spread  his  sails  to  a  favuring  breeze,  but  in  tlireaten- 
■ing  weather  preferred  quiet  under  the  shelter  of  his  friends. 
When  Jefferson,  in  1784,  moved  a  restriction  on  slavery  in  the 
L  western  country  from  Florida  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Mon- 
^■roe  was  iU  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  division.    When 
King  in  the  following  year  revived  the  question,  he  was  again 

Iatisent  at  the  vote ;  now,  when  the  same  subject  chaUeiiged  liis 
tttention,  he  was  silent. 
At  first  Monroe  flattered  liiinself  that  his  report  was  gener- 
ally approved  ;*  but  no  step  was  t^ikeu  toward  its  adojition. 
All  tiiat  was  done  lastingly  for  the  West  by  this  congress  was 
B  the  fruit  of  independent  movements.  On  the  twelfth  of  May, 
at  the  motion  of  Grayson  seconded  by  King,  the  navigable 
waters  leading  into  the  Alississippi  and  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  carrying  places  between  them,  were  declared  to  be  conmion 
highways,  forever  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty. 

I  The  assembly  of  Connecticut,  which  in  the  same  month 
held  a  session,  was  resolved  on  opening  a  land  office  f(ir  the 
Bale  of  six  mUUons  of  acres  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
which  their  state  had  reserved  in  its  cession  of  all  further 
claims  liy  charter  to  western  lands.     The  reservation  was  not 

K  excessive  in  extent ;  the  right  of  Connecticut  under  its  charter 
had  been  taken  away  by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament  of 
which  America  had  always  denied  the  validity.  The  federal 
constitution  had  provided  no  mode  of  settling  a  strife  between 
ft  state  and  the  United  States ;  a  war  would  cost  more  than  the 
land  was  worth.f    Grayson  ceased  his  opposition  ;  and  on  the 

*  Monroe  to  JcfTcrson,  New  York,  11  May  1786. 
f  Gn;iiu&  to  Madison,  28  May  1786, 
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fourteenth  of  the  following  September  congrese  accepted  the 
(iced  of  cession  by  which  Connecticut  was  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  what  was  called  her  "  western  reserve."  The 
compact  establishment  of  the  culture  of  New  England  in  that 
district  had  the  most  beneficent  effect  on  the  character  of  Ohio 
and  the  development  of  the  union. 

For  diminishing  the  number  of  the  states  to  be  fonned  out 
of  the  western  territory,  Monroe  might  hope  for  a  favorable 
hearing.  At  his  instance  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  grand 
committee,  wliicli  on  the  seventh  of  July  reported  in  favor  of 
obtaining  the  assent  of  Virginia  to  the  division  of  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  into  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
five  states. 

With  singular  Uberality  Grayson  proposed  to  divide  the 
country  at  once  into  not  less  than  five  states.  lie  would  run 
a  line  east  and  west  so  as  to  touch  the  most  southera  jiart  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  from  that  line  draw  one  meridian  line  to 
the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  another  to 
the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  making 
three  states  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  western  lines  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  iieninsnla  of  Michigan  wa» 
to  form  a  fourth  state  ;  the  fifth  would  ab8(.irb  the  country  be- 
tween I>akc  Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  and  the  line  of  water  to 
the  northern  boundary  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  one 
side  and  the  ilississippi  on  the  other.  This  division,  so  unfa- 
vorable to  southern  influence,  was  voted  for  by  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  South  Carolina  being  di- 
vided; the  North  did  not  give  one  state  in  its  favor;  and  the 
motion  was  lost.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  district  should 
ultimately  be  divided  at  least  into  three  states,  the  states  and 
individuals  being  unanimous,  except  that  Grayson  adhen-d  to 
his  preference  of  five.* 

The  cause  which  arrested  the  progress  of  the  ordinance  of 
Monroe  was  a  jealousy  of  the  political  power  of  the  western 
states,  and  a  prevailing  desire  to  imjK-de  their  admission  into 
the  union.  To  Jefferson  he  explained  with  accurate  foreeigbt 
the  policy  toward  which  congress  was  drifting. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kaskaskias  presented  a  peti- 

*  Joui-nals  of  Congrew,  iv.,  662,  663. 
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tion  for  the  orgauization  of  a  government  over  their  district, 
Monroe  took  part  in  tlie  answer,  that  congress  had  under  con- 
sideration  the  plan  of  a  temporary  government  for  their  dis- 
trict in  which  it  would  manifest  a  duu  regard  to  tlieir  interest.* 
This  is  tlio  last  act  of  congress  relating  to  the  West  in  which 
Monroe  participated.  "With  tlie  firet  ^londay  of  tlie  coming 
November  the  rule  of  rotation  would  exclude  him  from  con- 
gress. 

During  the  summer  Kcan  was  absent  from  congress,  and 
his  place  on  the  committee  was  taken  by  ilelancthon  Smith  f 
of  New  York.  In  September,  Monroe  and  King  went  on  a 
mission  from  Congress  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  places  were  tilled  by  Henry  of  Maryland  aud  Dane.  The 
committee  with  its  new  members  represented  the  niling  senti- 
meut  of  the  house;  aud  its  report,  which  was  made  on  the 
nineteenth  of  September,  required  of  a  western  state  before 
its  admission  into  the  union  a  population  equal  to  one  thir- 
teenth part  of  the  citizens  of  the  thirteen  original  states  ac- 
cording to  the  la-st  preceding  enumeration.  Had  this  report 
beeu  adopted,  and  had  the  decennial  census  of  the  population 
of  territories  and  states  alone  furnished  the  rule,  Ohio  must 
have  waited  twenty  years  longer  for  admission  into  the  union ; 
Indiana  would  have  been  received  only  after  ISot) ;  Illinois 
only  after  18G0;  Michigan  could  not  have  asked  admittance 
till  after  the  census  of  1880 ;  and  after  that  census  Wisconsin 
must  still  have  remained  a  colonial  dependency. 

The  last  day  of  September  1 786  was  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report ;  but  before  anj-thing  was  decided  the  sev- 
enth congress  expired. 

The  new  congress,  to  which  Madison  and  Richard  Kenry 
Lee,  as  well  as  Grayson  and  Edward  Carrington,  were  sent  by 
Virginia,  had  no  quonira  till  February  1787,  and  then  was  oc- 
cupi(.'d  with  preparations  for  the  federal  convention  and  with 
the  late  insurrection  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  a  territorial  govermnent  was  ui^nt ;  and  near 
the  end  of  April  the  committee  of  the  late  congress  revived 


•  Journals  of  Conjn^s,  it.,  888,  689. 

f  The  name  of  Smith  as  ono  of  the  committee  occurs  in  August  1 786. 
of  Congress,  ir.,  668. 
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its  project  of  the  preceding  September.  On  the  ninth  of  Maj 
it  was  read  a  second  time ;  the  clause  whidi  would  have  indeti- 
nitelj  delayed  thu  admission  of  a  western  state  was  cancelled  ;  * 
a  new  draft  of  the  bill  as  amended  was  directed  to  be  tran- 
scribed, and  its  third  reading  wiis  made  the  order  of  the  next 
day,  t  when  of  a  sudden  the  further  progress  of  the  ordinance 
waa  arrested. 

Rufus  Putnam,  of  "Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  who 
had  drawn  to  himself  the  friendly  esteem  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  before  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  army  received  the 
commission  of  brigiidier-general,  was  foremost  in  proraotiug  a 
petition  to  congress  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
for  leave  to  plant  a  colony  of  the  veterans  of  the  anny  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  in  townships  of  six  miles  square,  with 
large  reservations  "fortlio  ministrj' and  schools."  For  him- 
self and  his  associates  he  entreated  Washington  to  represent 
to  congress  the  strength  of  the  grounds  on  which  their  petition 
rested.  X  Their  unpaid  services  in  the  war  had  saved  the  in- 
dependence and  the  unity  of  the  land ;  their  settlement  would 
protect  the  frontiers  of  the  old  states  against  alarms  of  the  sav- 
ages ;  their  jmwer  would  give  safety  along  the  boundary  line  on 
the  north ;  under  their  shelter  the  endless '  procession  of  emi- 
grants woidd  take  up  its  march  to  fill  the  country  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio. 

With  congress  while  it  was  at  Princeton,  and  again  after 
its  adjournment  to  Annapolis,  Washington  e.\erted  every  power 
of  which  he  was  master  to  bring  about  a  speedy  decision.  The 
members  with  whom  he  conversed  aerpiiesced  in  the  reasonable- 
ness of  tlie  petition  and  approved  its  policy,  but  they  excused 
their  inertness  by  the  want  of  a  cession  of  the  north-western 
lands. 

"WTien,  in  March  1784,  the  lands  were  ceded  by  Virginia, 
Rnfiis  Putnam  again  appeals  to  Washington  :  "  You  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  necessity  as  well  iis  the  possibility  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers  fixing  themselves  in  business  somewhere  as  soon  aa 

•  This  appears  from  the  erasures  on  the  printed  bill,  which  is  still  prcscrveij. 
f  Journals  of  Conpress,  iv.,  747. 

t  S.  P.  Hildroth.  Pioneer  Sottlcra  of  Ohio,  88.  Walker,  29.  Letter  of  Rufua 
Putnam,  IC  June  1788. 
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possible;  many  of  tliem  are  unable  to  lie  long  on  tbeir  oare;" 
!mt  congress  did  not  mind  tlie  spar.  In  tbe  next  year,  under 
the  land  ordinance  of  Grayson,  Bufus  Putnam  waa  elected 
a  surveyor  of  land  in  tbe  western  territory  for  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  as  he  could  not  at  once  enter  on  the  service,  another 
brigadier-general,  Benjamin  Tupper  of  Chesterfield,  in  the 
same  state,  was  appointed  for  the  time  in  his  stead.*  Tupper 
repaired  to  the  West  to  superintend  the  work  confided  to  liim ; 
but  disorderly  Indians  prevented  the  survey  ;  without  having 
advanced  farther  west  than  Pittsburgh,  he  returned  home ; 
and,  like  almost  every  one  who  caught  glimpses  of  the  West, 
he  returned  with  a  mind  filled  with  the  brightness  of  its 
promise. 

Toward  the  end  of  1785,  Samuel  Ilolden  Parsons,  the  son 
of  a  clergyman  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
an  early  and  a  wise  and  resolute  patriot,  in  tliC  war  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  regular  anuy,  travelled  to  the  "West  on  public 
business,  descended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  its  falls,  and,  full  of  the 
idea  of  a  settlement  in  that  western  country,  wrote,  l>efore  the 
year  went  out,  that  on  his  way  he  had  seen  no  place  which 
pleased  him  so  much  for  a  settlement  as  the  country  on  the 
Musking^m.f 

In  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  the  Six  Nations  re- 
nounced to  the  United  States  all  claims  to  the  country  west  of 
the  Ohio.  A  treaty  of  January  1785,  with  the  Wyandotte, 
Delaware,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa  nations,  released  the  country 
east  of  the  Cuyalioga,  and  all  the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  south 
of  the  line  of  jwrtages  from  that  river  to  the  Great  Miami 
and  the  Maumee.  On  the  hist  day  of  Januarj'  178(3,  George 
Rogers  Clark,  the  conqueror  of  the  North-west,  Richard  Butler, 
late  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  acting 
under  commissions  from  the  United  States,  met  the  Shawnees 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  concluded  with  them  a 
treaty  by  which  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  all  their  territory  as  described  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  for  themselves  renounced  all 
claim  to  property  in  any  land  east  of  the  main  branch  of 

•  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  1520,  R27,  M7. 
f  WiUuun  Frcdeiick  Poole  in  N.  A.  Ueview,  UiL,  331. 
TOfc.  TL— 20 
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the  Great  Miaiui.*     In  this  way  the  Indian  title  to  southern 
Ohio,  and  all  Ohio  to  the  east  of  the  Cujahoga,  waj*  quieted. 

Six  days  before  tlie  signature  of  the  treaty  with  tlie  Shaw- 
nec'8,  Ruf  U8  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupjier,  after  a  careful  con- 
sultation at  the  house  of  Putnam,  in  Rutland,  published  in  the. 
newspapers  of  Massachusetts  an  invitation  to  form  "  tlie  Ohio 
Company  "  for  purchasing  and  colonizing  a  large  tract  of  land 
between  the  Ohio  aud  Lake  Erie.  The  men  chiefly  engaged 
in  this  enterprise  were  husbaudtnen  of  New  England,  nurtured 
in  its  schools  and  churches,  laborious  and  methodical,  patriots 
who  had  been  further  trained  in  a  seven  years' war  for  freedom. 
Have  these  men  the  creative  jxiwer  to  plant  a  commonwealth/ 
And  is  a  republic  the  government  under  wliich  jwlitical  organi- 
zation for  great  ends  is  tlie  most  easy  and  the  most  perfect  i 

To  bring  the  Ohio  company  into  formal  existence,  all  per- 
sons m  Massachusetts  who  wislied  to  promote  the  scheme  wens 
invited  to  meet  in  tlieir  respective  counties  on  "Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  next  Febniary,  and  choose  delegates  to 
meet  in  Boston  on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  March  1786, 
at  ten  of  the  clock,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine 
on  a  general  plan  of  association  for  the  company.  On  the  «p- 
poiiitoii  day  and  hour,  rej)reseutative8  of  eight  couutitjs  of 
Massjichusetts  came  together ;  among  others,  from  Worcester 
county,  Rufus  Putnam;  from  Suffolk,  Winthrop  Sargent; 
f  itim  Essex,  Mauasseh  Cutler,  lately  a  chaplain  in  the  army, 
then  minister  at  Ipswich ;  from  Middlesex,  John  Brooks ;  froni 
Hampshire,  Benjamin  Tup]K>r.  Rufus  Putnam  was  cIkm^H 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  "Wintlirop  Saj^ut  its  secretary,  (m^ 
the  third  of  March,  Putnam,  Cutler,  Brooks,  Sargent,  and 
dishing,  its  regularly  appointed  committee,  reported  an  asra- 
ciation  of  a  thousand  sliarea,  each  of  one  thousand  dollan  is 
continental  certificates,  which  were  then  the  equivalent  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold,  with  a  further  liahiHtf 
to  pay  ten  dollars  in  specie  to  meet  tlie  expenses  of  the  agen 
das.    Men  might  join  together  and  subscribe  for  one  diare. 

A  year  was  allowed  for  subecriptioii.  At  its  end,  on  the 
eighth  of  March  1787,  a  meeting  of  the  sobseribers  was  held 
■t  fioBtOD,  aud  Samuel  Ilolden  ParBoos,  Rnfos  Patnam,  lad 

•  D.  S.  Sutatet  st  Large,  tIL,  IS,  i«-l«t.  S«. 
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anasseh  Cutler  were  chosen  directors  to  make  application  to 
ngress  for  a  purchase  of  lands  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
e  company. 
The  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  domain  was  settled 
by  the  directors,  and  Parsons  repaired  to  New  York  to  bring 
le  subject  before  congress.     On  the  ninth  of  May  1787,  the 
e  day  on  which  the  act  for  the  goveniiiient  of  the  North-west 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  on  the  morrow,  the  memorial  of 
lUel  Holden  Parsons,  agent  of  the  associators  of  the  Oliio 
mpany,  be^iringdate  only  of  the  preceding  daj',  was  presented.* 
It  interested  every  one.     For  vague  hopes  of  colonization,  here 
stood  a  body  of  hardy  pioneers  ;  ready  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
pid  absorption  of  the  domestic  debt  of  the  United  States  ;  se- 
ted  from  the  choicest  regiment*  of  the  army  ;  capable  of  self- 
efence  ;  the  protectors  of  all  who  should  follow  them  ;  men 
skilled  in  the  labore  of  the  field  and  of  artisans;  euterprising 
and  laborious ;  trained  in  the  severe  morality  and  strict  ortho- 
doxy of  the  New    England   villages  of  that   day.     All  was 
changed.     There  was  the  same  difference  as  between  sending 
out  recruiting  officers  and  givuig  marching  orders  to  a  regtilar 
coi-ps  present  with  music  and  arms  and  banners.     On  the  in- 
»Uiit  the  memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Edward  Carrington,  Rufus  ICing,  Nathan  Dane,  Madison,  and 
Eglwrt  Benson — a  great  committee  :  its  older  members  of  con- 
gress having  worthy  associates  in  Carrington  and  Benson,  of 
wlioin  nothing  was  spoken  but  in  praise  of  their  faultless  in- 
tegrity and  rightness  of  intention. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July  1787,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
eleveuth  of  May,  congress  had  a  quorum.  There  were  present 
^wm  the  North,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  ; 
from  the  South,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinfis,  and  Georgia,  soon 
^  be  joined  by  Delaware.  The  South  had  all  in  its  own  way. 
Tlie  president  of  congress  being  absent,  William  Grayson  of 
Virginia  was  elected  the  temporary  president. 

*  The  memorial  of  Parsons  jg  in  his  own  handwritinp.  It  is  rontained  in  vol. 
tliof  Papers  of  tiieOld  ConsrosB,  vol.  viii.,  2211,  of  llic  Memorials.  It  is  indorsed 
'"ke  hindwritin!?  of  Roger  Alden,  "  Memoiial  of  Samiipl  U.  Parsons,  osent  of  the 
***ittoni  for  the  purchase  of  lands  on  the  Ohio.  Ueiid  May  ninth  1787.  Ke- 
'"Tfil  to  Mr.  Carrington,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Benson.  Acted 
*  Mj  23,  1787.    See  ooaimitteo  book." 
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On  Friday,  the  fifth,  there  was  no  quorum.  In  the  even- 
ing arrived  Manasseh  Cutler,  one  of  tlie  three  agent*  of  the 
Ohio  company,  sent  to  complete  the  negotiations  for  western 
lands.  On  Lis  way  to  New  York,  Chitler  had  \'isited  Pars«>ns, 
his  fellow-director,  and  now  acted  in  full  concert  with  him. 
Carrington  gave  the  new  envoy  a  cordial  welcome,  introduced 
him  to  membei-s  ou  the  13oor  of  congress,  devoted  iraniediato 
attention  to  his  proposals,  and  already,  on  the  tenth  of  Jnly, 
his  report  granting  to  the  Ohio  company  all  that  they  deedrcd 
was  read  in  congress.* 

This  report,  which  is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Edward 
Carrington,  assigns  as  gift«  a  lot  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  in  every  township;  another  lot  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  four  complete  townships,  "  wliich  shall  be  good  land, 
and  near  the  centre,"  for  the  purjxtse  of  a  university.  The  land, 
apart  from  the  gifts,  might  be  paid  for  in  loan-office  certiticatea 
reduced  to  specie  value  or  certificates  of  liquidated  debts  of  the 
United  States.  For  bad  land,  expenses  of  surveying,  and  in- 
cidental circumstances,  the  whole  allowance  waa  not  to  exceed 
one  third  of  a  dollar  an  acre.  The  price,  therefore,  was  alwut 
sixty-six  cents  and  two  thirds  for  every  acre,  in  United  States 
certiticatt«  of  debt.  But  as  these  were  then  worth  oidy  twelve 
c«nts  ou  the  dollar,  the  price  of  land  in  specie  was  between 
eight  and  nine  cents  an  acre. 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  Richard  Ilenry  Lee  took  his  seat  in 
congress.  His  presence  formed  an  era.  On  that  sanie  day  the 
report  for  framing  a  western  government,  which  waa  to  have 
had  its  third  reading  ou  the  tentli  of  May,  was  referred  to  a 
new  committee  t  of  seven,  composed  of  Edward  Carrington 

*  The  bugioeM  of  «>nf;rc88  wan  done  irUh  dosed  doon  and  with  rigid  aearttf. 
Hence  some  slight  miiiconceptions  in  ilie  journitl  of  Cutler.  N.  A.  Rrview,  liii.. 
384,  etc.  Ue  says  that  on  July  Kixth  a  committoc  waa  iippointed  U>  consider  bis 
propn.xal.  The  committee  was  appointed  not  on  July  Bixth,  hut  on  ihf  niiittk 
of  May,  and  was  not  changed.  Its  report  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  t,  of  the  Rrport* 
of  Comniittocs,  and  in  Old  Papers  of  Congress,  xix.,  27.  Tlie  re|>ort  is  in  tb» 
handwriting  of  Edward  Carrington,  and  by  his  own  hand  is  indorsed :  "  Report  of 
Committee  on  Memorial  of  S.  E.  Parsons."  Mr.  Tliom<<m's  hand  induntn  fur- 
ther :  "  Kcport  of  Mr.  Carrington,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  ncnran. 
Read  July  UUh,  1787.  Order  of  the  day  for  the  elovi-nili."  On  what  day  il 
was  prescnitii  i 

flntbeJiK.  5,  It.,  761,  fur  the  lltli  o(  July,  mention  ia 
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and  Dane,  RicLard  Henry  Lee,  Kean  of  South  Carolina,  and 
elauctlion  Smith  of  New  York.     There  were  then  in  con- 
five  Bouthern  states  to  three  of  the  Korth  ;  on  the  corn- 
two  northern  men  to  three  from  the  South,  of  whom  the 
o  ablest  were  Vii'ginians. 

The  committee,  animated  by  the  presence  of  Lee,  went  to 
its  work  in  good  earnest.     Dane,  who  had  been  actively  em- 
ployed on  the  colonial  government  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
for  alx>ut  ten  months  had  served  on  the  committee  which  had 
the  subject  in  charge,  acted  the  part  of  scribe.     Like  Smith 
and  Lee,  he  had  opposed  a  federal  convention  for  the  reform 
of  the  constitution.     The  three  agreed  very  well  together. 
lOugh  Dane  secretly  harbored  the  wish  of  finding  in  the  West 
ally  for  "  easteni  politics."     They  were  pressed  for  time, 
and  found  it  nece.ssary  finally  to  adopt  the  best  system  they 

EDOuId  get.  At  first  they  took  up  the  plan  reported  by  Mon- 
i»e ;  but  new  ideas  were  started  ;  and  they  worked  with  so 
much  industry  that  on  the  eleventh  of  July  their  report  of  an 
erdiiiance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
fetates  north-west  of  the  river  Oliio  was  read  for  its  first  time 
in  congress. 

The  ordinance  imbodied  the  best  parts  of  tlie  work  of  their 
predecessors.  For  the  beginning  they  made  the  whole  north- 
western territory  one  district,  of  which  all  the  oflicers  appointed 
ty  wjngress  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidehty  as  well  as  of  ofiiqe. 
Jefferson,  in  Iiis  ordinance  for  the  sale  of  lands,  had  taken  care 
for  the  equal  descent  of  real  estate,  as  well  as  other  property, 
^  children  of  both  sexes.  Tliis  was  adopted  and  expressed  in 
•^e  forms  of  the  laws  of  Mas.sachusetts.  The  rule  of  Jefferson 
''»s  followed  in  requiring  no  property  quaUfication  for  an  elect- 
f"" ;  but  was  not  extended,  as  Jefferson  had  done,  to  the  officers 
^  be  elected. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  establish  articles  of  com- 

V^^  not  to  be  repealed  except  by  the  consent  of  the  original 

tea  and  the  people  and  states  in  the  territory.     Among  these, 

I  ibtr  re)K>rt  of  a  committee  touebing  the  temporary  government  for  the  wcet- 
tenitory  hud  tieen  referred  to  the  committee.     I  find  an  indorsement  in  the 
^Department  on  one  of  the  papers  that  the  day  on  which  that  reference  wM 
)  July  ninth. 
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as  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  were  freedom  of  religions 
worship  and  of  religious  thought ;  and  various  articles  from 
the  usual  bills  of  rights  of  the  states. 

The  next  clause  bears  in  every  word  the  imprese  of  the 
mind  of  Richard  Henry  Lee.  "  No  law  ought  ever  to  be  made 
in  said  territory  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere 
with  or  conflict  with  private  contracts  or  engagements,  honafd« 
and  without  fraud  previously  formed."  This  regulation  re- 
lated particularly  to  the  abuse  of  paper  money.* 

The  third  article  recognised,  like  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  like  the  letter  of  Rufus  Putnam  of  1783,t  that 
religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  declared  that  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

The  utmost  good  faith  was  enjoined  toward  the  Indians; 
their  lands  and  property,  their  rights  and  liberty,  were  ordered 
to  be  protected  by  laws  foimded  in  justice  and  humanity ;  bo 
that  peace  and  friendship  with  them  might  ever  be  preecr^'ed. 

The  new  states,  by  compact  which  neither  party  alone 
could  change,  became,  and  were  forever  to  remain,  a  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  waters  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  St  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between 
them,  according  to  the  successful  motion  of  Grayson  and  King, 
were  made  common  highways  and  forever  free.  The  whole 
territory  was  divided  into  three  states  only,  the  population  re- 
quired for  the  admission  of  any  one  of  them  to  the  union  waa 
fixed  at  sixty  thousand ;  but  both  these  clauses  were  subject  to 
the  future  judgment  of  congress.    The  prayer  of  the  Ohio 

*  "  Cotte  difpcifition  port«  particuli^rement  mr  Tabiu  du  pafuer  monoair.* 
Otto  to  Monlmorin,  ^uwcj'our  of  Vergranes  at  TerHille*,  80  Julj  1787.  R.  B. 
Lee  to  Oeorge  llaaoa,  CbuitillT.  15  M«t  1787.  Life  of  Bktiu^  Ilciirj  Lcr,  iL, 
71-73.  Lm  haled  paprr  muncr,  lod  thctvfore  had  entreated  hi*  frieada  is  th« 
aoarefitioQ  at  PhUadelpki*  to  take  from  tbe  stal«a  the  figjbn  of  iMaiag  U.  Mar*- 
OTer,  he  piqued  hlmMlf  upon  the  ori^oalitT  of  hli  wimwliiai :  **  a  pro|Miaitiaii 
that  I  have  not  heard  mentiooed."  Comparr  Lee  to  Washiagloa,  In  Sparks'i  LeC 
ten  to  Wa'*-'— .""••  '^  '"'  »!...«  .k...  <r>rty-twa  }rvan  later  Dane  claimed  fot 
bimaelf  "  i'  —  a^^aJBM  iapairiag  contracta  [lla*. 

itiw  7  tol8»>.».4T»).bt  rotempoiiy 

wkoa  ha  BMt  ■>  katt  dhrid*  dtf 


\ 


♦  t**p»r 
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company  had  been  but  this :  "  The  settlers  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  govenituent  of  congress  in  such  mode  and  for  such 
time  as  congress  shall  judge  proper; "  the  ordinance  contained 
no  allusion  to  slavery  ;  and  in  that  form  it  received  its  first 
reading  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Grayson,  then  the  presiding  officer  of  congress,  had  always 
opposed  slavery.     Two  years  before  he  had  wished  success  to 
the  attempt  of  King  for  its  restriction  ;  and  everything  points 
to  him  *  afi  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tranquil  spirit  of  dis- 
interested statesmanship  which  took  possession  of  every  south- 
man  in  the  a.ssembly.     Of  the  members  of  Virginia, 
lichard  Ilenr}-  Lee  had  stood  against  Jefferson  on  this  veiy 
question  ;  but  now  he  acted  with  Grayson,  and  from  the  states 
which  no  man  had  yielded  before,  every  one  chose  the  part 
"which  wiiB  to  bring  on  their  memory  the  benedictions  of  all 
(■oming  ages.     Obeying  an  intimation  from  the  South,  Nathan 
Dane  copied  from  Jefferson  the  prohibition  of  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  territory,  and  quieted  alarm  by  adding  from  the 
^^eport  of  King  a  clause  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  fugitive 
^Haire.    .  This  at  the  second  reading  of  the  ordinance  he  moved 
^Hs  a  sixth  article  of  compact,  and,  on  the  tliirteenth  day  of  July 
^^7S7,  the  great  stjitut^i  forbidding  slavery  to  cross  the  river 
Ohio  was  passed  by  the  vote  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 

Parolina,  Virginia,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
'aasachusetts,  all  the  states  that  were  then  present  in  eongi-ess. 
cmisylvania  and  three  states  of  New  England  were  absent ; 
•  William  Graysnn  vot-cd  for  King's  motion  of  rpfcrcnce,  bv  which  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  was  to  be  immediate  ;  he  expressed  the  hope  thnt  conpress  would 
liberal  enoupli  to  adopt  King's  motion  ;  he  gave,  more  than  any  other  man  in 
ingresi",  cffieient  alleniion  to  the  territoriul  questions;  in  1785  he  framed  and 
rried  through  congress  an  ordinance  for  the  sale  of  western  lands  ;  his  influence 
pi^esident  of  congress  was  great ;  his  record  aa  against  slavery  is  clearer  than 
t  of  any  other  southern  man  who  was  present  in  1787.     The  assent  of  Virpinia 
rciinisite  to  the  validity  of  the  ovdinanct,  he  entreated   Monroe  to  obtain 
consent.     The  consent  was  not  obtained.     Though  in  shattered  health,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  next  Virginia  legislature,  and  was  conspicuous  in 
ning  the  assent  of  Virginia.     Add  to  this  in  the  debate  on  excluding  slavery 
e  territory  of  Arkansas,  Uiigb  Nelson  of  Viiginia  was  quoted  as  having 
tlie  measure   to  (Irayson.     Austin  Pcott  fell  upon,  and  was  so  good  as  to 
put  (o  me,  this  passage  in  Annals  of  Congress  for  February  1819,  column 
Tbiu  far  no  direct  report  of  Nelson's  speech  has  been  found. 
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Maryland  only  of  the  South.  Of  the  eighteen  members  of 
congreee  who  answered  to  their  names,  every  one  said  "  aye  " 
excepting  Aliraham  Yates  the  younger  of  New  York,  who  in- 
sieted  on  leaving  to  all  future  ages  a  record  of  his  want  of  good 
judgment,  right  feeling,  and  common  Eense. 

Thomas  Jefferson  iirst  summoned  congress  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  Ruf us  Iving  hfted 
up  the  measure  when  it  lay  ahnost  lifeless  on  the  ground,  and 
suggested  the  immediate  instead  of  the  prospective  prohibition  ; 
a  congress  composed  of  five  southern  states  to  one  from  New 
England,  and  two  from  the  middle  states,  headed  by  William 
Grayson,  supported  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  using  Nathan 
Dane  as  scribe,  carried  the  measure  to  the  goal  in  the  amended 
form  in  which  King  bad  caused  it  to  be  referred  to  a  committee ; 
and,  MS  Jeffei"8on  had  proposed,  placed  it  under  the  sanction 
of  an  irrevocable  compact.* 

The  ordinance  being  passed,  the  terms  of  a  sale  between 
the  United  States  and  Manasseh  Cutler  and  "VVinthrop  Sargent, 
as  agents  of  the  Ohio  company,  were  rapidly  brought  to  a 
close,  substantially  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  Carrington.f 

The  occupation  of  the  purchased  lands  Ijegan  immediately, 
and  proceeded  with  the  order,  courage,  and  i-egularity  of  men 
accustomed  to  the  discipUue  of  soldiers.  "  No  colony  in 
America,"  said  Washington  m  his  joy,  "  was  ever  settled  un- 
der such  favorable  auspices  as  that  which  has  just  commenced 
at  the  Mujikiugum.  Information,  property,  and  strength  will 
he  its  characteristics.  I  know  many  of  the  settlers  personally, 
and  there  never  were  men  better  cidculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  such  a  community."  j  Before  a  year  had  passed  by, 
free  lalxtr  kept  its  sleepless  watch  on  the  Ohio. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  Virginia  had  retained  tlie  right 
to  a  very  large  tract  north-west  of  the  Ohio ;  and  should  she 
consent  that  her  own  sons  should  be  forbidden  to  cross  the 
river  with  their  slaves  to  her  own  lands  2 

It  was  neeessar)'  for  her  to  give  her  consent  before  the  or- 
dinance  could  be  secure ;  and  Grayson  earnestly  entreated 

*  Nathan  Dane  to  Rufiis  King,  16  July  1787. 

f  Compare  CarringtoD'a  report  with   its  atncDded  fomi   in  Journals  of  Coo- 
grcsfi,  iv.,  Appendix  17.  t  Sparks,  ii.,  SB8. 
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Monroe  to  gain  that  consent  before  tlie  year  should  go  out. 
But  Monroe  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  and  nothing  was  accom- 
plished. 

At  the  next  election  of  the  aseerably  of  Virginia,  Grayson, 
wlio  was  not  a  canilidate  in  tJie  preceding  or  the  following 
year,  was  chosen  a  delegate ;  and  then  a  powerful  committee, 
on  which  vrere  C'arruigton,  Monroe,  Ediuinid  Randolph,  and 
Grayson,  successfully  brought  forward  the  bill  by  which  Vir- 
ginia oonfinncd  the  ordinance  for  the  coh>nization  of  all  the 
territory  then  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  hy  free- 
men alone. 

The  white  men  of  that  day  everywhere  held  themselves 
bound  to  re;-pect  and  protect  the  black  men  in  theii-  liberty 
and  jiropeily.  The  suffrage  was  not  as  yet  regarded  as  a  right 
incident  to  manhood,  and  could  be  extended  only  according  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  ^vere  found  in  ]M>gsessiou  of  it. 
When  in  1785  an  act  providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  within  the  st.-ite  of  New  York,  while  it  placed  the  cliil- 
dren  bom  of  slaves  in  the  rank  of  citizens,  deprived  thorn  of 
the  privileges  of  electors,  the  council  of  revision,  Clinton  aud 
Sloes  Ilobart  being  present,  and  adopting  the  report  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  negatived  the  act,  liocause,  "in  violation  of 
tlie  rules  of  justice  autl  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution," it  disfranchised  the  black,  mulatto,  and  mustee  citi- 
zens who  had  heretofore  been  entitled  to  a  vote.  The  veto 
prevailed;*  and  in  the  state  of  New  York  the  colored  man 
retained  his  impartial  right  of  suffrage  till  the  constitution  of 
1821.  Virginia,  which  continued  to  recognise  free  negroes  as 
citizens,  in  the  session  in  which  it  sanctioned  the  north-western 
ordinance,  enacted  that  any  person  who  should  be  convicted 
of  stealing  or  selling  any  free  jx-rson  for  a  slave  shall  suffer 
death  without  benefit  of  clerg^-.f  This  was  the  protection 
which  Virginia,  when  the  constitution  was  forming,  extended 
to  the  black  man. 


*  Street's  New  York  Council  of  KcTision,  268,  269. 


f  Hening,  xiL,  SSL 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


the  oonstitimon  in  detail.     tue  i'owebs  of  oosoress. 
6  August  to  10  Septembeb  1787. 

The  twenty-three  resolutions  of  the  convention  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  committee  of  detail  into  as  many  articles,  which 
incUuled  new  subjects  of  the  gravest  moment.  On  the  sixth 
of  August  1787  every  member  of  the  convention  received  a 
copy  of  this  draft  of  a  constitution,  printed  on  broadsides  in 
large  t>-pc,  with  wide  spaces  and  margin  for  minutes  of  amend- 
ments.* The  experience  of  more  than  two  months  had  in- 
spired its  members  with  the  courage  and  the  disposition  to 
make  still  bolder  grants  of  power  to  the  union. 

The  instrument  f  opens  with  the  sublime  woixis :  "  We,  the 
people  of  the  states,"  enumerating  New  Hampshire  and  every 
other  of  the  thirteen,  "do  ordain,  declare,  and  establish  the 
following  constitution  for  the  government  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  I 

When  in  1776  "  the  good  people  "  of  thirteen  colonics,  each 
having  an  organized  separate  homo  government,  and  each 
hitherto  forming  an  integral  part  of  one  common  empire, 
jointly  prepared  to  declare  themselves  free  and  independent 
states,  it  was  tlicir  first  care  to  ascertain  of  whom  tliey  were 
composed.     The  question  they  agreed  to  investigate  and  decide 

•  Of  these  oopics  six  here  been  examined,  including  that  of  the  preudcot  of 
the  convention,  and,  us  id  bel!cve<l,  that  of  its  cccretary. 

t  Gilpin,  1220;  Elliot,  a76. 

t  "  We  the  people  of  MosBachmctts— do— ordain  and  e^tablirth  the  following 
— constitution  of  civil  gorcmintiit  for  ounoWes  sud  posterity."  Preamble  to  tbe 
first  constitution  of  MsssucLusulu. 


I 
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^ftby  a  joint  act  of  them  all.     For  this  end  congress  selected  from 
^Bits  numbers  five  of  its  ablest  jurists  and  most  trusted  stat^s- 
^"  men ;  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Tliomafl  Jeffei-son  of  Vir- 
ginia, Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  James  Wilson  of 
^■Peansylvania,  and  Rtibert  R.  Livingston  of  New  York ;  the 
^fairest  representation  that  could  have  Ijeen  made  of  New  Eng- 
I      land,  of  the  South,  and  of  the  central  states.     The  committee 
^■thought  not  of  embarrassing  themselves  with  the  introduction 
of  any  new  theory  of  citizenship;  they  looked  solely  for  exist- 
ing facts.     They  found  colonies  with  well-kuowTi  territorial 
boundaries ;  and  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  each  colony ; 

tnd  their  unanimous  report,  unanimously  accepted  by  congress, 
ras:  "  All  persons  abiding  within  any  of  the  United  Colonies, 
nd  deriving  protection  from  the  laws  of  the  same,  owe  allegi- 
nce  to  the  said  laws,  and  are  membei's  of  such  colony."  * 
'rom  "  persons  making  a  visitation  or  temporary  stay,"  only  a 
eecondary  allegiance  was  held  to  be  due. 
^h       Wlien  the  articles  of  confederation  were  framed  with  the 
^krand  principle  of  intercitizenship,  which  gave  to  the  Aiueri- 
^Kan  confederation  a  superiority  over  every  one  that  preceded 
^■t,  the  same  definition  of  membership  of  the  community  was 
^"repeated,  except  that  intercitizenship  was  not  extended  to  the 
paupc,  or  the  vagabond,  or  tlie  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the 
Hwave.     And  now  these  free  inhabitants  of  every  one  of  the 
^^Tnited  States,  this  collective  people,  jiroclaira  their  common 
intention,  by  their  own  innate  life,  to  institute  a  general  gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  name  of  the  government  they  chose  "  The  United 
States  of  America  " ;  words  which  expressed  unity  in  plural- 
^■ty  and  being  endeared  by  usage  were  preferred  to  any  new 
^Bescription. 

^M      That  theie  might  be  no  room  to  question  where  paramount 
^■Pe^ance  would  bo  due,  the   second  article  declai-ed :  "  The 
government  shall  consist  of  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers."  f 

To  maintain  that  supremacy,  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  was  itself  authorized  to  carry  into  execution  all  powers 
Rested  by  this  new  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
>  Joanuls  of  CongresB  for  6,  17,  aad  24  June  1776.     f  Gilpin,  122fi  ;  Elliot,  877. 
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ed  States,  or  in  any  of  its  departments  or  offices.*  The  name 
congress  was  adopted  to  mark  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  were  now  name<l  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate ;  the  house  still  taking  precedence  as  the  lirst  braucL 
The  executive  was  henceforward  known  as  "  the  President." 

The  scheme  of  erecting  a  general  government  on  the 
thoritj  of  the  state  legislatures  was  discarded ;  and  the  stal 
were  enjoined  to  prescribe  for  the  election  of  ihe  members  of 
each  branch  regulations  subject  to  be  altered  by  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  the  convention  itself,  in  its  last  days, 
unanimously  reserved  to  the  states  alone  the  right  to  establish 
the  places  for  choosing  senators.f 

To  ensure  the  continuous  succession  of  the  government,  the 
legislature  was  ordered  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber in  every  year,  |  "  unless,"  added  the  convention,  "  coi 
sliould  by  law  appoint  a  different  day." 

To  complete  the  independence  of  congress,  provision  needed 
to  be  made  for  the  support  of  its  members.  The  committee  of 
detail  left  them  to  be  paid  for  their  services  by  their  resjiective 
states;  but  this  mode  would  impair  the  self-sustaining  charac- 
ter of  the  government.  Ellsworth,  avowing  a  change  of  ophi- 
ion,  moved  that  they  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Ti-esisury  of  the 
United  States.*  ''  If  the  genei-al  legislature,''  said  Dickinson, 
"  should  be  left  dependent  on  the  state  legislatures,  it  would 
bo  hai>py  for  us  if  we  had  never  met  in  this  room."  The  mo- 
tion of  Ellsworth  was  carried  by  nine  states  against  Massacbu- 
setta  and  South  Carolina.  |  The  compensation  which  he  and 
Sherman  would  have  fixeti  at  five  dollars  a  day,  and  the  same 
for  every  thirty  miles  of  travel,  was  left  "  to  be  ascertained  by 
law."  ^ 

In  the  distribution  of  representatives  among  the  states  no 
change  was  made ;  but  to  the  rule  of  one  member  of  the  honse 
for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants  Madison  objected  that  in 
the  coming  increase  of  population  it  would  render  the  number 
excessive.     "  The  government,"  replied   Gorham,  "  will  not 

•OHpin,  123S;  Elliot,  879. 
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BO  long  as  to  produce  this  elTect.     Can  it  be  Buppo3od  tliat 

is  vast  cjjuntry,  including  the  western  territory,  will  one  hun- 

aud  fifty  years  hence  remain  one  nation  I  "  *     The  clause 

'or  the  time  unanimously  made  to  read :  "  not  exceeding 

ine  for  every  forty  tlioueand." 

As  the  first  qualification  for  membership  of  the  legislature, 
it  wa«  agreed,  and  it  so  remains,  that  the  candidate  at  tiie  time 
of  his  election  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he 
should  be  chosen.  It  is  not  rerjuired  that  a  representative 
should  reside  in  the  district  wliich  he  may  be  elected  to  repre- 
mt. 
Citizenship  was  indispensable ;  and,  before  a  comer  from  a 
foreign  country  could  be  electe<l  to  the  house,  he  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  three  years ;  before  eligibility  to  the  senate,  for  at  least 
'our.  "  I  do  not  choose,"  said  Mason,  "  to  let  foreigners  and 
venturers  make  laws  for  us  and  govern  us  without  that  local 
owledge  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the  representative." 
^_l\.nd  he  moved  for  seven  years  instead  of  three.f  To  this  all 
^Kie  states  agreed  except  Connecticut. 

^1  From  respect  to  Wilson,  who  was  born  and  educated  in 
^^cotland,  the  sul)ject  was  taken  up  once  more,  Gerry,  on  the 
tliirteenth,  wished  none  to  be  elected  but  men  bom  in  the 
land.  Williamson  preferred  a  residence  of  nine  years  to 
^0even.  if.  Hamilton  proposed  to  require  only  citizenship  and 
^Bnhabitancy,'*  and  Madison  seconded  him.  In  proof  of  the 
advantage  of  encouraging  emigration,  Wilson  cited  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  youngest  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  except  Georgia, 
yet  among  the  foremost  in  jiopulation  and  prosperity ;  almost 
all  the  general  officers  of  her  line  in  the  late  anny  and  three  of 
her  dejMities  to  the  convention — Roljert  Morris,  Fitzsimons, 
luid  himself — were  not  natives,  fl  But  Connecticut,  Peimsyl- 
vania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  which  voted  with  Hamilton 
and  Madison,  were  ovcqwwered  by  the  seven  other  states,  of 
wliich,  on  this  question,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  were  the  most  stubborn.^ 


•Gilpin.  1263;  Elliot,  392. 
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Gonvemcur  Morris  desired  that  the  proviso  of  seven  yean 
should  not  affect  any  person  tlien  a  citizen.  On  this  candid 
motion  New  Jersey  joined  the  four  more  liberal  states ;  but 
Rutledge,  Charles  Pinclaiey,  Iklason,  and  Baldwin  spoke  with 
inveterate  tenacity  for  the  dLsfranchisemeut  against  Gorham, 
Madison,  Morris,  and  Wilson ;  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  five 
states  to  six.* 

For  a  senator,  citizenship  for  nine  years  was  required; 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  alone  finding  the 
number  of  years  excessive.f  Three  days  later,  power  was 
vested  in  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  imi- 
form  rule  of  naturalization  throughout  the  United  States.  J 

The  committee  of  detail  had  evaded  the  question  of  a  prop- 
erty qualificatiou  for  the  members  of  the  federal  legislature 
and  other  braucliea  of  the  government  by  referring  it  to  legis- 
lative discretion.  Charles  Pinckney,  who  wished  to  require 
for  the  president  a  fortune  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  for  a  judge  h;ilf  as  much,  and  a  like  proportion  for  the 
members  of  the  national  legislature,  ventured  no  more  than  to 
move  generally  that  a  ]>roperty  qualification  should  he  required 
of  them  all.'*  Fmnklin  made  answer:  "I  dislike  everything 
that  tends  to  debase  tlie  spirit  of  the  common  people.  If 
honesty  is  often  the  companion  of  wealth,  and  if  poverty  u 
exposed  to  pecnliar  temptation,  the  possession  of  ]>roporty 
increases  the  desire  for  more.  Some  of  tlie  greatest  rogues  I 
was  ever  acquainted  with  were  the  richest  rogues.  Remember, 
the  scripture  requires  in  rulers  that  they  should  be  men  hating 
oovetousness.  If  this  constitution  should  betray  a  great  par- 
tiality to  the  rich,  it  will  not  only  hurt  us  in  the  esteem  of  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  men  in  Eurojie,  bnt  discourage 
the  common  people  from  removing  to  this  country."  ]  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  general  "  no."  The  question  waa  for 
a  while  left  open,  but  the  constitution  finally  escajied  without 
imposing  a  property  qualification  on  any  person  in  the  public 
employ. 

Various  efforts  were  made  by  Gorham,  Mercer,  King,  and 
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Gonvemeur  Morris  to  follow  the  precedent  of  tlie  British  par- 
liauieDt,  and  constitute  a  less  nuiulK;r  than  a  majority  in  each 
honse  sufficient  for  a  quorum,  lest  the  secession  of  a  few  mem- 
bers should  fatally  interrupt  the  course  of  public  business. 
But,  by  the  exertions  of  Wilson  an*!  Ellsworth,  Randolph  and 
ISIadison,  power  was  all  but  unanimously  given  to  each  branch 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  meml>er8,  in  such  manner 

nd  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  might  provide.  More- 
over, each  liouse  received  the  jjower,  unknown  to  the  confed- 
eracy, to  expel  a  meml)er  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thii-ds 
of  those  voting.* 

What  should   distinguish   the  "electors"  of  the   United 
Stat«8  from  their  citizens  ?  the  constituency  of  the  house  of 

jpresentatives  of  the  United  States  from  the  jwople  ?    The 

jjxirt  of  the  committee  ran  thus :  "  The  qualifications  of  the 
slcctors  shall  be  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  the 
electors  in  the  several  states  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
liheir  own  legislatures."  f  Gouvenieur  Morris  dt-sired  to  re- 
strain the  I'ight  of  suffrage  to  freeholders ;  and  he  thought  it 
not  proper  that  the  qualifications  «f  the  national  legislature 
should  depend  on  the  will  of  the  states.     "  The  states,"  said 

Cllsworth,  "  are  the  best  judges  of  the  circumstances  and  tem- 
per of  their  own  people."  X  "  Eight  or  nine  states,"  remarked 
Mason,  '•  have  extended  the  right  of  suffrage  beyond  the  free- 
holders. What  wiU  the  people  tiiere  say  if  any  should  be 
disfranchised?"*  "Abridgments  of  the  right  of  suffrage," 
declared  Butler,  "  tend  to  revolution."  "  The  freeholders  of 
the  country,"  replied  Dickinson,  "  are  the  best  guardians  of 
liberty  ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  them  is  a  neceesaty 
defence  against  the  dangerous  influence  of  those  multitudes 
without  property  and  without  principle,  with  which  our  coun- 
try, like  all  others,  will  in  time  abound.  As  to  the  uuix>pu- 
larity  of  the  innovation,  it  is  chimericaL  The  great  mass  of 
our  citizens  is  composed  at  this  time  of  freehol<ler8,  and  will 
be  pleased  witli  it."  "  Ought  not  every  man  who  jjays  a  tax," 
aaked  Ellsworth,  "  to  vote  for  the  representative  who  is  to  levy 
ind  dispose  of  his  money  ?  "  [     "  The  time,"  said  Gonvemeur 
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Morris,  "is  not  distant  when  this  country  will  a1>ound  with 
nienbanics  and  manufacturers,  who  will  receive  their  bread 
from  their  employers.  Will  such  men  be  the  secure  and  faith- 
ful guardians  of  hberty — the  impregnable  barrier  against  aris- 
tocracy? The  ignorant  and  the  dependent  can  be  ajs  little 
trusted  with  the  public  interest  as  children.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  people  are  at  present  freeholders,  and  these  will  certainly 
be  pleased  with  the  restriction."  *  "The  true  idea,''  said  Ma- 
son, "  is  that  every  man  having  evidence  of  attachment  to  the 
society,  and  permanent  common  interest  with  it,<ought  to  share 
in  all  its  rights  and  privileges."  "  In  several  of  the  states," 
said  Madison,  "  a  freehold  is  now  the  qualification.  Viewing 
the  subject  in  its  merits  alone,  the  freeholders  of  the  country 
would  be  the  safest  depositories  of  re]iubhcan  liberty.  In 
future  times,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  will  not  only  be 
without  property  in  land,  but  property  of  any  sort.  These 
will  either  combine  under  the  influence  of  their  common  situa- 
tion, in  which  case  the  rights  of  property  and  the  public  lib- 
erty will  not  be  secure  in  their  hands,  or,  what  is  more  proba- 
ble, they  will  become  the  tools  of  opulence  and  ambition ;  in 
which  rase  there  will  be  equal  danger  on  another  side."  f 
Franklin  reasoned  against  the  restriction  from  the  noblencea 
of  character  that  the  possession  of  the  electoral  franchise  in- 
spires. X  "  The  idea  of  restraining  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
freeholders,"  said  Rutledge,  "would  create  division  among  the 
people,  and  make  enemies  of  all  those  who  should  be  exclud- 
ed." *  The  movement  of  ^f orris  toward  a  freehold  qualifica- 
tion gained  no  vote  but  that  of  Delaware  ;  and  the  section  aa 
reported  was  unanimously  approved. 

Each  state  was  therefore  left  to  fi.x  for  itself  within  its 
own  hmite  its  conditions  of  sivffnuje ;  but  where,  as  in  New 
York  and  Marj-land,  a  discrimination  was  made  in  different 
elections,  the  convention  apjilied  the  most  liberal  nile  adopted 
in  the  state  to  the  elections  of  menilKjrs  of  congress,  accejiting 
in  advance  any  extensions  of  the  suffrage  that  in  any  of  the 
states  might  grow  out  of  the  development  of  republican  insti- 
tutions.    Had  the  convention  established  a  freehold  or  other 
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qnalification  of  its  own,  it  must  have  taken  upon  itself  the 
introduction  of  this  restriction  into  every  one  of  the  states  of 
e  union. 
On  the  question  of  representation  the  only  embarrasgment 
that  remained  grew  out  of  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  which  sanctioned  the  peq>etual  continuance 
of  tlie  slave-trade.  Everywhere,  always,  hy  everybody,  in  stat- 
utes alike  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  in  speeches,  in  let- 
rs,  slavery  in  those  days  was  spoken  of  as  an  evil.  Every- 
here  in  the  land,  the  free  negro  always,  the  slave  from  the 
instant  of  his  emancipation,  belonged  to  the  class  of  citizens, 
though  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  in  Dela- 
ware, for  all  except  those  who  before  1787  had  already  ac- 
quired the  elective  franchise,*  color  barred  the  way  to  the 
ballot-box.  The  convention  did  nothing  to  diminish  the  rights 
i  black  men  ;  and,  to  the  inca2>acitit's  under  which  they  labored 
any  of  the  states,  it  was  careful  to  add  no  new  one.  Jladi- 
son,  in  the  following  February,  recommending  the  constitution 
'or  ratification,  writes  :  "  It  is  admitted  that,  if  the  laws  were 
restore  the  rights  which  have  been  taken  away,  the  negroes 
could  no  longer  be  refused  an  equal  share  of  representation 
•with  the  other  inhabitants."  f  The  convention  had  agreed  to 
the  enumeration  of  two  fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the  representa- 
ve  population ;  but  a  new  complication  was  introduced  by 
sanction  which  the  committee  of  detail  had  lent  to  the  per- 
taitj  of  the  slave-trade. 

"  I  never  can  agree,"  said  King,  in  the  debate  of  the  eighth, 
to  let  slaves  be  imported  without  limitation  of  time,  and  be 
presented  in  the  national  legislature."  :{: 

(iouvemeur  Morris  then  moved  that  there  should  be  no 
prcR'utation  but  of  "  free  inhabitants."     "  I  never  will  eon- 
r  in  upliolding  domestic  slavery.     It  is  a  nefarious  institu- 
n.     It  is  the  curse  of  heaven  on  the  states  where  it  prevails. 
pare  the  free  regions  of  the  inid<ile  states,  where  a  rich 
noble  cultivation  marks  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 

*  I  so  interpret  the  Delaware  statute  of  1787. 
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the  people,  with  the  misery  and  poverty  which  overgpreiul  the 
barren  wastes  of  Virginia,  Maiylaud,  and  the  other  states 
having  slaves.  Travel  tlirough  tiie  whole  continent,  and  you 
behold  the  prospect  continually  varying  with  the  apjx^ranoe 
and  disappearance  of  slavery.  The  moment  you  leave  the 
e^istem  states  and  enter  New  York,  the  effects  of  the  institu- 
tion become  visible.  Passing  through  the  Jerseys  and  enter- 
ing Pennsylvania,  every  criterion  of  superior  improvement 
witnesses  the  change;  proceed  southwardly',  and  every  step 
you  take  through  the  great  regions  of  slaves  presents  a  desert 
increasing  with  the  increasing  proportion  of  these  wretclied 
beings.  Upon  what  principle  shall  slaves  be  computed  in  the 
representation  ?  Are  they  men  i  Then  make  them  citixens 
and  let  them  vote.  Are  they  property  ?  Why,  then,  is  no 
other  property  included  ?  The  houses  in  this  city  are  worth 
more  than  all  the  wretched  slaves  who  cover  the  rice-swampj. 
of  South  Carolina.  The  admission  of  slaves  into  the  repreeen- 
tation,  when  fairly  explained,  comes  to  this:  that  the  inhabit- 
ant of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  who  goes  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  humanity 
tears  away  his  fellow-creatures  from  their  dearest  connections 
and  damns  them  to  the  most  cruel  bondage,  shall  have  more 
vot«8  in  a  government  instituted  for  protection  of  the  rights  of 
mankind  than  tlie  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  who 
view.s  with  a  laudable  horror  so  nefarious  a  practice.  I  will  add, 
tiiat  dotnestic  slavery  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  aris- 
tocratic couutenanc«  of  the  proposed  constitution.  The  vassal- 
age of  the  poor  has  ever  been  the  favorite  offspring  of  aristoc- 
racy. And  what  is  the  proposed  compensation  to  the  northern 
states  for  a  sacrifice  of  every  principle  of  right,  of  every  im- 
pulse of  humanity  ?  They  are  to  bind  themselves  to  march 
their  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  southern  states  against  those 
very  slaves  of  whom  they  complain.  They  must  supply  vessels 
and  seamen,  in  case  of  foreign  attack.  The  legislature  will 
have  indefinite  power  to  tax  them  by  excises  and  duties  on  im- 
ports, both  of  which  will  fall  heavier  on  them  than  on  ths 
southern  inhabitants.  On  tlie  other  side,  the  southern  states 
are  not  to  he  restrained  from  importing  fresh  supplies  of 
wretched  Africans,  at  once  to  increase  the  danger  of  attack  and 
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the  difficulty  of  defence ;  nay,  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  it 

an  assurance  of  having  their  votes  in  the  national  govem- 

nient  increased  in  proportion ;  and  are,  at  the  t^anie  time,  to 

ve  their  exports  and  their  slaves  exempt  from  all  coutribu- 

ns  for  the  public  service.     1  will  sooner  submit  myself  to  a 

tax  for  paying  for  all  the  negroes  in  the  United  Sfcites  than 

die  posterity  with  such  a  constitution."  *     Dayton  seconded 

16  motion,  tliat  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  might  appear, 

whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  amendment.f     Charles 

Piuckney  "  considered  the  fisheries  and  the  western  frontier  as 

more  burdensome  to  the  United  States  than  the  slaves."  :^ 

ikon  thought  an  agreement  to  the  clause  would  be  no  bar  to 

e  object  of  the  motion,  which  itself  was  premature.     New 

Jersey  voted  aye,  ten  states  in  the  negative.     So  ended  the 

skirmish  preliminary  to  the  struggle  on  the  continuance  of  the 

slave-trade. 

Great  as  was  the  advance  from  the  articles  of  tlie  confeder- 
acy, the  new  grants,  not  less  than  the  old  ones,  of  power  to  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  unposts, 
and  excises,  and  collect  them ;  to  regulate  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce ;  alone  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  of 
foreign  coin ;  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 
and  establish  post-oflices,  were  accepted  on  the  sixteenth,  with 
litlle  dilTerence  of  opinion.* 

No  one  disputed  the  necessity  of  clothing  the  United 
States  with  power  "  to  borrow  money."  The  committee  of  dc- 
'ail  added  a  continuance  of  the  permission  "  to  emit  bills  on 
tlie  credit  of  the  United  States."  [     Fom-  years  before,  Ilarail- 

|<nn,  in  Lis  careful  enumeration  of  the  defects  in  the  coufeder- 
*tion,  pronounced  that  this  authority  "  to  emit  an  unfunded 
1*per  as  the  sign  of  value  ought  not  to  continue  a  formal  part 
<*f  the  constitution,  nor  ever,  hercafter,  to  be  employed ;  being, 
">  it*  nature,  pregnant  with  abuses,  and  liable  to  be  made  the 
^^m  of  imposition  and  fraud;  holding  out  temptations 
equally  pernicious  to  the  integrity  of  government  and  to  the 
nioralg  of  the  people."  ^ 


,      a 

1 


•Oilpln.  1263-1285;  Elliot,  892,  893. 

f  Oilpin,  1265;  Elliot.  393. 

}  Gilpin,  136S,  1266 ;  Elliot,  393-897. 


•Gilpin,  1S43;  Elliot,  484. 
I  fiilpin,  I •232:  Elliot,  378. 
*  nimilton'B  Works,  11.,  271. 
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Gouvemeur  Morris  on  the  fifteenth  recited  the  history  of 
paper  emissions  and  the  perseverance  of  the  legislative  aasem- 
T)liea  in  repeating  them,  though  well  aware  of  all  their  distress- 
ing effects,  and  drew  the  iiLference  that,  were  the  national  l^is- 
latnre  formed  and  a  war  to  break  out,  this  ruinous  expedient, 
if  not  guarded  against,  would  be  again  resorted  to.*  On  tho 
sixteenth  he  moved  to  strike  out  the  power  to  emit  bills  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  "  If  the  United  States,"  said  he, 
"  have  credit,  such  bills  will  be  unnecessary ;  if  they  have  not, 
they  will  be  unjust  and  useless."  f  Butler  was  urgent  for  dis- 
arming the  government  of  such  a  power,  and  seconded  the 
motion.  ^     It  obtained  the  acquiescence  of  Madison. 

Mason  of  Virginia  "  had  a  mortal  hatred  to  paper  money, 
yet,  as  he  could  not  foresee  all  emergencies,  ho  was  unwilling 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  legisLiture.  The  late  war  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  had  such  a  prohibition  existed.''  *•  "  The 
power,"  said  Gorham,  "  as  far  as  it  will  be  necessary  or  safe,  is 
involved  in  that  of  borrowing  money."  ||  Mercer  of  Mary- 
land was  unwilling  to  deny  to  the  government  a  discretion  on 
tliis  point ;  Ixisides,  he  held  it  impolitic  to  excite  the  opposition 
to  the  constitution  of  all  those  who,  like  himself,  were  friends 
to  pai>er  money .•*■  "  This,"  said  Ellsworth,  "  is  a  favorable 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper  money,  which 
can  in  no  case  be  necessary.  The  power  may  do  barm,  never 
good.  Give  the  goveninieiit  credit,  and  other  resources  will 
offer."  0  Randolph,  notwithstanding  his  antijiathy  to  paper 
money,  could  not  foresee  all  the  occasions  that  might  arise.  J 
"  Paper  money,"  said  Wilson,  "  can  never  succeed  while  its 
mischiefs  are  remembered ;  and,  as  long  as  it  can  be  resorted 
to,  it  will  be  a  bar  to  other  resources."  |  "  Rather  than  give 
the  power,"  said  John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  "  I  would 
reject  the  whole  plan."  J 

With  the  full  recollection  of  the  need,  or  seeming  need,  of 
paper  money  in  tlie  revolution,  with  the  menace  of  danger  in 


•Gilpin,  18S4;  Elliot,  429. 
f  Gilpin,  1S43  ;  Elliot,  4S4. 
^Gilpin,  1S44;  Elliot,  484. 
«  Ibid. 
I  Gilpi^  1344  ;  Elliot,  43S. 


^Gilpin,  1S44,  1S4S;  Elliot, 

0  Gilpin,  I84A;  Elliot,  435. 

1  Ibid. 
$IbiJ. 
I  Gilpin,  I84« ;  Elliot,  485. 
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future  time  of  war  from  its  prohibition,  authority  to  issue  bills 
'  credit  tbat  should  lie  legal-tender  was  refused  to  the  general 
svemment  by  the  vote  of  nine  states  against  Xew  Jersey 
and  Maryland.     It  was  Madison  who  decided  the  vote  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  he  hafi  left  his  testimony  that  "  the  pretext  for  a 
paper  currency,  and  particularly  for  making  the  bills  a  tender, 
either  for  public  or  private  debts,  was  cut  off."     This  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  clause,  made  at  the  time  of  its  adoption 
alike  by  its  authore  and  by  its  opponents,*  accepted  by  all  the 
^jtatesmen  of  that  age,  not  open  to  dispute  because  too  clear  for 
^Btgument,  and  never  disputed  so  long  as  any  one  man  who  took 
^Hart  in  framing  the  constitution  remained  alive. 
^»     History  can  not  name  a  man  who  has  gained  enduring 
honor  by  causing  the  issue  of  pai>er  money.     Wherever  such 

^B  ♦  For  Madison's  narrative  and  opinion,  ace  Gilpin,  1344-1346,  and  note  on 
^^■46  ;  Elliot,  434,  43S.  The  accuracy  of  tlic  tiistorical  slietcti  of  Luther  Martin, 
^HBcially  addressed,  27  January  1788,  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  of 
^Hbryland,  has  in  ninety-six  years  never  been  questioned.  It  may  be  found  in 
^BOiot,  i.,  369,  370,  and  is  as  fotlans : 

^H  "  By  our  original  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  oonprcss  have  power  to  borrow 
^Htoner  and  emit  bills  of  credit  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  agreeable  to 
which  was  the  report  on  tliis  system  as  mude  by  the  committee  of  detail.  When  we 
came  to  this  part  of  the  report,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  norda  '  to  emit 
biQiof  credit,'  Against  tbc  motion  wo  urged  that  it  would  be  improper  to  deprive 
the  congress  of  that  power  ;  that  it  would  be  a  novelty  unprecedented  to  establish 
I  government  which  should  not  have  such  authority ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  look 
(orvard  into  futurity  so  far  as  to  decide  that  events  might  not  happen  that  should 
naler  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  that  we  doubted 
vhethcr,  if  a  war  should  take  place,  it  would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  defend 
Itelf  without  having  recourse  to  paper  credit,  in  which  case  there  would  be  a 
Ity  of  becoming  a  prey  to  our  enemies  or  violating  the  constitution  of  our 
lent ;  and  that,  considering  the  administration  of  the  government  would  be 
Pinxipally  in  the  bands  of  the  wealthy,  there  could  be  little  reason  to  fear  an 
•blue  of  the  power  by  an  unnecessary  or  injurious  exercise  of  it.  But,  sir,  a  ma- 
J""'?  of  the  convention,  being  wise  beyond  every  event,  and  being  willing  to  risk 
•".»  I»>litic«l  evil  rather  than  admit  the  idea  of  a  paper  emission  in  any  possible 
""i  refused  to  trust  this  authority  to  a  government  to  which  they  were  lavishing 
""OKWt  anlimitcd  powers  of  taxation,  and  to  the  mercy  of  which  they  were  will- 
""?  Windly  to  trust  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  every  state  la  the 
""rail ;  ini]  t(,ey  erased  that  clause  from  the  system." 

with  regard  to  the  paper  money  issued  during  the  late  civil  war,  congress 

""l"!  the  difliculty  by  obtaining,  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  from  the  whole 

•  ciittiTj  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  indemnity  ;  and,  while  the  country 

"■"w  itself  responsible  for  the  debt  which  was   contracted,  the  amendment  pr» 

*^n^  the  original  clause  of  the  constitution  in  its  full  integrity  and  vigor. 
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paper  has  been  employed,  it  has  in  every  case  thrown  upon  its 
authors  the  burden  of  exculpation  under  the  plea  of  pressing 
necessity. 

Pajwr  money  has  no  hold,  and  from  its  very  nature  can  ao- 
qniie  no  hold,  cm  the  conscience  or  affections  of  the  people. 
It  impairs  all  certainty  of  possession,  and  taxes  none  so  heavily 
as  the  class  who  earn  their  scant  possession  by  daily  labor.  It 
injures  the  husbandman  by  a  twofold  diminution  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  his  harvest.  It  is  the  favorite  of  those 
who  eeek  gain  without  willingness  to  toil ;  it  is  the  deadly  foe 
of  industry.  No  powerful  political  party  ever  permanently 
rested  for  support  on  the  tlieory  that  it  is  wise  and  right.  No 
statesman  lias  been  thought  well  of  by  his  kind  in  a  succeeding 
generation  for  having  been  its  promoter.* 

In  the  plan  of  government,  concerted  between  the  members 
from  Coiuiecticut,  especially  Shenuan  and  Ellsworth,  there  was 
this  further  article :  "  That  the  legislatures  of  the  indi\'idua] 
states  ought  not  to  possess  a  right  to  emit  bills  of  credit  for  a 
currency,  or  to  make  any  tender  laws  for  the  payment  or  dis- 
charge of  debts  or  contracts  in  any  manner  different  from  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,  or  in  any  manner  to  obstruct  or  im- 
pede tlie  recovery  of  debts,  whereby  the  interests  of  foreigners 
or  the  citizens  of  any  other  state  may  be  affected."t 

The  committee  of  detail  had  re|K)rted :  "  No  state,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  tlie  United  States,  shall  emit 
bills  of  credit."  With  a  nobler  and  siifer  trust  in  the  power  of 
truth  and  right  over  opinion,  Sherman  on  the  tweuty-eighUj, 
scorning  compromise,  cried  out :  "  This  is  the  favorable  i-risis 
for  crusLing  paper  money,"  and,  joining  Wilson,  they  two  pft>- 
poeed  to  make  the  prohibition  absolute.     Gorham  feared  that 

•  This  puragraph  is  n  very  fot-bk-  abstract  of  the  avoweil  convictinns  of  the 
great  statesmen  ami  juriBta  who  made  the  conftitiition.  Their  words  are  homely 
and  direct  eondcnination ;  and  they  come  not  from  one  party.  Rieh.irrt  Henry 
Lee  is  as  strong  in  his  dcnundaiion  as  Watihin^on,  Sherman,  or  Robert  U.  Ljrin;:- 
eton.  William  Patcrson  of  New  Jersey  wrote  in  17S6  a^  follows  :  "  An  increa** 
of  paper  money,  cspeciiilly  if  it  be  a  tender,  will  dertroy  what  little  credit  is  left ; 
will  bewilder  conscience  !n  the  mazei<  of  dishonest  speculations ;  will  allure  fame 
and  constrain  others  into  the  porpetrntion  of  knavish  tricks ;  will  turn  vice  into  a 
legal  virtue ;  and  sanctify  iniquity  by  law,''  etc. — From  the  holograph  of  WilUtm 
Paterson. 

f  Sherman's  life,  in  Biography  of  the  Signen,  iL,  48. 
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the  absolute  prohibition  would  rotise  the  most  desperate  oppo- 
sition ;  but  four  northern  states  and  four  southern  states,  Mary- 
land being  divided.  New  Jersey  absent,  and  Virginia  alone  in 
the  negative,  placed  in  the  constitution  these  unequivocal  words : 
"No  state  shall  emit  bills  of  credit."  The  second  part  of  the 
clause,  "  No  state  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,"  was  accepted  without  a  dissen- 
tient state.  So  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  is  to  be  the  end 
forever  of  pajjor  money,  whether  issued  by  the  several  statca 
or  by  tlie  United  states,  if  the  constitution  shall  be  rightly  in- 
terpreted and  honestly  obeyed. 

It  was  ever  the  wish  of  Sherman  and  Ellsworth  to  prohibit 
"  the  discharge  of  debts  or  contracts  in  any  manner  dillercnt 
from  the  agreement  of  the  parties."  Among  the  aggressions 
made  by  the  states  on  the  rights  of  other  states,  Madison,  in 
his  enumeration,*  names  the  enforced  payment  of  debts  in 
paper  money,  the  enforced  discharge  of  debts  by  the  convey- 
ance of  land  or  other  property,  tlie  instalment  of  debts,  and  the 
"occlusion"  of  courts.  For  the  two  last  of  these  wrongs  no 
remedy  was  as  yet  provided. 

King  moved  to  add,  as  in  the  ordinance  of  congress  for  the 
establishment  of  new  states,  "  a  prohil^ition  on  the  states  to  in- 
terfere in  private  contracts."  f  "  This  would  be  going  too 
far,"  interposed  Gouverneur  Morris.  "There  are  a  thousand 
laws  relating  to  bringing  actions,  limitations  of  actions,  and 
the  hke,  which  aifect  contracts.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  will  be  a  protection  in  cases  within  their  juris- 
diction ;  ^vithin  the  state  itself  a  majority  must  rule,  whatever 
may  be  the  mischief  done  among  themselves."  j;.  "  Why,  then, 
proliibit  bills  of  credit?"  inquired  Sherman.  Wilson  was  in 
favor  of  King's  motion.  Madison  admitted  tliat  inconveni- 
ences might  arise  from  such  a  prohibition,  but  thouglit  on  the 
whole  its  utility  would  overbalance  them.  lie  conceived,  how- 
<;vur,  that  a  negative  on  the  state  laws  could  alone  secure  the 
end.  Evasions  might  and  would  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  legislatures.*  His  colleague  Mason  replied  :  "  The  mo- 
tion "  of  King  "  is  carrying  the  restraint  too  far.     Cases  will 


•  Madison,  i.,  321. 

f  GUpiD,  U43;  ElUot,  48S. 
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happen  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  where  some  kind  of  interfer- 
ence will  be  proper  and  essential"  He  mentioned  the  case  of 
limiting  the  period  for  bringing  actions  on  open  account,  that 
of  bonds  after  a  lapse  of  time,  asking  whether  it  was  proper  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  states  from  making  provision  in  such 
cases.* 

"The  answer  to  these  objections  is,"  Wilson  explained, 
"  that  retrospective  interferences  only  are  to  be  prohibited." 
"  Is  not  that  already  done,*'  asked  Madison,  "  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  expfM  facto  laws,  which  will  oblige  the  judges  to  de- 
clare such  interferences  nuU  and  void  ?  "  f  Bnt  the  prohibu 
tion  which,  on  the  motion  of  Gerry  and  McIIenry,  had  beca 
adopted  six  days  l>efore,  was  a  limitation  on  the  powers  of  con- 
gress. Instead  of  King's  motion,  Rutledge  advised  to  extend 
that  limitation  to  the  indiviilual  states  ;|  and  accordingly  they, 
too,  were  now  forbidden  to  pass  bills  of  attainder  or  exjtast 
facto  laws  by  the  vote  of  seven  states  agaiugt  Connecticut, 
Marj'land,  and  Virginia,  Massachusetts  being  absent.  So  the 
motion  of  King,  whicli  had  received  hearty  support  only  from 
Wilson,  waa  set  aside  by  a  very  great  majority. 

The  next  morning  "  Dickinson  mentioned  to  tlie  house  that, 
on  cxamiuuig  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  he  found  that  the 
term  ejo  pout  fiwto  related  to  criminal  cases  only ;  that  tlie 
words  would  consequently  not  restrain  the  states  from  retro- 
spective laws  in  civil  cases ;  and  that  some  further  provision 
for  tliis  purj^oso  would  be  requisite."  *  Of  tliis  remark  the 
convention  at  the  moment  took  no  note;  and  the  clause  of 
Kutledge  was  left  in  the  draft  then  making  of  the  constitution, 
as  the  pro\asion  against  the  "  stay  laws  and  occlusion  of  courts  " 
so  much  warned  against  by  Madisttn,  "the  payment  or  dis- 
ohai^  of  debts  or  contracts  in  any  manner  different  from  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,"  as  demanded  by  Sherman  and  Eilfl- 
worth.  I 

*  Gilpin,  1448 ;  Elliot,  4S6.  |  Gilpin,  1399,  1444  ;  EUiot,  4«2,  48S. 

\  Ex  putt  faeto,  not  rt'trospectivc,  wa«  the  form  iisod  by  Rutledge.  Correct  j 
flilpin,  J444,  by  tlic  Journal  of  tin-  Convention,  in  Elliot,  L,  271,  »od  oomparej 
Elliot,  i.,  2.->7.  •  Gilpin,  14&0  ;  Elliot,  488. 

I  Tlist  no  other  motion  in  form  or  sulistanoe  was  arlopted  by  the  oonTonti 
till  after  the  draft  went  iniu  the  llaud^  of  the  eomiuittoe  of  style  and  revision,  ap 
pears  from  a  most  careful  oompariBon  of  the  printed  journal  of  the  ooDTCutiun,  < 
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f  Among  the  prohibitions  ou  the  states  which  the  committee 
of  detail  reported  ou  the  twenty-eighth,  was  that  of  laying  du- 
ties on  uujx)rt*.  "  Particular  states,"  observed  Mason,  "  may 
wish  to  encourage  by  itnpost  duties  certain  manufactures  for 
which  they  enjoy  natural  advantages,  as  Virginia  the  manufac- 
ture of  hemp,  etc."  *  Madison  re[>Hed  :  "  The  encouragement 
manufactures  in  that  mode  requires  duties,  not  only  on  im- 
rts  directly  from  foreign  coimtries,  but  from  the  other  states 
In  the  union,  wliich  would  re\nva  all  the  mischiefs  experienced 
from  the  want  of  a  general  government  over  commerce."  f 
King  propoeed  to  extend  the  proliibition  not  to  impoi-ts  only, 
bat  also  to  exports,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  states  from  taxing 
either.  Shenuan  added,  that,  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  states  should  not  levy  taxes  ou  im- 
rtations  except  for  tlie  use  of  the  United  States.  This  raove- 
leut  Gouvemeur  Morris  supported  as  a  regulation  necessary 
to  prevent  the  Atlantic  states  from  endeavoring  to  tax  the 
western  states  and  promote  their  fiei)arate  interest  by  opposing 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  would  drive  the  west- 
em  j)eople  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  George  Clymer 
of  Pennsylvania  "  thought  the  encouragement  of  the  western 
country  was  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  old  states.  If  the  states 
I  kve  such  different  interests  that  they  cannot  be  left  to  regu- 
^Bite  their  own  manufactures,  without  eneomitering  the  interests 
^Bof  other  states,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  are  not  fit  to  compose 
^^>iie  natiom"  J  King  did  not  wish  to  ''  interfere  too  much  with 
tlie  policy  of  states  respecting  their  manufactures,"  holding 
such  a  policy  of  protection  in  a  separate  state  might  be 
essary.  '•  Revenue,"  he  reminded  the  house,  "  was  the  ob- 
of  the  general  legislature."  *  By  a  large  majority  the  pro- 
'ition  on  the  several  states  of  taxing  imports  was  made  de- 
nt on  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States ; 
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Lfendf 

I  )MirD4l  M  prcsctred  in  maniiBcript,  nf  ever;  scrap  of  paper  containing  any  mo- 

1  or  tkctcb  of  a  motion  prescrre<l  among  the  records  of  t)ic  convention  in  the 

!  di'partrocnt,  of  llie  debates  of  the  convonlion  as  reported  by  Madison,  and  of 

f  H'rcral  oopici"  of  tlic  broadside  wiiicli  were  used  for  the  entry  of  amendments 

'  Washington,  by  Madison,  liy  Brearley,  by  Gilman,  by  Johnson,  and  another, 

|*luch  vxma  to  be  that  of  tlie  secretary,  Jackson. 

'Gilpin,  1445 ;  Elliot,  486.  t  Gilpin,  144R,  1417  ;  Elliot,  461 

f  Ibid.  *  Gilpin,  1447  ;  EUiot,  47S. 
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iuid  with  this  limitation  it  was  carried  without  a  dissentieDt 
vote.  The  extending  of  the  prohibition  to  exports  obtained  a 
iiMJoritr  of  but  one.  That  taxes  on  imports  or  exports  hy  the 
states,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  gained  everj'  state 
but  lilassachuBctts  and  Maryland.  The  power  to  protect  do- 
mestic manufactures  by  imposts  was  taken  away  from  the 
states,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  incident  to  the  raising  of  revenue,  was 
OOtitined  to  the  United  States. 

The  coimtry  had  been  filled  with  schemes  for  a  division  of 
the  thirteen  states  into  two  or  more  separate  groups ;  tlie  con- 
veiitioii,  following  its  committee  of  detail,  would   suffer  no 
•tate  to  enter  into  any  confederation,  or  even  into  a  treaty  or 
Allianoe  with  any  confederation.     The  restriction  was  absolute. 
To  make  it  still  more  clear  and  peremptory,  it  was  re])eated 
Aud  enlarged  in  another  article,  which  declared  not  only  that 
^W>  atate  shall  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  any 
f^rotgD  power,"  but  that  "  no  state  shall  enter  into  any  agree- 
MMOt  or  compact  witli  any  other  state."  *     Each  state  was  oon- 
Iwhl  in  its  government  strictly  to  its  own  duties  within  itself. 
As  to  slavery,  it  was  by  a  imanimous  consent  treated  as  a 
lUlttJiiil  interest;   freedom  existed  in  all  the  states;   slavery 
^Mi  *  rdation  cstablislied  within  a  state  by  its  own  law.     Un- 
sWr  iKf  »OT«'ivignty  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  the  laws  of  m. 
VtfkM^Y  \IW  wot  on  British  soil  prevail  over  the  imperial  law. 
Uk  Wk*  *M«aMor  in  America,  a  slave  in  one  American  colony, 
lIlMJiMll  K(«iw«>)f  on  tlic  soil  of  anotlier,  was  subject  only  to  tlie 
ib»i»  cokwy  in  which  he  might  be  found.     It  remainetl 
•«»  (liwUtfMtion  of  independence ;  not  as  an  innovation, 
Uut  na  tlw  wuiUuuanoe  of  an  established  fact.     The  articles  of 
•11  t\H>k  no  note  of  slavery,  except  by  withholding 
•  ^  .'f  iutunntizcuship  from  the  slave.     Tlie  enu- 
■M  W5»8  in  the  distribution  of  political  power  a 
o  so  long  as  congress  voted  by  states  and 
,-.,  ,  .  ,,u*itioiis  of  revenue  to  wealth  alone. 

>  ^\iai.<titution  in  which  representation  in  one 

'ur\»  was  made  to  depend  on  population, 

i.  .n^v......  jU  interest  of  the  states  in  which  slaves 
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ded  to  Lave  them  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
population  equally  with  the  free  negroes  and  the  wLites.  They 
eo  far  succeeded  that  the  slave  inhabitants  were  held  to  be  a 
part  of  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  peoi>le  of  the  United  States, 
and  BLB  such  were  entitled  to  bring  a  proportional  increase  of 
representation  to  the  state  in  which  they  abode.  For  this  pur- 
pose of  representation  tlie  slaves  were  by  a  compromise  allowed 
to  be  counted,  but  only  as  three  out  of  five ;  should  the  master 
see  fit  to  h'berate  the  slave,  he  became  at  once  a  free  iiiliabitant 
and  a  citizen  with  the  right  of  intercitizensiup,  and  of  being 
unted  equally  in  the  representative  population. 
Intercitizenship  was  the  life-blood  of  the  union.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  detail,  changing  only  the  words  "  free 
inhabitants  "  for  "  citizens,"  followed  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion in  declaring  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states."  *  The  slave  remained  a  slave,  but  only  in  states  whoso 
local  laws  penuitted  it. 

After  three  weeks'  reflection,  Cotesworth  Pinckncy.  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  avowed  himself  not  satisfied  with  the 
article;  he  wished  tliat  "some  provision  should  be  included  in 
favor  of  property  in  slaves."  The  article  was  nevcrthelefis 
sdopted,  but  not  unanimously ;  Soutli  C'arolina  voted  against 
it,  and  Georgia  was  divided,  showing  that  discontent  with  the 
waut  of  the  protection  to  slavery  was  seated  in  their  breasts, 
even  so  far  as  to  impugn  the  great  principle  which  was  a 
neccasaiy  condition  of  union, f 

The  convention  proceeded  with  its  work,  and  proposed  that 
My  person  who  should  fiec  frum  justice  should  1)0  delivered 
ip  on  the  demand  of  the  executive  of  the  state  from  which  he 
fled.  Butler  and  Charles  Pinckuey  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
'"  require  fugitive  slaves  to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals. 
"This,"  answered  Wilson,  "  would  oblige  the  executive  of  the 
'tato  to  do  it  at  the  public  expense."  "The  public,"  said 
Slii'rman,  "  can  with  no  more  propriety  seize  and  surrender  a 
«I«Te  or  servant  than  a  horse."  Butler  withdrew  Lis  motion 
Md  the  article  as  proposed  was  unanimously  a.lopted.  f 

•Gilpin,  1240;  EUiot,  881.  f  fiitpin,  M-17;  Elliol,  487. 

}  Gilpin,  1447,  1448 ;  Elliot,  437. 
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The  convention  was  not  unprepared  to  adopt  a  fogitiTB 
elave  law,  for  snch  a  clause  formed  a  part  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  adopted  in  the  preceding  July  for  the  government  of 
tlie  north-western  territory.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  Butler,  after 
the  opportunity  of  reflection  and  consultation,  offered  a  pro- 
posal :  "  That  the  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  another  state 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  justly  claiming  their  ser- 
vice or  labor."  This  for  the  moment  was  agreed  to  without 
dissent.*  The  trouble  and  expense  of  making  the  claim  fell 
on  the  slave-holder ;  the  language  of  the  article  did  not  clearly 
point  out  by  whom  the  runaway  slave  was  to  be  delivered  up. 

*  GUpin,  1456;  Elliot,  492.    Compare  Gilpin,  16B8;  ElUot,  684. 
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CHAPTER  Tin. 


THE   CXiNSTITDTION    IN  DETAIL.      THE   POWERS   OF   CONGRESS, 

CONTDTtTED. 

From  the  Middle  to  tiie  End  of  August  1787. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  Rutledge  insisted  that  it  waa 
necessary  and  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  assume  "  all 
the  state  debts."  A  committee  of  eleven,  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred,  on  tlie  twenty-tirst  reported  a  grant  of  power  to 
the  United  States  to  assume  "  the  debts  of  the  several  states 
incurred  during  the  late  war  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare."  But  the  states  which  liad  done  the  most  toward 
discharging  their  ol)ligation8  were  unwilling  to  share  eqiially 
the  burdens  of  those  which  had  done  the  least ;  and  the  con- 
vention, adopting  on  the  twentj-fifth  tlie  language  of  Ran- 
dolph, affirmed  no  more  than  that  the  engagements  of  the 
confederation  should  be  equally  valid  against  the  United  States 
under  this  constitution.* 

The  convention,  on  the  seventeenth,  agreed  with  its  com- 
mittee in  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  over  the 
erime  of  counterfeiting  their  coins  and  over  crimes  committed 
on  tlie  high  seas,  or  against  the  law  of  nations.f 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  detail  gave  power  to  con- 
grasB  "  to  subdue  a  rebelHon  in  any  state  on  the  ap]>liciition  of 
its  legislature."  Martin,  on  the  seventeenth,  approved  the 
limitation  to  which  Charles  Pincknej,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and 
Langdon  objected.  Ellsworth  moved  to  dispense  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  legislature  of  tlie  rebeUious  state  when  that 
ibody  could  not  meet.     ''  Gerry  was  against  letting  loose  the 

•  Gilpin,  1426 ;  ElUot,  476.  f  Gilinn,  1349 ;  Elliot,  4S7. 
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myrniidons  of  the  United  States  on  a  state  without  its  own 
consent.  The  states  will  be  the  best  judges  in  such  ca,ses. 
More  blood  would  have  been  spilt  in  Massachusetts  in  the  late 
iuflurrectiou  if  the  general  authority  had  intermeddled."  The 
motion  of  Ellsworth  was  adopted ;  but  it  weighed  down  the 
measure  itself,  which  obtained  onlj  four  votes  against  four.* 

We  come  to  a  i-egidatioii  where  the  spirit  of  republicanism 
exercised  its  liunianest  influence.  The  world  had  been  re- 
tarded in  civilization,  unpoverished  and  laid  waste  by  wars  of 
the  personal  ambition  (jf  its  kings.  The  committee  of  detail 
and  the  convention,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  intrusted  the 
power  to  declare  war,  not  to  the  executive,  but  to  the  dehbcr- 
ate  decision  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.t  euch  of 
them  having  a  negative  on  the  other;  and  the  executive  re- 
taining his  negative  on  tlifin  both. 

On  the  eighteenth  Madison  offered  a  series  of  propositions, 
granting  powers  to  dispose  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States; 
to  institute  temporary  governments  for  new  states ;  to  regulate 
afiairs  with  the  Indians;  to  exercise  exclusively  legislative  au- 
thority at  the  seat  of  general  government ;  to  grant  charters  of 
incorporation  where  tlie  public  good  might  require  them  and 
the  autliority  of  a  single  state  might  be  incompetent ;  to  secure 
to  authors  their  copyrights  for  a  1  united  time;  to  establish  a 
university ;  to  encourage  discoveries  and  the  advancement  of 
useful  knowledge.  ^  In  tliat  and  the  next  sitting  Charles 
Pinekney  proposed,  among  other  cessions,  to  grant  immunities 
for  tlie  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  manu- 
factures. They  were  all  unanimously  referretl  to  the  commitr 
tee  of  detail. 

Gerry  would  have  an  army  of  two  or  three  thousand  •  at 
the  most;  a  niunbcr  in  proportion  to  population  greater  tlian 
the  present  army  of  the  Uuitetl  States.  The  power  to  raise 
and  supjwrt  armies  was,  however,  accejited  unanimously,  with 
no  *'  fetter  on  "  it,  except  the  suggestion  then  made  by  Mason 
and  soon  formally  adopted,  that  "no  appropriation  for  tJiat 
use  should  be  for  a  longer  term  tlum  two  years." 


*  Gilpin,  1860,  1861 ;  Elliot,  487,  488. 

t  Gilpin,  1851 ;  Elliot,  4S6.     Elliot,  i.,  247. 

X  Qilpin,  13SS,  1354,  1356;  Elliot,  439,  440. 
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P  The  idea  of  a  navy  was  welcome  to  the  country.  Jefferson 
thought  a  small  one  a  necessity.*  The  convention  accepted 
unanimously  the  clause  giving  power  "  to  build  and  equip 
fleets ; ''  or,  as  the  power  was  more  fitly  defined,  "  to  pro\'idc 
and  maintain  a  navv."  + 

The  report  gave  to  the  general  government  only  power  to 
call  fortli  the  aid  of  the  niiUtla.  J  Mason  moved  to  gi-ant  the 
further  power  of  its  regulation  and  discipline,  for  "thirteen 
states  would  never  concur  in  any  one  system  "  ;  **  but  he  re- 
served "  to  the  states  the  appointment  of  the  oflicers."  In  the 
opinion  of  Ellsworth,  the  motion  went  too  far.  "The  militia 
should  be  under  rules  established  by  the  general  govenimeht 
when  in  actual  service  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  au- 
dority  over  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  taken  from  the  states. 
'Their  consequence  would  pine  away  to  nothing  after  such  a 
sacrifice  of  power.  Tiie  general  authority  could  nut  sufli- 
i^ently  pervade  the  union  for  the  purpose,  nor  accommodate 
'itself  to  the  local  genius  of  the  people."  Sherman  su[)porte(l 
liirn.  "  My  opinion  is,"  said  Dickinson,  "  that  the  states  never 
onght  to  give  up  all  authority  over  the  militia,  and  never 
wilL'l 

Swayed  by  Dickinson,  MaBon  modified  his  original  motion, 
which  Cotesworth   Pinckney   instantly   renewed.      A  grand 
Bmmittee  of  eleven,  to  which  this  among  otlier  subjects  was 
eferred,  on  the  twenty-firet  reported-''    that  the   legislature 
bonld  have  power  ''  to  make  laws  for  organizing,  anuing,  and 
iisfiplining  tlie  mihtia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States." 
I  Ellsworth  and  Sherman,  on  the  twenty-third,  accepted  the  lat- 
er part  of  the  clause,  but  resisted  the  former.     "  The  disci- 
pline of  the  militia,"  answered  Madison,  "  is  evidently  a  na- 
Itional  concern,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the  national 
Itonstitution."     And  the  clause  was  adopted  by  nine  states 
Bt  Connecticut  and  Maryland.  ^ 


*  Koles  on  Vii'ginia,  cnJ  of  the  answer  to  query  22 ;  JefTarson,  i.,  B02,  606  ; 
i..  ill.  218 ;  Madison,  1.,  196.  •  GUpin,  13B5  ;  Elliot,  MO. 

t  Gilpin,  1360;  Elliot,  443.  |  Gilpin,  1361,  1362;  Elliot,  448,  444 

\  Gilpin,  1283  ;  Elliot,  870.  ^  Gilpin,  1378 ;  ElUot,  461. 

0  Gilpin,  1406,  1407  ;  Elliot,  486. 
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Madison  always  wished  to  reserve  to  the  United  States  the 
appointment  of  general  officers  in  the  militia.  This  Sherman 
pronounced  absolutely  inadmissible.  ''  As  the  states  are  not 
to  be  abolished,"  said  Gerry,  "I  wonder  at  the  attempts  to 
give  powers  inconsistent  with  their  existence.  A  civil  war 
may  be  produced  by  the  conflict  between  people  who  will  sup- 
port a  plan  of  vigorous  government  at  every  risk  and  others  of 
a  more  democratic  cast"  "The  greatest  danger,"  said  Madi- 
son, "  is  disunion  of  the  states ;  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
it  by  suflicient  powers  to  the  common  government ;  the  great- 
est danger  to  liberty  is  from  large  standing  armies ;  it  is  i)e6t 
ta  prevent  them  by  an  effectual  provision  for  a  good  mih'tifl." 
Madison  gained  for  his  motion  only  New  Ilami^shire,  South 
Carohna,  and  Georgia.  The  appointment  of  officers  by  the 
states  was  then  agreed  to ;  and  the  states  were  to  train  the  mi- 
litia, but  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the  United 
States.* 

The  power  "  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  ca^ 
rying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  this  cfmstitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
office  tht-rt'of,"  was  so  clearly  necessary  that,  without  cavil  or 
remark,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to.t 

The  detinition  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  though 
ma<Je  in  language  like  that  of  the  English  law,  took  notice  of 
the  federal  character  of  the  American  government  by  defining 
it  as  levj-ing  war  against  the  United  States  or  any  one  of 
them ;  thus  reserving  to  the  United  States  the  power  to  punish 
treason,  whether  by  war  against  the  United  States  or  by  war 
against  a  state.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that  there  could  be  no 
treason  against  a  particular  state  even  under  the  confederation, 
much  less  under  the  jjroposed  system.  Mason  answered: 
"The  United  States  will  have  a  qualified  sovereignty  only; 
the  individual  states  will  retain  a  part  of  the  sovereignty." 
"  A  rebellion  in  a  state,"  said  Johnson,  "  would  amount  to 
treason  against  the  supreme  sovereign,  the  United  States." 
"  Treason  against  a  state,"  said  King,  ''  must  l>e  treason  against 
the  United  States.''  Shennan  differed  from  him,  sanng: 
*'  Resistanoe  against  the  laws  of  die   United  States  is  distin- 

*  Ontiiii,  1407,  1408;  Elliot,  406,  4«7.  f  Gilpin,  1370;  EUiot>  447. 
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gnished  from  resistance  against  the  laws  of  a  particular  state." 
Ellsworth  added :  "  The  United  States  are  sovereign  on  one 
ride  of  the  line  dividing  the  jurisdictions,  the  states  on  the 
other.  Each  ought  to  have  power  to  defend  their  respective 
sovereignties."  *  "  War  or  insurrection  against  a  member  of 
the  union,"  said  Dickinson,  "must  be  so  against  the  whole 
body."  The  clause  as  amended,  evading  the  question,  spoke 
only  of  treason  by  levying  war  against  the  United  States  or 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  tliem  aid  or  comfort.  No 
note  was  taken  of  the  falsiHcation  of  election  returns,  or  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  elective  governments.  Martin  relates  that 
be  wished  an  amendment  excepting  citizens  of  any  stat«  from 
the  penalty  of  treason,  when  they  acted  expressly  in  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  their  own  state ;  but  seeing  that  a  motion 
to  that  effect  would  meet  with  no  favor,  he  at  the  time  shut 
up  the  thought  \vithin  his  own  breast.f 

The  members  of  the  convention  long  held  in  "  recollection 
the  pain  and  difficnlty  wliich  the  subject  (»f  slavery  caused  in 
that  body,"  and  which  "  had  welt-nigh  led  sdiithern  states  to 
break  it   up  without  coming  to  any  determination."  ^     The 
members  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  moved  by  the 
extreme  desire  of  preserving  the  union  and  obtaining  an  effi- 
cient government ;  but  as  their  constituents  could  not  1k;  rec- 
onciled to  the  immediate  prohibition  of  tlie  slave-trade  by  the 
art  of  the  United  States,    they  demanded   that   tlieir  stat-es 
sliould  retain  on  that  subject  the  liberty  of  choice  which  all 
then  possessed  under  the  confederation.     Unwilling  to  break 
the  union  into  fragments,  the  conmiittee  of  detail  proposed 
limitations  of  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce.   No 
•w  might  be  laid  on  exports,  nor  on  the  importation  of  slaves. 
^^  to  the  slave-trade,  each  state  was  to  remain,  as  under  the 
^Btides  of  confederation,  free  to  import  such   persons  as  it 
^vhuold  think  proper  to  admit."     The  states  might,  one  by 

•Gilpin,  1875;  Elliot,  460. 

f  Elliot,  i.,  R82,  388.   I  think  Martin  did  not  make  the  motion,  as  it  U  found 
ef  in  Ihi-  joum.il  nor  in  Madison,     liis  narrative  is,  pcrliaps,  cquivocaL     His 
itre:  "I  wi.Mied  to  have  obtained";  and  again:  "But  this  provision  was 
I  tdnpied."     flcre  is  do  as.iertion  that  he  made  the  motion. 
I  Baldwin's  Speech  in  tbe  Uouse,  12  February  1790. 
▼ot.  n.— 22 
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oue,  each  for  itself,  proliibit  the  slave-trade ;  not  the  United 
States  by  a  general  law.  This  decision  was  coupled  with  no 
demand  of  privileges  for  the  shipping  interest.  Ellsworth,  in 
the  coiuniittee,  had  couseuted,  unconditionally,  that  no  naviga- 
tion act  should  lie  passed  without  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  house. 

On  the  twenty-first  tlie  prohibition  to  tax  export«  was  car- 
ried by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  with  the  five  most 
southern  states.  Thus  absolute  free  trade  as  to  exports  became 
a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United  States.  The  vot« 
of  Vu'ginia  was  due  to  Masou,  Randolph,  and  Blair ;  Washing- 
ton and  Madison  were  always-  unwilling  to  seem  to  favor  t 
local  interest,  especially  a  southern  one,  and  were  ready  to 
trust  the  subject  to  the  general  government.* 

From  Maryland  caiue  a  voice  against  the  slave-trade.  For 
three  reasons  Martin  proposed  to  prohibit  or  to  tax  the  im}>or- 
tation  of  slaves ;  "  The  importation  of  slaves  aif ects  the  ap- 
p>rtionnient  of  representation,  weakens  oue  part  of  the  union 
which  the  otlier  parts  are  boimd  to  protect,  and  dishonors  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  and  the  American  character." 

Rutledge  answered  :  "  Religion  and  humanity  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  question ;  interest  alone  is  the  governing  prin- 
ciple with  nations.  The  true  question  at  present  is,  whether 
the  southern  states  shall  or  shall  not  be  parties  to  tlie  union  ( 
If  the  northern  states  consult  their  interest  they  will  not  oppose 
the  increase  of  slaves,  which  will  increase  tlie  commodities  of 
which  tliey  will  become  the  carriers."  Ellsworth,  speaking 
consistently  with  the  respect  which  he  had  always  shown  for 
tlie  rights  of  tlie  states,  answered  :  ''  I  am  for  leaving  the  claose 
as  it  stands.  Let  every  state  import  what  it  pleases.  The 
morality  or  wisdom  of  slavery  are  considerations  belonging  tfl 
the  states  themselves.  The  old  confederation  did  not  meddle 
with  this  pouit ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  greater  necessity  for 
bringing  it  within  the  policy  of  the  new  one."  "  South  Caro- 
lina,"  said  Charles  Pinckney,  "  can  never  receive  tlie  plan  if  it 
prohibits  the  slave-trade." 

The  dci>ate  was  continued  through  the  next  day.    Sherman 
was  perplexed  between  his  beUef  in  the  inherent  right  of  man 
*  Gilpio,  1388;  Elliot,  4S6. 
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to  freedom  and  the  tenet  of  the  riglit  of  each  state  to  settle 
for  itself  its  internal  affairs,  and  said :  "  I  disapprove  of  the 
slave-trade ;  yet,  as  the  states  are  now  possessed  of  the  right 
to  import  slaves,  and  as  it  is  expedient  to  have  aa  few  objec- 
tions as  possible  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  government,  I 
think  it  beat  to  leave  the  matter  as  we  find  it." 

Mason,  compressing  the  observation  of  a  long  life  into  a 
Bw  burning  words,  replied :  "  Tliis  infernal  traffic  originated 
the  avarice  of  British  merchants;  the  British  government 
constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to 
The  present  question  concerns  not  the  importing  states 
"alone,  but  the  whole  union.     Maryland  and  Virginia  have  al- 
ready prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  expressly;  North 
Carolina  has  done  the  same  in  substance.     All  tlds  would  be 
in  vain  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  be  at  liberty  to  imjxirt 
iem.     The  western  people  are  already  calling  out  for  slaves 
»r  their  new  lands,  and  will  fill  that  country  with  slaves  if 
iey  can  be  got  through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    Slavery 
courages  arts  and  manufactures.     The  poor  despise  lalx)r 
Irhen  performed  by  slaves.     They  prevent  the  emigration  of 
whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.     They 
produce  the  most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.     Every  master 
of  slaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant.     They  bring  the  judgment  of 
.      lieaven  on  a  country.     As  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  pun- 
^^ihed  in  the  next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.     By  an  inevi- 
^Hlble  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  Providence  punishes  national 
^Bnsby  national  calamities.     I  lament  that  some  of  our  eastern 
^^rethren  liave,  from  a  lust  of  gain,  embarked  in  this  nefarious 
trallic.     Ab  to  the  states  being  in  possession  of  the  right  to 
im]>ort,  this  is  the  case  with  many  other  rights,  now  to  be  prop- 
rly  given  up.     I  hold  it  essential  in  every  point  of  view,  that 
be  general  government  should  have  power  to  prevent  the  in- 
;  of  slavery."     Mason  spoke  from  his  inmost  soul,  anxious 
m  freedom  and  right,  for  the  happiness  of  his  country  and  the 
irclfare  of  mankind. 

To  words  of  such  intense  sincerity  Ellsworth  answered  with 

Jmost  mocking  irony :  "  As  1  have  never  owned  a  slave  I  can- 

Dt  judge  of  the  effects  of  slavery  on  character.     If,  however, 

is  to  be  considered  in  a  moral  light,  we  ought  to  go  further 
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and  free  the  slaves  already  in  the  country.  Beside^  slarei 
multiply  80  fast  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  raise  than  import  them,  whilst  in  the  sickly  rice-swamps 
foreign  supphes  are  necessary ;  if  we  go  no  further  than  ia 
urged,  we  shall  he  unjust  toward  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Let  US  not  intermeddle.  As  population  increases,  poor  labo^ 
ers  will  be  so  plenty  as  to  render  slaves  useless.  Slavery,  in 
time,  will  not  be  a  siieck  in  our  country.  Provision  is  made 
in  Connecticut  for  abolishing  it ;  and  the  aboUtion  has  already 
taken  place  in  Massachusetts." 

"  If  the  southern  states  are  let  alone,"  said  Charles  Piiick- 
ney,  "they  will  probably  of  themselves  stop  imixirtations.  1 
would  myself,  as  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  vote  for  it." 

In  the  same  vein  Coteswortli  Piuckney  remarked :  "  If  I 
and  all  my  colleagues  were  to  sign  the  constitution  and  use  our 
personal  influence,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  toward  obtaining 
the  assent  of  om*  constituents.  South  Carolina  and  Greorg^a 
cannot  do  without  slaves.  Virginia  will  gain  by  stopping  the 
importations,  iler  slaves  will  rise  in  value,  and  she  has  more 
than  she  wants.  It  would  be  unequal  to  require  South  Caro- 
Uua  and  Georgia  to  confederate  on  such  terms.  Siaves  should 
be  dutied  like  other  imports  ;  but  a  rejection  of  the  clauf«  is 
the  exclusion  of  South  Carolina  from  the  union."  Baldwin, 
with  opinions  on  the  right*  of  the  states  like  those  of  Ells- 
worth and  Sherman,  continued :  "  The  object  before  the  con- 
vention is  not  national,  but  local.  Georgia  cannot  purchase 
the  advantage  of  a  general  government  by  yielding  the  abridg- 
ment of  one  of  her  favorite  prerogatives.  If  left  to  herself, 
she  may  probably  put  a  stop  to  the  evil." 

"  If  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,"  observed  Wilson,  "  are 
themselves  disposed  to  get  rid  of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  a 
sliort  time,  they  will  never  refuse  to  unite  lK?cau8e  the  irapor-  i 
tation  might  be  prohibited."  To  this  Cotesworth  Piuckney  ■ 
made  answer :  "  I  think  myself  bound  to  declare  candidly 
that  I  do  not  believe  South  Carolina  will  stop  her  imjiorta- 
tionfi  of  slaves  in  any  short  time,  except  occasionally  as  she 
now  does." 

"  On  every  principle  of  honor  and  safety,"  said  Dickinson, 
"  it  is  inadmissible  tliat  the  importation  of  slaves  should  be 
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authorized  to  the  states  by  the  constitution.     The  true  ques- 

9n  is  whether  the  national  happiness  will  be  promoted  or 

"nipeded  hj  the  importation ;  and  this  question  ought  to  be 

left  to  the  national  govomment,  not  to  the  states  particularly 

interested,    I  cannot  believe  that  the  southern  states  will  refuse 

to  confederate  on  that  account,  as  the  power  is  not  likely  to  be 

imediately  exercised  by  the  general  government."     Here  was 

le  opening  to  a  grant  of  the  power,  coupled  with  a  prosjiect 

of  delay  in  using  it. 

WUliamflon,  himself  no  friend  of  slavery,  distinctly  inti- 
mated that  North  Carolina  would  go  with  her  two  neighbors 
the  south.     Cotesworth  Piuckney  now  moved  to  commit 
ae  clause,  that  slaves  might  be  made  liable  to  an  equal  tax 

I  with    other    imports.     "  If   the  convention,"  said   Rutledge, 
P thinks  that  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  will 
brer  agree  to  the  plan,  unless  their  right  to  import  slaves  be 
Dntouclied,  the  exj)ectation  is  vain  ; "  and  he  seconded  the  mo- 
ton  for  a  commitment.     Gouvemeur  Morris  wished  the  whole 
BUbject  to   be   committed,  including  the  clauses   relating   to 
taxes  on  exports  and  to  a  navigation  act.     These  tilings  might 
form   a    bargain  among   the  northern  and  southern   states. 
■^Rather  than  to  part  with  the  southern  states,"  said  Sherman, 
^Vit  19  better  to  let  them  import  slaves.     But  a  tax  on  slaves 
imported  makes  tlie  matter  worse,  because  it  implies  they  are 
^fcroperty." 

^"     "  Two  states,"  said  Randolph,  "  may  be  lost  to  the  union ; 
let  na,  then,  try  the  chance  of  a  commitment."     The  motion 
»r  commitment  wa'^  adopted  by  the  votes  of  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  five  soutliermnost  states,  against  New  Hamp- 
bire,   Pemisylvania,  and    Delaware;   Massachusetts   was    ab- 

BDt. 

Charles  Pinckney  and  Langdon  then  moved  to  commit  the 
ction  relating  io  a  navigation  act.    ''  I  desire  it  to  be  reniem- 
Bred,"  said  Gorham,  remotely  hinting  at  possible  secession, 
fthe  eastern  states  have  no  motive  to  union  but  a  commercial 
[»e,"     Ellsworth,  maintaining  the  position  which  ho  had  de- 
liberately chosen,  answered :  "  I  am  for  taking  the  plan  as  it  is. 
If  we  do  not  agree  on  this  middle  and  moderate  ground,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  lose  two  states  with  others  that  may  stand  aloof; 
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and  flj,  most  probably,  into  several  confederations,  not  without 
bloodfihed."  * 

Had  the  convention  listened  to  no  compromise  on  the 
slave-trade,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  new  constitution ;  North  Carolina  would  have  clnng 
to  them,  from  its  internal  condition  ;  Virginia,  however  earnest 
might  have  been  the  protest  against  it  by  Madison  and  Wash- 
ington, must  have  acted  with  North  Carolina,  and,  as  a  coDse- 
quence,  there  would  from  the  beginning  have  been  a  federa- 
tion of  slave-holding  states.  The  committee  to  which  the 
whole  subject  of  restriction  on  the  power  over  commerce  w«a 
referred  consisted  of  Laugdon,  King,  Johnson,  the  aged  Will- 
iam Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  Clymer,  Dickinson,  Martin, 
Madison,  Williamson,  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  Baldwin,t  a 
large  majority  of  them  venerable  for  uprightness  and  ability. 
Their  report,  made  on  the  twenty-fourth,  denied  to  the  United 
States  the  power  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  prior  to  the  year 
1800,  but  granted  the  power  to  impose  a  tax  or  duty  on  such 
migration  or  importation  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  average 
of  the  duties  laid  on  imoorte.  ^ 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
eleven  was  taken  up,  Cotesworth  Pinckne}'  immediately  moved 
to  extend  the  time  allowed  for  the  importation  of  slaves  till 
the  year  1808.  Gorham  was  his  second.  Madison  spoke  ear- 
nestly against  the  prolongation  ;  *  but,  witliout  further  debate, 
the  motion  prevailed  by  the  votes  of  the  tliree  New  England 
states,  Maryland,  and  the  three  southernmost  states,  against 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  | 

Sherman  once  more  resisted  the  duty  "  as  acknowledging 
men  to  be  property  "  by  taxing  them  as  such  under  the  char- 
acter of  slaves  ;  and  Matlison  supported  him,  saying :  "  I  think 
it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  constitution  the  idea  that  there  can 
be  property  in  men."^  But,  as  the  impost  which  had  been 
proposed  on  all  imported  articles  was  of  live  per  cent  and  the 
slave  was  deemed  to  have  an  average  value  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  the  rate  was  fixed  definitively  at  ten  dollars  on  every 


•Gilpin,  1888-1396;  Elliot.  466-481. 
fOilpin,  1397;  Elliot,  161. 
^Gilpin,  HIS;  Elliot,  471. 


•Gilpin,  1427;  Elliot,  477. 
I  Gilpin,  1429;  Elliot,  478. 
^  Gilpin,  1429,  1480  ;  ElUot,  478 
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imported  slave,  and  the  clause  thus  amended  was  unanimously 
held  fast  aa  a  discouragement  of  the  traffic. 

"  It  ought  to  be  considered,"  wrote  Madison  near  the  time, 
"  as  a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  humanity,  that  a  period  of 
twenty  years  may  terminate  forever  within  these  statea  a  traffic 
which  has  so  long  and  so  loudly  upbraided  the  barbarism  of 
modem  policy.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  unfortunate  Afri- 
cans if  an  equal  prospect  lay  before  them  of  being  redeemed 
from  the  oppressions  of  their  European  brethren !  "  * 

The  confederation  granted  no  power  to  interfere  vnth  the 
slave-trade.  The  new  constitution  gave  power  to  prohibit  it  in 
new  states  immediately  on  their  admission,  in  existing  states  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1807.  Louisiana,  by  annexation  to  the 
union,  lost  the  Keense  to  receive  slaves  from  abroad.  On  the 
second  day  of  December  ISrtO,  Thomas  Jefferson,  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  addressed  this  message  to  con- 
gress :  t  "  I  congratulate  you,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  approach 
of  the  period  at  which  you  may  interpose  your  authority  con- 
stitutionally to  withdraw  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
all  further  participation  in  those  violations  of  human  rights 
which  have  been  so  long  continued  on  the  unoffending  inhabit- 
ants of  Africa,  and  which  the  morality,  the  reputation,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  have  long  been  eager  to  pro- 
scribe." 

Unanimous  legislation  followed  the  words  from  the  presi- 
dent, and,  as  the  year  1808  broke  np<in  the  United  States,  the 
im})ortation  of  slaves  had  ceased.  And  did  slavery  have  as 
peaceful  an  end  i  Philanthropy,  like  genius  and  like  science, 
must  bide  its  time.  Man  cannot  hurry  the  supreme  power, 
to  which  years  are  as  days. 

Two  members  of  the  convention,  with  the  sincere  integrity 
which  clears  the  eye  for  prophetic  vision,  read  the  doom  of 
slave-holding.  Mason,  fourteen  years  before,  in  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  legislature  of  Vii^nia,  had  given  his  opinion 
that  as  the  natural  remedy  for  political  injustice  the  constitu- 
tion should  by  degrees  work  itself  clear  by  its  own  innate 
strength,  the  virtue  and  resolution  of  the  community ;  and 
added :  "  The  laws  of  impartial  Providence  may  avenge  upon 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  xlii.  f  JounuUs  of  Coogress,  v^  468. 
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our  posterity  the  injiuy  done  to  a  set  of  wretcheB  wliom  our 
injustice  bath  debased  almost  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation. 
These  remarks  were  extorted  by  a  kind  of  irresistible,  perkips 
an  enthusiastic,  impulse  ;  and  the  author  of  them,  conscious  of 
his  own  good  intentions,  cares  not  whom  they  please  or  of- 
fend.'' * 

During  a  previous  debate  on  the  value  of  slaTes,  Mason 
bad  observed  of  them  that  they  might  in  cases  of  emergency 
themselves  Iwcome  soldicrs.f  On  the  twenty-second  of  Au- 
gust :};  he  called  to  mind  that  Cromwell,  when  he  sent  oommis- 
eioners  to  Virginia  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  gave  them 
power  to  arm  servants  and  slaves.  He  further  pointed  out 
that  the  British  might  have  prevailed  in  the  South  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution  had  they  known  how  to  make  use  of  the 
slaves ;  that  in  Virginia  the  royal  governor  invited  tliem  to 
rise  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  country, 
and,  as  the  slaves  were  incapable  of  self-organization  and  direc- 
tion, his  experiments  by  proclamation,  addressed  to  them  in 
regions  not  within  his  sway,  totally  faileil ;  but  that  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  British  were  in  the  full  possession  of  the 
country,  they  might  have  enfranchised  tlie  slaves  and  enrolled 
tliem  for  the  consohdation  and  establifihmeut  of  the  royal  au- 
thority. But  the  civil  and  military  officers  in  those  days  of 
abject  corruption  chose  rather  to  enricli  themselves  by  ship- 
ping the  slaves  to  the  markets  of  the  Weet  Indies.  Five 
months  later  Madison,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  country,  re- 
marked :  "  An  unliappy  species  of  population  alwunds  in  some 
of  the  states  who,  during  the  calm  of  the  regular  government, 
are  simk  below  tlie  level  of  men  ;  but  who,  in  the  tempestnoua 
scenes  of  civil  violence,  may  emerge  into  the  human  cliaracter, 
and  give  a  8U]jeriority  of  strength  to  any  party  with  which 
they  may  associate  themselves."  *  Slave-holduig  was  to  be 
borne  down  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  dignity  and  interests  of  the  United  States  alike  do- 

*  George  Mason's  extracU  from  the  Virginia  charters,  with  »on>e  remarlu  on 
them,  made  in  the  year  1778.  MS.  TIk-  paper,  though  oomniunicat<.<<l  to  tlie 
legislature  of  Vir^nla,  has  not  been  found  in  its  arcfairea.  My  copy,  wbicfa  i^ 
perhaps,  the  only  one  now  in  existciioe,  I  owe  to  the  late  Jamei  M.  XaaoB. 

t  Gilpin,  1068 ;  Elliot,  296.  t  Gilpin,  1390  ;  ElUot,  4S8. 
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manded  a  grant  of  power  to  the  general  government  for  the 

regulation  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trade.     Without  it  the 

navigiition  of  the  country  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 

foreign  restrictions.     For  this  regulation  the  new  constitution 

equired,  as  in  all  other  acts  of  legislation,  no  more  than  a  ma- 

'jority  of  the  two  houses  of  congress.     A  strong  opposition 

started  up  in  the  South  under  the  lead  of  Charles  Fiuckuey 

and  Martin,  inflamed  by  Mason  and  by  Randolph ;  but  it  was 

vain.     On  the  twenty -ninth,  Madison,  Spaight,  and  Rutledge 

lefended  the  report  of  the  eleven  like  statesmen,  free  from  local 

influences  or  prejudice.     It  was  clearly  stated  that  the  ships  of 

iations  in  treaty  with  the  United  States  would  share  in  their 
arrying  trade ;  that  a  rise  in  freight  could  be  but  temporary, 
ecause  it  would  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  southern  as  well 
s  of  northern  shipping ;  that  t!ie  West  India  trade  was  a  great 
bject  to  he  obtained  only  through  the  pressure  of  a  navigation 
J  act.  Cotesworth  Pinckuey  owned  that  he  had  been  prejudiced 
^■Kunst  the  eastern  states,  but  had  fonnd  their  delegates  as 
^B)>ei'al  and  as  candid  as  any  men  whatever.  On  the  question, 
^B)elaware  and  South  Carohna  joined  the  united  North  against 
ilarj'land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  After  this 
vote  the  convention  accepted  unanimously  the  proposition 
.to  grant  to  the  majority  in  the  two  branches  of  congress  full 
)wer  to  make  laws  regulating  commerce  and  navigation, 
audoljih  was  so  nuich  dissatisfled  that  he  expressed  a  "  doubt 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  agree  to  the  constitution."  Mason, 
lore  deeply  in  earnest,  as  yet  held  his  emotions  in  check. 
Of  new  states,  the  Virginia  plan  knew  those  only  "  lawfully 
ising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,"  and  for  their 
Imission  vaguely  required  less  than  a  unanimous  vote ;  the 
ommittee  of  detail  demanded  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  each 
Duse  of  congress,  as  well  as  the  concurrence  of  tlie  states  with- 
whoae  "  limits"  the  new  states  should  arise. 
At  this  stage  Grouvemeur  Morris  enlarged  the  scope  and  sim- 
'plified  the  language  of  the  article.  The  confederation  had 
_  opened  the  door  to  Canada  at  its  own  choice  alone,  and  to  any 
ftther  territory  that  could  obtain  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  con- 
S3.  It  was  no  longer  decent  to  hold  out  to  Canada  an  invi- 
aa  to  annex  itself  to  the  anion ;  but  the  American  mind,  in 
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the  strength  of  independence,  foresaw  its  expansion.  The 
rising  states  beyond  the  mountains  were  clamorous  for  the  un- 
obstructed navigatiou  of  the  Mississippi,  which  might  lead  to 
the  acquisition  by  treaty  of  all  the  land  east  of  that  river; 
and  the  boundary  on  the  south,  as  well  of  Greorgia  as  of 
Florida,  had  never  been  adjusted  with  Spain.  Gonvemenr 
Morris  had  at  an  early  day  desired  to  restrict  the  limits  of  tlie 
United  States  ;  he  now  gave  his  ancient  fears  to  the  winds,  and, 
acceding  in  advance  to  the  largest  eventual  annexations,  he 
proposed  these  few  and  simple  words :  "  New  States  may  lie 
admitted  by  the  legislature  into  the  union,"  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding and  intention  that  an  ordinarj'  act  of  legislation 
should  be  sufficient  by  a  bare  majority  to  introduce  foreign 
territory  as  a  state  into  the  union.*  This  clause  the  convention 
accepted  without  a  debate,  and  without  a  division. 

On  the  thirtieth,  Maryland,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  gnord 
the  right  of  the  ITuited  States  to  the  back  lands,  and  to  be  the 
champion  of  Kentucky,  of  Maine,  of  Vermont,  and  of  the 
settlements  on  the  Teimessee  river  and  its  branches,  would 
have  granted  to  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  unlimited 
power  to  dismember  old  states,  but  was  supported  only  by 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  Vermont  might  once  have  been 
included  within  "the  limits"  of  New  York,  but  certainly  re- 
mained no  longer  within  its  jurisdiction.  By  changing  the 
word  "limits"  to  "jurisdiction,"  the  convention,  still  follow- 
ing Gouverneur  Morris,  provided  for  its  future  admission  to 
tlie  union  without  the  consent  of  New  York.  In  regard  to  the 
south-western  settlements,  the  preliminarj'  consent  of  the  states 
of  which  they  then  formed  a  part  was  not  dispensed  with.  In 
like  manner  no  state  could  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  states  or  ])arts  thereof  without  the  concurrence  of  such 
states.  The  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  having  already 
l)een  provided  for,  the  rule  for  the  admission  of  new  states  waa 
thus  completed  for  every  jmrt  of  the  territory  of  the  states  or 
of  the  United  States.  The  convention,  still  using  tht-  language 
of  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  no  one  but  Maryland  dissenting, 
assigned  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 

•  Gilptn,  146fl ;  Elliot,  493.     Life  and  Writin':*  of  GouTerneor   Morrte  by 
^arks,  iii.,  183,  186,  29^.    Coolcy's  Story,  1282,  etc. 
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all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Every  word  in  the  constitution  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  was  chosen  with  the  greatest  caution ;  every  agreement 
was  jealously  guarded.  After  the  section  relating  to  the  slave- 
trade,  the  committee  of  detail  inserted :  "  No  capitation  tax 
shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  hereinbefore 
directed  to  be  taken."  *  This  was  intended  to  prevent  con- 
gress from  enforcing  a  general  emancipation  by  the  special 
taxation  of  slaves.-)* 

*  Oilpin,  1284,  1416 ;  ElUot,  879,  471. 

f  Speech  of  Baldwin  in  ttie  bouse  of  repreBentatives,  12  Febmsry  1790. 
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How  to  call  forth  one  of  the  people  to  be  their  executive 
chief  for  a  liinite<l  period  of  years,  aud  how  to  clothe  him  with 
jnHt  durtieii'iit  powers,  long  baffled  the  convention.     Federal 
^ovormiiont*,  in  (Jrfoce,  in  Switzerland,  aud  in  Holland,  like 
the  ooufuderatiou  of  the  United  States,  bad  been  without  » 

.sejiarttte  i-xwutive  branch  ;  aud  thu  elective  luonarchies  of  Po- 
Imiul,  of  lilt"  l*aj>al  states,  and  of  Genimuy,  olfercd  no  available 
precwlents.  The  re}K>rt  of  the  committee  of  detail  of  the  oxth- 
of  August  iutJXKluced  no  improvernt'nt  in  the  manner  of  select^ 
iiig  a  president ;  aud  it  ti-ansferred  to  the  senate  the  power  U^ 
make  treaties  and  to  appoint  atubassaikirs  and  jadges  of  tbev 
siipreuie  ixuirt*  Questions  relating  to  the  duties  of  the 
Ucnt  lou^  remaiui-d  in  di.»ubt ;  the  uio«ie  of  hie  election 

•K'iU'ht^d  *>«»ly  jusl  liffore  the  eUise  of  the  convention. 

The  Yirj^iia  plan  c<.>utideU  the  choice  uf  the  executiTo 
iino  natioiutl  Iv^l  '  "  An  election  by  tha  wuiorml  legisbi— ' 

'turo,*'  obj«ot^    I'  ur  Moms,  ua  the  seveBteentlj   oC 

July,  "  will  be  the  work  of  intrigue,  of  cabal,  of  oormptioin^ 
aud  of  faetiui.  f  a  p<>po  by  a  ooo^ 
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candidates.*  Charles  Pineknej  opposed  the  election  by  the 
people,  because  it  would  surrender  the  choice  to  a  combination 
of  tiie  populous  states  led  by  a  few  designing  nien.f  "  To  refer 
the  choice  of  a  proper  character  for  a  chief  magistrate  to  the 
people,"  protested  Mason,  "  would  be  as  unnatural  a.s  to  refer  a 
trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  |  "  An  election  by  the  people," 
observed  Williamson,  "ie  an  appointment  by  lot."  On  the 
first  vote  Pennsylvania  stood  alone  ugjiinst  nine  states.  Martin 
proposed  to  intrust  the  appointment  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
states ;  and  was  supported  only  by  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

On  the  mode  of  choosing  the  president,  the  length  of  his 
period  of  office  and  his  re  ehgibility  would  be  made  to  depend. 
The  convention,  in  committee,  had  fixed  that  period  at  seven 
years  with  a  prohibition  of  re-election.  On  the  motion  of 
"Williatn  Houston  of  Georgia,  supported  by  Shcnnan  and 
Gouvcmeur  Morris,  this  compulsory  rotation  wiis  struck 
out  by  six  states,  against  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  the  two 
Carolinas.  The  executive  becoming  re-eligible,  Jacob  Broom 
of  Delaware  revived  the  idea  of  a  shorter  period  of  service. 
McClurg  held  that  the  independence  of  the  executive  was  no 
less  essential  than  the  independence  of  the  judiciary ;  that  a 
president,  elected  for  a  small  number  of  years  by  the  national 
legislature,  and  looking  to  that  body  for  re-election,  would  be 
its  dejjendent.  To  escape  from  cnrmpt  cabals  and  yet  preserve 
a  good  officer  in  place,  he  moved  that  the  tenure  of  office  should 
be  good  Ijchavior.  Gouvemeur  Morris  beamed  with  joy. 
Broom  found  all  his  difficulties  obviated.  "  Such  a  tenure," 
inteq)08ed  Shennan,  "  is  neither  safe  nor  admissible ;  re-elec- 
tion will  depend  on  good  behavior."  * 

Madison,  who  to  the  Wt  refused  with  unabated  vigor  to  in- 
trust the  choice  of  the  nati*>nal  e.xecutive  to  the  national  legis- 
lature, and  at  heart  would  not  have  been  greatly  disinclined 
to  the  longest  period  of  service  for  the  executive  if  "  an  easy 
and  effectual  removal  by  impeachment  could  have  been  set- 
tled," I  argued  fnnn  the  r^ceflsity  of  keeping  the  executive, 
l^islative,  and  judiciary  powers  independent  of  each  other, 

•  fiilpra,  1121 ;  Elliot,  323.  t  Gilpin,  U2S;  Elliot,  324. 

t  Gilpin,  1121  ;  Elliot,  S28.  •  Gilpin,  1I2S,  1126;  Elliot,  326. 
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that  the  temire  of  good  behavior  for  the  execntive  was  a  lees 
evil  than  its  dependence  on  the  national  legislature  for  re- 
election. 

Mason  replied:  "An  executive  during  good  behavior  is 
only  a  softer  name  for  an  executive  for  life ;   the  next  easy 
step  will  be  to  hereditary  monarchy.     Should  the  motion  suc- 
ceed, I  may  myself  Uve  to  see  such  a  revolution."     "  To  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  monarchy,"  rejoined  Madison,  "Ib, 
with  me,  the  real  object.     Exiierience  proves  a  tendency  in  our 
governments  to  throw  all  power  into  the  l^islative  vortex. 
The  executives  of  the  states  are  in  general  little  more  than 
ciphers ;  the  legislatures  omnipotent.     If  no  effectual  check  be 
devised  on  the  encroachments  of  the  latter,  a  revolution  wrill 
be  inevitable."     After  explanations  by  McClurg,  four  states — 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  Madison 
voting  with  McClurg — exi)re8sed  their  preference  for  the  ten- 
ure of  go<Kl  behavior  to  the  tenure  of  seven  years  with  a  per 
petual  re-eligibility  by  the  national  legislature.*      Massachn- 
setts  was  among  the  six  states  in  the  negative,  though  to  Kin^, 
who  "relied  on  the  vigor  of  the  executive  as  a  great  security 
for  the  public  liberties,"  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  would 
have  been  most  agreeable,  "  provided  an  independent  and  ef- 
fectual forum  could  be  devised  for  the  trial  of  the  executive  on 
an  imiMjachment."  + 

This  discnjssion  brought  the  convention  unanimously  J  to 
the  opinion  that  if  the  executive  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  m- 
tional  legislature,  he  ought  not  to  be  re-eligible.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  agreed  with  Sherman,  that  the  statesman  who  liad 
proved  liiniself  most  fit  for  an  othce  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
by  the  constitution  from  holding  it,  were  bound  to  devise  some 
other  acceptaltlo  mode  of  election. 

The  first  thought  was  an  in>mediate  choice  by  the  people. 
But  here  Madison  pointed  out  that  "  the  right  of  suffrage  «■ 
much  more  diffusive  in  the  northern  states  4iij{j^4lit^^  "^"'^ 
and  that  the  latter  would  hajiR  Tift'inflnence  intho^'"''"" 
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ecutive  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  *  and  Madison  promptly  accepted  it  as,  "  on  the  whole, 
liable  to  fewest  objections."  f  So,  too,  in  part,  thought  the 
convention,  which,  on  the  motion  of  Ellsworth,  decided,  by  six 
states  to  three,  that  the  national  executive  should  be  appointed 
by  electors ;  and,  by  eight  states  to  two,  that  the  electors  should 
be  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures,  f  From  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  the  electoral  body  thus  established,  the  re-eligibility 
of  the  executive  was  again  affirmed  by  a  vote  of  eight  states 
against  the  two  Carolinas  ;  *  and,  in  consequence  of  the  re-eli- 
gibility, the  term  of  office  was,  at  Ellsworth's  motion,  reduced 
by  the  vote  of  all  the  states  but  Delaware  from  seven  years  to 
six.  I  So  the  convention  hoi>ed  to  escape  from  the  danger  of 
a  corrupt  traffic  between  the  national  legislature  and  candidates 
for  the  executive  by  assembling  in  one  place  one  grand  elec- 
toral college,  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  electing  that  officer. 

To  this  system  Caleb  Strong  of  Massacluisetts  started  this 
grave  objection :  "  A  new  set  of  men,  like  the  electors,  will 
make  the  government  too  complex ;  nor  will  the  first  charao- 

IKers  in  the  state  feel  sufficient  motives  to  undertake  the  office."  •*■ 
JDn  the  previous  day  Houston  of  Georgia  had  directed  the 
Hionghts  of  the  convention  "  to  tlie  expense  and  extreme  in- 
fconveniencc  of  drawing  together  meji  from  all  the  states  for 
ihe  single  purpose  of  electing  the  chief  magistrate."  ()  To  him, 
likewise,  it  now  seemed  improbable  that  capable  men  woidd 
undertake  the  service.  He  was  afraid  to  tnist  to  it.  Moved 
by  these  oinsiderations,  but  still  retaining  its  conviction  of  the 
greater  purity  of  an  electoi-al  college,  the  convention,  by  seven 
^votes  against  four,  in  the  weariness  of  vacillation,  returned  to 
^^he  plan  of  electing  the  national  executive  by  the  national  legis- 
lature. J,  But  the  vote  was  sure  to  reopen  the  question  of 
his  re-ehgibility. 

The  convention  was  now  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  fuli  chase, 
^suddenly  losing  the  trail.     It  fell  into  an  anarchy  of  opinion. 


•Gilpin,  1147;  Elliot.  338. 
f  Oilpin,  1148;  Elliot,  337. 
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and  one  crude  scheme  trod  on  the  heels  of  another.  William- 
son, pleading  the  essential  difference  of  interests  between  the 
northern  and  sonthem  states,  particularly  relating  to  the  carry- 
ing trade,  "  wished  the  executive  power  to  be  lodged  in  throe 
men,  taken  from  three  districts,  into  which  the  states  should 
be  divided."  *  "  At  some  time  or  other,"  said  he,  *'  we  shall 
have  a  king ;  to  postpone  the  event  as  long  as  possible,  I  would 
render  the  executive  ineligible."  f 

In  the  event  of  the  ineligibility  of  the  executive,  Martin, 
forgetting  the  state  of  anarchy  and  faction  that  would  attend  a 
long  period  of  service  by  an  incompetent  or  unworthy  incum- 
bent, proposed  that  the  term  of  executive  service  should  be 
eleven  years.  ^  "  From  ten  to  twelve,"  said  Williamsoa.* 
"  Fifteen,"  said  Gerry ;  and  King  mocked  them  all  by  propos- 
ing "  twenty  years,  the  medium  life  of  princes."  j  Wilson, 
peeing  no  way  of  introducing  a  direct  election  by  the  people, 
made  the  motion^  that  the  executive  should  Imj  chosen  by 
electors  to  be  taken  from  the  national  legislature  Ity  lot. 

Ellsworth,  on  the  twenty -fifth,  pointed  out  that  tr»  secure 
a  candidate  for  re-election  against  an  improper  dependence 
on  the  legislature,  the  choice  should  be  made  by  electore.^ 
Madison  liked  best  an  election  of  the  executive  by  the  quali- 
fied part  of  the  people  at  large.  "Local  considerations,"  he 
said,  "must  give  way  to  the  general  interest.  As  an  indi- 
vidual from  the  southern  states,  I  am  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice."  J 

And  now  came  into  consideration  an  element  which  exer- 
cised a  constant  l)iaB  on  the  discussion  to  the  last.  Ellsworth 
complained  that  the  executive  would  invariably  be  taken  from 
one  of  the  larger  states.  "  To  cure  the  disadvantage  under 
which  an  election  by  the  people  would  place  the  smaller  states," 
Wilhamson  proposed  that  each  man  should  vote  for  throe  can- 
didates. J  Gouvemeur  Morris  accepted  the  principle,  but  de- 
sired to  limit  the  choice  of  the  voters  to  two,  of  whom  at  leajst 

•  Gilpin,  1189;  Elliot,  388.  |  Gilpin,  1191  ;  Elliot,  380. 
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one  shonld  not  be  of  his  own.  state.  This  Madison  approved, 
believing  that  the  citizens  would  give  their  second  vote  with 
sincerity  to  the  next  object  of  their  choice.*  We  shall  meet 
the  proposition  again. 
L  Lastly,  Dickinson  said :  "  Insuperable  objections  lie  against 
'an  election  of  the  executive  by  the  national  legislature,  or  by 
the  legislatures  or  executives  of  the  states.  I  have  long  leaned 
toward  an  election  by  the  people,  which  I  regard  ae  the  best 
and  the  purest  source.  Let  the  people  of  each  state  choose  its 
best  citizen,  and  out  of  the  thirteen  names  thus  selected  an  ex- 
ecutive magistrate  may  be  chosen,  either  by  the  national  legis- 
^latnre  or  by  electors  appointed  by  it."  f 

From   hopelessness  of   an   agreement,  Gerry  and   Butler 
rere  willing  to  refer  the  resolution  relating  to  tlie  executive 
fjo  a  committee,  but  Wilson  insisted  that  a  general  principle 
oust  first  be  tixed  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  jf. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  *  Maaon  recapitulated  all 
'tte  seven  different  ways  that  had  been  proposed  of  electing 
the  chief  magistrate:  by  the  j)eople  at  large;  by  the  legisla- 
ires  of  the  states ;  by  the  executives  of  the  states ;  by  electors 
[chosen  by  the  people ;  by  electors  chosen  by  lot ;  by  the  legis- 
llature  on  the  nomination  of  three  or  two  candidates  by  each 
Ijeveral  state;  by  the  legislature  on  the  nomination  of  one  can- 
didate from  each  state.      After  reviewing  them  all,  he  con- 
cluded that  an  election  by  the  national  legislature,  as  originally 
proposed,  waa  the  best.     At  the  same  time  he  held  it  to  be  the 
very  palladium  of  civil  lil>erty,  that  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  particularly  the  executive,  should  at  fixed  periods  return 
•<i  llmt  mass  from  which  they  were  taken.     Led  for  the  mo- 
ment by  this  train  of  thought,  the  convention  by  six  states, 
against  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  with  Virginia 
equally  divided,  resolved  that  a  national  executive  be  insti- 
tnted ;  to  couBist  of  a  single  person  ;  who  should  be  chosen  by 
tlie  national  legislature ;  for  the  term  of  seven  years ;  and  be 
ineligible  a  second  time.  1 

Foremost  in  undiminished  disapproval  of  the  choice  of  the 
executive  by  the  legislature  were  Washington,  Madison,  Wil- 
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Bon,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  G^erry ;  foremost  for  the  election 
by  that  body  were  Rutledge,  Mason,  and,  in  a  moderate  dtv 
gree,  Strong.  Diirlug  the  debate  Gouverneur  Morrb  liad  de- 
clared :  "  Of  all  possible  modes  of  appointing  tlie  executive,  an 
election  by  the  people  is  the  best ;  an  election  by  the  legisla- 
ture is  the  worst*  I  prefer  a  short  period  and  re-eligibility, 
but  a  diiferent  mode  of  election."  f  In  this  he  spoke  the 
mind  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  he  refused  to  accept  the  decision 
of  that  day  as  final. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  relating  to  the  executive  came  before  the  con- 
vention. All  agreed  tliat  the  executive  power  shoidd  be  vested 
in  a  single  person,  to  be  styled :  the  President  of  the  Tnited 
States  of  America ;  and  none  questioned  that  his  title  might 
be :  His  Excellency.  J  According  to  the  report,  he  was  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  legislature  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
but  might  not  be  elected  a  second  time.* 

The  strife  on  the  manner  of  his  election  revived-  Daniel 
Carroll  of  Maryland,  seconded  by  Wilson,  renewed  the  mo- 
tion, that  he  should  be  elected  by  the  people ;  but  the  house 
was  weary  or  unprepared  to  reopen  the  subject,  and  at  tlie 
moment  the  motion  received  only  the  votes  of  Pennsyl- 
vaoia  and  Delaware.  1  Rutledge  tlien  moved  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  president  be  made  by  the  legislature  in  "joint 
ballot." 

The  conducting  of  business,  especially  of  elections,  by  the 
two  brandies  of  the  legislature  in  joint  session  was  from  early 
days  familiar  to  the  states,  and  was  at  that  time  established  in 
every  one  of  them  which  had  prepared  a  constitution  of  its 
own  with  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  so  that  the  regula- 
tions for  that  mode  of  choice  were  perfectly  well  understood. 
New  Ilampshire  had  had  tlie  experience  of  both  metliods; 
many  of  its  officers  were  chosen  annually  by  joint  ballot,  while 
its  representatives  to  congress  were  appointed  by  the  concur- 
rent vote  of  the  two  houses.  Unhappily,  throughout  this  part 
of  the  work,  the  equal  vote  of  tlie  smaller  states  with  the  larger 
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les  in  the  senate  persistently  biased  the  movements  of  the 
invention. 
In  the  special  interest  of  the  smaller  states  Sherman  ob- 
jected to  a  vote  of  tlie  two  houses  in  joint  ballot,  because  it 
would  deprive  the  senate  of  a  negative  on  the  more  numerous 
branch.  "  It  is  wrong,"  said  Gorham,  "  to  be  considering  at 
every  turn  whom  the  senate  will  represent ;  the  public  good 
is  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view ;  delay  and  confusion  will  en- 
sue if  the  two  houses  vote  separately,  each  having  a  negative 
on  the  choice  of  the  other."  Daj'ton  and  Brearley,  fcjllowing 
the  wake  of  Sherman,  opposed  a  joint  ballot,  as  impairing 
the  power  of  the  smaller  states;*  but  Langdon  of  New 
Hampshire,  enlightened  by  experience  at  home,  dwelt  on  the 
great  diHiculties  of  which  the  mode  of  separate  votes  by  the 
two  houses  was  productive  ;  and,  like  a  good  patriot  as  he  was, 
he  approved  tlie  joint  ballot,  "though  unfavorable  to  New 
llampshire  as  a  small  state."  Wilson  remarked  "that  the 
senate  might  have  an  interest  in  throwing  dilatory  oljstacles  in 
the  way,  if  its  separate  concurrence  should  be  required."  On 
the  same  aide  spoke  Madison ;  and  the  motion  of  Rutledge 
prevailed  by  seven  states,  against  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Marj'land,  and  Georgla.t 

These  four  states,  joined  by  Delaware,  then  demanded  that, 
on  the  joint  ballot,  the  vote  should  be  taken  by  states ;  the 
decision  turned  on  New  Hampshire ;  and  following  tlie  patri- 
otic opinion  of  Langdon,  it  joined  the  five  larger  states  and 
negatived  the  proposal.     For  an  election  of  pi^dent,  a  ma- 
^^ority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present  was  required,  New 
^^Bereey  alone  dissenting.  :f     "  In  case  the  votes  of  the  two 
^Biigfaest  should  be  equal,"  Read  of  Delaware,  taking  a  clause 
^^from  the  constitution  of  his  own  state,  moved  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  should  have  an  additional  vote  ;  but  it  was 
disagreed  to  by  a  general  negative. 

At  this  moment  Gouvemeur  Morris  interposed  with  de- 

iive  effect.     He  set  forth  the  danger  of  legislative  tyranny 

would  follow  from  leaving  the  executive  dependent  on 

tie  legislature  for  his  election ;  he  dwelt  once  more  on  the 
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"  cabal  and  corruption  "  *  which  would  attach  to  that  method 
of  choice.  The  plan  of  choosing  the  president  by  electors, 
which  he  now  revived,  had  made  such  progress  that  five  status 
voted  with  him,  among  them  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  A 
reference  of  the  subject  to  a  committee  was  lost  for  the  mo- 
ment by  a  tie  vote,  Connecticut  being  divided.f  But  opinion 
ripened  so  fast  that,  on  the  thirty-lirst  of  August,  the  mode  of 
choosing  the  president,  his  powers,  and  the  question  of  hia  re- 
eligibility,  was  with  other  unfinished  business  referred  to  a 
grand  committee  of  one  from  each  state.  The  Eleven,  ap- 
pointed by  ballot,  were  Gilman,  King,  Shennan,  Brearley, 
Gouvemcur  Morris,  Dickinson,  Carroll,  Madison,  Williamson, 
Butler,  and  Baldwui. :{: 

Gouvemeur  Morris  had  loudly  put  forward  hia  wish  to 
make  of  the  senate  a  thoroughly  aristocratic  body,  and  of  the 
president  a  tenant  for  hfe.  It  agreed  with  this  view  to  repoee 
the  eventual  election  of  the  president  in  the  senate.  The 
electoral  colleges,  in  the  want  of  all  means  of  rapid  inter«t>m- 
miuiication,  would  have  rarely  cast  a  majority  for  one  man ; 
and  the  requisition  on  the  electors  to  vote  each  for  two  men 
increased  the  chances  that  there  would  be  no  election,  and  that 
one  of  the  candidates  at  least  would  be  a  citizen  of  a  smaller 
state,  lie  was  awaits  that  the  outgoing  president  would  be  apt 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  ;  and  desired  nothing  better 
than  such  a  junction  between  the  president  and  senate  as  would 
secure  a  re-election  during  life. 

Sherman  hated  aristocracy  ;  but  he  was  specially  watclif  ul 
of  the  equal  power  of  the  smaller  states,  and  saw  that,  on  the 
first  ballot  of  the  election,  the  large  states,  having  many  voteo, 
would  always  bring  forward  their  candidates  with  superior 
strength.  To  gain  a  chance  for  electing  a  president  from  tho 
small  states,  they  insisted  that,  in  case  there  should  be  no  elec- 
tion by  the  colleges,  not  less  than  five  names  aliould  be  reported 
as  candidates  for  the  eventual  election,  and  among  five  names 
there  was  a  great  probability  that  there  would  be  one  from  tho 
smaller  states.  They  therefore  Insisted  that  the  eventual  elec- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  senate  ;  and  this  was  carried  by  a 
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coalition  of  aristocratie  tendencies  in  Gouvemeiir  MorriB  and 
others  from  the  large  states  with  the  passion  of  the  small  states 
for  disproportionate  chances  for  power. 

The  eomniittee,  having  considered  the  subject  in  all  its 
arings,  made  their  report  on  the  fourth  day  of  September.* 
he  term  of  the  presidency  was  limited  to  four  years ;  and  the 
election  was  confided  to  electors  to  be  appointed  in  each  state 
as  its  legislature  might  direct ;  and  to  be  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  ;  so  that 
tlie  electoral  colleges  collectively  were  to  be  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  joint  convention  of  the  legislature. 

The  electors  of  each  state  were  to  meet  f  in  their  resjxjctive 
states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one,  at  least, 
should  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves. 
A  certified  list  of  these  votes,  under  the  seal  of  the  electoral 
liege,  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  f 
"  The  president  of  the  senate,"  discharging  a  purely  minis- 
terial office,  "  shall  in  that  house  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  be  then  and  there  counted.  The  person  having 
tlie  greatest  niimber  of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such 
umber  be  a  majority  of  that  of  the  electors  ;  and  if  there  be 
tnore  than  one  who  has  such  a  majority  and  an  equal  number 
of  votes — a  case  that  would  most  rarely,  perhaps  never,  occur — 
len  the  senate  shall  *  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  presi- 
dent ;  but  if  no  person  has  a  majority,  then,  from  the  five 
ighest  on  tlie  list,  '  the  senate,' "  in  which  body  the  smallest 
te  had  an  equal  vote  with  the  largest,  "  shall  choose  by  ballot 
the  president."  "  After  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,"  whether  a  majority 
of  them  or  not,  "shall  be  vice-president" — an  officer  now  for 
the  first  time  introduced ;  "  but  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
ore  who  have  equal  votes,  then  the  senate  shall  choose  from 
em  the  vice-president."  || 
Mason,  who  thought  the  insulated  electoral  colleges  would 
y  ever  unite  their  votes  on  one  man,  spoke  earnestly: 
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"  The  plan  is  liable  to  this  etrong  objection,  that  nineteen  times 
in  twenty  the  president  will  be  chosen  by  the  senat^e,  an  im- 
proper body  for  the  purpose."  To  the  ol>jection  of  Chiirles 
Finckney,  that  electors  would  be  strangers  to  the  sevei-al  can- 
didates, and  unable  to  decide  on  their  comparative  merits, 
Baldwin  answered :  "  The  increasing  intercourse  among  the 
people  of  the  states  will  render  important  characters  less  and 
less  unknown."  *  "  This  subject,"  said  Wilson,  "■  has  greatly 
divided  tlie  house,  and  will  divide  the  |ieoi)le.  It  is,  iu  truth, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  on  which  we  have  had  to  decide.  I 
have  never  made  up  an  opinion  on  it  entirely  to  my  own  satis- 
faction." The  choice  by  electors  "  is,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable 
improvement  on  the  former  pLin.  It  gets  rid  of  cabal  and 
corruption ;  and  continental  characters  will  multiply  as  we 
njore  and  more  coalesce,  so  as  to  enable  the  electors  in  every 
part  of  the  union  to  know  and  judge  of  them.  It  clears  the 
way  for  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  re-eligibility  of  the 
president  on  its  own  merits,  which  the  former  mode  of  elec- 
tion seemed  to  forbid.  It  may,  however,  bo  better  to  refer 
the  eventual  apix)iutment  to  the  legislature  than  to  the  senate, 
and  to  confine  it  to  a  smaller  number  than  live  of  the  candi- 
dates." f 

"  I  wish  to  know,"  asked  Randolph,  chiming  in  with  "Wil- 
son, "  why  tlie  eventual  election  is  referred  to  the  senate,  and 
not  to  the  legislature  ?  I  see  no  necessity  for  tliis,  and  many 
objections  to  it."  X 

On  the  fifth.  Mason,  supported  by  Gerry,  attempted  to 
reduce  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  from  five  to 
three  ;  **  but  the  small  states,  who  saw  their  Ixjst  chance  of  fur- 
nishing a  president  in  the  larger  number,  were  humored  by  the 
convention,  and  to  the  last  the  number  of  five  was  not  changed. 

One  great  objection  of  Mason  would  be  removed  by  depriv- 
ing the  senate  of  the  eventual  election,  g  Wilson  proposed 
the  capital  amendment,  to  transfer  the  eventual  election  from 
the  senate  to  the  "  legislature."  ^  This  change  Dickinson  a"i> 
proved.     liut  the  convention  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  motion. 
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all  the  smaller  states  voting  against  it,  except  New  Hampshire, 
which  was  divided. 

"The  mode  of  appointment  as  now  regulated,"  said  Mason 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  "  is  utterly  inadmist-iljle.  I  should  pre- 
fer the  government  of  Prussia  to  one  which  will  put  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  seven  or  eight  men  " — a  majority  of  a  qnorum 
of  the  senate — "and  fix  an  aristocracy  worse  tlian  absolute 
monarchy."  * 

On  the  sixth,  Gerry,  supported  by  King  and  Williamson, 
proposed  that  the  eventual  election  should  be  luiulc  by  the 
legislature.  Sherman,  sedulously  supporting  the  chances  of 
the  small  states,  remarked,  that  if  the  legislature,  instead  of 
the  senate,  were  to  have  the  eventual  appointment  of  the  presi- 
dent, it  ought  to  vote  by  states-f 

Wilson  himself,  on  the  same  morning,  sj)oke  with  singular 
energy,  disapproving  alike  the  eventual  choice  of  the  presi- 
dent by  the  equal  vote  of  the  states  and  the  tendency  to  clothe 
the  senate  %vith  special  powers :  "  I  have  weighed  carefxilly  the 
rejKtrt  of  the  committee  for  remodelling  the  constitution  of 
the  executive ;  and,  on  combining  it  with  other  parts  of  the 
plan,  I  am  obliged  to  consider  the  whole  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  aristocracy,  as  throwing  a  dangerous  |>ower  into  the 
hands  of  the  senate.  They  will  have,  in  fact,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  president,  and,  through  his  dependence  on  them, 
the  virtual  appointment  to  offices — among  others,  the  officers 
of  the  judiciary  department ;  they  are  to  make  treaties ;  and 
they  are  to  try  all  impeachments.  The  legislative,  eycutive, 
and  judiciary  powers  are  all  blended  in  one  branch  of  the 
government.  The  power  of  making  treaties  involves  the  case 
of  snbsidies ;  and  here,  as  an  additional  evil,  foreign  influence 
ie  to  be  dreaded.  Accoi-ding  to  the  plan  as  it  now  stands, 
the  president  will  not  he  the  man  of  the  people,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  bnt  the  minion  of  the  senate.  He  cannot  even  appoint 
a  tide-waiter  without  it.  I  have  always  thought  the  senate 
too  numerous  a  body  for  making  appointments  to  office.  With 
all  their  powers,  and  the  president  in  their  interest,  they  will 
depress  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  aggrandize 
^temselves  in  proportion.     The  new  mode  of  appointing  the 
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president  by  electors  is  a  valuable  improvement ;  but  I  can 
never  agree  to  purcliase  it  at  the  price  of  the  ensuing  parts  of 
the  report."  * 

"  The  mutual  connection  of  the  president  and  senate,"  said 
Hamilton,  "  will  perpetuate  the  one  and  aggrandize  both.  I 
see  uo  better  remedy  than  to  let  the  highest  number  of  ballots, 
whether  a  majority  or  not,  appoint  the  president,"  f  The 
same  motion  had  the  day  before  been  oifered  by  Mason,  J  but 
the  convention,  especially  tlie  smaller  states,  inflexibly  required 
a  majority. 

Williamson,  to  avoid  favoring  aristocracy  in  the  senate,  and 
yet  to  secuixj  the  assent  of  the  small  states,  wished  to  transfer 
the  eventual  choice  to  the  legislature,  voting  by  states.  To 
the  legislature  Sherman  preferred  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  mehiljcrs  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  *  and  the  con- 
vention so  decided  by  ten  states  out  of  eleven. 

Nor  would  the  convention  intrust  the  counting  of  the 
votes  to  the  senate  alone.  By  amendments  adopted  on  the 
sixth,!  it  W28  thus  finally  established :  "  The  president  of  the 
senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted."  In  eveiy  stage  of  the  proceeding  the  convention 
suffered  no  chance  for  the  failure  of  an  election,  and  had  spe- 
cially guarded  against  the  failure  of  an  election  by  the  nega- 
tive of  one  house  uiwu  tlie  other,  leaving  the  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  electoral  colleges,  or  of  tlie  two  houses  when  in 
presence  of  each  other,  to  be  supplied  by  the  famiUar  expe- 
rience of  the  states.  On  one  point,  and  on  one  point  only, 
the  several  states  of  that  day  differed  in  their  manner  of  count- 
ing votes.  In  Virginia  the  ballot  of  the  two  houses  was  taken 
in  each  house  respectively,  and  the  lx)xes  examined  jointly  by 
a  committee  of  each  house.  In  Massachusetts  the  whole  work 
was  done  by  the  senators  and  representatives  assembled  in  one 
room.  On  this  point,  therefore,  and  on  this  point  only,  there 
was  need  of  a  special  regulation  ;  and,  accordingly,  tlie  consti- 
tution enjoined  the  counting  of  the  votes  in  the  presence  of 
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the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  after  the  manner  oi 
Massachusetts.* 

The  language  of  this  clause  of  the  constitution  is  a  concise, 
clear,  and  im2>erative  coramaud :  "  The  votes  shall  then  be 
counted."  The  convention  is  left  with  no  one  but  itseM  to  in- 
terpret its  duties  and  prescribe  its  rules  of  action.  No  power 
whatever  over  the  counting  of  the  votes  is  devolved  on  the 
house  of  representatives  or  on  the  senate ;  whatever  is  granted 
is  gi-anted  to  the  two  houses  "in  the  presence  of"  each  other; 
representing  the  states  and  the  people  according  to  the  com- 
promise adopted  for  the  electoral  colleges. 

And  now  the  whole  line  of  march  to  the  mode  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  president  can  be  surveyed.  The  convention  at  first 
reluctantly  conferred  that  office  on  the  national  legislature; 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  failure  by  a  negative  of  one 
house  on  the  other,  to  the  legislature  voting  in  joint  ballot. 
To  escape  from  danger  of  cabal  and  corruption,  it  next  trans- 
ferred full  and  final  power  of  choice  to  an  electoral  college 


•  Constitution  of  VreoiHU,  of  1776.  B.  P.  Poore's  edition,  1910,  1911.  A 
governor,  or  chief  magistrate,  shall  be  chosen  nnnimlly  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
liotuea  (to  be  taken  in  each  bouse  respectively)  dojio.titcil  in  the  conference  room  ; 
the  boxes  examined  jointly  by  a  committee  of  each  house,  and  the  numbers  sever- 
ally reported  to  them  that  the  appointineuts  may  be  entered  (which  shall  be  the 
OHxlc  of  taking  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  in  all  cases).  .  .  . 

A  privy  council,  or  council  of  state,  consisting  of  ciglit  members,  shall  be 
chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  bouses  of  assembly. 

The  delegates  for  Virginia  to  the  continental  congress  shall  be  chosen  annu- 
ally, or  superseded  in  the  mean  time,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  assembly. 

The  two  houses  of  assembly  shall,  by  joint  ballot,  appoint  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeals,  and  general  court,  jcidges  in  ctmnccry,  judges  of  admiral- 
ty, secretary,  and  the  attorney-general,  to  be  oommiasioned  by  the  governor,  and 
'  continue  in  office  during  good  behavior. 

Constitution  of  UASSACHrsKTra,  of  1 780.  B.  P.  Poore's  edition,  907,  909.  Ch. 
n.,  An.  U.  Nine  councillors  shall  be  annually  chosen  from  among  the  persons 
Ktiimed  for  councillors  and  senators,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  by  the  joint 
ballot  of  the  senators  and  representatives  assembled  in  one  room. 

Ch.  n.,  Art.  I.  Tlje  secretary,  treasurer,  and  receiver-general,  and  the  cnmmis- 
Dcral,  notaries  public,  and  naval  officers,  shall  be  chosen  annually,  by  joint 
tof  ibe  senators  and  representatives,  in  one  n>om. 
Q>.  IV.  The  delegates  of  this  commonwealth  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
9UI«  shall,  some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  annually,  be  elected  by  the  joint 
iMllot  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representAtives  assembled  together  in  one 
IMOIn. 
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that  sliould  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  joint  convention  of 
the  two  houses  in  the  representation  of  the  states  as  units,  as 
well  as  the  population  of  the  states,  and  should  meet  at  the  seat 
of  government.  Then,  fearing  that  so  large  a  number  of  men 
would  not  travel  to  the  scat  of  government  for  that  single  pur- 
pose, or  might  be  hindered  on  the  way,  they  most  reluctantly 
went  back  to  the  choice  of  the  president  by  the  two  houses  in 
joint  convention.  At  this  moment  the  thought  arose  that  the 
electors  might  cast  their  votes  in  their  own  several  states,  and 
transmit  the  certificates  of  tlieir  ballots  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  work  of  electing  a  president  was  di- 
vided ;  the  convention  removed  the  act  of  voting  from  the 
joint  session  of  the  two  houses  to  electoral  colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  the  act  of  voting  to  be  followed  by  the  transmission 
of  authenticated  certificates  of  the  votes  to  a  branch  of  the  gen- 
eral legislature  at  the  seat  of  government ;  and  then  it  restored 
to  the  two  houses  in  presence  of  each  other  the  same  office  of 
counting  the  collected  certificates  which  they  would  have  per 
formed  had  the  choice  remained  with  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature.  Should  no  one  have  a  majority,  the  eventual  elec- 
tion of  the  president,  to  satisfy  the  rising  jealousy  of  the  pr&- 
rogatives  of  the  senate,  was  assigned  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and,  to  please  the  small  states,  to  the  representatives 
voting  by  stiites.  And  the  house  of  representatives  was  in  the 
clearest  language  ordered  "  immediately  "  to  choose  by  ballot 
one  of  two,  when  their  vote  was  equal,  one  of  five  where  no 
person  had  a  majority.  In  this  way  a  collision  between  tho 
two  houses,  by  a  negative  vote  of  one  on  the  other,  was  com- 
pletely guarded  against  in  every  stage  of  the  procedure.* 

*  When,  tliirt«<?n  rears  later,  this  elnuse  came  iip  for  consideration,  Madino 
and  Raldwin,  two  surviving  members  of  the  grand  committee  to  whom  the  redcnl 
convention  had  referred  cvcrjthing  relatinj:  to  the  choice  of  the  president,  left  on 
record  their  interpretation  of  the  ilaiisc.  For  llie  opinion  of  Madison,  see  Madison 
to  Jefferson,  4  April  I80<),  in  writings  of  Madison,  ii.,  168,  where  the  name  "  Ni- 
cholson's "  is  erroneously  printed  for  "  Nicholas's,"  as  appears  from  a  comparison 
which  has  been  mnde  of  the  printed  letter  with  the  original.  The  opinion  of  Bald- 
win is  found  in ''Counting  Electoral  Votes,"  page  19.  Baldwin  gives  his  rot* 
with  Langdon  and  Pinekney,  both  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  federal  con- 
vention, for  the  right  of  the  joint  convention  to  count  the  votes.  By  the  kindness 
of  Miss  Sarah  Nicholas  Ranilolph,  granddaughter  of  Governor  Wilson  Car)-  Nicb» 
Ul  of  Virginia,  and  grcat-grauddiiughter  of  Thomas  Jvffcrsoo,  I  have   been  tk 
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The  almost  certain  election  of  the  vice-president  was  secured 
by  declaring  the  candidate  having  the  most  votes  to  be  duly 
elected.  In  the  extremely  improbable  case,  that  two  persons 
should  lead  all  the  candidates  with  an  exactly  equal  nmnber  of 
Otes,  the  election  was  to  devolve  on  the  senate. 

"  Such  an  officer  as  vice-presicient,"  said  Williamson  on  the 
renth,  "  is  not  wanted."  *  To  make  an  excuse  for  his  exist- 
ence, the  convention  decreed  that  he  should  be  president  of  the 
senate.  "  That,"  said  Mason,  "  is  an  encroachment  on  the  sen- 
ate's rights ;  and,  moreover,  it  mixes  teo  nnich  the  legislative 
and  the  executive."  It  was  seen  that  the  \'icepresident  brings 
to  the  chair  of  the  senate  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  two  high- 
est officers  in  the  land  chosen  by  tbe  whole  country  ;  and  yet 
that  he  can  have  no  real  influence  in  a  body  upon  which  he  is 
imposed  by  an  extraneous  vote. 

That  the  vice-president  should,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
Bt  as  president,  prevents  the  need  of  a  new  election  before  the 
~nd  of  the  regular  term  ;  but  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  peo- 
de  might  give  a  later  and  truer  expression  of  its  wishes. 

While  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  the  election  of  the 
president  still  engaged  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  convention,  it 
proceeded  in  tlie  ascertainment  of  his  powers.     His  style  was 


lowed  to  take  from  the  holograpl\  of  Jefferson  a  copy  of  liis  paper  on  tliis  subject, 
•ritien  by  bim  for  the  use  of  W.  C.  Nicholas  when  senator  from  Virginia  in  con- 
ptu  in  1800. 

The  question  as  voted  upon  in  congress  in  1800  was  decided  not  by  any  bear- 
ing nn  the  selection  of  Jefferson  or  Rurr  for  the  presidency,  for  the  party  opposed 
to  Jefferson  h.id  a  majority  in  each  branch,  but  on  the  unwillingnesa  of  the  sen- 
ile to  gicc  to  the  house  of  representatives  superior  weight  in  the  decision  of  elec- 
lions.  Jefferson,  iv.,  322.  The  vii-c-president  was  never  cliarged  with  the  power 
*o(iount  the  votes.  The  person  who  counted  the  first  votes  for  president  and  vicc- 
Pfesidcnl  was  no  vice-president,  but  a  senator  elected  by  the  senate  as  its  presid- 
ing officer  for  that  act  under  a  special  authority  conferred  by  tlie  constitution  for 
•lut  one  occasion  when  the  constitution  was  to  be  set  in  motion. 

On  any  pretence  of  a  riKht  in  the  rice-president  to  count  the  votes,  compare 
••w  words  spoken  in  the  senate  by  Senator  Conkling,  23  and  24  January  1877,  and 
wnntor  Edmunds,  20  November  1877.  The  laws  of  historical  criticism  require 
'm  hlftorian  to  study  the  words  of  the  stale  constitutions  from  which  the  article 
fo  the  United  States  constitution  is  taken,  and  the  practice  of  the  state  legislatures 
•f  lliat  day  under  the  original  articles  in  the  state  constitutions  ;  and  these  must 
Otdde  on  the  right  interpretation  of  the  language  employed  in  the  constitution  of 
Uiernited  States.  *  Gilpin,  1517;  Elliot,  622. 
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declared  to  be  "  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America ; " 
the  clause  tliat  hia  title  should  be  "  His  Exccllcucj  "  was  still 
suffered  to  linger  in  the  draft  He  was  to  be  the  minister  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  legislature,  and  see  that  the  laws  are 
executed.  It  was  made  his  duty  to  give  information  of  the 
state  of  the  union  ;  and  to  recommend  necessary  and  expedient 
measurea.  He  could  not  prorogue  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  nor  either  of  them  ;  nor  appeal  to  the  people  by 
dissolving  them.  They  alone  had  the  power  to  adjourn ;  but 
on  cxtraonlinary  occasions  to  him  belonged  the  prerogative  to 
convene  them,  or  to  convene  the  senate  alone. 

Wilson  was  most  apprehensive  that  the  legislature,  by  swal- 
lowing up  all  the  other  powers,  would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  government,  no  adequate  self-defensive  power  having  bean 
granted  either  to  the  executive  or  judicial  department.*  To 
strengthen  the  president  and  raise  a  strong  barrier  against  raiii 
l^slation,  Gouvemeur  Morris  would  have  granted  the  prea- 
dent  a  qualified  veto  on  the  repeal  of  a  law,  an  absolute  veto  on 
every  act  of  legislation.f 

In  June  the  convention  had  agreed  that  the  veto  of  the 
president  on  an  act  of  congress  could  be  overruled  by  two  thirds 
of  each  house ;  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  at  the  instance  of 
Williamson,  it  was  agreed  that  the  veto  of  the  president  could 
be  overruled  only  by  three  fourths  of  each  branch  of  oongreea, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  same  nile  was  applied  to  every  order, 
resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houses 
might  be  necessary,  except  it  were  a  question  of  adjournment^ 

Sherman,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  had  proposed  that 
pardons  slitiuld  retjuire  the  consent  of  tlio  senate ;  but  no  state 
except  his  own  was  willing  thus  to  restrict  the  clemency  of  the 
president.* 

All  agreed  that  he  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  the  navy ;  but,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  at 
Sheniian's  instance,  he  was  to  command  the  militia  only  when 
it  should  be  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  State«.| 

The  men  who  made  tlie  constitution  had  taken  to  heart  the 


*  Gilpin.  1838,  1887  ;  Elliot,  480. 
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that  the  three  great  powers — legislative,  judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive— should  be  lodged  in  different  hands.  "  Executing 
the  laws  and  appointing  officera  not  appertaining  to  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature,"  Wilson  had  said,  so  early  as  the 
first  of  June,  "  are  strictly  executive  powers."  *  Yet  it  seemed 
needful  to  keep  watch  over  the  president,  and  Gerry  f  and 
Shenu.on  had  favored  the  appointment  of  an  executive  council.:|: 
Charles  Pinckney  wished  the  president  to  consult  the  heads 
of  the  principal  departments.**  "  A  superfluous  proposition," 
said  Hamilton,  "  for  the  president  will  at  any  rate  have  that 
right."  Mercer,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  suggested  "  a 
council  composed  of  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
to  stand  between  the  aiistocracy  and  the  executive."  ||  But  the 
thought  did  not  take  root. 

The  convention  was  anxious  to  reconcile  a  discreet  watch- 
fulness over  tlxe  executive  with  his  independence.  In  August 
Ellsworth  had  recommended  a  council  to  be  composed  of  the 
president  of  the  senate,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  ministers,  or 
secretaries  as  Gouvemeur  Morris  named  them,  of  the  foreign, 
the  interior,  war,  treasury,  and  navy  departments, "  to  advise,  but 
not  conclude  the  president."  ^  Gerry  pronounced  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  chief  justice  particularly  exceptionable.  0  Dick- 
inson urged  that  the  great  appointments  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments should  be  made  by  the  legislature,  in  which  case  they 
might  properly  be  consulted  by  the  executive.  The  elaborate 
plan  of  a  council  of  state  which  Gouvemeur  Morris  proposed 
on  the  twentieth  differed  from  that  of  Ellsworth  mainly  in  its 
exclusion  of  the  president  of  the  senate. 

The  persistent  convention  next  consulted  its  committee  of 
Hetail,  which  on  the  twenty-second  reported  :  that  "  the  privy 
^jimcil  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of 
the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  prin- 
cipal officer  in  each  of  five  departments  as  they  shall  from  time 
be  established ;  t] 
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matters  which  he  Bhall  lay  before  them ;  but  their  advice  shall 
not  conclude  him,  nor  affect  his  responsibility."  *  The  report 
did  not  satisfy  the  convention,  which,  still  hopeful  and  peree- 
vering,  referred  the  subject  to  the  grand  committee  of  the 
eleven  states. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  made  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, did  no  more  than  permit  the  executive  to  "  r«(iuire 
the  opiiiioti  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  his  office."  f     "  In   rejecting  a  council  to  the  president," 
such  were  the  fina!  words  of  Mason,  "  we  are  alxtut  to  try  an 
experiment  on  wliich  the  most  despotic  government  has  never 
ventured  ;  the  Grand  Seignior  himself  has  his  Divan ; "  and 
he  proposed  an  executive  council  to  be  apjwinted  by  the  legis- 
lature or  by  the  senate,  and  to  consist  of  two  members  from 
the  eii8t«rn,  two  from  tlie  middle,  and  two  from  the  southern 
states  ;  with  a  rotation  and  duration  of  office  similar  to  those 
of  the  senate.  J     Ue  was  seconded  b}'  Franklin,  who  ''  thought 
a  council  would  be  a  check  on  a  bad  president,  a  relief  to  & 
good  one."  *     Wilson  "  approved  of  a  council,  in  prefereno* 
to  making  the  senate  a  party  to  aj)pointmciit«!."     So  did  Dick- 
inson and  Madison  ;  but  the  motion  gained  only  three  states ;  | 
and  then  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  president  was  authorized 
take  written  opitiions  of  the  heads  of  departments,'*^  who  th 
became  his  constitutional  advisers. 

The  failure  to  establish  an  efficient  council  lod  the  conven- 
tion most  reluctantly  to  vest  the  senate  with  some  control  ov 
acta  of  the  executive.  On  the  seventh  it  was  agreed  "■  tha. 
the  president  shall  have  the  power  to  make  treaties  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate."  0  "  And  of  the  houso 
of  representatives,"  Wilson  would  have  added  ;  saying:  "A* 
treaties  are  to  have  the  o|K'ration  of  laws,  they  onght  to  have 
the  sanction  of  laws."  But  Shennan  represented  tliat  the  ne- 
cessity of  secrecy  forbade  a  reference  to  both  houses,  and  eveiy 
state  assented  except  Pennsylvania.  J 
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It  lias  already  been  related  that  to  diiuinish  the  temptation 
to  war,  the  power  to  declare  it  was  coiiiided  to  the  legielature. 
In  treaties  of  peace,  Madison,  fearing  in  a  president  a  passion 
for  continuing  war,  proposed  to  dispense  with  his  eoiicHrrence. 
"  The  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,"  said  Gorhaui,  "  will  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  but  of  the  legislature."  ''  No 
peace,"  insisted  (iouverneur  Morris,  "  ought  to  be  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  president,  who  is  the  general  guar- 
dian of  the  nation."  And  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  alone  voted  for  the  amendment.* 

On  the  seventli,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  was, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  required  for  the  appointment  of  amba»- 
sadors,  other  public  ministers,  consuls,  and  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court ;  t  and  for  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
by  nine  states  against  reiinsylvauia  and  South  C'arolinn.  ^ 
Uut  eight  days  later  the  legislature  was  authorized  to  vest  the 
appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  president  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.* 

All  agreed  in  giving  the  president  |K)wer  to  fill  up,  tem- 
porarily, vacancies  that  might  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
senate.  [ 

Had  the  consent  of  the  senate  been  made  necessary  to  dis- 
place as  well  as  to  apffoint,  the  executive  would  have  suffered 
degnidation ;  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives a  grave  diminution.  To  change  the  tenure  of 
office  from  the  good  opinion  of  the  presidt-nt,  who  is  the  em- 
ployer and  needs  efficient  agents  in  executing  the  laws,  to  the 
favor  of  the  senate,  which  has  no  executive  powers,  would 
create  a  new  fealty  aUen  to  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

"  The  three  distinct  powers,  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive," said  Ellsworth,  as  senator,  in  1789,  explaining  the  con- 
stitution which  he  had  done  so  much  to  frame,  "  should  be 
placed  in  different  hands.  J/e  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  he 
faithfulhj  executed,  are  sweeping  words.  The  officers  should 
be  attentive  to  the  president,  to  whom  the  senate  is  not  a  coun- 


*  Gilpin,  1B2I,  1522  ;  Elliot,  624,  625. 
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ciL  To  turn  a  man  out  of  oflBce  is  an  exercise  neither  of 
legislative  nor  of  judicial  power.  The  advice  of  tlie  senate 
does  not  make  tlie  appointment ;  the  president  appoints :  there 
are  certain  restrictions  in  certain  cajses,  but  the  restriction  is 
as  to  the  appointment  and  not  as  to  the  removal."  * 

One  question  on  the  qualifications  of  the  president  was 
among  the  last  to  be  decided.  On  the  twenty-second  of  August 
the  committee  of  detail,  tixing  the  requisite  age  of  the  presi- 
dent at  thirty-five,  on  their  own  motion  and  for  the  first  time 
required  that  the  president  should  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  them  for  twenty- 
one  years.f  The  idea  then  arose  that  no  number  of  years 
could  properly  prepare  a  foreigner  for  the  office  of  presi- 
dent ;  but  as  men  of  other  lands  luul  spilled  their  blood  in  the 
cause  of  the  United  States,  and  had  assisted  at  every  stage  of 
the  formation  of  their  institutions,  the  committee  of  states  who 
were  cliarged  with  all  untinished  business  proposed,  on  the 
fourth  of  September,  that  "  no  person  except  a  natural-bom 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
president,"  and  for  the  foreign-bom  proposed  a  reduction  of 
the  requisite  yeare  of  residence  to  fourteen.  On  the  seventh 
of  September  the  modification,  with  the  restriction  as  to  the 
age  of  the  president,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

No  majorities  of  the  legislature  could  force  a  president  to 
retire  before  the  end  of  his  term ;  but  he  might  be  impeached 
by  tlie  house  of  representatives  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  tribunal  for  his  arraign- 
ment wa^  at  first  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  but 
they  would  be  few  in  number ;  the  president,  after  condemna- 
tion, migiit  be  further  amenable  to  them ;  and  besides,  they 
would  be  of  his  appointment.  Hamilton  had  suggested  a 
forum  composed  of  the  chief  justice  of  each  state.  X  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Madi.son,  the  English  precedent  was  followed, 
and  the  senate  was  made  the  court  to  try  all  officers  liable  to 
impeachment ;  and,  on  conviction  by  a  two  tliirds  vote,  to  re- 
move them.    As  the  vice-president,  on  the  {irosident's  removal, 

•  MS.  report  of  Ellsworth's  apoech  by  William  Putcrson. 
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would  sacceed  to  his  place,  the  diief  justice  was  directed  to 
preside  on  the  trial  of  the  president. 

At  so  late  a  day  as  the  fourteenth  of  September,  Eutledge 
and  Gtonvemeur  Morris  moved  that  persons  impeached  be  sus- 
pended from  their  offices  until  they  be  tried  and  acquitted ;  but 
Madison  defeated  the  proposition  by  pointing  out  that  this  in- 
termediate suspension  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  branch 
only  to  vote  a  temporary  removal  of  the  existing  magistrate.* 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  could  extend  only  to 
removal  from  office  and  disqualification;  but  the  party  re- 
mained liable  to  indictment,  trial,  and  punishment,  according 
to  law.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, could  be  only  by  jury. 

•Oiipln,  1678;  ElUot,  M8. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE   FEDEBAL   JUDICIARY. 


August  aiid  Septesibek  1787. 


The  resolution  on  the  federal  judiciary  which  went  from 
the  convention  to  the  committee  of  detail  purjjosely  described 
the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  in  vague  and  genei-al  terms.  The 
very  able  lawyers  on  that  committee,  Rutledge,  Wilson,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Ellsworth,  proceeding  with  eipial  boldness  and  pre- 
cision, shrinidng  from  aggitssions  on  the  rights  of  the  states . 
and  yet  entertaining  efficient  and  comprehensive  designs,' 
brought  in  a  report,  which  caused  little  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  was  lield  to  need  no  essential  amendment.  But  ou  one 
point  tliey  kept  silence.  A  deeply-seated  dread  of  danger  from 
hasty  legislation  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  convention  ;  and 
Mason,  Madison,  and  others  persistently  desired  to  vest  in  the 
supreme  court  a  revisionaiy  power  over  the  acta  of  congress, 
with  an  indej)endent  negative,  or  a  negative  in  conjunctioa 
with  the  executive.  Though  the  measure  had  been  repeatedly 
brought  forward  and  as  often  put  aside,  Madison,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  proposed  once  more  that  "  Every  bill  which 
shall  have  passed  the  two  houses  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law, 
be  severally  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  judges  of  the  siipreme  court,  for  the  revision  of 
each ; "  *  the  veto  of  the  judges  not  to  be  overthrown  by  less 
than  two  thirds,  nor,  if  the  president  joined  them,  by  less  than 
three  fourths  of  each  house.     He  was  seconded  by  Wilson. 

Charles  Pinckney  opiJosed  the  interference  of  the  judges  in 
legislation,  because  it  would  involve  them  in  the  conflict  of 

*Oilpia,  I8S2;  Elliot,  42S. 
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parties  and  tinge  their  opinions  before  their  action  in  court. 
"  The  judiciary,"  Baid  John  Francia  Mercer  of  Maryland, 
"  ought  to  be  separate  from  the  legislative  and  independent  of 
it.  I  disapprove  the  doctrine  that  the  judges  simuld,  as  ex- 
positors of  the  constitution,  have  authority  to  declare  a  law 
void.  Laws  ought  to  be  well  and  cautiously  made,  and  then 
to  be  uncontrollable."  *  To  the  regret  of  (ionvemeur  Morris, 
the  motion  of  Madison  was  supported  only  by  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia.  Dickinson  was  strongly  impressed  with 
tlie  objection  to  the  power  of  the  judges  to  set  aside  the  law. 
lie  thought  uo  sneb  power  ought  to  exist,  but  was  at  a  loss  for 
a  substitute.  "  The  justiciary  of  Aragou,"  he  observed,  "  be- 
came by  degrees  the  law-giver."  f 

On  the  inoniing  of  the  twentietli  Charles  Pinckney  sub- 
mitted numerous  propositions ;  among  them  was  one  that 
"  Each  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  supreme  execu- 
tive, shall  have  authority  to  rcpiire  the  opinions  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  court  upon  important  questions  of  law,  and 
upon  solemn  occasions."  ^  This  article,  as  well  as  the  rest,  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  detail,  without  debate  or  consid- 
eration by  tlie  liouse,  and  was  never  again  heard  of. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  the  article  on  the  judiciary  reported 
by  the  committee  of  detail  was  taken  up ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  shall,  when 
necessary,  fn>m  time  ti>  time,  lie  constituted  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Uiutoil  States."  *  "  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  of  the  inferior  courts,  shall  bold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  They  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
a  couij>eusatiou  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office."  |  Judges  of  inferior  courts  were  clothed 
with  the  same  independence  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the 
government  as  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

Dickinson  thought  that  the  tenure  of  office  was  made  too 
absolute;  and,  following  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and 
Massachusetts,  ho  desired  that  the  judges  should  be  removable 
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by  the  executive  on  application  of  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
representatives.*  "  If  the  supreme  court,"  said  Rutledge, "  ia  to 
judge  between  the  Uuited  States  and  particular  states,  this  alone 
ifi  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  motion."  The  clause  gained 
no  vote  bat  that  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  being  absent. 
In  England  the  highest  judicial  officer  is  liable  to  change  with 
every  change  of  administration,  and  every  one  may  be  removed 
on  the  request  of  a  majority  in  each  house  of  parliament ; 
every  judge  of  the  Uuited  States,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  an  officer  for  life,  unless  on  impeachment  he  should 
be  convicted  by  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  senate. 

The  judicial  power  was  by  a  motion  of  Johnson  extended 
to  cases  in  law  and  equity.  He  further  ])roposed  to  extend 
it  "  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  ; "  and  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to  without  dissent,  because  in  the  opinion  of 
the  convention  the  jurisdiction  given  was  constructively  limited 
to  cases  of  a  judiciary  miture.f 

In  this  way  Madison's  scheme  of  restraining  unconstitu- 
tional legislation  of  tlie  states  by  reserving  to  the  legislature  of 
the  union  a  veto  on  every  act  of  state  legislation  was  finally 
abandoned  ;  and  the  power  of  revising  and  reversing  a  claose 
of  a  state  law  that  euutlicted  with  the  federal  constitution  was 
confided  exclusively  to  tlie  fe<leral  judiciary,  but  only  when  a 
case  should  be  properly  brought  before  the  court.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  court  in  all  ciises  within  its  jurisdiction  is  final  be- 
tween tlie  parties  to  a  suit,  and  must  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  proper  officers ;  but,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  does  not  bind  the  president  or  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  same  qualiiication  the  constitution 
gives  to  the  judges  the  power  to  compare  any  act  of  congress 
witli  the  constitution.  But  tlie  supreme  bench  can  set  aside  in 
an  act  of  congress  or  of  a  state  only  tlmt  wliich  is  at  variance 
with  the  constitution  ;  if  it  be  merely  one  clause,  or  even  but 
one  word,  they  can  overrule  that  word  or  tliat  clause,  and  no 
more.  The  whole  law  can  never  be  set  aside  unless  every  part 
of  it  is  tainted  witli  unconstitutionality. :{: 

Rutledge  next  observed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
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should  extend  to  treaties  made,  or  to  be  made,  tmder  the 
authority  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  proposal  was  readily 
adopted.* 

The  proposition  that  the  courts  should  conduct  the  trial  of 
impeaclmients  was  put  aside,  and  that  duty  was  afterward  as- 
signed to  tiie  senate.     Two  clauses  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  detail,  which,  after  a  precedent  in  the  confederacy,  con- 
fided to  the  senate  the  settlement  of  all  controversies  between 
two  or  more  states  respecting  jurisdiction  or  territory,  and  all 
^^  controversies  concerning  grants  of  the  same  lands  by  two  or 
^■more  states,  were  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  removed  from 
^Hihe  senate  and  made  over  to  the  federal  courts. 
^V       In  constructing  the  judiciary,  extreme  care  was  taken  to 
[      keep  out  of  the  United  States  courts  all  questions  which  re- 
lated to  matters  that  began  and  ended  within  a  separate  com- 
monwealth.    This  intention  is  stamped  alike  on  the  federal 
proposals  of  Virginia,  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  Connecticut ;  it 
was  carefully  res]3ectGd  in  those  clauses  which  limit  the  action 
^_of  tlie  individual  states. 

^P      The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  embraces 
[      only  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pubhc  ministers  and 
consuls.     Cases  in  which  a  state  should  be  a  party  were  added 
for  the  single  purpose  of  authorizing  a  state  as  plaintiff  to 
eeek  justice  in  a  federal  court ;  it  was  as  little  intended  to  per- 
mit individuals  to  bring  a  state  there  as  defendant  as  to  arraign 
an  ambassador.     The  appellate  power  included  cases  of  admi- 
^Kalty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.     In  these  tliree  classes  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  original  in  two  of  them,  appellate  in  the 
third,  is  in  imperative  language  extended  "  to  all  cases."     But 
as  "  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ; 
^■io  controversies  lietween  two  or  more  states  ;  between  a  state 
^■imd  citizens  of  another  state ;   between  citizens  of  different 
states ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the  citizens 
thereof  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects,"  the  judicial 
power  is  limited.     The  section  implies  that  only  a  part  of  the 
controversies  in  each  of  the  enumerated  classes  may  come  un- 
'  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts ;  and  it  was  left  to 
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the  federal  legislature  to  make  the  discriminatiou  which  in  its 
judgjient  public  policy  might  dictate.*  Here  congress,  and 
congress  alone,  selects  the  controversies  to  which  the  appellate 
judicial  power  may  extend,  and  at  its  own  judgment  limits  the 
right  of  apjK'aL  The  convention  purjMJsely  made  it  the  duty 
of  congress  to  watch  over  the  development  of  the  system,  aud 
restrict  accordingly  the  appellate  jurisdiction.  By  reserving 
to  the  tribunals  of  the  states  jurisdiction  over  cases  that  may 
properly  belong  to  them,  it  may  rescue  the  federal  court  from 
the  danger  of  losing  its  efficiency  beneath  larger  masses  of 
business  than  it  Ci»n  dispose  of. 

The  meth<xl  of  ehooi^iag  the  federal  judiciary  was  settled 
without  strife.  The  motion  for  its  appointment  by  the  execu- 
tive, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  when  first  pro- 
posed, gained  an  equal  vote ;  aud  on  the  seventh  of  September 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division.f 

The  supreme  court  was  to  be  the  "  bulwark  of  a  limited 
constitution  against  legislative  encroachments.''  J  A  bench  of 
a  few,  selected  with  care  by  the  president  and  senate  from  the 
nation,  seemed  a  safer  tribunal  tlian  a  multitudinous  assembly 
elected  for  a  short  period  under  the  sway  of  pasfiing  currents  of 
thought,  or  the  intrepid  fixedness  of  an  uncom})romi8ing  party. 
There  always  remains  danger  of  erroneous  judgments,  arising 
frf)m  mistakes,  imperfect  uivestlgation,  tlie  bias  of  previous 
connections,  the  seductions  of  ambition,  or  the  instigations  of 
Burrounding  opinions  ;  and  a  court  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal is  apt  to  forget  circumspection  in  its  sense  of  security. 
The  passage  of  a  judge  from  the  bar  to  the  bench  does  not  nec- 
essaiily  divest  him  of  prejiKiices;  nor  cliill  his  relations  to  the 
particular  political  party  to  which  he  may  owe  his  advanco- 
ment ;  nor  blot  out  of  his  memory  the  great  interests  which  he 
may  have  professionally  piloted  through  doubtful  straits ;  nor 
quiet  the  ambition  which  he  is  not  rec|nired  to  renonnce,  even 
though  his  apjwintment  is  for  life ;  nor  cure  predilections 
which  sometimes  have  their  seat  in  his  ovrn  inmost  nature. 

But  the  constitution  retains  the  means  of  protecting  itself 
against  the  errors  of  partial  or  interested  judgments.     In  the 
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first  place,  the  force  of  a  judicial  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  irreversible,  reaches  only  the  particular  case  in 
dispute ;  and  to  this  society  submits,  in  order  to  escape  from 
anarchy  in  the  daily  routine  of  business.  To  the  decision  on 
an  underlying  question  of  constitutional  law  no  such  finality 
attaches.  To  endure,  it  must  be  right.  If  it  is  right,  it  Mrill 
approve  itself  to  the  universal  sense  of  the  imjuirtial.  A  judge 
who  can  justly  lay  claim  to  integrity  will  never  lay  claim  to  in- 
fallibility ;  but  with  indefatigable  research  will  add,  retract, 
and  correct  whenever  more  mature  consideration  shows  the 
need  of  it.*  The  court  is  itself  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the 
nstitution ;  it  has  only  a  delegated  authority,  and  every  opin- 
ion contrary  to  the  tenor  of  ita  commission  is  void,  except  as 
settling  the  case  on  trial.  The  prior  act  of  the  superior  must 
be  preferred  to  the  subsequent  act  of  an  inferior ;  otherwise  it 
might  transform  tiie  limited  into  an  unlimited  constitution. 
When  laws  clash,  the  latest  law  is  rightly  held  to  express  the 
corrected  will  of  the  legislature ;  but  the  constitution  is  the 
undamental  code,  the  law  of  laws ;  and  where  there  is  a  con- 
ict  between  the  constitution  and  a  decision  of  the  court,  the 
original  permanent  act  of  tlie  superior  outweighs  the  later  act 
of  the  inferior,  and  retains  its  own  supreme  energy  unaltered 
and  unalterable  except  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  tlie  consti- 
tution itself.  To  say  that  a  court,  having  discovered  an  error, 
should  yet  cling  to  it  because  it  lias  once  !)een  delivered  as  its 
opinion,  is  to  invest  caprice  with  invioliibility  and  make  a 
■wroug  judgment  of  a  servant  outweigh  the  constitution  to 
■which  he  has  sworn  obedience.  An  act  of  the  legislature  at 
■variance  with  the  constitution  is  pronounced  void ;  an  opin- 
ion of  the  supreme  court  at  variance  with  the  constitution  is 
equally  so. 

Next  to  the  court  itself,  the  men  who  framed  the  constitu- 
tion relied  upon  the  power  and  the  readiness  of  congress  to 
punish  through  impeachment  the  substitution  of  the  personal 
will  of  the  judge  for  the  law. 

A  third  influence  may  rise  up  "  as  the  rightful  interpreter 
of  this  great  charter  "  of  American  rights  and  American  power 
in  "  the  good  sense  "  f  of  the  land,  wiser  than  the  judges  alone, 
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becaose  it  includes  within  itself  the  wisdom  of  the  judges  th^- 
selves ;  and  this  may  lead  either  to  the  better  instruction  of  the 
court,  or  to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  by  the  coUectivB 
mind  of  the  country. 

The  consolidation  of  the  union  was  to  be  made  visible  to 
the  nation  and  the  world  by  the  establishment  of  a  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  United  States  under  their  exclusive  jorisdio 
tion  ;  and  like  authority  was  to  Imj  exercised  over  all  places  pur- 
chased for  fort«,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings.*  It 
was  not  doubted  that  the  government  of  the  union  should  de- 
fend each  state  against  foreign  enemies  and  concurrently  against 
domestic  violence ;  and  should  guarantee  to  every  one  of  the 
states  the  form  of  a  republic.! 

Sherman  hesitated  about  granting  power  to  establish  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  lest  they  might  be 
made  punishable  even  with  death.  "  This,"  said  Goavemenr 
Morris,  "  is  an  extensive  and  delicate  subject.  I  see  no  danger 
of  abuse  of  the  power  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States."  X 
On  the  question  the  clause  was  agreed  to,  Connecticut  alone 
being  in  the  negative. 

So  soon  as  it  was  agreed  that  the  states  should  have  an 
equal  representation  in  the  senate,  the  small  states  ceased  to  be 
jealous  of  its  influence  on  money  bills ;  finally,  on  the  eighth 
of  September,  it  was  settled  that,  wliile  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  should  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
senate  might  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other 
bills.** 

On  the  same  day,  just  before  the  adjournment,  Williamson 
strove  to  increase  the  number  of  the  first  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  and  was  seconded  by  Madison.  Hamilton  spoke  with 
earnestness  and  anxiety  for  the  motion.  "  I  ajn,"  said  he,  "  a 
friend  to  a  vigonjus  government ;  at  the  same  time  I  hold  it 
essential  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  government  should 
rest  on  a  broad  foundation.  The  house  of  representatives  is  on 
eo  narrow  a  scale  as  to  warrant  a  jealousy  in  the  people  for  their 

•Gilpin,  740,  1218,  1205,  IBIS;  Elliot,  ISO,  874,  409,  6«1. 

f  Gilpin.  734,  861,  1141,  1241,1621  ;  Elliot,  128,  KM),  S3S,  S81,  8M. 

i  Gilpin,  1481  ;  Elliot,  6<^. 

•  QUpin,  UIK,  1530,  1031  ,  ElUot,  SIO,  Si» ;  EUiot,  L,  268,  iM,  MS. 
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liberties.  Tlie  connection  between  the  president  and  the  senate 
will  tend  to  perpetuate  him  bj  corrupt  influence;  on  this 
account  a  nuinorous  representation  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature  should  be  estabhshed."  The  motion  was  lost  bj  one 
majority ;  Pennsylvania  and  the  four  states  nearest  her  on  the 
south  being  outvoted  by  New  Jersey  and  the  New  England  statea 
at  one  extreme,  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  at  the  other.* 
It  remained  to  msirk  out  the  way  in  which  the  new  eonsti- 
tution  should  be  ratified.  The  convention  had  shown  a  dis- 
inclination to  ask  for  it  the  approbation  of  congress.  Hamilton 
saw  in  the  omission  axi  indecorum,  and  made  the  rash  motion 
that  congress,  if  they  should  agree  to  the  constitution,  should 
transmit  it  for  ratilication  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states.  Gerry  seconded  him.f  Wilson  strongly  disapproved 
"  the  suspending  the  plan  of  tlie  convention  on  the  apjn'obation 
of  congress."  lie  declared  it  worse  than  folly  to  rely  on  the 
concurrence  of  the  Rhode  Island  members  of  congress.  Mary- 
land had  voted,  on  tlie  floor  of  the  convention,  for  re<]uiring  the 
imanimous  assent  of  the  thirteen  states  to  the  change  in  the 
federal  system  ;  for  a  long  time  New  York  had  not  been  rep- 
resented ;  deputies  from  other  states  had  spoken  against  the 
plan.  "  Can  it  then  be  safe  to  make  the  assent  of  congress 
necessary  ?  We  arc  ourselves,  at  the  close,  throwing  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success."  ^  Clymer  thought 
tlie  proposed  mode  would  fetter  and  embarrass  congress ;  and 
King  and  Rutledge  concurring  with  him,  Hamilton's  motion 
was  supported  only  by  Connecticut.*  It  was  then  voted,  in 
the  words  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail :  *'  This  con- 
stitution shaU  be  laid  before  the  llnited  States  in  congress 
assembled ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  it  should 
be  afterward  submitted  to  a  convention  chosen  in  each  state, 
under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  in  order  to  receive 
the  ratification  of  such  convention."  In  substance  this  method 
was  never  changwl ;  in  form  it  was  reraove<l  from  the  constitu- 
tion and  imbodied  in  a  directory  resolution.  | 


•  Gilpin,  1633;  Elliot,  580.  f  Gilpin,  1B39;  Elliot,  638. 

t  Gilpin,  1540  ;  ElUot,  534.  •  Gilpin,  1541 ;  Elliot,  634. 

I  Art.  xxii.  of  draft  of  the  constitution  Bnbmitted  to  the  committee  of  rtn 
■ion,  September  lOth.     Gilpin,  1570  ;  Elliot,  541. 
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Bandolph  now  began  to  speak  of  the  constitution  as  a  plan 
which  would  end  in  tyranny ;  and  proposed  that  the  state  con- 
ventions, on  receiving  it,  should  have  power  to  adopt,  reject, 
or  amend  it ;  after  which  another  general  convention  should 
meet  with  full  power  to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  altera- 
tions, and  to  establish  finally  the  government.  Franklin  sec- 
onded the  motion.*  Out  of  respect  to  its  authors,  the  pro- 
position was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  table ;  but  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  it  was  ordered  that  the  constitution  should  be 
established  on  its  ratification  by  the  conventions  of  nine  states.f 
Finally,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  revise  its  style 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  articles. 

•  OUpin,  1S42 ;  ElUot,  B36.  f  O^pi^  1571 ;  Elliot,  S4L 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  LAST  DAYS   OF   THE  (INVENTION. 

Septeubeb  12  TO  Septembkb  17,  1787. 

Tjte  committee  to  whom  the  constitution  was  referred  for 
the  arrangement  of  its  articles  lUid  the   revision  of  its  style 
were  Johnson,  liamilton,  Gouvcrneur  Morris,  Madison,  and 
King.     The  final  draft  of  the  instrument  was  written  by  Gou- 
Vernenr  Morris,*  who  knew  how  to  reject  redundant  and  equiv- 
ocal expressions,  and  to  use  language  with  clearness  and  vigor ; 
but  the  convention  itself  had  given  so  minute,  long-continued, 
and  oft-renewed  attention  to  every  phrase  in  every  section, 
that  there  scarcely  remained  room  for  improvement  except  in 
the  distribution  of  its  parts. 

Its  first  words  are :  "  We  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  establish  justice,  en- 

eure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 

j)romote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 

^^o  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  con- 

^Btitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.''     Here  is  no  tran- 

^Kient  compact  between  parties :  it  is  the  institution  of  govem- 

^»neut  by  an  act  of  the  highest  sovereignty ;  the  decree  of  many 

>v!io  are  yet  one ;  their  law  of  laws,  inviolably  supreme,  and 

Xot  to  be  clianged  except  in  the  way  which  their  forecast  has 

jrovided. 

The  names  of  the  thirteen  states,  so  carefidly  enumerated  in 
the  declaration  of  independence  and  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  were 
omitted,  because  the  constitution  was  to  go  into  effect  on  ita 
•cceptance  by  nine  of  them,  and  the  states  by  which  it  would 

*  Q.  Morris  to  T.  Pickering,  22  December  18U,  In  Life  hj  Bpsrka,  Ul,  828. 
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be  ratified  could  not  be  foreknown.  The  deputies  in  the  con- 
vention, representing  but  eleven  states,  did  not  pretend  to  be 
"the  people;"  and  could  not  institute  a  general  government 
in  its  name.  The  instrument  which  they  framed  was  like  the 
report  of  a  bill  beginning  with  the  words  "  it  is  enacted,"  though 
the  binding  enactment  awaits  tlie  will  of  the  legislature ;  or 
like  a  deed  drawn  np  by  an  attorney  for  several  parties,  and 
awaiting  its  execution  by  the  principals  themselves.  Only  by 
its  acceptance  could  tlie  words  "  wc  the  people  of  the  United 
States  "  become  words  of  truth  and  power. 

The  phrase  ''  general  welfare,"  *  adopted  from  the  articles 
of  confederation,  though  seemingly  vague,  was  employed  in  a 
rigidly  restrictive  sense  to  signify  "  the  concerns  of  the  union 
at  large,  not  the  particular  policy  of  any  state.''  f  The  word 
"  national "  was  excluded  from  the  constitution,  because  it 
might  seem  to  present  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  people  with- 
out at  the  same  time  bringing  into  view  that  the  one  republic 
was  formed  out  of  many  states.  Toward  foreign  powers  the 
country  presented  itself  aa  one  nation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  articles  and  sections  is  faultless ; 
the  style  of  the  whole  is  nearly  so.  Tlie  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature are  definitively  named  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  senate,  at  last,  having  precedence  ;  the  two  together 
take  the  historic  name  of  congress. 

The  veto  of  the  president  could  still  be  ovemiled  only  by 
three  fourths  of  each  branch  of  congress ;  the  majority  of  tlie 
convention,  fouring  lest  so  large  a  requisition  would  impose 
too  great  a  difliiculty  in  repealing  bad  laws,  ^  at  tliis  last  mo- 
ment substituted  the  vote  of  two  thirds. 

Williamson  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  providing  for" 
juries  in  civil  cases.  "It  is  not  possible,"  said  Gorham,  "to 
discriminate  equity  cases  from  those  in  which  juries  would  be 
proper;  and  the  matter  may  safely  be  tnisted  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people."  **  Gerry  urged  the  necessity  of  juries 
as  a  safeguard  against  corrupt  judges.  "  A  general  principle 
laid  down  on  this  and  some  other  points  would  be  sufficient," 


•  Gilpin,  1643  ;  Elliot,  658. 

f  Washington  to  William  Gordon,  8  Jaly  1788. 

I  Gilpin,  1663  ;  Elliot,  637. 
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said  Mason,  and  lie  joined  with  Gerry  in  moving  for  a  bill  of 
righta. 

The  declaration  of  American  indepondcuce,  by  the  truths 

rhich  it  announced,  called  forth  STOipathv  in  all  parts  of  the 

■world-     Could  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  have  been 

accompanied  by  a  like  solemn  declaration  of  tlie  principles  on 

which  it  rested,  the  states  would  have  been  held  together  by 

the  holiest  and  strongest  bonds.*     But  the  motion  was  lost 

^alty  the  unanimous  vote  of  ten  states,  Massachusetts  being  ab- 

^Bent,  and  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  not  represented. 

^H     The  style  of  the  executive,  as  silently  carried  forward  from 

^^he  committee  of  detail,  was  still  "  his  Excellency  ; "  this  van- 

^^ishcd  in  the  committee  of  revision,  so  that  he  might  be  known 

^■toily  as  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Following  a  precedent  of  the  first  congress,  Mason,  on  the 
thirteenth,  seconded  by  Johnson,  moved  for  a  committee  to 
report  articles  of  association  for  encouraging  economy,  fru- 
gality, and  American  manufactures.f  It  was  adopted  without 
debate  and  without  opposition.  The  proposal  was  referred 
to  Mason,  Franklin,  Dickinson,  Johnson,  and  William  Living- 
ston ;  but  they  made  no  report. 

From  the  work  of  the  committee  of  detail  the  word  "  ser- 
"vitnde  "  survived  as  applied  to  the  engagement  to  labor  for  a 
"term  of  years ;  on  the  motion  of  Randolph  the  word  "  service  " 


I 


*  Here  manuscripts  and  printed  texta  differ  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

Text  of  ifadUon  in  Elliot,  ».,  806. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights ; 
■hicb  passed  cXAliUiODSLT  in  the  negative. 

»  Manuscript  of  Madivm. 

On  the  question  for  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights — 
N.  U.  no,  Mas.  absu,  LH.  no,  N.  J.  no,  Pa.  no,  Del.  no,  Md.  no,  Va.  no,  N.  C. 
8.  C.  no,  Geo.  no. 
Tatof  Madixm  in  Oilpin,  1666;  in  miiot,  638. 
On  the  question  for  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights — 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Peunsylrania,  Delaware,  sye — 6; 
Vanrluid,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  no — 5 ;  Massachu- 
"etts,  absent. 

The  manuscript  of  Madison,  which  is  pkiuly  written,  represents  the  motion 
negatived  unanimously ;  the  printed  edition,  as  lost  by  a  purely  geographical 
The  change  remains  as  yet  a  mystery. 

\  Uilpin,  1668;  Elliot,  640. 
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was  unanimously  substituted  for  it,  servitude  being  thought  to 
express  the  condition  of  shives,  service  an  obligation  of  free 
persons.* 

On  the  same  day  Johnson,  from  the  committee  on  style, 
reported  t  resolutions  for  the  ratilication  of  the  constitution 
through  congress  by  conventions  of  the  people  of  the  several 
states  ;  and  then  for  the  election  of  senators,  representatives, 
and  electors,  and  through  them  of  president.  Nothing  was 
oiuittfd  to  make  it  certain  that  at  a  fixed  time  and  place  the 
government  under  the  constitution  would  stiirt  iut^  Ijeing, 

On  the  fourteenth  it  was  confirmed  without  dissent  that 
congress  should  have  no  right  to  change  the  places  of  the  elec- 
tion of  senators. 

The  appointment  of  the  treasurer  as  the  keeper  of  the 
purse  had  thus  far  been  jealously  reserved  to  the  two  houses 
of  congress.  J  It  marlcs  the  confidence  of  the  convention  in 
its  own  work,  that  at  this  period  the  selection  of  that  officer 
was  confided  to  the  president  and  senate. 

On  the  same  day  Franklin,  seconded  by  Wilson,  moved  to 
add,  after  the  anthority  to  establish  |X)9t-oflices  and  ])ost-road8, 
a  power  "  to  provide  for  cutting  canals.''  *  "  The  expense,"  ob- 
jected Sherman,  "will  fall  on  the  United  States,  and  the  bene- 
fit accrue  to  the  places  where  the  canals  are  cut."  "  Canals," 
replied  Wilson,  "  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  United 
States,  may  be  made  a  source  of  revenue."  Madison,  sujv 
jKtrted  by  Ilandolpli,  suggested  an  enlargement  of  the  motion 
into  a  warrant  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  whicli  might 
e-xceed  the  Jeglslative  provisions  of  individual  states,  and  yet 
be  required  by  the  interest  of  the  United  States;  political 
obstiicles  to  an  easy  comnmnication  between  the  states  being 
removed,  a  removal  of  natural  ones  ought  to  follow.  The 
necessity  of  the  power  was  denied  by  King.  "  It  is  necessa- 
ry," answered  Wilson,  "  to  prevent  a  state  from  obstructing  the 
general  welfare."  "The  states,"  rejoined  King,  "will  be  di- 
vided into  parties  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation,  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  to  a  bank,  in  other  places  to  mercantile 

•  Gilpin,  ISaa,  1544,  15CU  ;  Elliot,  S79,  640,  S69. 

f  Gilpin,  1.170,  1571  ;  Elliot,  Ml. 
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monopolies."  Wilson  mentioned  the  importance  of  facilitat- 
ing by  canals  the  communication  with  the  western  settlements. 
The  motion,  even  when  limited  to  the  case  of  canals,  gained 
no  votes  but  those  of  Pennejlvaiiia,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,* 

Madison  and  Charles  Pmckney  asked  for  congress  permis- 
sion to  establish  a  university  in  whicli  no  preferences  should 
be  allowed  on  account  of  rtligion.  "  The  exclusive  power  of 
congress  at  the  seat  of  government  will  reach  the  object,"  said 
Gouvemeur  Mon-is.  The  inoti<m  was  sustained  only  by  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina;  in  Connec- 
ticut, Johnson  divided  against  Sherman-f 

In  framing  the  constitution,  lladison  kept  in  mind  that  the 
functions  of  the  general  government  should  extend  to  the 
prevention  of  ''  trospiisses  of  the  states  on  the  rights  of  each 
other."  ^  "The  rights  of  individuals,"  he  said  in  the  conven- 
tion, '"are  infringed  by  many  of  the  state  laws,  such  as  issuing 
paper  money,  and  instituting  a  mode  to  dischai^  debts  differ- 
ing from  tlie  form  of  the  contract."  *  It  has  already  been 
told  how  the  delegates  from  Connecticut  had  agreed  among 
themselves,  "  that  the  legislatures  of  the  individual  states  ought 
not  to  possess  a  right  to  make  any  laws  for  the  discharge  of 
contracts  in  any  maimer  different  from  the  agreement  of  the 
parties."  IJ  Stringent  clauses  in  the  constitution  already  pro- 
hibited paper  money.  For  the  rest.  King,  as  we  have  seen, 
proposed  a  clause  forbidding  the  states  to  interfere  in  private 
contracts;  but  the  motion  had  been  condemned  as  reaching 
too  far ;  and  instead  of  it,  at  the  instance  of  Rutledge,  the  con- 
vention denied  to  the  states  the  power  "  to  pass  bills  of  attain- 
der or  «b /ifw^ /«<;/<?  laws." '^  In  this  manner  it  was  suppjsed 
that  laws  for  closing  the  courts,  or  authorizing  the  del)tor  to 
pay  his  debts  by  more  convenient  instuhnents  than  he  had 
covenanted  for,  were  effectually  prohibited.  But  Dickinson, 
as  we  have  seen,  after  consulting  Blackstone,  mentioned  to 
the  house  that  the  term  ex  post  facto  related  to  criminal 

♦  Gilpin,  1876,  1577;  ElUot,  644.         f  Gilpin,  1677,  1678 ;  Elliot,  644. 
\  Madison,  i.,  321. 

*  VntesM  Miniilefi,  Elliot,  i.,  424,  425.     Compare  Gilpin,  898 ;  Elliot,  20a 
I  Sherman  by  J.  EvartJi  in  Biographv  of  the  Signers,  ii.,  43. 

^EUiot,  i.,  271. 
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cases  only ;   and  that  restraint  of  the  states  from  retrospeo 
tive  law  in  civil  cases  would  require  some  further  provision.* 
Before  an  explanatory  provision   bad  been  made,  the  section 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  revision  and  style; 
That  committee  had  no  authority  to  bring  forward  any  new 
proposition,  but  only  to  make  corrections  of  style.     Gonver- 
neur  Morris  retained  the  clause  forbidding  ex  post  facto  laws; 
and,  resolute  not  "  to  countenance  the  issue  of  paper  money  and* 
the  consequent  violation  of  contracts,"  f  he  of  himself  adde 
the  words :  "  No  state  shall  pass  laws  altering  or  impairing  thai 
obligation  of  contracts,"     The  convention  reduced  the  explan- 
atory words  to  the  shorter  form ;  "No  state  shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  X     In  this  manner  an 
end  was  designed  to  be  made  to  barren  land  laws,  laws  for  the 
instalment  of  debts,  and  laws  closing  the  courts  against  suitors. 

On  the  fifteenth,  from  fresh  information,  it  appeared  to 

Sherman  that  North  Carolina  w^as  entitled  to  another  represen ^- 

tative ;  and  Langdon  moved  to  allow  one  more  member  to  tli 
state,  and  likewise  one  more  to  Rhode  Island."     "  If  Rhode 
Island  is  to  be  allowed  two  members,"  said  King, "  I  can  neve 
sign  the  constitution." 

Charles  Pinckney  urged  separately  the  just  claim  of  Nor 
Carolina ;  on  which  Bedford  put  in  a  like  claim  for  Rhod^JEidc 
Island  and  for  Delaware;  and  the  original  proposition  w»-  "as 
hopelessly  defeated.  [ 

Randolph  and  Madison  disliked  leaving  the  pardon  fcrWTor 
treason  to  the  president  alone;  but  the  convention  would  nc^-^ot 
suffer  the  legislature  or  the  senate  to  share  that  power. -^^ 

The  committee  of  revision  had  described  a  fugitive  slave  a^  •• 
"  a  person  legally  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state."  Tlc^^^^ 
language  seemed  to  imply  that  slavery  was  a  "  legal "  conditioDC— ^^  • 
the  last  word  of  the  convention  relating  to  the  subject  define^^^ 
the  fugitive  slave  to  be  "  a  person  held  to  6er\'ice  or  labor  S^^" 
one  state  under  the  laws  thereof,"  making  it  clear  that,  in  tt^^-^^  i 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  slavery  was  local  and  not  federal—-!'  i 

•     •  Gilpin,  1460 ;  Elliot,  488.  •  Oilpln,  1688 ;  Elliot.  647. 

t  Q.  Morris  by  Spark?,  iii.,  828.  |  Gilpin,  1688,  1584  ;  ElUot,  M*^- 

X  Gilpin,  1662,  1681  ;  Elliot,  546,  661.  ^  Gilpin,  1687  ;  Elliot,  M». 

(  Gilpin,  I5i8,  1689,  1620;  ElUot,  660,  664. 
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The  convention  gave  the  last  touches  to  the  modes  of 
amending  the  constitution.  In  August  the  coinniittee  of  detail 
had  reported  that,  "on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  states  in  the  union,  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  shall  call  a  convention  for  that  purpose."  *  On 
the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  Gouvcrneur  Morris  had  suggested 
that  congress  "  should  be  at  liberty'  to  call  a  convention  when- 

tpr  it  pleased."  f  "  An  easier  mode  of  introducing  amend- 
ents,"  said  Hamilton,  reviving  the  question,  "is  desirable. 
The  state  legislatures  will  not  apply  for  alterations  but  with  a 
view  to  increase  their  own  powers.  The  national  legislature 
will  be  the  first  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  amendments ;  and 
on  the  concurrence  of  each  branch  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
call  a  convention,  reserving  the  tinal  decision  to  the  people."  $ 
Madison  supported  Hamilton. 

tHere  Slicrman  suggested  an  alternative :  the  legislature 
y  projiose  amendments  directly  to  the  several  states,  not  to 
binding  until  consented  to  by  tliem  all.**  "To  be  binding 
when  consented  to  by  two  tliinls  of  tlie  several  states,"  inter- 
posed Wilson.  To  facilitate  amendments,  the  convention  au- 
thorized two  thirds  of  congress  to  introduce  amendments  to 
the  constitution ;  but,  to  prevent  hasty  changes,  re(iuired  for 
their  ratification  the  assent  of  three  fourtbs  of  the  legislatures 

I  conventions  of  the  states. 
Madison,  summing  up  the  ideas  that  had  fuund  favor, 
ivod  that  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  upon  a  vote 
two  thirds  of  both  houses,  or  upon  the  application  of  two 
rds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  shall  projiose  amcnd- 
luents  to  the  constitution  which  shall  be  valid  when  they  shall 

tre  been  ratified  by  three  fourths  at  least  of  the  several  states 
their  legislatures  or  conventions,  as  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States.  I 

This  motion  was  accepted,  but  not  till  it  had  been  agreed 
at  the  clauses  in  the  constitution  forming  special  covenants 
the  South  on  slavery  should   not  he  liable  to  change. 

•GHpin,  1241;  Elliot,  881. 
f  Gilpin,  1468;  Elliot,  498. 
t  Gilpin,  II>34;  Elliot,  S31. 
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Five  days  later  the  fears  of  the  small  states  were  quieted  by  » 
proviso  that  no  state  witlioat  it,s  ovm  consent  should  ever  be 
deprived  of  it«  equality  iu  the  senate.* 

Finally,  on  matiirest  reflection,  the  proposition  of  the  com- 
mittee of  detail,  oliliging  congress  to  call  a  convention  on  ap- 
plication of  two  thirds  of  the  states,  was  rest<ired.  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  miglit  proceed  from  the  people  as 
represented  in  the  legislatures  of  the  states;  or  from  the  peo- 
ple as  rei)re8ented  in  congress ;  or  from  the  people  as  preecnt 
in  a  convention  ;  in  every  case  to  be  valid  only  with  the  assent 
of  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

Mason,  in  sullen  discontent  at  the  grant  of  power  to  a  liore 
majority  of  congress  to  pass  navigation  acts,  and  dreading  that 
"  a  few  rich  merchants  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton "  might  by  that  means  monopolize  the  stajdee  of  the  south- 
em  states  and  reduce  their  value  perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  moved 
"  that  no  law  in  tlie  nature  of  a  navigation  act  be  passed  before 
the  year  eighteen  Inmdred  and  eight,  without  the  consent  of 
two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislatiu^ ; "  but  he  was  sup- 
ported only  by  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Georgia.f 

Next,  Randolph,  whose  weight  as  governor  of  Virgiui* 
miglit  turn  the  scale  in  that  state,  declared  his  intention  to 
withhold  his  signature  from  the  constitution  that  he  might  re- 
tain freedom  as  to  Ids  ultimate  action ;  and,  agreeing  ex;ictly 
with  Richard  Henry  Lee,  X  he  moved  "  that  state  conventions 
might  have  the  power  to  offer  to  the  constitution  which  was  to 
be  laid  before  them  as  many  amendments  as  they  pleased  ;  and 
that  these  amendments,  together  with  the  constitution,  should 
be  submitted  to  another  general  convention  "  *  for  a  final  de- 
d^on.  He  was  seconded  by  Mason,  who  said :  ''  The  govern- 
ment as  established  by  tlie  constitution  will  surely  end  either 
in  monarchy  or  a  tjTunnical  aristocracy.  As  it  now  stands,  I 
can  neither  give  it  my  support  in  Virginia,  nor  sign  it  here. 
With  the  exi>eflient  of  another  convention  I  could  sign."  | 

"  I,  too,''  said  Charles  Pinckney,  "  object  to  the  power  ot 
a  majority  of  congress  over  commerce ;  but,  apprehending  tl« 

*  Gilpin,  1502;  Elliot,  552.  \  Gilpin.  1693  ;  Elliot,  6SS. 

t  Compare  R.  U  Lee  toChujccUor  Pendleton,  22  Mtv  K88,  in  Life,  ii.,  98,  M. 

•  GUpin,  1593  ;  ElUol,  5.^^.  |  Gilpin,  1694  ;  Elliot,  552,  iU 
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danger  of  a  general  confusion  and  an  ultimate  decision  by  the 
Bword,  I  shall  give  the  plan  my  support,"  Then  Gerry  counted 
up  eight  objections  to  the  constitution,  "  all "  of  which  he 
could  yet  get  over,  were  it  not  that  the  legislature  had  general 
power  to  make  "  necessary  and  proper  "  laws,  to  raise  "  armies 
and  money  "  without  limit,  and  to  establish  "a  star  chamber 
as  to  civil  cases  ; "  and  he,  too,  contended  for  a  second  general 
convention. 

On  the  proposition  for  another  convention  all  the  states 
answered  "  No."  Washington  tlien  put  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  constitution  in  its  present  form  ;  and  all  the  states 
present  answered  "  Aye."  The  constitution  was  then  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  and  late  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  house 

tourned.* 
One  morning  Washington,  in  a  desultory  conversation  with 
rabers  of  the  convention  before  the  cliair  was  taken,  observed 
how  unhappy  it  would  be,  should  any  of  them  oppose  the  sys- 
tem when  they  returned  to  their  states-f  On  Monday,  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  Franklin  made  a  last  effort  to  win 
over  the  dissenting  members.  "  Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "  sev- 
eral parts  of  tliis  constitution  I  do  not  at  present  approve,  but 
I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  them.  It  astonishes  me  to 
find  this  system  approaching  so  near  to  perfection.  I  consent 
to  this  constitution  because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best.     The  opinions  I  have  had 

*t8  errors  I  sacriiice  to  the  public  good. 
"On  the  whole,  sir,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that 
every  member  of  the  convention,  who  may  still  have  objections 
to  it,  would  with  me  on  this  occasion  doubt  a  little  of  his  own 
infallibility,  and,  to  manifest  our  unanimity,  put  his  name  to 
this  instrument."  ^  He  then  moved  that  the  constitution  be 
ftigned  by  the  members  ;  and  he  offered  as  the  form  of  signa- 
ture a  simple  testimony  that  the  constitution  had  received  "  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  states  present."  *  Hut  this  ample 
vonceasion  induced  neither  Mason,  nor  Gerry,  nor  Randolph 
to  relent. 


•Wlpln,  1596;  Elliot,  668. 

i  Luther  Martin  in  Maryland  Journal  of  21  March  1788. 

I  Gilpin,  ir>97,  1608;  Elliot,  664,  666.  •  Gilpin,  1598;  Elliot,  666. 
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Before  the  question  was  put,  Gorham,  o^ieying  an  intima- 
tion from  Washington,  proposed  to  render  the  houee  of  repre- 
sentatives a  more  popular  Ijody  by  allowing  one  member  for 
every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  He  was  warmly  seconded 
by  King  and  Carroll.* 

Rising  to  put  the  question,  the  president,  after  an  apology 
for  oflEering  his  sentiments,  said :  "  I  would  make  objections  to 
the  plan  as  few  as  possible.  The  smaUness  of  the  number  of 
representatives  has  been  considered  by  many  members  as  in- 
sufficient security  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  p«)opIe; 
and  to  myself  has  always  appeared  exceptionable ;  late  ua  is  the 
moment,  it  will  give  me  nmch  satisfaction  to  see  the  amend- 
ment adopted."  f  And  at  his  word  it  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  engroeaed  constitution,  all 
the  states  answered  "  Aye."  X 

Randolph  then  apologized  for  refusing  to  sign  the  constitii-^. 
tion,  "notwithstanding  the   vast  majority  and    the  venerabl 
names  which  gave  sanction  to  ite  wisdom  and  ite  worth.     I  d»^^ 
not  mean  by  this  refusal,"  he  continued, "  to  decide  that  I  shaK^ni 

oppose  the  constitiition  without  doops;  I  mean  only  to  koc   p 

myself  free  to  be  governed  by  my  duty,  ob  it  shall  be  prescribes^sd 
by  my  future  judgment."  * 

"  I,  too,  had  objections,"  said  Gonvemeur  Morris;  "  butco — "^d- 
sidering  the  present  plan  the  best  that  can  be  attained,  T  sli^^all 
take  it  with  all  its  faults.  The  moment  it  goes  forth,  t^Bie 
great  question  will  be :  '  Shall  there  bo  a  national  govemmeEmt, 
or  a  general  anarchy  i ' " 

"I  am  anxious,"  said  Ilamilton,  "that  every  member  8hoi^«J<i 
sign.  A  few  by  refusing  may  do  infinite  mischief.  No  ma^en'i 
ideas  are  more  remote  from  the  plan  than  my  own  are  kno^^T 
to  be;  but  is  it  possible  to  dehberate  between  anarchy  a-*"*! 
convulsion  on  the  one  side,  and  the  chance  of  good  to  be  ^3*' 
pected  from  the  plan  on  the  other  ? "  | 

"  I,"  said  Gerry,  "  fear  a  civil  war.  In  Massachusetts  th*^^ 
are  two  parties:  one  devoted  to  democi-acy,  the  worst,  I  tlnu''» 
of  all  political  evils ;  the  other  as  violent  in  the  opposite  «^*' 

•  Gilpin,  1699;  Klliot,  B1S6.  f  Gilpin,  1899,  1600;  Elliot,  655,  !i5». 
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treme.  From  the  collision  of  these,  confusion  is  greatly  to  be 
feared." 

"  I  shall  sign  the  constitution  with  a  view  to  support  it  with 
all  my  influence,"  said  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  "  and  I  wish  to 
pledge  myself  accordingly."  *  Jared  Ingersoll  of  Pennsyl- 
vania considered  the  signing  as  a  recommendation  of  what,  all 
things  considered,  was  the  most  eligible. 

The  form  proposed  by  Franklin  was  accepted  with  no  dis- 
sent, except  that  South  Carolina  was  impatient  at  its  want  of 
an  affirmative  expression  of  unhesitating  approval.  The  jour- 
nals and  papers  of  the  convention  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  president,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  new  government  when 
it  should  be  formed.f  Ilamilton  successively  inscribed  on  the 
great  sheet  of  parchment  the  name  of  each  state  as  the  dele- 
gations one  after  the  other  came  forward  in  geograpliical  order 
and  signed  the  constitution.  When  it  appeared  that  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  eleven  states  present  in  convention  was 
recorded  in  its  favor,  Franklin,  looking  toward  a  sun  which 
was  blazoned  on  the  president's  chair,  said  of  it  to  those  near 
him :  "  In  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear  I  was  not  able  to 
tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting ;  now  I  know  tliat  it  is  the 
rising  sun."  J 

The  members  were  awe-struck  at  the  result  of  their  coun- 
cils ;  the  constitution  was  a  nobler  work  than  any  one  of  them 
had  believed  it  possible  to  devise.  They  all  on  that  day  dined 
together,  and  took  a  cordial  leave  of  each  other.  Washington 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening  retired  "  to  meditate  on  the 
momentous  work  which  Lad  been  executed."  * 


•  Gilpin,  1603,  1«04  ;  Elliot,  657,  688. 
f  GUpiii,  1606;  ElUot,  B68. 


X  Gilpin,  1624;  Elliot,  565. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OONSTmmON   IN   OONGHE88    AND  IS  VIBGIinA- 

Septembeb  to  Novembee  1787. 

On  the  twentieth  of  September  the  letter  of  the  president 
of  the  convention  to  tlie  i)resident  of  congress,  the  full  text  of 
the  proposed  constitution,  and  the  order  of  the  convention, 
were  laid  before  congress,  and  on  the  next  day  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers  of  Now  York. 

I  The  letter  of  Washington  said :  The  powers  neceesary  to 
vested  in  "  the  general  government  of  the  union  "  are  too 
ensive  to  be  delegated  to  "  one  body  of  men."  '•  It  is  im- 
cticable,  in  the  federal  government  of  these  states,  to  secure 
an  rights  of  indejiendent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide 
for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all ;  it  is  difficult  to  draw  with 
precision  the  line  between  those  rights  wliich  must  be  sur- 
rendered and  those  which  may  be  reserved ;  on  the  present 
occasion  this  difficulty  wsis  increased  by  a  difference  among 
■  the  several  states  as  to  tlieir  situation,  extent,  habits,  and  par- 
ticular ijiterests.  We  kept  steadily  in  view  the  consolidar 
tjon  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  felicity, 
safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence.  And  thus  the  consti- 
tution which  we  now  present  is  the  result  of  that  mutual  def- 
erence and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political 
^^tuation  rendered  indispensable." 

^B    The  constitution  instantly  met  with  opposition  from  the  in- 
defatigable  Richard  Henry  Lee,*  supjwrted  by  Nathan  Dane  t 
d  all  the  delegates  from  New  York,  of  whom  Melancthon 

•  Carrington  to  Madison,  Sundny,  28  September  1787. 
f  Gilpin,  648,  650;  Elliot,  S66,  668. 
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Smith  was  the  ablest.  Till  Madison  returned,  the  delegates 
from  Virginia  were  eqiiallj'  divided,  Grayson  opjjosing  the 
government  because  it  was  too  feeble,  and  Lee  because  it  was 
too  strong.*  Already  the  New  York  faction  was  actively 
scattering  the  seeds  of  opposition,  and  Hamilton  dauntlessly 
opposing  them  in  the  pubUc  papers  by  arguments  for  nnion.t 

It  was  only  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  confederation  that  the 
new  constitution  could  spring  into  being ;  and  the  letter  of  the 
convention  did  indeed  invite  congress  to  light  its  own  funeral 
pyre.  On  the  tweuty-sixth  it  was  first  contended  tliat  con- 
gress could  not  properly  give  any  positive  countenance  to  a 
measure  subversive  of  the  confederation  to  wliich  they  owed 
their  existence.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  in  February 
congress  itself  had  recoumiended  the  convention  aa  "  the  meet 
probable  means  of  estabUshing  a  firm  national  government," 
and  that  it  was  not  now  more  restrained  from  acceding  to  th^- 
new  plan  than  the  convention  from  proposing  it.  If  the  plii^ 
was  witlun  the  powers  of  the  convention,  it  was  witliin  those  oflK 
congress;  if  lieyond  those  powers,  the  necessity  which  justifiecnzl 
the  one  woidd  justify  the  other ;  and  the  necessity  existed  i  f 
any  faith  was  due  to  the  representations  of  congress  then^^a- 
selves,  confirmed  by  twelve  states  in  the  union  and  by  the  gei 
eral  voice  of  the  people. 

Lee  next  attempted  to  amend  the  act  of  the  convention 
fore  it  should  go  forth  from  congress  to  the  people.  "  Where 
said  he,  "  is  the  contract  between  the  nation  and  the  govei 
ment?  The  constitution  makes  mention  only  of  those  w 
govern,  and  nowhere  speaks  of  the  rights  of  the  people  w 
are  governed."  J  lie  wished  to  qualify  the  immense  jK»wer 
tlie  government  by  a  bill  of  rights,  which  had  always  been 
garded  a.s  the  palladiimi  of  a  free  people.  The  bill  of  rigl.:*'* 
was  to  relate  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  freedom  of  tUie 
press,  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  as  well  as  criminid,  fc^^ 
proliibition  of  standing  armies,  freedom  of  elections,  the  inci*- 
pondence  of  the  judges,  security  against  excessive  bails,  fia« 
or  punishments,  against  unreasonable  searches  or  seizure    ^'^ 

•  Carrington  to  Jefferson,  23  October  1787. 

+  Carrington  to  Madison,  23  September  1787. 

I  Miui£t«r  Otto  to  Count  Montiuorio,  New  York,  23  October  1787. 
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persona,  houses,  papers,  or  property ;  and  the  right  of  petition. 
He  further  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution ;  a  coun- 
cil of  state  or  privj  council,  to  he  joined  with  tlie  president  in 
the  appointment  of  all  officers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  blending 
of  legislative  and  executive  powers ;  no  vice-president ;  an  in- 
creajse  of  the  number  of  the  representatives ;  and  the  requisi- 
tion of  more  than  a  majority  to  make  commercial  regulations. 
The  restraint  on  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  and 
navigation  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  New  York.  Nevertheless,  the  propositions  of  Lee  were 
supported  by  Melancthon  Smith,  who  insisted  that  congress 
had  the  undoubted  right  and  the  duty  to  amend  the  plan  of 
the  federal  constitution,  in  which  the  essential  safeguards  of 
hberty  had  been  omitted.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  congress 
had  certainly  a  right  of  its  own  to  propose  amendments,  but 
that  these  must  be  addressed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states, 
and  would  require  ratification  by  all  the  thirteen ;  but  that  the 
act  of  the  federal  conveution  was  to  be  addressed  to  conven- 
tions of  the  several  states,  of  which  any  nine  might  adopt  it 
for  themselves.  So  the  first  day's  debate  ended  without  ad- 
mitting the  proposed  amendments  to  consideration.* 

The  next  day  Lee,  seconded  by  Smith,  offered  a  resolution 
that  congress  had  no  p(jwer  whatever  to  assist  f  in  creating  a 
"  new  confederacy  of  nine  "  states ;  and  therefore  he  would  do 
no  more  than,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  forward  the  acts  of  the 
oonveution  to  the  executives  of  every  state  to  be  laid  before 
their  respective  legislatures.     On  the  instant  Abraham  Clarke 
of  New  Jersey,  seconded  by  Nathaniel  Mitchell  of  Delaware, 
proposed  to  add  :  "  In  order  tcj  be  by  them  submitted  to  con- 
ventions of  delegates  to  be  chosen  agreeably  to  the  said  resolu- 
1:ionB  of  tlie  convention."     On  tlie  question,  Georgia  and  the 
tvo  Carohnas  voted  unanimously  against  Lee ;  so  did  Delar 
Ware  and  the  only  member  from  Maryland,  with  Pennsylvania, 
^ew  Jersey,   Connecticut,   Massachusetts,  New   Hampshire. 
"VirginLo,  on  the  return  of  Madison,  joined  them  by  the  in- 
flexible  majority  of   Madison,  Carrington,  aud    Henry  Lee, 

*  Madison  to  Waahington,  Now  Tork,  30  September  1787 ;  R.  H,  Lee  to  Sam- 
I  Adams.  Now  York,  0  October  1787  ;  Life  of  K.  H.  Lee,  U.,  74,  76. 
t  GUpin,  043;  Elliut,  BOO. 
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against  Grayson  and  Richard  Heniy  Lee.  All  the  states 
cept  New  York  were  for  tlie  motion;  and  all  except  New 
York  and  Virginia  were  unanimously  so.  The  majority  in 
congress  was  impatient  to  express  its  approval  of  the  acts  of 
the  convention  in  still  stronger  language ;  Carrington  of  Vir 
ginia,  therefore,  seconded  by  Bingham  of  Pennsylvania.  pn> 
posod  tliat  it  be  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  severJ 
states  to  cause  conventions  to  be  held  sb  speedily  as  may  be,  to 
the  end  that  the  same  may  be  adopted,  ratified,  and  confirmed.* 

In  this  stage  of  the  business  congress  adjourned.    Tho 
friends  of  the  new  constitution  desired  to  send  it  to  the  statei 
by  the  niianunous  vote  of  congress.     The  members  from  Xew 
York  would  not  consent  to  any  language  that  implied  approval. 
To  win  their  vote  tlie  resolution  of  congress  must  be  neutral. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  unanimity  required  tlie  efEace- 
raent  of  every  motion  adverse  to  tlie  reference  of  the  consti- 
tution.    Acconimgly,  congreas,  when  it  next  assembled,  ex- 
punged from  its  journal  the  proposed  amendments  of  KichanS^ 
Henry  Lee,  and  the  vote  of  the  preceding  day ;  f  and  liavinpg 
obliterated  every   record  of  opposition,   it  resolved   on  th^a 
twenty-eighth  unanimously,  eleven  states  being  present,  Mar^-- 
laud  having  one  delegate,  Rhode  Island  alone  being  altogetli^s? 
unrepresented,  that  the  said  report,  with  tlie  resolutions  am.<l 
letter  iu*com]wnying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  sever:^ 
legislatures,  in  onler  to  l>e  submitted  to  a  convention  of  del.«- 
gatti*  olunsi'n  in  eacb  state  by  the  people  thereof  in  conformity 
t«>  the  rest^lvee  of  the  convention,  X 

DatHiHl  within  tite  oonvention,  Bidnrd  Heniy  Lee  appal^sd 
to  the  world  throngfa  the  prea  in  a  nnes  of  *'  Letten  fnni 
Fedoral  Farmer."  of  which  thooBUidB  of  clones  were 
through  the  eeotnl  sMsl  He  admowledged  the  neoeaEity  o< 
xefaimtBg  the  {poTvnimBiit,  bat  dtiaiad  to  diwefn  m  atnng  be«^ 
deiMT  to  anstcKTaoy  in  erefj  pert  of  the  propoaed  ooaetitntk**** 
vhidi  he  ttjghted  m  the  votk  of  tmmiuit  jvaag  men,* 
on  donging  the  thirteen  ^rtiaek  independeBt  repabliee 
a  fcd«nl  hoed  into  ooe  im— ilhhiiiil  gownuaeot.*    He  vs^~ 
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laid  Gerry  when  bound  for  home,  and  assisted  him  in  prepar- 
ing an  official  letter  to  explain  his  refusal  to  sign  the  constitu- 
^on,     lie   addressed  himself  to   Samuel  Adams,   the  "dear 
Kiend  with  whom  he  had  long  toiled  in  the  vineyard  of  lib- 
erty," submitting  to  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  the  objections 
to  the  new  constitution  which  he  had  jiroposed  in  congress  in 
the  form  of  amendments,  but  disingenuously  substituting  other 
■rorda  for  his   remonstrance   against   vesting  congress   with 
^ower  to  regulate  conmierce.     He  extended  his  intrigues  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  hoping  to  delay  their  decisions, 
ft    "I  am  waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  echo  from  Virginia, 
^nt  with  very  faint  hojx^s  of  its?  corresponding  with  my  wishes," 
wrote  Madison  from  New  York  city  to  Washington.*     The 
■arty  in  power  in  New  York  was  passionately  opposed  to  the 
Constitution ;  but  already  day  had  begim  to  scatter  the  dusk  of 

earliest  morning. 
■  la  the  first  moment  after  his  return  to  Mount  Vernon, 
n'ashington  sent  a  copy  of  the  constitution  to  Patrick  Henry ,t 
to  Harrison,  and  to  Nelson,  each  of  whom  had  Iteen  governor 
of  Virginia.  In  a  propitiatory  letter  he  appealed  to  their  ex- 
perience of  the  difficulties  which  had  ever  arisen  in  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  interests  and  local  prejudices  of  the  several  states, 
"  I  wish,"  he  continued,  "  the  constitution  which  is  offered  had 
Ijeen  more  perfect;  but  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at 
t^'^  time,  and  a  door  is  opened  for  amendments  hereafter. 
Khc  political  concenis  of  this  country  are  suspended  by  a 
thread.  The  convention  has  been  looked  up  to  by  the  reflect- 
ing part  of  the  community  with  a  solicitude  whicli  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived ;  and  if  nothing  had  been  agreed  on  by  that  body, 
anarchy  would  soon  have  ensued,  the  seeds  being  deeply  sown 
in  every  soil" 

A  visitor  at  Mount  Vernon,  just  after  this  letter  was  sent 
out,  writes  of  Washington :  "  He  is  in  perfect  health,  and  loolcs 
almost  as  well  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  him  so  keen  for  an^iihing  as  he  is  for  the  adoption  of  the 
new  form  of  govenunent."  $   Throughout  the  whole  country  he 

•  Madison  to  Washinjston.     Gilpin,  046  ;  Elliot,  567. 

f  Washinp^ton  to  Henry,  24  ?eptcnibcr  1787.     Sparks,  ii.,  266. 

I  A.  Donald  to  Jeffereon,  12  November  1787. 
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was  the  centre  of  interest ;  in  Virginia  of  power.  The  leaders 
of  opposition  answered  him  frankly,  but  with  expressions  of 
deference  and  aflfection. 

"  The  seeds  of  civil  discord,"  replied  Harrison,  "  are  plenti- 
fully sown  in  very  many  of  the  powers  given  both  to  the  presi- 
dent and  congress.  If  the  constitution  is  carried  into  effect, 
the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  will  be  little  more  than  ap- 
pendages to  those  to  the  northward  of  it.  My  i:>lijection9 
chietly  lie  against  the  unlnniti-d  powers  of  taxation,  the  regula- 
tion of  trade,  and  the  jurisdictions  that  are  to  be  established  in 
every  state  altogether  independent  of  their  laws.  Tlie  sword 
and  such  powers  will,  nay,  must,  sooner  or  later  establish  a 
tyranny."  * 

Avowing  verv-  sincerely  "  the  highest  reverence  "  for  W-ish- 
ington,  Patrick  Henry  answered  positively :  "  I  cannot  bring 
my  mind  to  accord  with  the  proposed  constitution."  f 

George  Ma.son,  who  had  rendered  the  highest  and  wisest 
service  in  shaping  the  constitution,  now  from  wounded  pride 
resisted  his  inmost  convictions,  enumerating  to  his  old  friend 
his  objections,  of  which  the  grant  to  congress  of  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  by  a  bare  majority  was  the  caj>ital  one.  * 

Next  Richard  Henry  Lee,  professing  himself  "  compelled 
by  irresistible  conviction  of  mind  to  doubt  about  the  new  syB- 
teiu  for  federal  government,"  wrote :  "  It  is,  sir,  in  conseqjience 
of  long  reflection  ujwn  the  nature  of  man  and  of  government, 
that  I  am  led  to  fear  the  danger  that  will  ensue  to  civil  liberty 
from  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  in  its  present  form." 
And,  having  at  once  fixed  in  liis  mind  the  plan  on  wliich  resist- 
ance to  its  adoption  should  bo  conducted,  he  avowed  liis  wish 
"that  such  amendments  as  would  give  security  to  the  rights  of 
human  nature  and  the  discordant  interests  of  the  different  parts 
of  this  union  miglit  employ  another  convention."  * 

But  the  influence  of  Washington  outweighed  tliem  all. 
He  was  embosomed  in  the  affections  and  enshrined  in  the  pride 
of  the  people  of  Virginia ;  and  in  all  their  waverings  daring 

•  Sparks,  \x.,  266,  267.     Note.  t  Sparks,  i«.,  266.     Note. 

J  Gi-orge  Mason  to  Waaliington,  7  October  1787.    Sparks,  ii.,  267,  268.     Note. 

•  R.  H.  Le«  lo  Wasbiogton,  New  York,  II  October  1787.    Letters  to  W.,  ir, 
180,  181. 
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^■Pie  nine  months  following  the  federal  convention  he  was  the 
^anchor  of  the  conetitution.     His  neighbors  of  Alexandria  to  a 
man  agreed  with  biin ;  and  Fairfax  county  unanimously  in- 
structed its  representatives,  of  whom  George  Mason  was  one, 
"  that  the  peace,  security,  find  prosperity  of  Virginia  and  of 
^^he   United  States  depended  on  the  speedy  adoption  of  the 
^Bederal  constitution."  * 

^^  In  the  close  division  of  parties  in  the  state  it  was  of  vital 
^^nportance  to  secure  the  influence  of  Edjuund  Randolph,  its 
^ftovemor ;  and  his  old  mihtary  chief  in  due  time  received  from 
'  him  an  elaborate  paper  which  he  had  prepared  in  the  form  of 
^^n  address  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates.  In  this 
^fntter,  not  yet  pledging  himself  to  the  unconditional  supj>ort 
of  the  constitution,  he  avowed  that  he  prized  the  intimate  and 
unaliaken  friendship  of  Washington  and  Madison  as   among 

I the  happiest  of  all  his  acquisitions ;  but  added :  "  Dreadful  as 

^Biie  total  dissolution  of  the  union  is  to  ray  mind,  I  entertain  no 
^Bess  horror  at  the  thought  of  partial  confederacies.  The  ut- 
^^Biost  limit  of  any  partial  confedera/?y  wliich  A'^irginia  could 
^Hxpect  to  form  would  comprehend  the  three  southern  and  her 
^nearest  northern  neighbor.  But  they,  like  oui-selves,  are  di- 
^piinished  in  their  real  force  by  the  mixture  of  an  unhappy 
^n>ecie8  of  population."  f 

^B  Monroe  wrote  to  Madison  that  his  "strong  objections"  to 
^Hbe  constitution  "  were  overbalanced  by  the  arguments  in  its 
■kvor."  t 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  was  to  hold  its  regular  meeting 
on  the  third  Monday  of  October ;  this  year  there  was  a  quo- 
,    mm  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  which  had  not  happened 
^B^nce  tlie  revolution. 

^H      On  the  nineteenth  the  vote  of  congress  transmitting  the 
^Bonstitution   came   before  the  house ;    Patrick  Henry,  refus- 
r  ing  to  make  an   issue  where   he  would  have  met  with   de- 
feat, declared  that  the  constitution  must  go  before  a  conven- 

*  Mi-oting  of  Fairfax  county,  TucBdsv,  2  October  1787.  Carey'g  Uuseum,  it, 
«92,  S9S. 

'f  £dmund  Randolph  to  the  speaker  of  the  hoosti  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  10 
OctotuT  1787.     Elliot,  i.,  487. 

t  Monroe  to  Madison,  18  October  1787. 
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tion,  afi  it  transcended  the  power  of  the  house  to  decide  on 
it* 

But  when,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  Francis  Corbin  proposed 
"  a  convention  to  be  called  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  congress,''  Henry  objected  that  under  that  limitation  its 
members  "  would  have  power  to  adopt  or  reject  the  new  plan, 
but  not  to  propose  amendments  "  of  its  "  errors  and  defects^" 
His  motion  t-o  give  this  jwwer  to  the  convention  of  the  state 
was  seconded  by  Mason,  who  added  :  "  I  declare  that  from  the 
east  of  New  Plamjwhire  to  the  south  of  Georgia  there  is  not  a 
man  more  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
some  general  government  than  I  am ;  that  I  regard  our  perfect 
union  as  the  rock  of  our  political  salvation."  f 

After  some  debate,  John  Marshall  of  Richmond,  conced- 
ing the  point  as  to  "  leaving  the  door  open  for  amendments,"  J 
pleaded  that  the  legislature  should  not  seem  to  disapprove  the 
new  federal  government,  and,  for  the  form  of  the  resolution, 
proposed  tliat  '*  the  new  constitution  should  be  laid  !>efori'  the 
convention  for  their  free  and  ample  discussion.''  *  This  form 
was  silently  accepted  by  Ileury,  while  Vinson  declared  "  that 
the  Iiouse  had  no  right  to  suggest  auj-thing  to  a  body  para- 
mount to  itself."  The  vote  was  unanimous,  the  form  of  the 
resolution  being  that  of  Marshall,  wliile  in  substance  it  ^nelded 
up  all  th lit  Henry  and  Mason  required.!  From  "unfriendly 
intentions  toward  the  constitution,"  ^  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion was  postponed  till  the  court  days  in  Marcli,  and  its  time  of 
meeting  to  the  first  Monday  in  June.  Should  many  of  the 
states  then  be  found  against  the  constitution,  Virginia  could 
assume  the  office  of  mediator  between  contending  portiea,  and 
dictate  to  all  tlie  rest  of  the  union.  0 

•  Biishr<j<l  Wii«tiinglon  to  C.  W.,  19  October  1787.    Sparks,  Ix.,  278. 
+  Report  of  Debate  in  Packet,  10  November  1787. 
t  Madison,  I.,  S6S,  864. 

•  Report  of  the  Debate  from  Penn.  Packet,  10  November  1787. 
I  Oompare  Gf-orge  Mason  to  (J.  W.,  6  November  1787,  in  Letters  to  CW.,!*, 

190.  Report  of  Debates  in  Penn.  Packet,  10  November  1787.  HuBhrtKl  Waab. 
ington  in  Sparks,  ii.,  287. 

^  Inward  Carrinpton  to  T.  Jefferson,  10  November  1787.  Biishmd  Wub> 
ington  was  inexperienced,  and  at  first  judged  the  dispositioD  of  the  legialatnr*  too 
favorably ;  Carrington  had  keener-cyctl  correspondents. 

(  Monroe  to  Madison,  7  February  1788.    Carrington  to  Madiaon,  18  JmvMtj 
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Since  amendments  had  been  unaniraously  authorized,  it 
Beemed  fair  that  any  exjwnse  of  an  attempt  to  make  them 
should  be  provided  for  with  the  other  charges  of  the  conven- 
tion.* A  letter  from  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  representative 
from  Virginia  in  congress,  to  the  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, recommended,  as  a  policy  open  to  "  no  objectidu  and 
promising  great  safety  and  much  good,"  f  that  ameudmenta 
adopted  severally  by  the  states  should  all  be  detiuitively  re- 
ferred to  a  second  federal  convention. 

To  carry  out  this  policy,  resolutions  were  on  the  last  day  of 
November  introduced  into  the  house,  and  supjwrttd  by  Uenry 
and  Mason,  pledging  the  general  assembly  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  deputy  or  deputies  whieli  tlie  convention  of  the 
commonwealth  in  the  following  June  might  think  proper  to 
send  to  confer  with  a  convention  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
sister  states,  "  as  well  as  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  depu- 
ties to  a  federal  convention,  in  case  such  a  convention  should 
be  judged  necessary."  The  friends  of  the  constitution,  who 
now  perceived  the  direction  in  which  they  were  drifting,  made 
a  rally ;  but  they  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  about  fifteen. 
A  bill  pursuant  to  the  resolutions,  reported  by  a  committee 
composed  mainly  of  the  most  determined  "  malcontents,"  soon 
became  a  law.  J  Friends  of  the  constitution  who  had  been 
jubilant  at  the  first  aspect  of  the  legislature  nrjw  doubted 
whether  it  any  longer  had  a  majority  in  its  favor ;  its  enemies 
claimed  a  decisive  victory.  Early  in  December,  Monroe  re- 
ported to  Madison :  "  The  cloud  which  iiatli  hung  over  us  for 
some  time  past  is  not  hkely  soon  to  be  dispelled."  * 

But  on  Washington's  mind  no  cloud  rested.  On  the  last 
day  of  November  he  had  replied  to  David  Stuart  of  his  own 
state :  "I  am  sorry  to  find  by  your  favor  that  the  opposition 
gains  strength.  If  there  are  characters  who  prefer  disunion 
or  separate  confederacies  to  the  general  government  which  is 
offered  to  them,  their  opposition  may,  for  aught  I  know,  pro- 
ceed from  principle  ;  but  as  nothing,  according  to  my  concep- 
tion of  the  matter,  is  more  to  be  deprecated  tlian  a  disunion  or 

788.     Washington  to  Carter,  14  Deeetnber  1787,  in  Penn.  Packet  of  II  January 
•  Sparks,  U.,  287.  +  Lee's  Life,  ii.,  81 ;  Elliot,  i.,  805. 

\  Ilcninpr,  xii.,  -162.  *  Monroe  to  Madison,  6  Deoember.     MS. 
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three  distinct  confederacies,  as  far  as  my  voice  can  go  it  shall 
be  offered  in  favor  of  the  general  government."  * 

Nor  did  he  lose  heart  or  trust ;  on  the  fourteenth  of  De- 
cember, in  a  letter  which  soon  reached  the  people  of  Virginia 
through  the  newspapers,  he  wrote  to  Charles  Carter  of  Freder» 
icksburg:  "I  am  pleased  that  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion have  met  your  ai>probation.     My  decided  opinion  on  the 
matter  is,  that  there  is  no  alternative  between  the  adoption  of 
it  and  anarchy.     If  one  state,  however  imiwrtant  it  may  con- 
ceive itself  to  be,"  and  bere  he  meant  Virginia,  "•  or  a  minority 
of  them,"  meaning  the  five  southernmost  states,  "  should  snp 
pose  that  they  can  dictate  a  coitstitution  to  the  union,  unl«8 
they  have  the  ]x>wer  of  applying  the  ultima  ratio  to  good 
effect,  they  will  find  themselves  deceived.     All  the  opposition 
to  it  that  I  Lave  yet  seen  is  addressed  more  to  the  jiaasions 
than  to  reason ;  and  clear  I  am,  if  another  federal  convention 
is  attempted,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  members  will  be  more 
discordant  or  less  accommodating  than  the  last.     In  fine,  tliey 
will  agree  upon  uo  general  plan.     General  govermnent  is  now 
susjiended  by  a  tliread  ;  I  might  go  further,  and  say  it  is  really 
at  an  end ;  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  a  fruitlesg  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  one  which  is  offered  before  it  is  tried,  or 
of  the  delay  of  the  attempt,  does  not  in  my  judgment  need  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  predict. 

"  I  saw  the  imperfections  of  the  constitution  I  aided  in  the 
birth  of,  before  it  wafi  handed  to  the  pubhc ;  but  I  am  fuHj 
persuaded  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  at  this  time,  that 
it  is  free  from  many  of  the  imperfections  with  whicli  it  ^ 
chargetl,  and  that  it  or  disunion  is  before  us  to  cliooue  ii^^ 
If  the  first  is  our  election,  when  the  defects  of  it  are  espen- 
enced,  a  constitutional  door  is  o{>ened  for  amendmente  and  "laT 
be  adopted  in  a  peaceable  manner,  without  turanlt  or  di*)'' 
der."  t  But  a&  Virginia  has  delayed  her  convention  till  Jnoo, 
our  narrative  must  turn  to  the  states  which  were  tlus  firsts 
meet  in  conventioiu 

•  In  Sparks,  ii.,  284,  for  "thc«c  distinct  eonfcdcracies  "  read  "rtwdW*"** 
confederacire." 

f  Washington  to  Charles  Carter,  14  December  1787,  In  Penn.  Packet  of  " 
January  1 788.   The  urigioal  draft  of  the  letter  xa  preBcrrcd  in  the  State  DepartnxK^ 
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CHAPTER  IL 


THB  ooNsxmnioN  m  PEirasYLVAinA,  Delaware,  and  new 
jebset;  and  in  geobgia. 

Feom  18  SErTKMBEH  1787  TO  2  Januaht  1788. 

Our  happy  theme  leads  from  one  great  act  of  universal  in- 
Brest  to  another.  A  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  race  hegins :  a 
jple  select  their  delegates  to  state  conventions  to  pronounce 
eir  judgment  on  the  creation  of  a  federal  republic. 
One  more  great  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  mankind 
to  be  fulfilled  by  Franklin ;  one  more  honor  to  be  won  by 
Philadelphia  aa  the  liorae  of  union  ;  one  new  victory  by  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  citadel  of  the  love  of  the  one  indivisible  coun- 
try. That  mighty  border  commonwealth,  extending  its  line 
from  Delaware  bay  to  the  Ohio,  and  holding  convenient  passes 
throogh  the  Alk-ghanies,  would  not  abandon  the  South,  nor 
the  AV^est,  nor  the  North ;  she  would  not  hear  of  triple  confed- 
eracies nor  of  twin  confederacies ;  but  only  of  one  government 
embracing  all.  Its  people  in  their  multifai-ious  congruity  had 
nothing  adverse  to  union  ;  the  faithful  of  the  proprietary  party 
"Were  zealous  for  a  true  general  government ;  so  too  was  every 
omn  in  public  life  of  the  people  called  Quakers ;  *  so  was  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  GcrmaT»s ;  f  so  were  the  Bap- 
tists, as  indeed  their  synod  authoritatively  avowed  for  every 
state.  The  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  prevented  reUgious 
differences  fn^m  interfering  with  zeal  for  a  closer  union. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  confederacy  the  inhubitanta  of 
Philadelphia  did  not  extend  their  plans  for  its  reform  beyond 
the  increase  of  its  powers,  but,  after  the  flight  of  congress 

*  lodepeDdent  Gazetteer,  15  January  IM^^^^     f  ludependent  Gazetteer. 
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from  their  city,  they  began  to  say  to  one  anoUier  that  "  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  build  a  new  ship  of  state  than  to  repair 
the  old  one ; "  that  there  was  need  of  a  new  constitution  with 
a  legislature  in  two  branches.  Merchants,  bankers,  holders  of 
the  national  debt,  the  army  officers,  foand  no  party  organized 
against  this  opinion ;  Dickinson  was  magnanimous  enough  to 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  confederation  which  he  had  eliiefly 
assisted  to  frame ;  and  lie  and  Mifflin  and  McKean  and  George 
Clymer  and  Rush  manifested  no  opposition  to  the  pohcj  of 
Wilson,  Hobert  Morris,  Gouverneur  Af orris,  and  Fitzsimons; 
although  remoter  coimties,  and  especially  the  backwoodsmen 
on  each  side  of  the  mountains,  loved  their  wild  personal  lil>> 
erty  too  dearly  to  welcome  a  new  supreme  coutroL 

At  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  president  of  Pennsylvania,  more  than  fourscore 
years  of  tige,  fulfilling  his  last  great  public  service,  waso&herq^ 
into  the  haO  of  the  assembly,  followed  by  his  seven  colIeagOl^H 
of  the  convention.  After  expressing  in  a  short  address  their 
hope  and  belief  tiiat  the  measure  recommended  by  that  body 
would  produce  hapjjy  effects  to  the  comuwnwealtli  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  as  to  every  other  of  the  United  States,  he  pre- 
sented the  constitution  and  accompanying  papers. 

For  the  next  ten  days  the  house,  not  willing  to  forestall  tlie 
action  of  congress,  confined  itself  to  its  usual  business ;  but  $» 
it  had  resolved  to  adjourn  sine  dk  on  Saturday,  the  tweuty- 
nintli,  Clymer,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
session,  proposed  to  refer  the  act«  of  the  federal  convention  to 
a  convention  of  the  state.  That  there  might  be  time  for  rtv 
flection,  liobert  Whit^hill  of  Carlisle,  on  behalf  of  the  minor 
ity,  requested  the  postponement  of  the  question  at  least  until 
the  afternoon.  This  was  conceded ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the 
minority,  nineteen  in  iminber,  did  not  attend,  and  refused  to 
obey  the  summons  of  the  speaker  delivered  by  the  sergeant^it- 
arms,  so  that  no  quorum  could  be  made.  This  factious  secefr 
sion  so  enraged  the  inhabitants  that  early  the  next  morning  » 
body  of  "  respectable  men  "  made  a  search  for  the  delinquents ; 
and  finding  two  of  flieni,  just  sufficient  to  form  a  house,  dragged 
them  into  the  assembly,  where,  in  spite  of  their  protest*,  they 
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from  New  York  by  William  Bingham,  a  delegate  in  congress 
jm  Pennsylvania,  arrived  with  an  authentic  copy  of  a  resolu- 
ion  of  congress  of  the  preceding  day,  unanimously  recom- 
mending the  reference  of  the  constitution  to  conventions  of 
the  several  states ;  and  within  twenty  hours  *  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  called  a  con- 
_vention  of  the  state  for  the  third   Tuesday  in  November.f 
le  vote  was  received  by  the  spectators  with  three  heartfelt 
'cheers;  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  rung;   and  signs  of 
faith  in  the  speedy  return  of  prosperity  were  everywhere  seen. 
Jut  the  minority,  trained  in  resistance  to  influences  which  were 
thought  to  be  aristocratic,  refused  to  be  reconciled,  and  became 
^_the  seed  of  a  permaucut  national  party. 

^B  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  disseminated  in  Philadelpliia  the 
^Ribjections  of  himself  and  George  Mason  to  the  constitution ; 
^"and  seventeen  of  the  seceding  meiubers  imbodiod  them  in  an 
I  appeal  to  their  constituents.  J  But  the  cause  of  the  intlamma- 
^■ifon  in  Pennsylvania  was  much  more  in  their  state  factions 
^Tlian  in  the  new  federal  system.* 

The  efforts  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  counteracted  in 
Philadelphia  by  Wilson,  whom  Washington  at  the  time  called 
"  as  able,  candid,  and  honest  a  member  as  was  in  the  conven- 
tion."    On  the  sixth  of  October,  at  a  great  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  held  up  the  constitution  as  the  best  which  the 
world  had  as  yet  seen.    To  the  objection  derived  from  its  want 
^^f  a  bill  of  rights,  he  explained  that  the  government  of  the 
^■fnited  States  was  a  limited  government,  which  had  no  powers 
^^except  those  which  were  specially  granted  to  it.     The  speech 
was  promptly  reprinted  in  New  York  as  a  reply  to  the  insinu- 
I      ations  of  Lee ;  and  through  the  agency  of  Washington  it  was 
republished  in  Richmond,  j     But  the  explanation  of  the  want 
of  a  bill  of  right.s  satisiied  not  one  state. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  awakened  among  the  people  of  Penn- 

•  Carey's  Mngeuni,  toI.  il.,  Chronicle,  pp.  6,  7. 
J's  Debates  of  PennBylvania  Legialature,  p.  137.     P.  Bond  to  Lord  Oar- 

,  PhiUdelpUia,  29  September  1787. 
r^Vaxhington  to  Hadiaon,  10  October  1787,  in  Letter  Book  at  State  Dq>ar(- 
•ncut 

*  Uadiiion  to  Jefferson,  19  February  1788,  in  Madison,  L,  877. 
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sylvania  in  the  progress  of  the  election  of  their  delegates ;  they 
rejoiced  at  the  near  consuiuiiiation  of  their  hopes.  The  con- 
vention was  called  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  of  No- 
vember ;  a  quorum  appeared  on  the  next  day.  Before  the 
week  was  over  the  constitution  on  two  successive  days  received 
its  lirst  and  second  reading.  Its  friends,  who  formed  a  very 
large  and  resolute  majority,  were  intensely  in  earnest,  and 
would  not  brook  procrastination. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth,*  Thomas  McKean  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, seconded  by  John  Allison  of  Franklin  county,  offered 
the  resolution  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  constitution  ;  and  Wil- 
son, as  the  only  one  present  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
federal  convention,  opened  the  debate : 

"  The  United  States  exliibit  to  the  world  the  first  instance 
of  a  nation  unattacked  by  external  force,  uncon>'ulfied  by  do- 
mestic insurrections,  assembling  voluntarily,  deliljerating  fully, 
and  deciding  calmly  concerning  tlrnt  system  of  government 
under  wiiich  they  and  their  posterity  should  live.  To  form  a 
gooil  system  of  government  for  a  single  city  or  an  inconsidera- 
ble state  has  been  thought  to  require  the  strongest  efforts  of 
hmuan  genius ;  the  views  of  the  convention  were  expanded  to 
a  large  portittn  of  the  globe. 

"  The  difficulty  of  tlie  business  was  equal  to  its  magnitude. 
The  United  States  contain  already  tlui'teen  governments  mu- 
tually iiidependeut ;  their  soil,  climates,  productions,  dimen- 
sions, and  numbers  are  different;  in  maay  instances  a  differ- 
ence and  even  an  opposition  subsists  among  their  interests, 
and  is  imagined  to  subsist  in  many  more.  Mutual  concessions 
and  sacrifices,  the  consequences  of  mutual  forljoarance  and  con- 
ciliation, were  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  tliu 
great  work. 

"  The  United  States  may  adopt  any  one  of  four  different^^ 
systems.    They  may  become  consolidated  into  one  govenmieni 
in  which  die  separate  existence  of  the  states  shall  be  entircl) 
absolved.     They  may  reject  any  plan  of  union  and  act  as  nn 
connected  states.     They  may  form  two  or  more  oorifederacii 

*  Correct  the  dale  in  Elliot,  li.,  417,  by  Independent  Ouette  ot  29  Savvait 
1787.  EspecinUy.  Ccntinel  in  the  «ame,  4  DcofniUT.  Mr.  W.  [Wilaon]  ic 
Bpeccli  ou  Saturday,  24  in^taut,  Pa.  Packet  of  27  November. 
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TLey  may  unite  in  one  federal  republic.     Neither  of  these 
systems  found  advocates  in  the  late  convention.     The  remain- 
ag  system  is  a  imion  in  one  confederate  republic.* 

'  The  expanding  quality  of  a  government  by  which  several 
'states  agree  to  become  an  assemblage  of  societies  that  consti- 
tute a  new  society,  capable  of  increasing  by  means  of  further 
eiation,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  United  States.     But  this 
'form  of  government  left  us  almost  without  precedent  or  guide. 
Ancient  history  discloses,   and  barely  discloses,  to  our  view 
some  confederate  republics.     The  Swiss  cantons  are  connected 
only  by  alhances ;  the  United  Netherlands  constitute  no  new 
Bociety  ;  from  the  Grermanic  body  little  useful  knowledge  can 
drawn. 

"  Since  states  as  well  as  citizens  are  represented  in  the  con- 
stitution before  us,  and  fonu  the  objects  on  which  that  consti- 
tution is  proposed  to  operate,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  kind 
of  liberty  which  has  not  yet  received  a  name.  I  shall  distiu- 
lish  it  by  the  appellation  of  federal  liberty.  The  states  should 
esign  to  the  national  government  that  part,  and  that  part  only^ 
of  their  political  hberty  which,  placed  in  that  government, 
will  produce  more  good  to  the  whole  than  if  it  fiad  remained 
in  the  several  states.  While  they  resign  this  part  of  their  po- 
litical liberty,  they  retain  the  free  and  generous  exercise  of  all 
their  other  faculties,  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare 
of  the  general  and  superintending  eonfederacy. 

'  The  powers  of  the  federal  goveninieut  and  those  of  the 

'state  governments  are  drawn  from  sources  equally  pure.     The 

jiriuciple  of  representation,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  con- 

lineil  to  a  narrow  comer  of  the  British  constitution.     For  the 

^^&.mcrican  states  were  reserved  the  glory  and  hajipiness  of  dif- 

^Kusing  this  vital  principle  tliroughout  the  constituent  parts  of 

^Bgovemment. 

^■^  "  Tlie  convention  found  themselves  embarrassed  with 
j^^nother  difficulty  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  importance ;  I  mean 
that  of  drawing  a  proper  line  between  the  national  government 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  states.  Whatever  object 
rOf  government  is  confined  in  its  ojjeration  and  effects  \vithin 
be  bounds  of  a  particular  state  should  be  considered  as  belong- 

*  EUiot,  U.,  427,  42& 
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ing  to  the  government  of  that  state ;  whatever  object  of  gov- 
ernment extends  in  its  operation  or  effects  beyond  the  bound* 
of  a  particular  state  should  be  considered  as  belon^ng  to  the 
goveniment  of  the  United  States.  To  remove  discretionary 
construction,  the  enumeration  of  particular  instances  in  which 
the  application  of  the  principle  ought  to  take  place  will  be 
found  to  he  safe,  unexceptionable,  and  accurate. 

"  To  control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the  legislature  by 
an  overruling  constitution  limiting  and  superintending  the  op- 
erations of  legislative  authority  was  an  improvement  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  govermnent  reserved  to  the  American 
states.  Oft  have  I  marked  with  silent  pleasure  and  admiration 
the  force  and  prevalence  through  the  United  States  of  the 
princi]>le  that  tlie  supreme  power  resides  in  the  people,  and 
that  they  never  part  with  it.  There  can  be  no  disorder  in  the 
community  but  may.  here  receive  a  radical  cure.  Error  in  tie 
legislature  may  be  corrected  by  the  constitution  ;  error  in 
the  constitution,  by  the  people.  The  streams  of  jwwer  run 
in  different  directions,  but  they  all  originally  flow  from  one 
abundant  fountain.  In  this  constitution  all  authority  is  de- 
rived from  the  people." 

Already  much  had  been  gained  for  the  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution. "  I  am  sensible,"  said  John  Smilio  of  Fayette 
county,  "  of  the  expediency  of  giving  additional  strength  and 
energy  to  the  federal  head."  The  question  became  on  the 
one  side  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  as  sent  forth  by  the 
convention ;  on  the  other,  with  amendments.  Smllie  spoke 
against  a  system  of  precipitancy  wliich  would  preclude  deliber- 
ation on  questions  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  hapi)ines8 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  globe.  "  Is  the  object,"  he  asked, 
"  to  bring  on  a  hasty  and  total  adoption  of  the  constitution  i 
The  most  common  business  of  a  legislative  body  is  sabmitted 
to  repeate<l  discussion  ujxjn  different  days."  Robert  White- 
hill  of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland  county,  fearing  a  conveyance  to 
the  federal  government  of  rights  and  liberties  which  the  peo- 
ple ought  never  to  surrender,  asked  a  reference  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole.  He  was  defeated  on  the  twenty-sixth,  by  a  vote 
of  forty-three  to  twenty-four ;  but  each  member  obtained  leave 
to  speak  in  the  house  as  often  as  he  pleased.     When  it  was  ob- 
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^BTved  that,  the  federal  convention  had  exceeded  the  powere 
given  to   them  by  their  respective   legislatures,  Wilson  an- 
swered :  "  The  federal  convention  did  not  proceed  at  all  npon 
B>e  powers  given  to  them  by  the  states,  but  upon  original 
principles ;    and   having  framed  a   constitution    which   tl»ey 
thought  would  promote  the  liappinass  of  theia-  country,  they 
have  submitted  it  to  their  consideration,  who  may  either  adopt 
or  reject  it  as  they  please.''  * 
—^     On  the  twenty-seventh,  Whitehill,  acting  in  concert  with 
^te  Virginia  apposition  and  preparing  tlie  way  for  entering  on 
the  journals  a  final  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  ma- 
jority, projxised  that  upon  all  questions  where  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  called  any  member  might  insert  the  reason  of  his 

t)te  npon  the  journal  of  the  convention.  This  was  argued 
I  the  day  long,  and  leave  was  refused  by  a  very  large  ma- 
iority.f 

H  The  fiercest  day's  debate,  and  the  only  one  where  the  de- 
Msion  of  tlie  country  was  finally  in  favor  of  the  minority,  took 
place  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November.     There  was  a  rising 

^■Bcontent  at  the  omission  of  a  declaration  of  rights.  To  prove 
ttuit  there  was  no  need  of  a  bill  of  rights,  Wilson  said :  "  The 

Roasted  Magna  Charta  of  England  derives  the  liberties  of  the 

BLabitants  of  that  kingdom  from  the  gift  and  grant  of  the 
ting,  and  no  wonder  the  people  were  anxious  to  obtiiin  bills  of 
rights ;  but  here  the  fee  simple  remjiins  in  the  people ;  and  by 
tliis  constitution  they  do  not  part  with  it.  The  preamble  to 
the  proposed  constitution, '  We  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  establish,'  contains  the  essence  of  all  the  bills  of  rights  that 
have  been  or  can  be  devised."  |  The  defence  was  imperfect 
both  in  sentiment  and  in  public  law.  To  the  sentiment,  Smilie 
answered :  "  The  words  in  the  preamble  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, however  superior  they  may  be  to  tlie  terms  of  the  great 
eliarter  of  England,  must  yield  to  the  expressions  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania bill  of  rights  and  the  memorable  declaration  of  the 
fourth  of  July  1776."     As  a  question  of  pubUc  law,  tlie  an- 

■rer  of  Smilie  was  equally  conclusive  :  "  It  ia  not  enough  to 

^B   *  lodepenilent  Gar^ttccr,  29  November  1787. 

^*   f  Indepundent  Gazetteer  for  8  December;  and  especially  for  7  December  1787. 
)  EOiot'i  Debates,  ii.,  434-439. 
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reserve  to  the  people  a  right  to  alter  and  abolish  government, 
bat  some  criterion  should  be  estabhshud  l)y  which  it  can  easily 
and  coiiHtitutiiiiialiy  ascertain  how  far  the  government  may 
proceed  and  when  it  transgresses  its  jurisdiction."  *'  A  bill  of 
rights,"  interposed  McKean,  "  though  it  can  do  no  harm,  is  an 
unnecessary  iiiBtrumeut.  The  constitutions  of  but  five  out  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  have  bills  of  rights."  The  speaker 
was  ill  informed.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  alone  de- 
clined the  oppoi-tunity  of  establishing  a  bill  of  rights;  every 
state  to  the  north  of  them  had  one  except  Rhode  island  and 
Connecticut,  whicli  .as  yet  adhered  to  their  original  charters, 
and  Jfew  Jersey,  which  still  adhered  to  its  government  as  es- 
tablished just  before  the  declaration  of  independence.  New 
York  had  incorporated  into  its  constitution  the  whole  of  that 
deckration. 

Wilson  asserted  that  in  the  late  convention  the  desire  of 
*'  a  bill  of  rights  had  never  assumed  the  shape  of  a  motion." 
Here  his  memory  was  at  fault ;  but  no  one  present  could  cor- 
rect him.  "  In  civil  governments,"  he  proceeded,  "  bills  of 
rights  are  useless,  nor  can  I  conceive  whence  the  contrary  no- 
tion has  arisen.  Vii^nia  has  no  bill  of  rights."  Smilie  inte^ 
rupted  liiin  to  cite  the  assurance  of  George  Mason  himself  that 
Virginia  had  a  bill  of  rights ;  arid  he  repeated  the  remark  that 
Mason  *  had  made  in  the  convention  :  "  The  laws  of  the  gen- 
eral government  are  paramount  to  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  the  several  states ;  and  as  there  is  no  declaration  of  rights 
in  the  new  constitution,  the  declarations  of  rights  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  states  are  no  security.  Every  stipula- 
tion for  the  most  sacred  and  invaluable  privileges  of  man  is 
left  at  the  mercy  of  government."  f 

On  Saturday,  the  first  of  December,  William  Findley,  the 
third  loading  memljcr  of  the  opposition,  in  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate argunu'Ut  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  proposed  plan  of 
government  was  not  a  confederation  of  states,  but  a  consolid.v 
tion  of  government.  ITe  insisted  that  the  constitution  fonned 
a  contract  l)etween  individuals  entering  into  society,  not  a 


( 
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•Gilpin,  1666;  Elliot,  538. 

t  Imiepcndcnt  GnwtU^cr,  Dccumbor   10,  is.  18,  20.  !M,  27. 
CoiutituUong  b;  De  La  CroLx,  Eagliah  translation,  it,  880,  note. 
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union  of  independent  states;  that  in  the  legisLture  it  estab- 
lished tlie  vote  by  individuals,  not  by  states ;  that  between  two 
'  parties  in  the  same  connmniity,  t-ach  claiming  independent 
Beovereignty,  it  granted  an  unUmited  right  of  internal  taxation 
to  the  federal  body,  wiiose  stronger  will  would  thus  be  able  to 
annihilate  the  power  of  its  weaker  lival ;  that  it  conceded  a 
right  to  regulate  and  judge  of  elections  ;  that  it  extended  the 
judiciid  power  as  Addely  as  the  legislative ;  that  it  raised  the 
members  of  congress  above  their  states,  for  they  were  paid  not 
by  the  statejs  as  subordinate  delegates,  but  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment; and  finally,  that  it  roquii-ed  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  federal  government,  and  thus  made  the  allegiance  to  a 
separate  sovereign  state  an  absurdity.* 
B  Meantime  the  zeal  of  the  majority  was  quickened  by  news 
from  ''  the  Delaware  state,"  whose  people  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  stock  as  the  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
grown  up  under  the  same  proprietary.  On  the  proposal  for 
tlie  federal  convention  at  Philadelphia,  its  general  assembly 
declared  that  "  they  had  long  been  fully  convinced  of  the  ne- 
oessitj  of  revising  the  federal  constitution,"  "  being  willing 
and  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  states  in  the  confederation."  f  Now  that 
an  equality  of  vote  in  the  senate  had  been  ctjnceded,  the  one 
single  element  of  opposition  disappeared.  The  legislature  of 
K  Pelaware  met  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Octoljer,  and  foilow- 
■ing  ''  the  sense  and  desire  of  great  numbers  of  the  people  of 
the    state,  signified   in  petitions  to  their  general  assembly," 

I**  adopted  speedy  measures  to  caU  together  a  convention."  ^ 
The  constituent  body,  which  met  at  Dover  in  the  liret  week 
of  De««tnl)er,  encountered  no  difficulty  but  how  to  find  lan- 
guage strong  emiugh  to  express  their  joy  in  what  had  Iwen  done. 
^On  the  sixth  "  the  deputies  of  the  people  of  the  Delaware 
Bttate  fully,  freely,  and  entirely  approved  of,  a&sented  to,  rati- 
oned, and  confirmed  the  federal  constitution,"  to  which  they 
all  on  the  next  day  subscribed  their  names.* 


•  Independent  Gazetteer,  6  December,  1787. 
t  Laws  of  Delaware,  page  892,  in  edition  of  1797. 
t  Pocket,  17  November  17S7. 

*  Joamals  of  Congress,  It.    Appendix,  46. 
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When  it  became  known  that  Delaware  was  leading  the 
way  at  the  head  of  the  grand  procession  of  the  thirteen  states, 
McKean,  on  Monday,  the  tenth  of  Deceml^r,  announced  to 
the  Pennsylvania  convention  that  he  should  on  the  twelfth 
press  the  vote  for  ratification. 

On  the  next  day  Wilson  summed  up  his  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  repeated :  "  This  system  is  not  a  compact ;  I 
catniot  discern  the  least  trace  of  a  compact ;  the  introduction 
til  the  work  is  not  an  unmeaning  fionrish ;  the  system  itself 
tells  you  what  it  is,  an  ordinance,  an  establishment  of  the  peo- 
ple.''* The  opposition  followed  the  line  of  conduct  marked 
out  by  the  opposition  in  Virginia.  On  the  twelfth,  before  the 
question  for  ratification  was  taken,  Whitehill  presented  peti- 
tions from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  of  Cumberland 
county  against  adopting  tlie  constitution  without  amendment*, 
and  particularly  without  a  bill  of  rights  to  secure  liberty  in 
matters  of  religion,  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of  the  prefis,  the 
sole  power  in  the  individual  states  to  organize  the  militia;  the 
rejK'al  of  tlie  executive  power  of  the  senate,  and  consequent 
appointment  of  a  constitutional  council ;  a  prohibition  of  re- 
pealing or  modifying  laws  of  the  United  States  b}'  treaties; 
restrictions  on  the  federal  judiciary  power;  a  confinuation  to 
the  several  states  of  their  sovereignty,  with  every  power,  juris- 
diction, and  right  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  Statffi 
in  congress  assembled.  In  laboring  for  this  end,  he  showed  a 
concert  with  the  measure  which  Mason  and  Randolph  had  pro- 
posed in  the  federal  convention  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  in 
congress,  and  which  led  the  Virginia  legislature  on  that  very 
day  to  pass  the  act  for  communicating  with  sister  8tates.f 

The  amendments  which  Whitehill  proposed  were  not  suf- 
fered to  be  entered  in  the  journal.  His  motion  was  rejected 
by  forty-six  to  twenty-thi-ee ;  and  then  the  new  constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  same  majority. 

On  Thursday  the  convention  marched  in  a  procession  to  the 
court-house,  where  it  proclaimed  the  ratification.  Returning 
to  tlie  place  of  meeting,  the  forty-six  subscrilied  their  names 
to  their  act.  The  opposition  were  invited  to  add  their  names 
a£  a  fair  and  honorable  acquiescence  in  the  principle  that  the 

•  EUiot,  iL,  497,  49d.  f  H«>^.  ^-i  4«8. 
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majority  should  govern.  John  Harris  refused,  yet  held  himself 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  tniijority.  Srailie  answered: 
"  My  hand  shall  never  ^ve  the  lie  to  my  heart  and  tongue." 
Twenty-one  of  the  minority  signed  an  exceedingly  long  address 
to  their  constitucnta,  complaining  that  the  extent  of  the  country 
did  not  admit  of  the  proposed  form  of  government  without 
danger  to  liberty;  and  that  the  powers  vested  in  congress 
would  lead  to  an  iron-handed  despotism,  with  unlimited  con- 

Kdt\  of  the  purse  and  the  sword. 
The  ratification  gave  unbounded  satisfaction  to  all  Penn- 
Ivania  east  of  the  Susquehanna ;  beyond  that  river  loud  mur- 
urs  were  mingled  with  threats  of  resistance  in  arms.  On 
the  fifteenth  the  convention  dissolved  itself,  after  oflFering  a 
permanent  and  a  temporary  seat  of  government  to  the  United 
States. 

The  population  of  New  Jersey  at  that  time  was  almost  ex- 
clusively rural ;  in  the  west  chiefly  the  descendants  of  Quak- 
ers, in  the  east  of  Dutch  and  Scottish  Calvinists.  This  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  pious  people,  little  agitated  by  political 
disputes,  received  the  federal  constitution  with  joy,  and  the 
^Consciousness  that  its  own  sons  had  contributed  essentially  to 
^^tB  formation.* 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  its  legislatnre  called  a  state 
^bonvention  by  a  unanimous  vote.     On  the  eleventh  of  Deccm- 
^^er  the  convention  of  New  Jersey,  composed  of  accomplished 
civilians,  al)le  judges,  experienced  generals,  and  fair-minded, 
intelligent  husbandmen,  assembled  in  Trenton.     The  next  day 
was  spent  in  organizing  the  house,  all  the  elected  members 
being  present  save  one.     John  Stevens  was  chosen  president 
by  ballot;  Samuel  Whitham  Stockton,  secretary.     The  morn- 
ing began  with  prayer.     Tben  with  open  doors  the  convention 
proceeded  to  read  the  federal  constitution  by  sections,  giving 
opportunity  for  debates  and  for  votes  if  called  for ;  and,  after 
a  week's  deliberation,  on  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth,  determined 
^jnanimonsly  to  ratify  and   confirm  the  federal  constitution. 
^^L  committee,  on  which  appear  the  names  of  Brearley,  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  federal  convention,  Witherspoon,  Neilson,  Beatty, 
Drmer  members  of  congress,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
*  Peno.  Journal,  7  NoTeinbec  1787. 
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form  of  the  ratification  ;  and  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  "  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  members  present, 
agreed  to,  ratified,  and  confinned  the  proposed  constitution 
and  every  part  thereof."  * 

On  the  next  day,  the  resolve  for  ratification  having  been 
engrossed  in  duplicate  on  parchment,  one  copy  for  the  con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  one  for  the  archives  of  the  state, 
every  member  of  the  convention  present  subscribed  his  name. 

In  the  shortest  possible  time,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  the  three  central  states,  one  by  a  majority  of  two 
thirds,  the  others  unanimously,  accepted  tlie  constitution. 

The  union  of  tiie  central  states  was  of  the  best  omen.  Be- 
fore knowing  their  decision,  Georgia  at  the  extreme  south  hail 
independently  taken  its  part ;  its  legislature  chanced  to  W  in 
session  when  the  message  from  congress  arrived.  All  its  rela- 
tions to  the  United  States  were  favorable ;  it  was  in  possessioii 
of  a  territory  abounding  in  resources  and  large  enough  to  con- 
stitute an  empire ;  its  peo]>le  felt  the  need  of  protection  aguinst 
Spain,  which  ruled  along  their  southern  frontier  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  against  the  savages  who  dwelt 
in  their  forests  and  hung  on  the  borders  of  their  settlements. 
A  convention  which  was  prom]jtly  called  met  on  Christmas- 
day,  with  power  to  adopt  or  reject  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
proposed  constitution.  Assembled  at  Augusta,  its  memWre, 
finding  themselves  all  of  one  mind,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
new  year,  unanimously,  for  themselves  and  for  the  people  of 
Georgia,  fully  and  entirely  assented  to,  ratified,  and  ado]>ted 
the  pniposed  cfmstitution.  They  hoped  that  their  ready  com- 
pliance would  "  tend  to  consolidate  the  union  "  and  "  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  common  conntry."  The  completing  of 
the  ratification  by  the  signing  of  the  last  nnme  was  announced 
by  a  salute  of  thirteen  gmis  in  token  of  faith  that  every  state 
would  accede  to  the  new  bonds  of  union.f 

•  Pcnn.  Journal  and  Penn.  Packet,  22  and  29  December, 
f  SteTens,  UUtory  of  Georgia,  u.,  S87. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


THE   OONSTmrnON   IN   OONNEOTICDT   AND   MA88ACinT9ETT8. 

From  26  Septkmbee  1787  to  6  Fj3eijakt  1788. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September  Roger  Shennan  and 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  two  of  the  delegates  from  Connecticut  to  the 
federal  convention,  transmitted  to  Samuel  Huntington,  then 
governor  of  the  state,  a  printed  copy  of  the  constitution  to  be 
laid  before  the  legislature.  In  an  accompanyuig  official  letter 
they  oljserved  that  the  proportion  of  suffrage  accorded  to  the 
8tate  remained  the  6ame  as  before ;  and  they  gave  the  assur- 
ance that  the  "  additional  powers  vested  in  congress  extended 
only  to  matters  respecting  the  common  interests  of  the  imion, 
and  were  specially  defined ;  so  that  the  paiticular  states  re- 
ined their  sovereignty  in  all  other  matters."  *  The  restraint 
m  tlie  legislatures  of  the  several  states  respecting  emitting  bills 
of  credit,  making  anything  but  moncj'  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  or  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  by  ex  post  facto 
laws,  was  th<jught  necessary  as  a  security  to  commerce,  m  which 
le  interest  of  foreigners  as  well  as  of  the  citisjene  of  different 
tes  may  be  affected.f 

The  governor  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  new  constitution, 
e  legislature,  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  unanimously  % 
led  a  convention  of  the  state.     To  this  were  chosen  the  re- 
tired and  the  present  highest  officers  of  its  govennnent ;  the 
judges  of  its  courts;  "ministers  of  the  Gospel;"  and  nearly 
sixty  who  had  fought  for  independence.     Connecticut  had  a 
)ecial  interest  in  ratifying  the  constitution ;  the  compromise 

•  Compare  the  remark  of  Wilson,  ntpra,  885,  386. 
f  Elliot,  i.,  491,  492.  %  Madison,  L,  8S». 
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requiring  for  acts  of  legislation  a  majority  of  the  states  and  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  had  prevailed 
through  its  own  delegates. 

In  January  1788,  the  convention,  having  been  organized  in 
the  state-house  in  Hartford,  moved  immediately  to  the  North 
Meeting  House,  where,  in  the  pi-esence  of  a  multitude,  the 
constitution  was  read  and  debated  section  by  section,  under  an 
agreement  that  no  vote  should  be  taken  till  the  whole  of  it 
should  have  been  considered.* 

On  the  fourtli,  Ohver  Ellsworth  explained  the  necessity  of 
a  federal  government  for  the  national  defence,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  relations,  for  preserving  peace  between  the 
states,  for  giving  energy  to  the  public  administration.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  state  hke  Connecticut  was  specially  benefited 
by  the  restraint  on  separate  states  from  collecting  duties  on  for 
eign  imirortations  made  through  their  more  convenient  harbors. 

Johnson  added:  While  under  the  confederation  states  in 
their  political  capacity  could  be  coerced  by  nothing  but  a  mili- 
tary force ;  the  constitution  introduces  the  mild  and  equal 
energy  of  magistrates  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  "  By  ft 
signal  intervention  of  divine  providence,  a  convention  from 
states  differing  in  circumstances,  interests,  and  manners,  have 
harmoniously  adopted  one  grand  system ;  if  we  reject  it,  our 
national  existence  must  come  to  an  end."  f 

The  grave  and  weighty  men  who  listened  to  him  approved 
his  words ;  but  when  the  paragraph  which  gave  to  the  general 
government  the  largest  powers  of  taxation  was  debated,  James 
Wadsworth,  who  had  served  as  a  general  officer  in  the  w»r, 
objected  to  duties  on  imports  as  partial  to  the  southern  states. 
"  Connecticut,"  answered  Ellsworth,  "  is  a  manufacturing  state ; 
it  already  manufactures  its  implements  of  husbandry  and  half 
its  clothes."  Wadsworth  further  objected,  that  authority  which 
unites  the  power  of  the  sword  to  that  of  the  purse  is  despotic. 
Ellsworth  replied  :  ''  The  general  legislature  ought  to  have  a 
revenue ;  and  it  ought  to  have  power  to  defend  the  state  against 
foreign  enemies;  there  can  be  no  government  without  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword."  "  So  well  guarded  is  this 
constitution,"  observed  Oliver  Wolcott,  then  lieutcnant-gov- 
•  Pean.  Packet  for  18  J»nu«ry  1788.  f  Penn.  Pocket,  24  Jiniuuy  1788 
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emor,  "  it  sesniB  impossible  that  the  rights  either  of  the  Btatea 
or  of  the  people  should  be  destroyed."  When  od  the  ninth 
the  vote  was  taken,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  appeared 
for  the  constitution  ;  forty  only  against  it.* 
^P  The  people  received  with  delight  the  announcement  of  this 
great  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one  ;  at  the  next  election 
the  "  wrong-headed  "  James  Wadsworth  was  left  out  of  the 
government ;  and  opposition  grew  more  and  more  faint  till  it 
wholly  died  away. 

The  country  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Mary's  now  fixed 
its  attention  on  Massachusetta,  whose  adverse  decision  would  in- 
evitably involve  the  defeat  of  the  constitution.  The  represen- 
tatives of  that  great  state,  who  came  together  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  October,  had  been  chosen  under  tlie  influence  of  the 
recent  insurrection  ;  and  the  constitution,  had  it  been  submit- 
ted to  their  judgment,  would  have  been  rejected.f  In  com- 
municating it  to  the  general  court,  the  governor  most  wisely 
avoided  provoking  a  discussion  on  its  merits,  and  pimply  recom- 
mended its  reference  to  a  convention  from  regard  to  the  worth 
of  its  authors  and  their  unanimity  on  questions  affecting  the 
proeperity  of  the  nation  and  the  complicated  rights  of  each 
separate  state.  ^ 

Following  his  reconunendation  with  exactness,  the  senate, 
of  which  Samuel  Adams  was  president,  promptly  adopted  a 
resolve  to  refer  the  new  constitution  to  a  convention  of  the 
commonwealth.  On  motion  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  of  New- 
buryport,  a  lawyer  destined  to  attain  in  his  state  the  highest 
professional  honors,  the  resolve  of  the  senate  was  opened  in 
the  house.     Spectators  crowded   the  galleries  and  the  floor. 

•  Peon.  Packet,  24  January  1788. 

f  B.  Lincoln  to  WaBliinglon,  Boston,  19  March  1788. 

J  Tlie  conduct  of  Hancock  in  support  of  tlic  oonBtitulion  was  from  beginning; 
to  etid  conf<i8t«Dt ;  and  so  wise  that  the  afterthought  of  the  most  skilful  caviller 
can  not  point  out  where  it  could  be  imjirovtHl.  Nathaniel  Gorhain,  who  had 
known  Hancock  louf;  and  well,  in  a  letter  to  Madison  of  27  January  1788,  iho 
darkest  boor,  places  Hancock  and  Bowdoin  foremost  in  the  list  of  the  managers 
of  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  naming  them  with  e<|ual  confidence.  Hancock, 
«ba  WM  not  wanting  in  sagacity,  may  have  seen,  and  others  may  have  let  him 
know  that  they  too  saw,  how  much  the  support  of  the  constitution  would  strengthen 
hii  position  in  public  life ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rivalry 
ai  £owdoin,  w  ho  had  definitively  retired. 
VOL.  TI. — 27 
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Signs  of  a  warm  opposition  appeared ;  the  right  to  guporeede 
the  old  confederation  was  denied  alike  to  the  convention  and 
to  the  people ;  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  by  but  nine 
of  the  thirteen  states  would  be  the  breach  of  a  still  valid  com- 
pact. An  inalienable  power,  it  was  said  in  reply,  resides  in 
the  people  to  amend  their  form  of  government.  An  array  of 
parties  was  avoided ;  and  with  little  opposition  a  convention 
was  ordered. 

The  choice  took  place  at  a  moment  when  the  country  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  were  bowed  down  by  cumidative  debts, 
and  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  a  suppressed  insurrection ;  the 
late  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  scarcely  certain  of  amnesty; 
and  they  knew  that  the  general  government,  if  established, 
must  array  itself  against  violence.  The  election  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  at  least  eigliteen  of  the  late  insurgents.  The  ru- 
ral population  were  disinclined  to  a  change.  The  people  in 
the  district  of  Maine,  which  in  territory  far  exceeded  Massa 
chusetts,  had  never  willingly  accepted  annexation  ;  the  desire 
for  a  government  of  their  own  outweighed  tlicir  willingness 
to  enter  into  the  union  as  a  member  of  Massachusetts ;  and  one 
half  of  their  delegates  were  ready  to  oppose  the  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  towns  of  Maine,  all  manu- 
facturers, men  of  wealth,  the  lawyers,  including  the  judges  o( 
all  the  courts,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  late  army,  wen' 
in  favor  of  the  new  form  of  general  government  The  voters 
of  Cambridge  rejected  Elbridge  Gerry  in  favor  of  Francii^ 
Dana ;  in  Beverly,  Nathan  Dane  was  jnit  aside  *  for  George 
Cabot ;  the  members  from  Maine  were  exactly  balanced ;  but 
of  those  from  Massachusetts  proper  a  majority  of  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  was  opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution. 
Among  the  elected  were  King,  (Jorham,  and  Strong,  who  bad 
been  of  tlie  federal  convention ;  the  late  and  present  governors, 
Bowdoin  and  Hancock ;  Heath  and  Lincoln  of  the  army ;  of 
rising  statesmen,  John  Brooks  atid  Cliristopher  Gore  ;  Tlifr 
ophilus  Parsons,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  John  Davis,  and  Fisher 
Ames;  and  about  twenty  ministers  of  various  religions  de> 
nominations.  So  able  a  body  had  never  met  in  Massachnsettc 
Full  of  faith  that  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  wa^  the 

*  lud.  Gazetteer,  8,  9  Jkaurj  1788. 
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greatest  question  of  the  age,  the  federalists  were  all  thoroughly 
iu  earnest,  and  influenced  by  no  inferior  motives ;  so  that  there 
could  be  among  them  neither  cabals  in  council  nor  uncertainty 
in  action.  They  obeyed  an  immovable  determination  to  over- 
come the  seemingly  adverse  majority.  As  a  consequence,  they 
had  discipline  and  concerted  action. 

It  was  consistent  with  the  whole  public  life  of  Samuel  Ad- 
the  helmsman  of  the  revolution  at  its  origin,  the  truest 
representative  of  the  home  rule  of  Massachusetts  in  its  town- 
^Jaeetings  and  general  court,  that  he  was  startled  when,  on  eu- 
^Bering  the  new  "  building,  he  met  with  a  national  government 
^Ktstead  of  a  federal  union  of  sovereign  states ; "  but,  in  direct 
^Ttntagonism  to  Greorge  Mason  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  he  had 
always  approved  granting  to  the  general  government  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce.*     Before  he  had  declared  his  inten- 
tions, perhaps  before  they  had  fully  ripened,  his  constituents 
of  the  industrial  classes  of  Boston,  which  had  ever  been  his 
main  support,  came  together,  and  from  a  crowded  hall  a  cry 
went  forth  that  on  the  ix^jection  of  the  constitution  "  naviga- 
^tion  "  would  liuiguish  and  "  skilful  mechanics  be  compelled  to 
^■bnigratc,"  so  tliat  "  any  vote  of  a  delegate  from  Boston  against 
^adopting  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests,  feelings,  and 
^^ffifihes  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  town." 

^B  The  morning  betokened  foul  weather,  but  the  heavy  clouds 
'  would  not  join  together.  The  entei-prising  and  prosperous 
men  of  Maine-,  though  they  desired  separation  from  Jfassachu- 
j  setts,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  late  insurrection  ;  and  the 
^Kpuntry  people,  though  they  could  only  by  slow  degrees  ae- 
^^nstom  their  minds  to  untried  rcfitraints  on  their  nistic  liberty, 
never  wavered  in  their  attachment  to  the  union.  The  conven- 
tion was  organized  with  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  as 
its  president.f  The  federalists  of  Philadelphia  had  handled 
their  opponents  roughly ;  the  federalists  of  Massachusetts  re- 

*  The  activity  and  viee  and  efficient  support  of  the  constitutien  by  Samuel 
Adams  I  received  from  my  friend  John  Davis,  who  was  a  member  of  tlie  conten- 
tion, and  wiio  was  Bingularly  skilful  in  weighing  evidence.  The  account  which  he 
gave  me  ie  thoroughly  supported  by  the  official  record. 

f  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Convention,  etc  ,  published  by  the  legislature 
of  MosiachuscUs,  edited  by  B.  K.  Feirce  and  C.  Ilale.  The  best  culleation  on  tbo 
fubject. 
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solved  never  in  debate  to  fail  in  gentleness  and  conrtegy.  A 
motion  to  request  Elbridge  Gerry  to  take  a  seat  in  the  conven- 
tion, that  he  might  answer  questions  of  fact,  met  no  objection; 
and  he  was  left  to  grow  sick  of  sitting  in  a  house  to  which  he 
had  failed  of  an  election,  and  in  whose  debates  he  could  not 
Join.  On  motion  of  Caleb  Strong,  no  vote  was  to  be  taken  till 
the  debate,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  free  conversatiyn, 
should  have  gone  over  the  several  paragraphs  of  the  constito- 
tion.* 

Massachusetts  had  instructed  its  delegates  in  the  federal 
convention  to  insist  on  t]je  annual  election  of  representative; 
Samuel  Adams  a.sked  why  they  were  to  be  chosen  for  two 
years.  Strong  explained  that  it  was  a  necessary  compromise 
among  so  many  states ;  and  Adams  answered :  "  I  am  satifr 
tied."  t  This  remark  the  federal  leaders  entreated  him  to  re- 
peat ;  all  the  house  gave  attention  as  he  did  so,  and  the  objec- 
tion was  definitively  put  to  rest. 

Referring  to  the  power  of  congress  to  take  part  in  re- 
lating tlie  elections  of  senators  and  representatives,  Pliinoas 
Bishoj)  of  Rehoboth  proclaimed  ''  the  liberties  of  the  yeo- 
manry at  an  end."  It  is  but  "  a  guarantee  of  free  elections," 
said  Cabot.  "  And  a  security  of  the  rights  of  the  peo|»le, 
added  Theophilus  Parsons.  "  Our  rulers,"  observed  Widgoj 
of  Maine,  "  ought  to  have  no  power  which  they  can  abuse."  J 
"  All  the  godly  men  we  read  of,"  added  Abraham  Wliitc  of 
Bristol,  "  have  failed ;  I  would  not  trust  a  flock,  though  evci? 
one  of  tliem  should  be  a  Moses." 

On  the  seventeenth  an  official  letter  from  Connecticut  an- 
noimced  the  very  great  majority  by  which  it  had  adopted  the 
constitution ;  but  its  enemies  in  Massachusetts  were  unraoved. 
Samuel  Thompson  of  Maine  condemned  it  for  not  requiring 
of  a  representative  some  property  qualification,  saying :  '*  Me" 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  have  nothing  to  fear."  "  Do  joo 
wish  to  exclude  from  the  federal  government  a  good  man  l*" 
cause  he  is  not  rich  ? "  ai*ked  Theodore  Sedgwick.  "  The  men 
who  liave  most  injured  the  countrj',"  6ai<l  King,  "  have  com- 
monly l)een  rich  men." 

On  the  eighteenth  the  compromise  respecting  the  taxation 

•  Elliot,  ii.,  S.  t  f""^™  "'"'">  Davis.  J  Elliot,  ii.,  38. 
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d  representation  of  slaves  was  cried  against.     Thomas  Dawes 

Boston  answered :  "  Congress  in  the  year  1808  may  wholly 
rohibit  the  importation  of  them,  leaving  every  particular  state 
in  the  mean  time  its  own  option  totally  to  prohibit  tlieir  intro- 
duction into  its  own  territories.  Slavery  could  not  be  abol- 
ished by  an  act  of  congress  in  a  moment ;  bat  it  has  received  a 
ortal  wound."  * 

On  the  nineteenth  a  fanner  of  Worcester  county  com- 
plained :  '•  There  is  no  provision  that  men  in  power  should 
have  any  religion  ;  a  Papist  or  an  infidol  is  aa  eligible  as  Chris- 
tians." John  Brooks  and  Parsons  spoke  on  the  other  side; 
and  Daniel  Shute,  the  minister  of  Ilingham,  said:  "No  con- 
ceivable advantage  to  the  whole  will  result  from  a  test."  Wil- 
liam Jones  of  Maine  rejoined :  "  It  would  be  happy  for  the 
United  States  if  our  pubhc  men  were  to  be  of  those  who  have 
a  good  standing  in  the  church."  Philip  Payson,  the  minister 
of  Chelsea,  retorted :  "  Human  tribunals  for  the  consciences  of 
men  are  impious  encroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  God. 
A  religious  test,  as  a  qualification  for  otiice,  would  have  been  a 
great  blemish." 

William  Jones  of  Maine  objected  to  the  long  period  of 
office  for  the  senators.  "  One  third  of  the  senators,"  observed 
Fisher  Ames,  "are  to  be  introduced  every  second  year;  the 
constitution,  in  practice  as  in  theory,  will  be  that  of  a  federal 
republic."  "  We  cannot,"  continued  Jones,  "  recall  the  sena- 
"  Their  duration,"  answered  King,  "  is  not  too  long  for 
tright  dischai^  of  their  duty." 

On  the  twenty-first,  King  explained  the  nature  of  the  tran- 
sition t  from  a  league  of  states  witli  only  authority  to  make 
requisitions  on  each  state,  to  a  republic  instituted  by  the  peo- 
ple with  the  right  to  apply  laws  directly  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  states.  lie  showed  that  without  the  power 
over  the  purse  and  the  sword  no  government  can  give  security 
to  the  people ;  analyzed  and  defended  the  grant  of  revenue 
alike  from  indirect  and  direct  taxes,  and  insisted  that  the  pro- 
IKised  constitution  is  the  only  efficient  federal  government  that 
can  l>e  substituted  for  the  old  confederation. 

Thomas  Dawes  of  Boston  defended  the  power  of  laying 

•  Elliot,  U.,  41.  t  Elliot,  il,  54-67. 
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impaste  and  excises  in  this  wise :  "  For  want  of  general  laws  of 
probibitioD  through  the  union,  our  coasting  trade,  our  whole 
coiamerfe,  is  going  to  ruin.  A  vessel  from  Halifax  with  its 
fish  and  whalebone  finds  as  hearty  a  welcome  at  the  southern 
porta  as  though  built  and  navigated  and  freighted  from  Salem 
or  Boston.  South  of  Delaware  three  fourths  of  the  exporti 
and  three  fourths  of  the  returns  are  made  in  British  bottoms. 
Of  timber,  one  half  of  the  value — of  other  produce  shipped 
for  London  from  a  southern  state,  three  tenths — go  to  the  Brit- 
ish carrier  in  the  names  of  freight  and  charges.  This  is  money 
which  belongs  to  the  New  England  states,  because  we  can  fur- 
nish the  ships  much  better  than  the  British.  Our  sister  states  are 
willing  that  these  benefits  should  be  secured  to  us  by  national 
hma ;  but  we  are  slaves  to  Europe.  We  have  no  uniformity 
in  duties,  imposts,  excises,  or  prohibitions.  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  witlihold  advantages  from  foreigners  in  order  to 
obtain  reciprocal  advantages  from  them.  Our  manufacturers 
have  received  no  encouragement  by  national  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures,  and  they  never  can  by  any  authority  in  tlie  con- 
federation. Tlie  very  face  of  our  country,  our  numerous  falls 
of  water  and  places  for  mills,  lead  to  manufactures :  have  they 
been  encouraged  ?  Has  congress  been  able  by  national  laws  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  sucli  foreign  commodities  us  are 
made  from  sucli  raw  materials  as  we  ourselves  ruse?  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  last  three  3'ear8  have 
contracted  debts  with  tlie  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
amoimt  of  near  six  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  wish  to  en- 
courage our  own  manufactures,  to  preserve  our  own  commcrcf. 
to  raise  the  value  of  our  own  lands,  we  must  give  congress  tlie 
powers  in  question."  * 

Every  day  that  passed  showed  the  donbtfulness  of  the  con- 
vention. "  The  decision  of  Massachnsetts  either  way,"  vrrote 
Madison  from  congress,  "  will  involve  the  result  in  New  York," 
and  a  negative  would  rouse  the  minority  in  Pennsylvania  to  a 
stubborn  resistance.  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  and  men 
from  Newport  and  Providence  who  came  to  watch  the  coureo 
of  the  del)ate8,  reported  that  New  Hampshire  and  Bhode 
Island  would  accept  the  constitution  should  it  bo  adopted  by 

♦  Elliot,  ii ,  &7-60. 
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H  Massachusetts.  Geny,  under  the  influence  of  Richard  Henrjr 
Lee,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  two  houses  of  Massachusetts, 
insinuating  that  the  constitution  needed  amendments,  and 
should  not  be  adopted  till  they  were  made.  These  same  sug- 
gestions had  heen  circulated  throughout  Virginia,  where,  as 
has  already  been  related,*  Washington  threw  himself  into  the 
discussion  and  advised,  as  the  only  true  pohcy,  to  accept  the 
constitution  and  amend  it  by  the  methods  which  the  con- 
stitution itself  had  established.  The  letter  in  which  he  had 
given  this  advice  reached  Boston  in  season  to  be  published  in 
Hthe  Boston  "Centinel"  of  the  twenty-third  of  Januarj-.  In 
the  convention  the  majority  still  seemed  adverse  to  the  consti- 
tution. To  win  votes  from  the  ranks  of  its  foes,  its  friends, 
following  the  counsels  of  Washington,  resolved  to  combine 
with  ita  ratification  a  recommendation  of  amendments.  For 
this  end  Bowdoin  and  Hancock,  Theophilus  Parsons  and  Gor- 
ham,  Samuel  Adams,  Heath,  and  a  very  few  other  resolute  and 
trusty  men,  matured  in  secret  council  a  plan  of  action, f 

Meantime  Samuel  Thompson  could  see  no  safety  but  Ln  a 
,     bill  of  rights.     Bowdoin  spoke  at  large  for  the  new  govem- 
^knent  with  its  abiUty  to  pay  the  public  debts  and  to  regulate 
^^Boramerce.     "  Power  inadequate  to  its  object  is  worse  than 
none  ;  elieclcs  are  provided  te  prevent  abuse.     The  whole  con- 
stitution 18  a  declaration  of  rights.     It  will  complete  the  tem- 
ple of  American  liberty,  and  consecrate  it  to  justice.     May 
this  convention  erect  Massachusetts  as  one  of  its  pillars  on  the 
foundation  of  perfect  union,  never  to  be  dissolved  but  by  the 
dissolution  of  nature."  ^ 

Parsons  recapitulated  and  answered  the  objections  brought 
against  the  constitution,  and  closed  his  remarks  by  saying :  "  An 
increase  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  constitution  by  usurpa- 
tion will  be  upon  thirteen  completely  organized  legislatures 
having  means  as  well  as  inclination  to  oppose  it  successfully. 
The  people  themselves  have  power  to  resist  it  without  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.  An  act  of  usurpation  is  not  law,  and  therefore 
is  not  obligatory ;  and  any  man  may  be  justified  in  his  resist- 
iDce.     Ivct  him  be  considered   as  a  criminal  by  the  general 

•  P«c  page  380  of  this  volume. 
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government ;  Lis  own  fellow-citizens  are  his  jury ;  and  if  tbey 
pronounce  him  innocent,  not  all  the  powers  of  congress  can 
hurt  him."  * 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  Nason  of  Maine, 
an  implacable  enemy  of  the  constitution,  proposed  to  cease 
its  discussion  by  paragi-aplis  so  as  to  open  the  whole  <|nestion. 
This  attempt  "  to  hurry  the  matter "  was  resisted  by  Samuel 
Adains  in  a  speech  so  effective  that  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

On  the  next  day  Amos  Singletary  of  Sutton,  a  husband- 
man venerable  from  age  and  from  patriotic  service  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  troubles  with  England,  resisted  tlie  con- 
stitution as  an  attempt  to  tax  and  bind  the  people  in  all  cosee 
whatsoever. 

Jonathan  Smith  of  Lanesborough,  speaking  to  men  who 
like  himself  followed  the  plough  for  their  livehhood,  began  a 
reply  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  late  insurrection,  when  he 
was  called  to  order.  Samuel  Adams  instantly  said  with  au- 
thority :  "  The  gentleman  is  in  order ;  let  him  go  on  in  his  own 
way."  The  "  plain  man  "  then  proceeded  in  homely  words  to 
sliow  that  farmers  in  the  western  counties,  in  their  great  dis- 
tress during  the  insurrection,  would  have  been  glad  to  snatch 
at  anything  like  a  government  for  protection.  "  This  constitu- 
tion," he  said,  "  is  just  such  a  cure  for  these  disorders  as  we 
wanted.     Anarchy  leads  to  tyranny." 

Attention  was  arrested  by  the  clause  on  the  slave-trade. 
"  My  profession,"  said  James  Neal  of  Maine,  "  obliges  me  to 
bear  witness  against  anything  that  favors  making  merchandise 
of  the  bodies  of  men,  and  unless  this  objection  is  removed  I 
cannot  put  my  hand  to  the  constitution."  "  Shall  it  be  said," 
cried  Samuel  Thompson,  "  that  after  we  have  established  our 
own  independence  and  freedom  we  make  slaves  of  otlieret 
How  has  Washington  immortalized  himself !  but  he  holds  those 
in  slavery  who  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  free  as  he  has.''  Dana 
and  Samuel  Adams  rejoiced  that  a  door  was  to  be  opened  for 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  slave-trade  after  twenty  years ;  but 
hatred  of  slavery  influenced  the  final  vote.f 

On  the  moniing  of  the  tliirty-firfit  of  Januarr,  Hancock, 
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who  till  then  had  beeu  kept  from  his  place  by  painful  illness, 
took  the  chair,  and  tlie  concerted  movement  began.  Conver- 
sation came  to  au  end ;  and  Parsons  proposed  "  that  the  con- 
vention do  assent  to  and  ratify  the  constitution."  *  Heath 
suggested  that  in  ratifying  it  they  should  instruct  their  mem- 
bers of  congress  to  endeavor  to  provide  proper  checks  and 
gnards  in  some  of  its  paragraphs,  and  that  the  convention 
should  corresijoud  with  their  sister  states,  to  request  their  con- 
currence." t 

Hancock  then  spoke  earnestly  for  the  necessity  of  adopting 

lie  proposed  form  of  government ;  and  brought  forward  nine 

■general   amendments.      Taken   from   the   letters  of   Ricliard 

Henry  Lee,  the  remonstrance  of  the  miuority  in  Pennsylvania, 

I      and  the  objections  made  in  the  Massachusetts  debates,  "  they 

were  the  production  of  the  federalists  after  mature  deliljera- 

Itiou,"  and  were  clad  in  terse  and  fittest  words,  which  revealed 
llie  workmanship  of  Parsons.  "  All  powers  not  expressly  dele- 
Bated  to  congress,"  so  ran  the  most  important  of  them,  ''  are 
reserved  to  the  several  states." 
I  "I  feel  myself  happy,"  thus  Samuel  Adams  addressed  the 
chair,  "  in  contemplating  the  idea  that  many  benefits  will  re- 
Nult  from  your  Excellency's  conciliator)'  proposition  to  this 
ommonwealtli  and  to  the  whole  United  Sfaites.  The  objec- 
lious  made  to  this  constitution  as  far  as  Virginia  are  similar. 
I  have  had  my  d(tubts ;  other  gentlemen  have  had  theii-s  ;  the 
prop<^8ition  submitted  will  tend  to  remove  such  doubts,  and 
conciliate  the  minds  of  the  convention  and  of  the  people  out- 
»f-doors.  The  measure  of  Massachusetts  will  from  her  impor- 
ice  have  the  most  salutary  effect  in  other  states  where  con- 
entions  have  not  yet  met,  and  throughout  the  union.  The 
jple  should  be  united  in  a  federal  government  to  withstand 
de  common  enemy  and  to  preserve  their  righte  and  liberties ; 
should  fear  the  consequences  of  large  minorities  in  the  sev- 
al  states. 

"The  article  which  empowers  congress  to  regulate  com- 

lerce  and  to  form  treaties  I  esteem  particidarly  valuable.   For 

want   of  this  power  in   our  nati<Jiial   head   our  friends   are 

ieved ;  our  enemies  insult  us ;  our  minister  at  the  court  of 

*  £IUot,  a,  120.  t  Elliot,  ii.,  122. 
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London  is  a  cipher.  A  power  to  remedy  this  evil  should  be 
given  to  congress,  and  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  I  move 
that  the  paper  read  by  your  Excellency  be  now  taken  into  con- 
sideration." * 

Samuel  Adams,  on  the  first  day  of  Febniary,  invited  mem. 
bers  to  projwse  still  further  amendments ;  but  Nason  of 
Maine,  the  foremost  in  opposition,  stubbornly  refused  to  take 
part  in  supporting  a  constitution  wliich,  they  said,  "  destroyed 
the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts."  f 

The  measure  was  referred  to  a  committee  formed  on  the 
principle  of  selecting  from  each  county  one  of  its  friends  and 
one  of  its  opponents ;  but  as  both  of  the  two  delegates  from 
Dukes  county  were  federalists,  only  one  of  them  took  a  place 
in  the  committee.  Thirteen  of  its  members  were  federalists 
from  the  beginning.  At  the  decision,  the  committee  consisted 
of  twenty-four  members;  one  absented  himself  and  one  de- 
clined to  vote ;  60  that  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  fourth 
of  February,  Bowdoin  as  chainnan  of  the  committee  could  re- 
port its  approval  of  the  constitution  with  the  recommendation 
of  amendments  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to  seven. 

At  this  result  opposition  flared  anew.  Thomas  Lusk  of 
West  StockbriJge  revived  eorajilaints  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
of  opening  the  door  to  popery  and  the  inquisition  by  dispens- 
ing with  a  religious  test.  But  Isaac  Backus,  the  Ba])tist  min- 
ister of  Middleborough,  one  of  the  most  exact  of  New  Eng- 
land historians,  replied :  "  In  reason  and  the  holy  scriptures 
religion  is  ever  a  matter  between  God  and  individuals;  the 
imposing  of  religious  tests  hath  been  the  greatest  engine  of 
tyranny  in  the  world."  Rebuking  the  importation  of  slaves 
with  earnestness,  he  trusted  in  the  passing  away  of  slavery 
itself,  saying ;  "  Slavery  grows  more  and  more  odioiw  to  the 
world."  X    "  "^^  constitution,"'  said  Fisher  Ames,  on  the  tiftli 

*  Elliot,  U.,  128-126.  Let  no  one  be  misled  b;  the  words  "oonditionkl 
amendments  "  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Adams's  speech.  Ho  spoke  not  of  unrnd- 
ment«  offered  as  the  condition  of  the  aocoptanoe  of  the  constitution  hy  Miur»- 
chusetts,  hut  advised  that  Ma^saehusetts  should  connect  with  it»  ratiBcatiao  ■ 
recommendation  of  amendments ;  the  ratification  to  lie  valid  whatever  fate  rolcjlit 
await  the  amendments.  This  is  exactly  the  proposition  concerted  between  Par» 
tons,  Hancock,  and  himself.  Kufua  King  to  Knox,  in  Drakc't>  Knox,  98. 
f  Elliot,  U.,  133, 184.  }  Elliot,  ii ,  H8-lfil. 
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day,  "is  comparatively  perfect ;  no  subsisting  government,  no 
government  which  I  have  ever  heard  of,  ^vill  bear  a  coinpari- 
Bon  with  it.  The  state  government  is  a  Ijeautifiil  structure, 
situated,  however,  upon  the  naiied  beach;  the  union  is  the 
dike  to  fence  out  the  flood."  * 

■  John  Taylor  of  Worcester  county  objected  that  the 
amendments  might  never  become  a  part  of  the  system,  and 
that  there  was  no  bill  of  rights.  "  !No  power,"  answered  Par- 
eons,  "  is  given  to  congress  to  infringe  on  any  one  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  people ;  should  they  attempt  it  without 
■  constitutional  authority,  the  act  would  be  a  nullity  and  could 
not  be  enforced."  Gilbert  Dench  of  Jliddtesex,  coinciding 
with  the  wishes  of  the  opposition  in  Virginia,  and  with  a  mo- 
tion of  Whitehill  in  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed 
an  adjournment  of  the  convention  to  some  future  day.  A 
long  and  warm  contest  ensued ;  but  Samuel  Adams  skilfully 
resisted  the  motion,  and  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
members  who  were  present,  it  obtained  but  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  votes,  f 

On  the  sixth  the  office  of  closing  the  debate  was  by  com- 
mon consent  assigned  to  Samuel  Stillraau,  a  Baptist  minister 
H«f  Boston.  Recapitulating  and  weighing  the  argmncnts  of 
^Beach  side,  he  said,  in  the  words  of  a  statesman  of  Virginia: 
^^^'  Cling  to  the  union  as  the  rock  of  our  salvation,"  and  he  sum- 
^^inoned  the  state  of  MassacliuKetts  "to  urge  Virginia  to  tinish 

the  salutary  work  which  hath  been  begun."  ^ 

^M       Before  putting  the  (juestion,  Ilancock  spoke  words  that 

^vere  remembered ;  "I  give  my  assent  to  the  constitution  in 

^  inll  confidence  that  the  amendments  proposed  will  soon  be- 

^^pcome  a  part  of  the  system.     The  people  of  this  commonwealth 

■will  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  voice  of  the  maji>rity,  and,  where 

^  they  see  a  want  of  perfection  in  the  proposed  form  of  govern- 

^B  luent,  endeavor,  in  a  constitutional  way,  to  have  it  amended." 

The  question  being  taken,  the  counties  of  Dukes,  Essex, 

Suffolk,  and   Plymouth,  and,  in  Maine,  of   Cunil)erland   and 

Lincoln,  all  counties  that  touched  the  sea.  gave  majorities  in 

H  favor  of  the  constitution  ;  Middlesex  and  Bristol,  the  whole  of 

"  Massachusetts  to  the  west  of  them,  and  the  county  of  York  in 

•Elliot,  IL,  134-169.  t  Elliot,  ii.,  161,  162.  J  Elliot,  iL,  192,  170. 
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Maine,  gave  majorities  against  it.     The  majority  of  Maine  for 
the  constitution  was  in  proportion  greater  than  in  Massachusetti 

The  motion  for  ratifpng  tlie  constitution  waa  decLuvd  to 
be  in  the  affirmative  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes 
against  one  huiidrod  and  sixty-eight.*  The  bells  and  artillery 
aimouiieed  the  glad  news  to  every  part  of  the  town. 

With  the  declai-ation  of  the  vote,  every  symptom  of  per- 
sistent opposition  vanished.  No  person  even  wished  for  a 
protest.  Tlie  convention,  after  dissolving  itself,  partook  of  a 
modest  collation  in  the  senate-chamber,  where,  merging  partj 
ideas  in  mutual  congratulations,  they  all  "  smoked  the  calumet 
of  love  and  union."  "  The  Boston  people,"  wrote  Knox  to 
Livingston,  "  have  lost  their  senses  with  joy."  t  The  Long 
Lane  by  the  meeting-house,  in  which  the  convention  held  its 
sessions,  took  from  that  time  the  name  of  Federal  street  The 
prevailing  joy  diffused  itself  through  the  commonwealth.  In 
New  York,  at  noon,  men  hoisted  the  pme-tree  flag  with  aa 
appropriate  in8cri]Ttion.  Six  states  had  ratified,  and  six  salutes, 
each  of  thirt^^en  gims,  were  fired. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  was  held  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. "  A  conditional  ratilicjition  or  a  second  convention,"  w 
wrote  Madison  to  Randolph  in  April,  "appears  M  me  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  safety.  Reo- 
ommeudatory  alterations  are  the  only  ground  for  a  coalition 
among  the  real  federalists."  X 

Jefferson,  wliile  in  congress  as  the  successor  of  Madison, 
had  led  the  way  zealously  toward  rendering  the  American 
constitution  more  perfect.  "The  federal  convention,"  so  he 
wrote  to  one  correspondent  on  hearing  who  were  its  membets, 
"is  really  an  assembly  of  demigods;"  and  to  another:  "It 
consists  of  the  ablest  men  in  America."  lie  hoped  from  it  a 
broader  reformation,  and  saw  with  satisfaction  "  a  general  dis- 
position through  the  states  to  adopt  what  it  should  proptise." 
To  Washington  he  soberly  expressed  the  opinions  from  which 
during  his  long  life  he  never  departed  :  "  To  make  our  states 
one  as  to  all  foreign  concerns,  preserve  Uiem  several  as  to  all 

•Kmot,ii.,  174-I7fl.  181. 

f  Knox  to  UringRton,  18  Fcbraary  1788. 

J  Madison'ii  Work«,  i.,  388,  and  compare  376-879. 
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merely  domestic,  to  give  to  the  federal  head  some  peaceable 
mode  of  enforcing  its  just  autliority,  to  organize  that  head 
into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  depai'tments,  are  great 
desiderata."  * 

Early  in  November  Jefferson  received  a  copy  of  the  new 
constitution,  and  approved  the  great  mass  of  its  provisions.! 
But  once  he  called  it  a  kite  set  up  to  keep  the  hen-yard  in  or- 

er ;  1(.  and  with  three  or  four  new  articles  he  would  have  pre- 
served the  venerable  fabric  of  the  old  confederation  m  a  sacred 
telle. 

To  Madison  *  he  explained  himself  in  a  long  and  deliber- 
ate letter.  A  house  of  reprtwentatives  elected  directly  by  the 
people  he  thought  would  be  far  inferior  to  one  cboeeu  by  the 
,te  legislatures ;  but  he  accepted  that  mode  of  election  from 
respect  to  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  people  are  not  to 
be  taxed  but  by  representatives  chosen  immediately  by  them- 
selves. He  was  captivated  by  the  compromise  between  the 
great  and  smaller  states,  and  the  method  of  voting  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  by  i>erson8  instead  of  voting  liy 
states;  but  he  utterly  condemned  the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  the 
choice  of  the  president.  I  own,  he  added  of  himself,  *'  I  am  not  a 
friend  to  a  very  energetic  government ; "  for  he  held  that  it 

ould  be  "  always  oppressive."  lie  presumed  that  Virginia 
would  reject  the  new  constitution  ;  ||  for  himself  he  said :  '■'  It 
is  my  principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail ; 
if  they  approve,  I  shall  cheerfully  concur  in  the  proposed  con- 
Btitntion,  in  hopes  they  will  amend  it  whenever  they  sliall  find 
that  it  works  wrong."  •*'  In  February  17S8  he  ivrote  to  Madi- 
son ^  and  at  least  one  more  of  his  correspondents:  "I  wish 
with  all  my  sf>ul  that  the  nine  first  conventions  may  accept  the 

ew  constitution,  to  secure  to  us  the  good  it  contains ;  Imt  I 
laally  wish  that  the  four  latest,  whichever  they  may  be,  may 
refuse  to  accede  to  it  till  a  declaration  of  rights  l>e  annexed ; 
but  no  objection  to  the  new  form  must  produce  a  schism  in 

•  Jefferson,  i.,  349,  260,  149,  264,  250,  281. 

f  Jefferson,  i.,  7a,  and  ii.,  686,      |  Jefferson,  ii.,  828. 
J  Jefferson,  ii.,  319.  ■*  Jefferson,  ii.,  332. 

*  Jefferson,  ii.,  32S-S81.  (  Je^ergoa  to  Madison,  6  February  1788. 
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our  union."  Tliis  was  the  last  word  from  lum  which  reached 
America  in  time  to  have  any  influence.  But  in  May  of  tliat 
year,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  method  adopted  by  Massathu- 
setts,  he  declared  that  it  was  far  preferable  to  his  own,  and 
wished  it  to  be  followed  by  every  state,  especially  by  Vir- 
ginia.* To  Madison  he  wrote  in  July:  "The  constitution  i« 
a  good  canvas  on  which  some  strokes  only  want  retouching."  f 
In  1789  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  he  wrote  with  jjerfoct 
truth  :  "  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  federalists ;  but  I  am  much 
further  from  that  of  the  anti-federalists."  X 

The  constitution  was  to  John  Adams  more  of  a  surprise 
than  to  Jefferson  ;  but  at  once  he  formed  his  unchanging  judg- 
ment, and  in  December  1787  he  wrote  of  it  oflicially  to  Jay: 
"  The  public  mind  cannot  be  occupied  about  a  nobler  object 
than  the  pi-oposed  plan  of  government.  It  appears  to  be  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  cement  all  America  in  affection  (md  in- 
terest as  one  great  nation.  A  result  of  compromise  cannut 
perfectly  coincide  with  every  one's  ideas  of  perfection ;  but, 
as  all  the  great  principles  necessarj'  to  order,  Uberty,  and  safety 
are  respected  in  it,  and  provision  is  made  for  amendments  as 
they  may  be  found  necessary,  I  hope  to  hear  of  its  adoption 
by  all  the  states."  * 

*  Jefferson,  ii.,  898,  899,  404.     f  Jefferson,  1!.,  445.     i  Jeffei-Boo,  ii.,  585,  S86. 

*  John  AdaniB'g  Works,  vUi.,  467;   Diplomatic  Correspondenoe,   I788-17W, 
».,  S6fe 
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the  constittrnon  in  new  hampshire,  maetulnd,  aotj  south 

cabolina. 

Fbom  Fkbruaet  to  23  Mat  1788, 

Lanodon,  the  outgoing  chief  magistrate  of  New  ITainp- 
fiihire,  and  Sullivan,  his  successful  competitor,  vied  with  each 
other  in  zeal  for  federal  measures ;  but  when,  in  February 
1788,  the  convention  of  the  state  came  together  there  appeared 
to  be  a  small  majority  against  any  change.  In  a  seven  days' 
debate,  Joshua  Atherton  of  Amherst ;  '^Villiam  Hooper,  the 
minister  of  Marbury ;  Matthias  Stone,  deacon  of  the  church  in 
Claremont;  Abiel  Parker,  from  Jaffrey,  reproduced  the  ob- 
jections that  had  been  urged  in  tlie  neighboring  state ;  while 
John  Sullivan,  John  Langdon,  Samuel  Livermore,  Josiah  Bart- 
lett,  and  John  Pickering  explained  and  defended  it  vrith  con- 
ciliatory moderation.  When  zealots  complained  of  the  want 
of  a  religious  test,  Woodbury  Langdon,  lately  president  of 
Harvard  college,  but  now  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Hampton 
Falls,  demonstrated  that  religion  is  a  question  between  God 
and  man  in  which  no  civil  authority  may  interfere.  Dow, 
from  Weare,  spoke  against  the  twenty  years'  sufferance  of  the 
foreign  slave-trade ;  and  to  the  explanation  of  Langdon  that 
under  the  confederation  the  power  exists  without  limit,  Ather- 
ton answered  :  "  It  is  our  full  purpose  to  wash  our  hands  clear 
l^of  becoming  its  guarantees  even  for  a  term  of  years." 
P  The  friends  of  the  constitution  won  converts  enougli  to 
hold  the  balance ;  but  these  were  fettered  by  instructions  from 
their  towns.  To  give  them  an  opportunity  to  consult  their 
constituents,  the  friends  of  the  constitution  proposed  an  ad- 
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Joumment  till  June,  saying,  with  otlier  reasons,  that  it  would 
be  very  prudent  for  a  small  state  like  New  Hampshire  to  wait 
and  see  what  the  other  states  would  do.  This  was  the  argu- 
ment which  had  the  greatest  weight.*  The  place  of  meeting 
wa*  changed  from  Exeter,  a  stronghold  of  federalism,  to  Con- 
cord ;  and  tlie  adjournment  was  then  carried  by  a  slender  ma- 
jority.f 

The  assembly  of  Maryland,  in  November  1787,  summoned 
its  delegates  to  the  federal  convention  to  give  them  informii- 
tion  of  its  proceedings;  and  Martin  rehearsed  to  them  and 
published  to  the  world  his  three  days'  arraignment  of  that 
body  for  havdng  exceeded  its  authority.  He  was  answered  by 
McIIenry,  who,  by  a  concise  analysis  of  the  constitution,  drew 
to  himself  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers.  The  legislatm^  unani- 
mously ordered  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  state;  it 
copied  the  example  set  by  Virginia  of  leaving  the  door  open 
for  amendments ;  \  and  by  a  majority  of  one  the  day  for  the 
choice  and  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  its  convention  were 
postponed  till  the  next  April. 

The  long  delay  gave  opportunity  for  the  cabalings  of  the 
anti-federalists  of  Virginia.**  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  as  zeal- 
ous OS  ever ;  and  Patrick  Ilenrj'  disseminated  propositions  for 
a  southern  confederacy  ;  |  but  Washington,  who  felt  himself 
at  home  on  the  l^faryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  toiled  fearless- 
ly and  faithfully,  with  Madison  at  his  side,  for  the  immediate 
and  unconditioned  ratiiication  of  the  constitution  by  the  SoutL 

In  the  three  raontlis'  interval  before  the  election,  the  fields 
and  forests  and  towns  of  Maryland  were  alive  with  thought ; 
the  merits  of  the  constitution  were  scanned  and  sifted  in  every 
public  meeting  and  at  every  hearth ;  and  on  the  day  in  1 788 
for  choosing  delegates,  each  voter,  in  designating  the  candidate 
of  his  preference,  registered  his  own  deliberate  decision.  In 
fifteen  counties,  and  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis, 
there  was  no  diversity  of  sentiment.     Two  counties  only  re- 


I 
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*  Report  in  thft  Hsas.  Spy,  copied  Into  Ind.  Oazetteer  of  0  April  1788, 
f  Ind.  Riirettecr,  17  March  1788. 

♦  Madison  to  Jefferson,  9  Pt'wmber  1787;  MsdUoo,  I.,  868,  384. 

•  Letters  to  Wosliington,  iv.,  196. 
I  Tbi«  to  rcpeatudl;  told  uf  Ilcury  by  Ovrington.    See  alto  Madison,  i^  SM 
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turned  none  bnt  anti-federalists ;  Harford  county  elected  tLree 
of  tliat  party  and  one  trimmer. 

Tlie  day  before  the  convention  was  to  assemble,  Washing- 
ton, guarding  against  the  only  danger  that  remained,  addressed 
a  welt-considered  letter  to  Thomas  Johnson :  "  An  adjoum- 
meut  of  your  convention  will  bo  tantamount  to  the  rejection 
of  the  constitution.  It  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated  and 
guarded  against.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  postponement  in 
New  IIanij)sliire,  althougii  it  lias  no  reference  to  the  conven- 
tion of  this  state.  An  event  siiniliir  to  this  in  Maryland  would 
have  the  worst  tendency  imaginable;  for  indecision  there 
would  certainly  have  considerable  influence  upon  South  Caro- 
lina, the  only  other  state  which  is  to  precede  Virginia ;  and  it 
aubniits  the  rjuestion  almost  wholly  to  the  dctcnnination  of  the 
latter.  The  |)ride  of  the  state  is  already  touched,  and  will  be 
raised  much  higher  if  there  is  fresh  cause,"  * 

The  advice,  which  was  continned  by  similar  letters  from 
Madison,  wius  cnuimunieatcd  to  several  of  the  members ;  bo 
that  the  healing  influence  of  Virginia  proved  greater  than  its 
power  to  woimd.  But  the  men  of  Maryland  t)f  themselves 
knew  their  duty,  and  Washington's  advice  was  bnt  an  encour- 
agement for  them  to  proceed  in  the  way  which  they  had 
chosen. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-first  of  April,  a  quorum  of  the 
convention  assembltnl  at  Annapolis.  The  settlement  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  two  branches  of  the  federal  legislature  was 
pleasing  to  all  the  representatives  of  fifteen  counties,  and  the 
cities  of  Baltimore  and  Annajwlis  agreed  with  each  other  jxjr- 
fectly  that  the  main  question  had  already  been  decided  by  the 
people  in  their  respective  counties ;  and  that  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution,  the  single  transaction  for  which  they  were 
c  >nvened,  ought  to  be  speedily  completed.  Two  days  were 
given  to  the  organization  of  tlie  house  and  establishing  rules 
for  its  government ;  on  the  third  the  constitution  was  read  a 
first  time,  and  the  motion  for  its  ratification  was  formally  made. 
The  plan  of  a  confederacy  of  slave-holding  states  found  not 

•  Wnahin^n  to  Thoma.')  Johnson,  20  April  1788 ;  T.  Johnson  to  W«shlng- 
ton,  in  October  17S8.     Compan-  Wa-shin^ton  to  Jumoa  Mcllenrr,  27  April  IISS; 
to  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  27  April  1738 ;  to  Jamea  lladuon,  2  Ma;r  176& 
TOL.  Ti.— 28 
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one  supporter ;  not  one  suggested  an  adjournment  for  the  pur 
pose  of  consultation  with  Virginia.  The  malcontents  could 
embarrass  the  convention  only  by  proposing  pernicious  amend- 
mentB. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  Samuel  Chase  twk 
liis  seat,  and  at  the  second  reading  of  the  constitution  began 
from  elaborate  notes  the  fiercest  opposition :  The  powera  to  be 
vested  in  the  new  government  are  deadly  to  the  cause  of  Uberty, 
ajjd  should  be  amended  before  adoption ;  five  states  can  now 
force  a  concession  of  amendments  which  after  the  national  gov- 
ernment shall  go  into  operation  could  be  carried  only  by  nine.* 
lie  spoke  till  he  was  exhausted,  intending  to  resume  his  argo- 
ment  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  afternoon,  William  Paca  of  Harford  county,  a 
signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  ajijxjaretl  for  tiic 
first  time  and  sought  to  steer  between  the  cla^jhiug  opinions, 
saying :  "  1  have  a  variety  of  objections ;  not  as  conditions,  lial 
to  accompany  the  ratification  as  standing  instmctions  to  tlif 
representatives  of  Maryland  in  congress."  To  Johnson  tin' 
request  seemed  candid;  and  on  his  motion  the  conrcntioo 
adjourned  to  the  next  morning.t  The  uit«rval  wa8  ein- 
ployed  in  preparing  a  set  of  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
which  were  adapted  to  injure  tlie  cause  of  fedonilism  in  W 
giuia.  X 

On  Friday  morning  a  member  from  each  of  eleven  several 
counties  and  the  two  cities,  one  after  the  other,  declared  "that 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  under  an  obligation  to  vote  for  tli« 
government ; "  and  almost  all  declared  further  that  they  lis<l 
no  authority  to  propose  amendments  which  tlieir  constituent* 
had  never  considered,  and  of  course  could  never  have  direct«i.* 
When  Paca  began  to  read  his  amendments,  he  was  called  t<) 
order  by  George  Gale  of  Somerset  county,  the  question  before 
the  house  being  still  "  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitution. 
Chase  once  more  "made  a  display  of  all  his  eloquence; 
John  F.  Mercer  discharged  his  whole  "  artillery  of  inflaninial''" 


I 


•  Notes  of  Chase  on  the  conMitution,  MS. ;  uid  the  hiatorieal  addroM  o(  Al<* 
nanaoD,  MS.  f  Ukiuuu's  MS.  uftrraliT*- 

X  James  UMearj  to  Wa8hiD';ton,  18  May  1788. 
"  Alex.  C.  IUqkod.     MS.     Elliot,  ti.,  648. 
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matter ; "  and  Miirtin  rioted  in  boisterous  "  vehemence ; "  "  but 
no  converts  were  made ;  no,  not  one."  * 

The  friends  to  the  federal  government  "  remained  inflexibly 
sileut."  Tiie  malcontents  having  tired  themselves  out,  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth,  the 
constitution  was  ratified  by  sixty-three  votes  against  eleven, 
Paca  voting  with  the  majority.  Proud  of  its  great  majority 
of  nearly  six  to  one,  the  convention  fixed  Monday,  at  three 
o'clock,  for  the  time  when  they  would  all  set  their  names  to 

tiustrument  of  ratification. 
Paca  then  brought  forward  his  numerous  amendments,  say- 
ing that  with  them  his  constituents  would  "receive  the  consti- 
tution, without  them  would  oppose  it  even  with  anns.f  After 
a  short  but  perjilexed  debate  he  was  indulged  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  thirteen,  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
chairman ;  but  they  had  power  only  to  recommend  amend- 
ments to  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  Maryland.  The 
majority  of  the  commiitee  readily  acceded  to  thijleen  resolu- 
ticrtis,  explaining  the  ccmstitution  according  to  the  constniction 
of  its  friends,  and  restraining  congress  from  exercising  j>owcr 
not  expressly  delegated.  The  minority  demanded  more ;  the 
committee  fell  into  a  wrangle  ;  the  convention  on  Monday  sent 
a  summons  for  them ;  and  Paca,  taking  the  side  of  the  minori- 
ty, would  make  no  report.     Thereupon  the  convention  di&- 

■plved  itself  by  a  great  majority. 

V  The  accession  of  Maryland  to  the  new  imion  by  a  vote  of 
nearly  six  to  one  brought  to  the  constitution  the  majority  of 
the  thirteen  United  States,  and  a  great  majority  of  their  free 
inhabitants.  The  state  which  was  cradled  in  religious  liberty 
gained  the  undisputed  victory  over  the  first  velleity  of  the 
elave-holding  states  to  form  a  separate  confederacy.  "  It  is  a 
thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  leaders  of  opposition  in  this  state!" 
wrote  Wasliington  to  Madison.  ^    "  Seven  affinnative  without 

t negative  would  almost  convert  the  unerring  sister.      The 
t  of  your  convention  will  most  assuredly  raise  the  edifice,"  ** 
were  Ids  words  to  Jenifer  of  Marjdand. 

*  WaahtngtontoMadi»>D,  2  Maj  1788.  f  rinnson.     MS. 
I  Washington  to  Madison,  2  May  1788. 

*  Wiuhingtou  to  Darnel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  27  April  1788. 
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In  his  hours  of  meditation  he  saw  the  raoveraent  of  the  di- 
vine power  which  gives  unity  to  the  universe,  and  order  and 
connection  to  events :  "  It  is  impracticable  for  any  one  who 
has  not  been  on  the  spot  to  realize  the  change  in  men's  mindo, 
and  the  progress  toward  rectitude  in  thinking  and  acting. 

"  The  plot  thickens  fast.  A  few  sliort  weeks  will  deter- 
mine the  political  fate  of  America  for  the  present  genciation, 
and  probably  produce  no  small  influence  on  tlie  happiness  of 
society  tlirougli  a  long  succession  of  ages  to  come.  Shonid 
everything  proceed  with  harmony  and  consent  according  to 
our  actual  wishes  and  expectations,  it  will  be  so  much  bejood 
anj'thing  we  had  a  right  to  imagine  or  expect  eighteen  months 
ago  that  it  will,  as  \'isibly  as  any  possible  event  in  the  cmm 
of  human  aifairs,  demonstrate  the  finger  of  Providence."  * 

In  South  Carolina  the  new  constitution  awakened  feare  of 
oppressive  navigation  acts  and  of  disturbance  in  the  ownerehip 
of  slaves.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  country,  who  suffered 
from  the  undue  legislative  power  of  the  city  of  C'harlerton 
and  the  lower  counties,  foreboded  new  inequalities  fn)ra  » 
consolidation  of  the  union,  A  part  of  the  low  country,  Btill 
suffering  from  the  war,  had  shared  the  rage  for  instalment 
laws,  pajjer  money,  and  paynient  of  debts  by  appraised  prop- 
erty ;  and  to  all  these  the  new  constitution  made  an  end. 

The  opposition  from  Virginia  f  intrigued  for  a  southern 
confederacy,  while  Madison,  in  entire  unison  with  Wasliiiig- 
ton,  wrote  to  his  friends  in  liehalf  of  union. :{:  They  Wh 
knew  that  there  was  to  be  resistance  to  the  constitution,  with 
Rawlins  Lowndes  for  its  spokesman  ;  an<l  as  he  could  l)y  oo 
possibility  be  elected  into  tlie  convention,  the  chief  scene  oi 
the  opposition  could  only  be  the  legislature,* 

In  January  17S8  the  senate  unimimously  voted  thanks  to 
the  members  from  their  state  in  the  federal  convention  (^ 
their  faithful  iiess.  On  the  sixteenth,  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  of  representatives,  Charles  Pinckney  gave  a  h* 


•  Washington  to  the  Marquig  dc  Is  Fayette,  28  Msy  1788. 
i  JeffiTson  to  Sliipppn,  H  July  1788.     "  Mr.  Ilcnry  disseminated  proporftJ*' 
tbcrc  for  a  wxithern  confederacv." 

t  Madison  lo  Waghington,  10  April  1788.     Worke,  i.,  884,  38B. 
■  Uodioou,  I.,  .S82  ;  Elliot,  iv.,  274, 
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torv  *  of  the  formation  and  the  character  of  "  the  federal  re- 
public;" which  was  to  ojterate  upon  the  i)eople  and  not  upon 
the  states.  At  once  Lowndes  f  objected  that  the  interests  of 
South  Carolina  were  endangered  by  the  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion according  to  which  a  treaty  to  be  made  by  two  tliirds  of 
the  senate,  and  a  president  who  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  chosen 
from  South  Cai-olina  or  Georgia,  would  be  the  supremo  law 
of  the  laud.  Cotesworth  Pinckney  condemned  the  reasoning  as 
disingenuons.  "  Every  treaty,"  sjiid  John  Rutledge,  "  is  law 
panunonut  and  must  operate,"  not  lesis  under  the  confederation 
than  under  tlie  constitution.  :f  '*  If  treaties  are  not  superior  to 
local  laws,*'  asked  Ramsay,  "who  will  tnist  them?"  Lowndes 
proceeded,  saying  of  the  confederation  :  "  We  are  now  under 
a  most  excellent  constitution — a  blessing  from  heaven,  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  given  us  liberty  and  independ- 
ence; yet  we  are  impatient  to  pull  down  that  fabric  which  we 
raised  at  the  expense  of  our  blood."  "  Nosv,  Rawlins  I^jwudcs 
had  pertinaciously  resisted  the  declaration  of  inde|)endence ;  and 
when,  in  1778,  South  Carolina  bad  made  him  her  governor,  had 
in  her  reverses  sought  Britisb  protection.  He  proceeded: 
'•  When  this  new  constitution  shall  be  adopted,  the  sun  of  the 
fiontheni  stjites  will  set,  never  to  rise  again.  What  cause  is 
there  for  jealousy  of  our  importing  negroes  i  Why  confine  us 
to  twenty  years?  Why  limit  us  at  all?  This  trade  can  be 
justified  on  the  principles  of  religion  and  humanity.  They 
do  not  like  our  slaves  because  they  have  none  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  want  to  exclude  us  from  this  great  advantage."  J 

"  Every  state,"  interposed  Pendleton,  "  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  negroes  except  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas." 

Lowndes  continued :  "  Without  negroes  this  state  would 
degenerate  into  one  of  the  most  contemptible  in  the  union. 
Negroes  are  our  wealth,  our  only  natural  resource ;  yet  our 
kind  friends  in  the  North  are  determined  soon  to  tie  up  our 
hands  and  drain  us  of  what  we  have." 

"  Against  the  restrictions  that  might  be  laid  on  the  African 
trade  after  the  year  1808,"  said  Cotesworth  Pinckney  on  the 


•  Ellio^  It.,  2B3-263. 
f  ElUot,  It.,  86B,  266. 
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seventeenth,  "  your  delegates  had  to  contend  with  the  religions 
and  political  prejudices  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  and 
with  the  interested  and  inconsistent  opinion  of  Vii^'nia.    It 
was  alleged  that  slaves    increase  the  weakness  of  any  state 
which  admits  them ;  that  an  invading  enemy  could  easily  tnra 
them  against  ourselves  and  the  neighboring  stotes ;  and  tlmt, 
as  we  are  allowed  a  representation  for  them,  our  influence  in 
government  would  be  increased  in  proportion  as  we  were  li*6 
able  to  defend  ourselves.     '  Show  some  period,'  said  the  nieiii- 
bers  from  the  eastern  states,  '  when  it  may  \>e  in  outr  pf)vri'r 
to  put  a  stop,  if  we  please,  to  the  importation  of  this  wealoieee, 
and  we  will  endeavor,  for  your  convenience,  to  restrain  the  re- 
ligious and  political  prejudices  of  our  people  on  this  suliject' 
The  middle  states  and  Virginia  made  us  no  such  proposition ; 
they  were  for  an  immediate  and  total  ]>rohibition.     A  c«m- 
mittce  of  the  states  was  appointed  in  order  t<i  accoiuniCKiato 
this  matter,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  it  was  settled 
on  the  footing  recited  in  the  constitution. 

"  By  this  settlement  we  have  secured  an  unlimited  impor- 
tation of  negroes  for  twenty  years.  The  general  govemuicnl 
can  never  emancipate  them,  for  no  such  authority  is  granted, 
and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  general  goveniraent 
has  no  powers  but  what  are  expressly  granted  by  the  coneli- 
tution.  We  have  obtained  a  right  to  recover  our  slaves  in 
whatever  part  of  America  they  may  take  refuge,  which  i* » 
right  we  had  not  before.  In  short,  considering  all  oireum- 
stances,  we  have  made  the  best  temis  in  our  power  for  tlie 
security  of  this  sjjecies  of  property.  We  would  have  iiiailf 
better  if  we  could ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  them 
bad."* 

"  Six  of  the  seven  eastern  states,"  continued  I>o\nidc«. 
*•  form  a  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Their  iut«^ 
est  will  BO  predominate  as  to  divest  us  of  any  prct«n8ion8  to 
the  title  of  a  republic.  They  draw  their  sulmistence,  in  a  gre»' 
measure,  from  their  shipping ;  the  regulation  of  onr  conimeroe 
throws  into  their  hands  the  carrying  trade  under  payment  >>i 
whatever  freightage  tliey  tliink  proper  to  impose.  Wi^ 
should  the  southern  states  allow  tliis  without  tlie  consent  of 

•  ElUot,  U..  277-286. 
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nine  states  ?  If  at  any  future  period  we  should  remonstrate, 
'mind  your  business '  will  be  tha  style  of  language  held  out 
toward  the  southern  states."  "  The  fears  that  the  northern 
interests  will  prevail  at  all  tiiaes,"  said  Edward  Rutledge,  "  are 
ill-founded.  Carry  your  views  into  futurity.  Several  of  the 
northern  states  are  already  full  of  people ;  the  migrations  to 
the  South  are  immense ;  in  a  few  years  we  shall  rise  high  in 
our  representation,  while  other  states  will  keep  their  present 
position."  * 

The  argument  of  Lowndes  rested  on  the  idea  that  the 
Boutheni  states  are  weak.  "  We  are  weak,"  answered  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  ;  "  liy  onreelves  we  cannot  fonn  a  union  strong 
enough  for  the  purpo.se  of  eileetually  protecting  each  other. 
Without  union  with  the  other  states,  South  Carolina  must  soon 
falL  Is  there  any  one  among  uh  so  much  a  Quixote  as  to  8U]> 
pose  that  this  state  could  long  maintain  her  independence  if 
she  stood  alone,  or  was  only  connected  with  the  southern  states  ? 
I  scarcely  believe  there  is.  As,  from  the  nature  of  our  climate 
and  tlie  fewTiess  of  our  inhabitatit^j,  we  are  undoubtedly  weak, 
should  we  not  endeavor  to  fonn  a  close  union  with  the  eastern 
states,  who  aj"e  strong  ?  We  certainly  ought  to  endeavor  to 
increase  that  species  of  strength  which  will  render  them  of 
most  service  to  us  both  in  peace  and  war.  I  mean  their  navy. 
Justice  to  thera  and  humaiiity,  interest  and  jwlicy,  concur  in 
prevailing  upon  us  to  submit  the  regulation  of  commerce  to 
the  general  goveniment.t 

Lowndes  renewed  his  eulogy  on  the  old  confederation. 
"  The  men  who  signed  it  were  eminent  for  patriotism  and  vir- 
tue; and  tlieir  witidom  and  prudence  iiarticnlarly  appear  in 
their  care  sacredly  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty  of  each  state. 
The  treaty  of  peace  ex])ressly  agreed  to  acknowledge  us  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  states  ;  but  this  new  constitution, 
being  sovereign  over  all,  sweeps  those  privileges  away."  :J: 
^K  Cotesworth  Pinckney  answered  :  "  We  were  independent 
f^lfore  the  treaty,  which  does  not  grant,  but  acknowledges  om- 
independence.  We  ought  to  date  that  blessing  from  an  older 
charter  than  the  treaty  of  peace ;  from  a  charter  which  our 

•  Elliot,  iv.,  272,  274,  276,  277,  288. 
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babes  sbould  be  taught  to  lisp  in  their  cradles ;  which  onr  yonth 
should  learn  as  a  carmen  necessariuv},  an  indispensable  lesson; 
which  our  young  men  should  regard  as  their  compact  of  free- 
dom ;  and  which  our  old  should  repeat  with  ejaculations  of 
gratitude  for  the  bounties  it  is  about  to  bestow  ou  their  pos- 
terity. I  mean  the  declaration  of  independence,  made  in  con- 
gress the  4th  of  July  177C.  This  manifesto,  which  for  imp^tr- 
tance  of  matter  and  elegance  of  composition  stands  unrivalled, 
confutes  the  doctrine  of  the  individual  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  states.  The  separate  independence  and 
individual  sovereignty  of  the  several  states  were  never  thouglit 
of  by  the  enlightened  band  of  patriots  who  framed  this  d«la- 
ration.  The  several  states  are  not  even  mentioned  by  name  in 
any  part  of  it ;  as  if  to  impress  on  America  that  our  freedom 
and  independence  arose  from  our  union,  and  that  without  it 
we  could  neither  be  free  uur  independent.  Let  us,  then,  con- 
sider all  attempts  to  weaken  tins  union  by  maintaining  that 
each  state  Ls  separately  and  individually  independent,  as  a  spe- 
cies of  political  heresy  which  can  never  benetit  us,  but  may 
bring  on  us  the  most  serious  distresses."  * 

Lowndes  sought  to  rally  to  his  side  the  friends  of  papc-r 
money,  and  asked  triumplmntly :  "  Wljat  harm  has  paper 
money  done '{ "  "  What  harm  'i "  retorted  Cotesworth  Pinek- 
ney.  "  Beyond  losses  by  depreciation,  paper  money  has  oor 
mpted  the  morals  of  the  people ;  has  diverted  them  from  the 
paths  of  honest  industry  to  the  ways  of  ruinous  speculatifin: 
has  destroyed  both  public  and  private  credit ;  and  has  brought 
total  ruin  on  numberless  widows  and  orphans."  + 

James  Lincoln  of  Ninety-six  preiised  the  objection  that 
the  constitution  contained  no  bill  of  rights.  Cotesworth  Piuek- 
ney  answered :  "  By  delegating  express  powers,  we  certainly 
reserve  to  ourselves  every  power  and  right  not  mentione<l  io 
the  constitution.  Another  reason  weighed  particularly  with 
the  members  from  this  state.  Bills  of  rights  generally  Itef^in 
with  declaring  that  all  men  are  by  nature  lx>m  free.  Now,  wc 
should  make  that  declaration  with  a  very  bad  grace  when  » 
large  ])art  of  our  property  consists  in  men  who  are  actually 
bom  slaves."  % 

*  Elliot,  W.,  SOI,  892.  f  Elliot,  iv.,  306.  }  Elliot,  It.,  SIS,  816. 
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^P  Lowndes,  following  the  lead  of  the  opposition  of  Virginia, 
had  recommended  another  convention  in  which  every  objection 
could  be  met  on  fair  giounds,  and  adequate  remedies  applied.* 
The  projwsal  found  no  acceptance  ;  but  he  persevered  in  cavil- 
ling and  objecting.  At  last  John  Rutledgo  impatiently  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Lowndes  would  find  a  seat  in  the  coming 
convention,  and  pledged  himself  there  to  prove  that  all  those 
groimda  on  which  he  dwelt  amounted  to  no  m^ore  than  mere 
di'clamatioii ;  that  his  boa.sted  confederation  was  not  worth  a 
farthing ;  that  if  such  instrument*!  were  piled  up  to  his  chin 
they  would  not  shield  him  from  one  single  national  calamity  ; 
that  the  sun  of  this  .state,  so  far  from  being  obscured  by  the  new 

^constitution,  would,  when  united  with  twelve  other  suns,  aston- 

Hkh  the  world  by  its  lustre."  f 

^m      The  rcsohitlou  for  a  convention  to  consider  the  constitution 

^^as  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  rivalry  between  Charleston 
and  Columbia  as  its  place  of  meeting,  Charleston  carried  tlie 
day  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  J 

KThe  purest  spirit  of  patriotism  and  union  and  veneration 
)r  the  men  of  the  revolution  pervaded  South  Carolina  at  the 
me  of  her  choice  of  delegates.  Foremost  among  them  were 
le  venerable  ChrLstoplicr  (Tadsden  and  John  liutledge,  Moul- 
trie and  Jlotte,  William  Washington,  Edward  Ilutledge,  the 
three  Pinckneys,  Grimke,  and  Ramsay  ;  the  chancellor  and 
the  leading  judges  of  the  state  ;  men  chiefly  of  English,  Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish,  and  Huguenot  descent ;  a  thorough  representation 
of  the  best  elements  and  culture  of  South  Carolina. 

The  convention  organized  itself  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
^with  Thomas  Pinckney,  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  as 
^■resident.     The  ablest  man  in  the  opposition   was  Edanus 
^Durke ;  but  the  leader  in  support  of  the  Virginia  malcontents 
^_?riis  Sumter.     A  week's  quiet  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
^■ion  by  paragraphs  showed  the  disposition  of  the  convention, 
'^when  on  the  twenty-first  Sumter,  as  a  last  elTort  of  those  who 
wished  to  act  with  Virginia,  made  a  motion  for  an  adjourn- 
ment for  five  months,  to  give  time  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  federal  convention.     A'  few  gave  way  to  the  hope 
conciliating  by  moderation  ;  Imt  after  debate  the  motion 

•  EUlot,  iv.,  290.  f  Elliot,  iv.,  312.  J  Elliot,  iv.,  816.  317. 
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received  only  eighty-nine  votes  againBt  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  Three  or  four  amendments  were  recommended ;  and 
then,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  the 
constitution  was  ratified  by  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  votes 
against  seventy-three — more  than  two  to  one.*  As  the  count 
was  declared,  the  dense  crowd  in  attendance,  carried  away  by 
a  wild  transport  of  joy,  shook  the  air  with  their  cheers. 

When  order  was  restored,  the  aged  Christopher  Gadsdun 
said :  "  I  can  have  but  little  expectation  of  seeing  the  happy 
effects  that  will  result  to  my  country  from  the  wise  decisions  of 
this  day,  but  I  shall  say  with  good  old  Simeon :  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
Been  tiie  salvation  of  my  country."  f 

The  delegates  of  South  Carolina  to  the  federal  convention 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  Those  in  the  opposition  promi^ 
as  good  citizens  to  accept  the  result.  In  17C5  South  Carolina 
waa  one  of  the  nine  states  to  meet  in  convention  for  resistance 
to  the  stamp-act ;  and  now  she  was  the  eighth  state  of  the  nine 
required  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

When  the  astonishing  tidings  reached  New  Ilampshire,  her 
people  grew  restless  to  Iw  the  state  yet  needed  to  assure  the 
new  l)ond  of  union ;  but  for  that  palm  she  must  run  a  race 
with  Virginia. 

•  FJUot,  W.,  818,  888-340  f  Penn.  Packet,  14  June  1788. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OONSTmmON  IN   VIEGDaA   ANT)   IN   NEW   HAMPemEE. 

Fkom  May  1785  to  25  June  1788. 

From  Virginia  proceeded  the  southern  opposition  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  xinion.  A  strife  in  conrrrcss,  in  which  the 
North  was  too  much  in  the  wrong  to  succeed,  united  the  iive 
sonthernmost  states  together  in  a  struggle  which  endangered 
the  constitution. 

In  May  1785,  Diego  Gardoqui  arrived,  charged  with  the 
affaire  of  Spain,  and  seemingly  empowered  to  fix  the  re6])ect- 
ive  limits  and  adjust  otlier  ])oints  *  between  two  conntries 
which  bordered  on  each  other  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  head- 
spring of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  twentieth  of  July  1785 
ngress  invested  Secretary  Jay  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
ith  Gardoqui,t  instructing  him,  however,  previous  to  his 
making  or  agreeing  to  any  proposition,  to  communicate  it  to 
congress.  The  commission  was  executed,  and  negotiations  im- 
nieiiiately  began.  Jaj'  held  the  friendship  of  Spain  mnst  de- 
sirable as  a  neighbor;  as  a  force  that  emild  protect  tlie  United 
States  from  the  piracies  of  the  Barbary  powers  and  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  Portugal  and  Italy  ;  as  a  restraint  on  the  in- 
fluence of  France  and  of  Great  Britain ;  and  ius  the  ruler  of 
dominions  of  which  the  trade  offered  tempting  advantages. 
He  tlierefore  proposed  that  tlie  United  States,  as  the  price  of  a 
aty  of  reciprocity  in  commerce,  should  forego  the  naviga- 
m  of  the  Mississippi  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
On  the  third  of  August  1786,  Jay  appeared  before  congress 

*  Oiplomntie  Correspondence,  yi.,  81-97.     Secret  Journals,  ui^  609,  670. 
f  Secret  JournaU,  iii.,  568-670. 
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and  read  an  elaborate  paper,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  experiment  was  worth  trying.*  The  proposal  sacrificed 
a  vitally  iinixirtant  right  of  one  part  of  the  union  to  a  commer- 
cial interest  of  another ;  yet  the  instruction  wliich  made  the 
right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  an  nltimatam  in 
any  treaty  with  Spain  was,  after  three  weeks'  reflection,  n.»- 
pealed  by  a  vote  of  seven  northern  states  against  Maryland 
and  all  south  of  it. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Augtist,  Secretary  Jay  wa«  enjoined 
in  his  plan  of  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sjiaiu  to  stipulate  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  their  territorial  bounds,  and  llie 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the  <.»cean 
as  estalilislied  in  their  treaties  with  Gi-eat  Britain  ;  and  neither 
to  conclude  nor  to  sign  any  treaty  with  the  Spanish  agent  until 
he  should  have  communicated  it  to  congress  and  received  their 
approbation.f 

The  members  of  the  Bouthem  states  were  profoundly 
alanncd.  On  the  twenty-eighth  Charles  Pinekney,  supp«.irted 
by  Carrington,  in  their  distnist  of  Jay,  sought  to  transfer  the 
negotiation  to  Madrid;  but  in  vain.  The  delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, Grayson  at  their  head,  st-ove  tji  separate  the  commer- 
cial questions  from  those  on  boundaries  and  navigation.  "The 
Burrt-ndir  or  proposed  forbearance  of  the  na\'igation  of  the 
Mississippi,"  they  said,  "is  inadmissible  ujx»n  the  principle  of 
the  right,  and  upon  the  liighest  principles  of  national  ex- 
pedience, lu  the  present  state  of  the  jwwersof  congrees,  eveiy 
wise  statesman  should  pursue  a  system  of  conduct  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  several  states  in  the  federal  council,  and 
thereby  an  extension  of  its  powers.  This  act  ifl  a  dismemlier- 
ment  of  the  government.  Can  the  United  States  then  dismem- 
ber the  goveniment  by  a  treaty  of  commerce  f  But  Jay, 
8upi>orted  by  the  North,  persisted.  :f 

Monroe  still  loyally  retained  his  desire  that  the  reflation 
of  commerce  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Unite<l  StatoR,  and 
his  opinion  that  without  that  power  the  union  would  infallibly 
tumble  to  pieces ;  but  now  he  liKjked  about  hira  for  means  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  his  own  section  of  the  country  ;  and 
•  DiplumAtic  CorresponiK-nw,  vL.  1 T7.  \  Secret  JooniaU,  iil^  686. 

i  Secret  JoumolB,  ir.,  87-110. 
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^■to  Madison  on  the  third  of  September  he  wrote :  "  I  earnestly 
'     ^wish  the  admission  of  a  few  additional  states  into  the  confed- 
eracy in  the  southern  scale."  *     "  There  is  danger,"  reiwrted 
Otto  to  Vergennes,  f  "  that  the  discussion  may  become  the 
^Jgerra  of  a  separation  of  the  aoutliern  states."     Murmurs  arose 
^■that  plans  were  funning  in  New  York  fur  dismembering  the 
I      confederacy  and  throwing  New  York  and  New  England  into 
^■one  government,  with  the  addition,  if  possil>le.  of  New  Jersey 
^^and  Pennsylvania.     "  Even  shoulil  the  measure  trimnph  under 
the  patronage  of  nine  states  or  even  the  whole  thirteen,"  wrote 
Madi.son  in  October,  "it  is  not  e>q)edient  because  it  is  not 
just."  X     The  next  legislature   of  Virginia  unanimously  re- 
solved "that  nature  had  given  the  Mississippi  to  tlie  United 
States,  that  the  sacrifice  of  it  woiild  violate  justice,  contravene 
the  end  of  the  federal  government,  and  destroy  confidence  in 
^  the  federal  councils  necessary  to  a  jiroper  enlargement  of  their 
fknthority." 

The  plan  could  not  succeed,  for  it  never  had  the  consent 
of  Spain ;  and  if  it  should  be  formed  into  a  treaty,  the  treaty 
could  never  obtain  votes  enough  for  ita  ratification.     In  the 
new  congress,  New  Jersey  left  the  North ;  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  a  large  part  lay  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  became  equally 
divided ;   and  Rhode  Island  began  to  doubt.      But  already 
many  of  Virginia's  "  most  federal "  statesmen  were  e.xtremcly 
disturbed ;  Patrick  Henry,  wlio  had  hitherto  been  the  cham- 
pion of  the  federal  cause,  refused  to  attend  the  federal  conven- 
iiou  that  ho  might  remain  free  to  combat  its  result ;  and  an 
ncontroliable  spirit  of  distrust  drove  Kentucky  to  listen  to 
liehard  Henry  Lee,  and  imperilled  the  new  constitiition. 
The  people  of  Virginia,  whose  nndisputed  territor}'  had 
mple  harbors  convenient  to  the  ocean,  and  no  westeni  limit 
but  the  Mississippi,  had  never  aspired  to  form  a  separate  re- 
public.    They  had  deliberately  surrendered  their  claim  to  the 
north-west  territory ;  and  true  to  the  idea  that  a  state  should 
not  be  too  large  for  the  convenience  of  home  rule,  they  sec- 
onded the  desire  of  Kentucky  to  become  a  commonwealth  by 
itself.     The  opinion  of  Washington  that  the  constitution  would 


*  Monroe  to  Mndiroo,  3  .September  1788. 
t  Otto  to  VergenncB,  10  September  1786. 


t  UaJison,  i.,  250. 
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be  adopted  by  Virginia  was  not  shaken.*  Relieved  from  anx- 
iety at  liome,  he  found  time  to  watch  the  gathering  clouds  of 
revolution  in  Eurojje,  and  sLaped  in  his  own  mind  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  republic.  His  conclusions,  wliich  on  New  Year's 
day  1788  he  confided  to  JeflEerson,  his  future  adviser  on  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  were  in  substance  precisely  as 
follows :  The  American  revolution  has  spread  through  Europe 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  pri\ileges  of 
the  people,  and  the  principles  of  liljeity  than  has  existed  in 
any  former  period ;  a  war  in  that  quarter  is  likely  to  be  kin- 
dled, especially  between  France  and  England ;  in  the  impend- 
ing struggle  an  energetic  general  government  must  prevent 
the  several  states  from  involving  themselves  in  the  political 
disputes  of  the  European  powers.  The  situation  of  the  United 
States  is  such  as  makes  it  not  only  unnecessary  but  extremely 
imprudent  for  them  to  take  part  iu  foreign  quarrels.  Let 
them  wisely  and  properly  improve  the  advantages  which  na- 
ture has  given  them,  and  conduct  themselves  with  circum- 
spection. By  that  policy,  and  by  giving  security  to  property 
and  liberty,  they  will  become  the  asylum  of  the  peaceful,  the 
industrious,  and  the  wealthy  from  all  parte  of  the  civilized 
world. t 

Nor  did  TVashipgton  cease  his  vigilant  activity  to  confirm 
Virginia  in  federal  opinions.  Especially  to  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, tlien  governor  of  Virginia  and  in  the  height  of  his  pop 
ularity,  he  addressed  himself  J  with  convincing  camestuesa, 
and  yet  with  a  delicacy  that  seemed  to  leave  the  mind  of  Ran- 
dolph to  its  own  workings. 

Madison,  likewise,  kept  up  with  Randolph  a  most  friendly 
and  persuasive  correspondence.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  governor,  who  began  to  see  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
amendments  without  endangering  the  success  of  the  constitu- 
tion, soon  planted  himself  among  its  defenders ;  while  Monroe, 
leaving  his  inconsistency  uncx])lained,  was  drawm  toward  the 
adversaries  of  Matlison. 


I 
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•  Wishington  to  Lafayette,  10  January  1788. 

f  Washin^on  to  JcfferaoD,  1  January  1 788.    Compare  Washington  to  Knox 
10  January  1788,     MS. 

{  Wasbmgton  to  Edmund  Randolph,  6  January  1788.    Sparks,  iz.,  297. 
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The  example  of  Massachusette  had  great  mfluence  by  its 
recominendation  of  amendments  ;  and  still  more  by  the  avowed 
determination  of  the  defeated  partv  honestly  to  support  the 
decision  of  the  majority.  But  while  the  more  moderate  of  the 
malcontents  "  appeared   to  he   preparing   for  a   decent   sub- 

E mission,"  and  even  Richard  Uenry  Lee  set  bounds  to  his  op- 
iposition,*  the  language  of  Plenry  was :  "  Tlie  other  states  can- 
Bot  do  without  Virginia,  and  we  csm  dictate  to  them  what 
terms  we  please."  ''  Ilis  plans  extended  contingently  even  to 
foreign  alliances."  f 
\  The  report  from  the  federal  convention  agitated  tlie  people 
more  than  any  subject  since  the  first  days  of  the  revolution, 
and  with  a  greater  division  of  opinion.  J  It  was  remarked  that 
while  in  the  seven  northern  states  the  principal  officers  of  gov 
ernment  and  largest  holders  of  property,  the  judges  and  law- 
yers, the  clergy  and  men  of  letters,  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception devoted  to  the  constitution,  in  Virginia  the  bar  and 
the  men  of  the  most  culture  and  property  were  divided.  In 
T^irginia,  too,  where  the  mass  of  the  people,  though  accus- 
tomed to  be  guided  by  their  favorite  statesmen  on  all  new  and 
intricate  questions,  now,  on  a  question  whicli  6ur2>assed  all 
others  in  novelty  and  intricacy,  broke  away  from  their  lead 
and  followed  a  mysterious  and  proplietic  influence  which  rose 
zfrom  the  heart.  The  plienomenon  was  the  more  wcmderful, 
as  all  the  adversaries  of  the  new  constitution  justitied  their  op 
jMJsition  on  the  ground  of  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.* 
_Ajid  over  all  discussions,  in  private  or  in  public,  there  hovered 
the  idea  that  Washington  was  to  lead  the  country  safely  along 
the  untrodden  patfi. 
^^  In  the  time  preceding  the  election  the  men  of  Kentucky 
^^(pere  made  to  fear  the  surrender  of  the  Mississippi  by  the 
lederal  government ;  and  the  Baptists,  the  reunion  of  church 
and  state.  |     The  election  of  Madison  to  the  convention  was 


•  Compare  Cyrus  Gritnn  to  Thomas  Filzsimons,  16  Febrimry  1788. 
i  Carrington  to  Madiiion,  18  .January  1788. 
X  Monroe  to  Madison,  13  October  1787. 

*  Modiaon,  i.,  865,  !166. 
I  James  MadiBon,  Sr,   to  bis  son,  SO  January  1788 ;  Semple'8  Baptists  to 

Virginia,  78,  77. 
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Held  to  be  indispensable.*  "  lie  will  be  the  main  pillar  of  the 
constitution,"  thought  JefFereon  ;  "  but  though  an  immeus-ly 
powerful  one,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  can  bear  the  weight 
of  Buch  a  host."  +  But  the  plan  for  a  southern  confederacy 
was  crushed  by  the  fidelity  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Washing- 
ton, who  had  foreseen  the  issue,  cheered  Madison  on  witli  good 
words :  "  Eight  affinuatives  without  a  negative  carry  weight 
of  argument  if  not  eloquence  with  it  that  would  cause  even 
'  the  unerring  sister '  to  hesitate."  X 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  a 
qnonmi  was  present  in  Kichmond.  It  was  auspicious  tliat  Ed- 
nunui  Pendleton,  the  chancellor,  was  unanimously  chosen  its 
prcjjident.  The  building  which  would  hold  the  most  listenere 
was  made  the  place  of  meeting,  but  Henry  was  alarmed  at  the 
presence  of  short-hand  reporters  from  the  Philadclpliia  preas, 
as  he  wished  "  to  speak  the  language  of  his  soul "  ^  without  the 
reserve  of  circumspection.  Duri  ng  the  period  of  the  confedera- 
tion, wliich  hud  cxistod  but  little  more  than  seven  years,  it  had 
Iwcome  known  that  slavery  and  its  industrial  results  divided 
the  South  from  the  North ;  and  this  conviction  exercised  a  sub- 
tle influence. 

George  Mason,  following  the  advice  of  Kidiard  Ilenry 
Lee,  I  and  the  precedent  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  tliat  no 
question  relating  to  the  constitution  should  be  projwunded 
until  it  should  have  been  discussed  clause  by  clause ;  and  tliis 
was  acquiesced  in  unanimously.  The  debates  which  ensued 
cannot  be  followed  in  the  order  of  time,  for  Henry  broke 
through  every  nile ;  but  an  outline  must  be  given  of  those 
which  foreshadowed  the  future. 

Patrick  Henry  dashed  instantly  into  the  battle,  eaying: 
"  The  constitution  is  a  severance  of  the  confederacy.  ll«  lan- 
guage, '  We  the  people,'  is  the  institution  of  one  great  con- 
solidated national  government  of  the  people  of  all  the  states,  in- 
stead of  a  government  by  compact  with  the  states  for  its  agents. 
The  jK'ople  gave  the  convention  no  power  to  use  their  name."  * 

•  Washington  in  Rires,  ii.,  847. 

t  Jefferson,  lUndolph's  ed.,  ii.,  270 ;  in  Rivw,  ii.,  858. 

i  Washington  to  Madison,  2  May  1788.  •  Penn.  PocWet.  18  Jiioe  178& 

I  R.  H.  Lee  to  G.  Mason,  7  May  1788.    life  of  R.  H.  L.,  U.,  8». 

■'ElUot,  lii.,  21-23. 
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"  The  question,"  said  Randolph,  "  is  now  between  union 
and  no  union,  and  I  would  sooner  lop  oflF  my  right  arm  than 
consent  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union."  *  "  It  is  a  national 
government,"  said  George  Mason,  losing  his  self-control  and 
becoming  inconsistent.  "  It  is  ascertained  by  history  that  there 
never  was  one  government  over  a  very  extensive  country 
without  destro^-ing  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  power  of 
laying  direct  taxes  changes  the  confederation.  The  general 
government  being  paramount  and  more  powerful,  the  state 
governments  must  give  way  to  it ;  and  a  genend  consolidated 
government  is  one  of  the  worst  cnrses  that  can  befall  a  nation."  f 

"  There  is  no  quarrel  l>etween  government  and  lii)erty," 
said  Pendleton ;  "  the  former  is  the  shield  and  protector  of  the 
latter.  The  expression  '  We  the  people '  is  a  common  one,  and 
with  me  is  a  favorite.  Who  but  the  people  can  delegate  pow- 
ers, or  have  a  right  to  form  government  ?  The  question  must 
be  between  this  government  and  the  confederation  ;  the  latter 
is  no  government  at  all.  Conmion  danger,  union,  and  the 
spirit  of  America  carried  us  through  the  war,  and  not  the  con- 
federation of  which  the  moment  of  peace  shdwed  the  imbecility. 
Government,  to  be  effectual,  must  have  complete  powers,  a 
legislature,  a  judiciary,  and  executive.  No  gentleman  in  this 
committee  would  agree  to  vest  these  three  powers  in  one  body. 
The  proposed  government  is  not  a  consolidated  government. 
It  is  on  the  whole  complexion  of  it  a  govermnent  of  laws  and 
not  of  men."  ^ 

Madison  explained  at  large  that  the  constitution  is  in  part  a 
consolidated  union,  and  in  part  rests  so  completely  on  the 
states  that  its  very  life  is  bound  up  in  theirs.  And  on  another 
day  he  added ;  "  The  powers  vested  in  the  proposed  govern- 
ment are  not  so  much  an  augmentation  of  powers  in  the  general 
government  as  a  change  rendered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  efficacy  to  those  which  were  vested  in  it  before."  * 

The  opposition  set  no  tounds  to  their  eulogy  of  the  British 
constitution  as  compared  with  the  proposed  one  for  America. 
"  The  M'isdom  of  the  English  constitution,"  said  Monroe,  "  haa 
given  a  share  of  the  legislation  to  each  of  the  three  branches, 

*  Elliot,  ill.,  25-26.  +  EHiol.,  iii.,  29-SS.  }  EllJot,  iii.,  35-41. 
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which  enables  it  to  defend  itaelf  and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  In  the  plan  for  America  I  can  see  no  real  checks."  • 
"  We  have  not  materials  in  tliia  country,"  said  Grayson,  "  for 
such  a  government  as  the  British  monarchy ;  but  I  would  huvo 
a  president  for  life,  choosing  his  successor  at  the  same  time ;  u 
senate  for  life,  with  the  powers  of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  a 
triennial  house  of  representatives,  with  the  powers  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  England."  f  "  How  natural  it  is,"  said  Henry, 
"  when  comparing  deformities  to  beauty,  to  be  struck  with  the 
superiority  of  the  British  government  to  the  proposed  system. 
In  England  self-love,  self-interest  stimulates  the  executive  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Men  cannot  be  dependtd 
on  without  self-love.  Your  president  will  not  have  the  saiue 
motives  of  self-love  to  impel  liim  to  favor  your  interests.  His 
pohtical  character  is  but  transient.  In  the  British  govemmeut 
the  sword  and  purse  are  not  united  in  the  same  loands;  in  tliis 
system  they  are.  Does  not  infinite  security  result  from  a  sepa- 
ration ?";}; 

Madison  on  the  fourteenth  replied :  "  There  never 
there  never  will  be,  an  efficient  government  in  which  both  the 
sword  aud  purse  are  not  vested,  though  they  may  not  be  givea 
to  the  same  member  of  govemmeut.     The  sword  is  in  th_ 
hands  of  the  British  king ;  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  tlie  pa 
liament.     It  is  so  in  America,  as  far  as  any  analogy  can  exis 
When  power  is  necessary  and  can  be  safely  lodged,  r«?a£crrr>a 
commands  its  cession.     From  the  first  moment  that  my  mii^^nJ 
was  capable  of  contemplating  political  subjects  I  have  had     _  gJ 
uniform  zeal  for  a  well-regulated  republican  government    T"  ""he  " 
ejstablishment  of  it  in  America  is  my  most  ardent  desire.  If 

the  b»mds  of  the  government  be  relaxed,  anarchy  will  prod^KJOe  i 
despotism.  Faction  and  confusion  preceded  tlie  revolutions^  in 
Germimy ;  faction  and  confusion  produced  the  disorders  ^^d 
commotions  of  Holland.  In  this  commonwealth,  and  in  ev^^iy 
state  in  the  union,  the  relaxed  operation  of  the  govemic^-ent 
lias  been  sufficient  to  alarm  the  friends  of  their  country.  "Ulie 
rapid  increase  of  population  strongly  calls  for  a  republicao-  ^^ 
ganization.  There  is  more  responsibility  in  the  proposed  ^P'^' 
emment  than  in  the  English.     Our  representatives  are  cb*-**"' 
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for  two  jrears,  in  England  for  seven.  Any  citizen  may  be  elected 
here ;  in  Great  Britain  no  one  without  an  estate  of  the  annual 
value  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  can  represent  a  county ; 
nor  a  corporation  without  half  as  mucli.  If  conlidence  be  due 
to  the  government  there,  it  is  due  tenfold  here."  * 
j^L  Against  the  judiciary  as  constituted  by  the  constitution 
^■Henry  on  the  twentieth  exceeded  himself  in  vehemence,  find- 
ing dangers  to  the  state  courts  by  the  number  of  its  tribxmals, 
by  appellate  jurisdictions,  controversies  between  a  state  and 
the  citizens  of  another  state ;  dangers  to  the  trial  by  jury ;  dan- 
gers springing  out  of  the  clause  against  the  impairment  of  the 
obligations  of  a  contract. 

On  the  same  day  Marshall,  following  able  speakers  on  the 
same  side,  summed  up  the  defence  of  tlie  judiciary  system  ; 
'*  Tribunals  for  the  decisions  of  controversies,  which  were  bo- 
fore  either  not  at  ail  or  improperly  provided  for,  are  here  ap- 
pointed. Federal  courts  will  determine  causes  with  the  same 
fairness  and  impartiality  as  the  state  courts.  The  federal 
judges  are  chosen  with  equal  ^visdom,  and  they  are  equally  or 
more  independent.  The  power  of  creating  a  number  of  courts 
is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  system.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  judiciary  has  it«  limit.  The  United  States  court  cannot 
extend  to  everything,  since,  if  the  United  States  were  to  make 
a  law  not  warranted  by  any  of  the  enumerated  powers,  the 
judges  would  consider  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  state  courts  are  crowded  with  suits ;  if  some  of 
thetu  should  be  carried  to  a  federal  court,  the  state  courts  will 
still  have  business  enough.  To  the  judiciiu-y  you  must  look 
for  protection  from  an  infringement  on  the  constitution.  No 
other  body  can  afford  it.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
over  disputes  between  a  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state 
Has  been  decried  with  unusual  vehemence.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  state  defendant  which  does  not  prevent  its 
l>«ing  plaintiff.  It  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  the  sovereign 
I>ower  should  be  dragged  before  a  court.  The  int^'nt  is  to  ena- 
ble states  to  recover  claims  against  individuals  residing  in  other 
I  •taites.  This  construction  is  warranted  by  the  words." 
I  On  the  clause  relating  to  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
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tracts,  Marshal]  eaid  this :  "  A  suit  instituted  in  the  federal 
courts  by  the  citizens  of  one  state  against  the  citizens  of  anotheri 
state  will  be  instituted  in  the  court  where  the  defendant  resided, 
and  will  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the  con- 
tract was  made.  The  laws  which  govern  the  contract  at  its 
formation  govern  it  at  its  decision.  Whether  this  man  or  that 
man  succeeds  is  to  the  government  all  one  thing.  Congres* 
is  empowered  to  make  exceptions  to  the  appellate  jurisdidion 
of  the  supreme  court,  both  as  to  law  and  as  to  fact ;  and  thps* 
exceptions  cei-tainly  go  as  far  as  the  legislature  may  tliiuk 
proper  for  the  interest  and  liberty  of  the  people."  * 

The  planters  of  Virginia  were  indebted  to   British  mer- 
chants to  the  amoimt  of  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  imder  the  influence  of  Henry,  had  withheld 
from  these  creditors  the  right  to  sue  m  tlie  courts  of  Viivini* 
until   England  should  have  fulfilled  her  part  of  the  treaty 
peace  by  surrendering  the  western  posts  and  by  making  com- 
pensjition  for  slaves  that  had  been  carried  away  ;  he  now  cen- 
sured the  federal  constitution  for  granting  in  the  case  ret 
spective  jurisdiction.    Marshall  replied  :  "  There  is  a  differeTic 
between  a  tribunal  which  shall  give  effect  to  an  existing  rigi)t 
and  creating  a  right  that  did  not  exist  before.     The  debt  o 
claim  is  created  by  the  individual ;  a  creation  of  a  new  cod 
does  not  amount  to  a  retrospective  law."  f 

Questions  as  to  the  powers  which  it  would  he  wise  to  grai^^t 
to  the  general  government,  and  as  to  the  powers  which  '"~~-ni ' 
been  granted,  divided  the  convention.     The  decision  of  Ma^^v- 
land  and  South  Carolina  dashed  the  hojie  of  proselyting  V       /r- 
ginia  to  propose  a  separate  southein  confederacy  ;  but  Hcrr^v 
on  the  ninth  still  said  :  "  Compared  with  the  consolidatJoi^.   of 
one  f)ower  to  reign  with  a  strong  hand  over  so  extcjiaw"  <■  a 
country  as  this  is,  small  confederacies  are  little  evils.    N'irg^  nia 
and  North  Carolina  could  exist  separated  from  the  resfc-   of 
America."  :J:     But  he  limited  himself  to  pro|K»9ing  that  ~N'ir- 
ginia,  "  the  greatest  and  most  mighty  state  in  the  uniot*^ 
followed  by  North  Carolina  and  by  New  York,  which  stttt*  ^ 
announced  as  being  in  high  opposition,  \  should  hold  the 
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stitution  in  suspense  until  they  had  compelled  the  other  states 
to  adopt  the  amendments  on  which  she  should  insist.  He  cited 
Jeffereon  as  advising  "  to  reject  the  government  till  it  should 
be  amended."  *  Ilandolph  interjireted  the  letter  which  Henry 
had  cited,  as  the  expression  of  a  strong  desire  that  the  govern- 
ment might  be  adopted  by  nme  states  with  Virginia  for  one 
of  the  nine ;  f  and  two  days  later  Pendleton  cited  from  the 
^Bame  letter  the  wordB  that  "  a  schism  in  our  union  would  be 
an  incurable  evil."  X 

On  the  eleventh  and  the  seventeenth  Mason  introduced  a 
new  theme,  saying;   "Under  the  royal  government  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  oppression ;  but 
the  African  merchants  prevented  the  many  attempts  at  its 
prohibition.     It  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  separation 
from  Great  Britain.     Its  exclusion  Las  been  a  principal  object 
of  this  state  and  most  of  the  states  in  this  union.     The  aug- 
mentation of  slaves  weakens  the  states.     Such  a  trade  is  dia- 
bolical in  itself  and  disgraceful  to  mankind ;  j'ct  by  this  con- 
stitution it  is  continued  for  twenty  yeare.     Much  as  I  value  a 
union  of  all  the  states,  I  would  not  admit  the  southern  states 
into  tlie  union  unless  they  agree  to  its  discontinuance.     And 
^^bere  is  no  clause  in  this  constitution  to  secure  the  property  of 
Hchat  kind  which  we  have  acquired  under  our  fonner  laws,  and 
of  which  the  loss  would  bring  ruin  on  a  great  many  people ; 
^^>r  such  a  tax  may  be  laid  as  will  amount  to  manumission."  * 
^V      Madison  equally  abhorred  the  slave-trade  ;  but  on  the  seven- 
teenth answered,  after  reflection  and  with  reserve :  "  The  gen- 
tlemen of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  argued,  '  By  hindering 
us  from  importing  this  species  of  property  the  slaves  of  Vir- 
ginia will  rise  in  value,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  your 
markets.'   I  need  not  expatiate  on  this  subject ;  great  as  the  evil 
is,  a  dismemberment  of  the  union  would  be  worse.     Under  the 
articles  of  confederation  the  traffic  might  be  continued  forever ; 
[)y  this  clause  an  end  may  be  put  to  it  after  twenty  years, 
from  the  mode  of  representation  and  taxation,  congress  can- 
*iot  lay  such  a  tax  on  slaves  as  will  amount  to  manumission. 
-At  present,  if  any  slave  elopes  to  any  of  those  states  where 
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slaves  are  free,  he  becsomes  emaucipated  by  their  laws ;  in  tliis 
constitution  a  clause  was  ex2>ree8ly  inserted  to  enable  owners 
of  slaves  to  reclaim  them." 

Tyler  supported  Madison,  speaking  at  large  and  with 
warmth :  "  This  wicked  traffic  is  impolitic,  iniquitous,  and  dis- 
graceful. It  was  one  cause  of  the  complaints  against  British 
tyranny ;  nothing  can  justify  its  revival.  But  for  this  tem- 
porary restriction,  congress  could  have  prohibited  the  African 
trade.  My  earnest  desire  is  that  it  should  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  that  I  have  opposed  this  wicked  clause.'"  * 

On  the  twenty-fourth  Henry  raised  a  new  cry  on  the  dan- 
ger of  emancipation :  "  The  great  object  of  national  govern- 
ment is  national  defence ;  the  northern  states  may  call  fcirth 
every  national  resource ;  and  congress  may  say,  '  Every  black 
man  must  fight.'  In  the  last  war  acts  of  assembly  set  free 
every  slave  who  would  go  into  the  army.  Slavery  is  dettsted ; 
we  feel  its  fatal  effects ;  we  deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  hu- 
manity. Let  that  urbanity  which  I  trust  will  distinguish 
Americans,  and  the  necessity  of  national  defence,  ojKTata  on 
their  minds ;  they  have  the  power,  in  clear,  miequivocal  terms, 
to  proiiouuco  all  slaves  free,  and  they  will  certainly  exercise 
the  power.  Much  as  I  deplore  slavery,  1  see  that  the  general 
government  ought  not  to  set  the  slaves  free ;  for  the  major- 
ity of  congress  is  to  the  North  and  the  slaves  are  to  the 
South."  t 

The  governor  of  Virginia  first  showed  that  the  constitution 
itself  did  not,  even  in  the  opinion  of  South  Carolina,  menace 
enfranchisement ;  and  thus  proceeded :  "  I  hope  that  there  is 
no  one  here  who,  considering  the  subject  in  the  calm  light  of 
philosophy,  will  advance  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia ; 
that,  at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens, there  is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men  now 
held  in  bondage  may,  by  the  operation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, be  made  free."  X 

The  representative  from  Augusta  county,  Zachariali  John- 
son, complained  that  the  bill  of  rights  which  tlie  convention 
was  preparing  a^i  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  indo- 
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pendent.  "  Gentlemen  tell  us,"  he  said,  "  that  they  see  a  pro- 
gressive danger  of  bringing  about  emancipation.  The  total 
abolition  of  slavery  would  do  much  good.  The  principle  has 
begun  since  the  revolution.  Let  ns  do  what  we  may,  it  will 
come  round."  * 

To  the  declamations  of  Henry  that  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution would  be  the  renunciation  of  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  Madison,  on  the  twelfth,  after  a  candid  relation  of 
what  had  triinspired  in  congress,  and  giving  the  information 
that  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  now  strenuous  against 

ven  any  temporary  cession  of  the  navigation  of  that  river, 
made  the  further  irrefragable  reply :  "  The  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  is  our  right.  The  confederation  is  so  weak 
that  it  has  not  formed,  and  cannot  fonn,  a  treaty  which  will 
secure  to  us  the  actual  enjojTnent  of  it.     Under  an  efficient 

;ovemment  alone  simll  we  be  able  to  avail  oureelves  fully  of 

mr  right.  The  new  government  will  have  more  strength  to 
enforce  it."  "  Should  the  constitution  be  adopted,"  said  Mon- 
roe on  the  thirteenth,  "  the  northern  states  ■will  not  fail  to  re- 
linquish the  Mississippi  in  order  to  depress  the  western  country 
and  prevent  the  southern  interest  from  preponderating."  f 
"  To  preserve  the  balance  of  American  power,"  continued 
Henry,  "  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  right  of  the  Missis- 
sippi should  be  secured,  or  the  South  will  ever  be  a  contempti- 
ble minority."  J 

"  This  contest  of  the  Mississippi,"  said  Grayson  on  the  four- 
teenth, "  is  a  contest  for  empire,  in  which  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
the  southern  states  are  deejjly  interested.  It  involves  this 
great  national  question,  whether  one  part  of  the  continent  shall 
govern  the  other.  From  the  extent  of  territory  and  fertility 
of  soil,  Grx]  and  nature  have  intended  that  the  weight  of  popu- 
tion  should  be  on  the  southern  side.  At  present,  for  various 
aeons,  it  is  on  the  other.  If  the  Mississippi  be  shut  up,  emi- 
grations will  be  stopped  entirely;  no  new  states  will  be  formed 

<a  the  western  waters ;  and  this  government  will  be  a  govem- 

it  of  seven  states."  *    To  the  last  Grayson  said :   "  The 

seven  states,  which  arc  a  majority,  being  actually  in  possession, 
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will  never  admit  any  Boutiiem  state  into  the  union  bo  as  to  lo«e 
that  majority."  * 

The  power  of  the  government  to  establish  a  navigation  act 
by  a  bare  majority  was  bitterly  complained  of  by  George  Ma- 
son ;  f  by  Grayson,  who  complained  that  the  interests  of  the 
caiTying  states  would  govern  the  producing  states ;  ^  by  Tyler, 
who  mourned  over  his  own  act  in  having  proposed  to  cede  the 
regulation  of  commerce  to  the  confederation,  since  it  had  led 
to  the  gnmt  of  powers  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted  to  any 
Bet  of  men  whatsoever.*  Complaint  was  further  made  thul 
treaties  were  to  go  into  effect  without  regard  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  esi^ecialiy  that  there 
was  no  bill  of  rights,  and  that  there  was  no  exi)licit  reserva- 
tion of  powers  not  delegated  to  the  general  government  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  settlers  were  made  to  dreud  « 
resuscitiition  of  old  laud  companies  through  the  federal  jndi; 
ciary. 

The  prohibition  on  the  states  to  issne  paper  money  w^igl 
on  the  minds  of  the  debtor  class ;  but  it  was  not  much 
oueaed,  for  on  that  point  George  Masvin  and  Richard  Henij 
Lee  were  the  great  leaders  in  favor  of  tlie  suppression  of  pajxjr 
money  "  as  founded  upon  fraud  and  knavery."  J  And  Mason 
had  forced  the  assembly  of  Virginia  in  their  last  session  to 
adopt  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring  tliat  jiaper  ourrenoj 
created  scarcity  of  real  money,  and  substituted  for  tJie  real 
standard  of  value  a  standard  variable  as  the  commodities  them- 
selves,  ruining  trade  and  commerce,  weakening  the  moral* 
of  the  people,  destroying  public  and  private  cre«iil  and  all  fiiitJi 
between  man  and  man,  and  aggravating  the  very  evils  wliich 
it  was  inteuded  to  remedy.^  And  yet  there  were  those  in  the 
convention  whose  votes  were  swayed  by  the  consideration  that, 
If  the  constitution  should  be  establLshed,  there  would  Imj  an  end 
of  inconvertible  bills  of  credit  forever.  But  that  which  af- 
fected the  decision  more  than  anything  else  was  that  the  oon- 
Btitutiou  would  bring  with  it  to  British  creditors  a  right  to 
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recover  through  the  federal  courts  claims  on  Virginia  planters 
for  about  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  discussions  had  been  temperately  conducted  till  just 
at  the  last,  when  for  a  moment  pretending  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution  would  make  an  end  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
Henry  said,  on  the  twentieth  :  "  Old  as  I  am,  it  is  probable  I 
may  yet  have  the  appellation  of  rebel.  But  my  neighbors 
will  protect  me."  *  This  daring  drew  out  the  reply  that 
Virginia  would  be  in  anus  to  support  the  constitution ;  and 
on  the  twenty-fifth  James  Innes  of  AVilliainsburg,  quoting 
against  him  his  own  words,  said  :  "  I  observe  with  regret  a 
general  spirit  of  jealousy  with  respect  to  our  northern  brethren. 
If  we  had  liad  it  in  1775  it  would  have  prevented  that  unani- 
ous  resistance  which  triumphed  over  our  enemies ;  it  was  not 
a  Virginian,  a  Carolinian,  a  Pennsylvaniau,  but  the  glorious 
name  of  an  American,  that  exteuded  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other."  f  But  the  feehng  was  soon  pacified,' and 
the  last  words  of  Henry  himself  were  :  "  If  I  shall  be  in  the 
minority,  I  shall  yet  be  a  peaceable  citizen,  my  head,  my  hand, 
and  my  heart  being  at  liberty  to  reiuove  tlie  defects  of  the 
system  in  a  constitutional  way."  |  The  last  word  was  from 
e  governor  of  Virginia :  "  The  accession  of  eight  states  re- 
luces  our  deliberations  to  the  single  question  of  union  or  no 
union."  * 

For  more  than  tliree  weeks  the  foes  of  the  constitution  had 
kept  up  the  onset,  and  day  after  day  they  had  been  l)eaten 
back  as  cavalry  tliat  tries  in  vain  to  break  the  ranks  of  in- 
fantry. For  more  than  three  weeks  Henry  and  Grayson  and 
Mason  renewed  the  onslaught,  feebly  supported  by  Monroe, 
and  greatly  aided  by  the  weight  of  character  of  Benjamin 
arrison  and  John  Tyler ;  day  by  day  they  were  triimiphantly 
ineountered  by  Madison,  on  whom  the  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution mainly  rested ;  by  Pendleton,  who,  in  spite  of  in- 
creased infirmities,  was  moved  even  more  deeply  than  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  ;  and  by  the  pjpular  elo<pence  of 
K^idolph.    These  three  champions   were  well  seconded  by 


•  Elliot,  iii.,  5-16. 
f  Elliot,  iii.,  638. 


X  Elliot,  iii.,  6S8. 
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George  Nicholas,  John  Marshall,  James  Innee,  Henry  Lee, 
and  Francis  Corbin.* 

Ou  the  twenty-fifth,  after  debates  for  three  weeks,  tlie  mal- 
contents had  no  heart  for  further  resistance.  The  convention 
was  willing  to  recommend  a  bill  of  rights  in  twenty  sections, 
with  tweuty  other  more  questionable  amendments.  The  tiret 
motion  was :  "  Ought  the  declaration  of  rights  and  amend- 
ments of  tlie  constitution  to  be  referred  by  this  convention  to 
the  other  states  in  the  American  confederacy  for  their  con- 
sideration previous  to  the  ratification  of  the  new  constitntion 
of  government?"  It  was  lost,  having  only  eighty  voices 
against  eighty-eight.  Then  the  main  question  was  put.  that 
the  constitution  be  ratified,  referring  all  amendment*  to  the 
first  congress  under  the  constitution.  The  decision  would  be 
momentous,  not  for  America  only,  but  the  whole  world. 
Without  Virginia,  this  great  country  would  have  been  shivered 
into  fragmentary  confederacies,  or  separate  independent  states. 

The  roll  was  called  ;  and  eighty-nine  delegates,  eliiefly  from 
the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Williamsburg,  from  counties  near 
the  ocean,  from  the  northern  neck,  from  tlie  north-woetem 
Ixtnler  counties,  and  from  the  counties  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Alleghanies,  voted  for  the  constitution.  Seventy-nine, 
mainly  from  other  central  and  southern  border  counties,  and 
from  three  fourths  of  the  counties  of  Kentucky,  cried  No. 

The  committee  for  reporting  the  form  of  ratification  were 
Randolph,  Nicholas,  Madison,  Marshall,  and  Corbin — all  from 
among  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  form  which  was  adopted  they  connected  with  the 
ratification  "  a  few  declaratory  truths  not  affecting  the  vaUdity 
of  the  act ; "  f  and  shielded  the  right*  of  the  states  by  the  «*■ 
sertion  "  that  every  power  not  granted  by  the  constitution  re- 
mains for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  at  their  will."  $ 

After  the  vote  wajs  taken,  the  successful  party  were  carefnl 
not  to  ruffle  their  opponents  by  exultation.  Henry  showed  his 
genial  nature,  free  from  all  malignity.  Ho  was  like  a  billow 
of  the  ocean  on  the  first  bright  day  after  the  storm,  dashing 
itself  against  the  rocky  cliff,  and  then,  sparkling  with  light,  re- 

•  Compare  Rives,  ii.,  561. 

f  MAcUson  to  Wuhiogton,  in  Rives,  ii,,  fi08.  X  EUiot,  iji.,  esC 
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treating  to  its  home.  It  was  more  difficult  for  Mason  to  calm 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  bLs  nature  and  to  beal  hie  sorrow  at 
having  abandoned  one  of  the  highest  places  of  honor  among 
the  fathers  of  the  constitution  which  he  had  done  bo  much  to 
initiate,  to  form,  and  to  improve.  Ho  was  pacified  by  words 
from  Harrison  and  from  Tyler,  who  held  it  the  duty  of  good 
citizens  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  majority,  and  by  precept 
and  example  to  promote  hannony  and  order  and  union  among 
their  fellow-citizens.  But  that  which  did  most  to  soothe  the 
minority  was  their  trust  in  Washington.  "  For  the  president," 
said  Mason,  "  there  seldom  or  never  can  be  a  majority  in  favor 
of  one,  except  one  great  name,  who  will  be  unanimously  elect- 
ed." *  "  Were  it  not  for  one  great  character  in  America," 
said  Grayson,  "  so  many  men  would  not  be  for  this  govem- 
ment.  We  do  not  fear  while  he  lives ;  but  who  beside  him 
can  concentrate  the  coniidenee  and  affections  of  all  Amer- 
ica?"  f  And  Monroe  reported  to  Jefferson :  "  Be  assured, 
Washington's  influence  carried  this  government."  :f 

Nor  was  that  influence  confined  to  Virginia  alone.  The 
country  was  an  instrunient  with  thirteen  strings,  and  the  only 
nmster  who  could  bring  out  all  their  hannonious  thought  was 
Washington.  Had  he  not  attended  the  federal  convention,  its 
work  would  have  met  a  colder  reception  and  more  strenuous 
opponents.     Had  the  idea  prevailed  that  he  would  not  accept 

e  presidency,  it  would  still  have  proved  fatal.* 
Virginia  lost  the  opportunity  of  being  tlie  ninth  state  to 
tute  tlie  union.     While  the  long  winter  of  New  Hamp- 

ire  intercepted  the  labors  of  husbandry,  the  fireside  of  the 
freeholders  in  its  hundreds  of  towmsbips  lieeame  the  scene  for 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  federal  constitution  with  the  dele- 
gates of  their  choice  and  with  one  another.  Their  convention 
reassembled  in  June.  Four  days  serve<i  them  to  discuss  the 
constitution,  to  prepare  and  recommend  twelve  articles  of 
amendment,  and,  by  fifty-seven  voices  against  fortj'-six,  to 
ratify  the  constitution.     They  took  care  to   insert  in  their 

ord  that  their  vote  was  taken  on  Saturday,  tlie  twenty-first 


*  Elliot,  iii.,  493 ;  and  compare  1S4. 
X  Monroe  to  Jcffcraon,  12  July  1788. 
»  LiXe  of  Morris  by  Sparks,  i.,  289,  290. 
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of  June,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  Virginia  by  a 
vote  at  a  later  hoar  of  the  same  day  might  not  dispute  with 
them  the  honor  of  giving  life  to  the  constitution.* 

By  their  decision,  accompanied  by  that  of  Virginia,  the 
United  States  of  America  came  formally  into  existence.  As 
the  glad  tidings  flew  thrcngh  the  land,  the  heart  of  its  people 
thrilled  with  joy  that  at  last  the  tree  of  union  was  firmly 
planted.  Never  may  its  trunk  be  riven  by  the  lightning ;  nor 
its  branches  crash  each  other  in  the  maddening  storm ;  nor  its 
beauty  wither ;  nor  its  root  decay. 
*  Tobias  Lear  to  Washington,  22  June  1788.    Letters  to  Washington,  ir.,  226. 
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"  The  American  constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  uS  at  a  given  time  by  tlie  brain  and  purpose  of 
man ; "  but  it  bad  its  forerunners. 

England  bad  piiffered  tbe  tbirtcen  colonies,  as  free  states, 
to  make  laws  each  for  itself  and  never  for  one  of  tbe  others; 
and  bad  established  their  union  in  a  tempered  subordination  to 
tlie  British  crown.  Among  the  many  guides  of  America, 
there  had  been  Winthrop  and  Cotton,  Ilftoker  and  HaTOes, 
George  Fox  and  Wilham  Penn,  Roger  Wilhams  and  Jubu 
Clai'ke ;  scholars  of  Oxford  and  many  more  of  Cambridge  j 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Oxenstiem ;  the  mercliants  of  the 
United  NetherLuids ;  Southampton  and  Baltimore,  with  the 
kindliest  influences  of  the  British  aristocracy ;  ShaftLsbury 
with  Locke,  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good  ;  all  the  great  slave- 
traders  that  sat  on  thrones  or  were  fostered  by  parhament ;  and 
the  philanthropist  Oglethorpe,  who  founded  a  colony  exclu- 
sively of  the  free  on  a  territory  twice  as  large  as  France,  and 
though  he  had  to  mourn  at  the  overthrow  of  his  plans  for 
liberty,  lived  to  see  his  plantation  independent. 

There  were  other  precnrsore  of  the  federal  government; 
but  tbe  men  who  framed  it  followed  the  lead  of  no  theoretical 
writer  of  their  o^vn  or  preceding  times.  They  harlx)red  no  de- 
sire of  revolution,  no  craving  after  untried  experiments.  They 
wrought  from  the  elements  which  were  at  hand,  and  shaped 
tliem  to  meet  the  new  exigencies  which  had  arisen.  The  least 
2>ossible  reference  was  made  by  them  to  abstract  doctrines; 
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they  moulded  their  design  by  a  creative  power  of  tlieir  own, 
but  nothing  was  introduced  that  did  not  already  exist,  or  was 
not  a  natural  development  of  a  well-known  principle.  The 
materials  for  building  the  American  constitution  were  the  gifts 
of  the  apes. 

Of  old,  the  family  was  the  rudiment  of  the  state.  Of  the 
Jews,  the  organization  was  by  tribes.  The  citizens  of  the  coui- 
inonwcaltlis  of  the  Hellenes  were  of  one  blood.  Among  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  the  fourth  continent,  the  governments  and 
the  ouufederacies  all  rested  on  consanguinity.  Nations,  as  the 
word  implied,  were  but  large  communities  of  men  of  one  kin ; 
and  nati<jnalities  survive  to  this  day,  a  source  of  strength  in 
their  unity,  and  yet  of  strife  where  two  or  more  of  them  exist 
in  their  original  separateness  and  are  nevertheless  held  in  sab- 
jection  under  one  ruler.     Rome  first  learned  to  cherish  the 

human  race  by  a  common  name  and  transform  the  vanquished     

into  citizens.  ^^H 

The  process  of  assimilation  which  Rome  initiated  by  wj^^H 
received  its  perfect  development  in  the  land  where  the  Dufdi 
and  the  Swedes,  and  in  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  the 
French,  competed  in  planting  colonies  ;  where  the  Englis-h,  the 
Irish,  the  Scotch  for  the  mo^t  part  came  over  each  for  hinisclf, 
never  reproducing  tlieir  original  nationality ;  and  where  from 
the  first  fugitives  from  persecution  of  all  natifms  found  a  6afe 
asylum.  Though  subjects  of  the  English  king,  all  were  pres- 
ent in  America  as  individuals. 

The  English  language  maintained  itself  without  a  rival,  not 
merely  because  those  6j)eaking  it  as  their  mother  tongue  very 
greatly  outnumbered  all  othei-s,  and  because  all  acknowledged 
English  supremacy  ;  but  for  the  simplicity  of  its  stractnre ;  its 
logical  order  in  the  presentment  of  thought ;  its  suitableness 
for  the  purposes  of  every-day  life ;  for  the  discussion  of  ab- 
stract truths  and  tlie  apprehension  of  Anglo-Saxon  political 
ideas ;  for  the  instrmnent  of  the  common  law  ;  for  science  and 
observation  ;  for  the  del^ates  of  public  life ;  for  every  kind  <d 
poetry,  from  humor  to  pathos,  from  descriptions  of  natum  to 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  mind. 

But  the  distinctive  character  of  the  new  people  as  a  whole, 
their  nationality,  so  to  say,  was  the  principle  of  individaality 
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which  prevailed  among  them  as  it  had  nowhere  done  before. 
This  individuality  was  strengthened  by  the  struggles  with  Na- 
ture in  her  wilduess,  by  the  remoteness  from  the  abodes  of  an- 
cient institiitiuns,  by  the  war  against  the  traditions  of  absolute 
power  and  old  superstitious,  till  it  developed  iteelf  into  the 
most  perfect  liberty  in  thought  and  action ;  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can came  to  lie  marked  by  tho  readiest  versatUity,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  the  faculty  of  invention.  In  the  declaration  of 
independence  the  rejiresentatives  of  the  United  States  called 
themselves  "  the  good  people  of  these  eolouies."  The  states- 
en  who  drew  the  law  of  citizenship  in  1776  made  no  distinc- 
tion of  nationalities,  or  trilies,  or  ranks,  or  occupations,  or  faith, 
or  wealth,  and  knew  only  inhabitants  bearing  allegiance  to  the 
governments  of  the  several  states  in  union. 
I  Again,  this  character  of  the  people  appeared  most  clearly 
in  the  joint  action  of  the  United  States  in  the  federal  conven- 
tion, where  the  variant  prejudices  that  still  clung  to  separate 
states  eliminated  each  other. 

The  constitution  establishes  nothing  that  interferes  with 
aality  and  individuality.  It  knows  nothing  of  differences 
by  descent,  or  opinions,  of  favored  classes,  or  legaUzed  religion, 
or  the  political  power  of  property.  It  leaves  the  individual 
alongside  of  the  individual.  No  nationality  of  character  could 
take  form,  except  on  the  principle  of  individuality,  so  that  the 
mind  might  be  free,  and  every  far-ulty  have  the  unlimited  op- 
portunity for  its  development  and  culture.  As  the  sea  is  made 
p  of  drops,  American  society  is  composed  of  separate,  free, 
and  constimtly  moving  atoms,  ever  in  reciprocal  action,  advanc- 
ing, receding,  cros-siug,  struggling  against  each  other  and  with 
:h  other ;  so  that  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  country  rise 
out  of  the  masses  of  individual  thought,  which,  like  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  are  rolling  evermorc. 

The  rule  of  individuality  was  extended  as  never  before. 
The  sjTiod  of  the  Presbyterians  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, a  denomination  inflexiljl}'  devoted  to  its  own  creed,  in 
their  pastoral  letter  of  May  1 783,  published  their  joy  that "  the 
igbts  of  conscience  are  iuiUienably  secured  and  interwoven 
ith  the  very  constitutions  of  the  several  states."  Religion 
vas  become  avowedly  the  attribute  of  man  and  not  of  a  cor- 
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poration.  In  the  earliest  states  known  to  history,  goveninieiil 
and  religion  were  one  and  indivisible.  Each  state  hail  iu 
special  deity,  and  of  these  protectors  one  after  another  might 
be  overthrown  in  battle,  never  to  rise  again.  The  Peloponne- 
sian  war  grew  out  of  a  strife  about  an  oracle.  Rome,  as  it 
adopted  into  citizenship  those  whom  it  vanquished,  sometimes 
introduced,  and  with  good  logic  for  that  day,  the  M'orship  of 
their  gods.  No  one  thought  of  vindicating  liberty  of  ivligion 
for  the  conscience  of  the  individual  till  a  voice  in  Judea,  brtak- 
ing  day  for  the  greatest  ei)och  in  the  life  of  humanity  by  estab- 
lisliing  for  all  mankind  a  pure,  spiritual,  and  universal  religion, 
enjoined  to  render  to  Caesar  only  that  which  is  Civsar's.  The 
rule  was  upheld  during  the  infancy  of  tliis  gospel  for  all  men. 
"No  sooner  was  the  religion  of  freedom  adopted  by  the  chief  of 
the  Roman  Emjiire,  than  it  was  slioni  of  its  character  of  uni- 
versality and  euthralled  by  an  unholy  connection  with  the  unljolj 
state ;  and  so  it  continued  till  the  new  nation — the  least  defiled 
with  the  barren  scoffings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  miwt 
sincere  lieliever  in  Christianity  of  any  people  of  that  age,  the 
chief  heir  of  the  reformation  in  its  purest  form — when  it  came 
to  establish  a  government  for  the  United  States,  refused  to  treat 
faith  as  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  a  corporate  body,  or  liaving 
a  headship  in  a  monarch  or  a  state. 

Vindicating  the  right  of  individuality  even  in  religion,  and 
in  religion  above  all,  the  new  nation  dared  t«  set  the  example 
of  accepting  in  its  relations  to  God  the  principle  first  dirinely 
ordained  in  Judea.  It  left  the  management  of  temporal  things 
to  the  temporal  power ;  but  the  American  coustitution,  in  har- 
mony with  the  people  of  the  several  states,  withheld  from  the 
federal  government  tlie  power  to  invade  the  home  of  reason, 
the  citadel  of  conscience,  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul ;  and  not 
from  indifferonce,  liut  that  the  infinite  spirit  of  eternal  trutlj 
might  move  in  its  feedom  and  purity  and  power. 

With  this  perfect  individuality  extending  to  conscience, 
freedom  should  have  l)elonged  to  labor.  What  though  slavery 
existed  and  still  exists  in  the  older  states  known  to  history,  in 
Egypt,  in  China,  coming  down  continuously  from  an  unknown 
date ;  what  though  Aristotle  knew  no  motJe  of  instituting  a 
republican  household   but  with  a  slave;  and  Julius  CsBsar, 
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hen  Italy  was  ]>eriabiug  by  the  vastness  of  its  slave  estates, 
crowded  them  with  new  hordes  of  captives  ?    What  though 
the  slave-trade  was  greedily  coutinucd  under  the  passionate 
encouragement  of  the  British  parliaineut,  and  that  in  nearly 
all  of  the  continent  of  Eurojie  slavery  in  some  of  it«  forms 
])revailed  i     In  America,  freedom  of  lalx)r  was  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  was  established,  or  moving 
toward  immediate  establishment,  in  a  majority  of  the  states ; 
by  the  old  confederation,  with  the  promptest  and  oft- 
peated  sanction  of  the  new  govemment,  irrevocably  ordained 
in  all  the  territory  for  which  the  United  States  could  at  that 
time  make  the  law.     The  fetleral  convention  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  slave  laws  of  the  separate  states;  but  it  was  care- 
1  to  impose  no  new  incapacitation  on  free  persons  of  color ; 
maintained  them  in  all  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship;  it 
granted  tltose  rights  to  the  emancipated  slave ;  and  it  kept  to 
elf  the  authority  to  abohsh  the  slave-tiude  instantly  in  any  ter- 
itory  that  might  be  annexed  ;  in  all  other  states  and  lands,  at 
theearlie-«t  moment  for  which  it  had  )>een  able  to  obtain  power. 
The   trijjiirtite   division   of    govemment   uito    legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial,  enforced  in  theory  by  the  illustrious 
Montes(juieu,  and  practiced  in  the  home  govemment  of  every 
one  of  tiie  American  states,  became  a  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  derived  their  mode  of  instituting 
i     it  from  their  own  hapjiy  experience.     It  was  established  by 
L^be  federal  convention  with  a  rigid  consistency  that  went  be- 
P^bnd  the  example  of  Britain,  where  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature wa«  still  a  court  of  appeal.     Each  one  of  the  three  de- 
partments proceeded  from  the  people,  and.  each  is  endowed 
Hfith  all  the  authority  needed  for  its  just  activity.     The  presi- 
j^t  may  recommend  or  dissuade  from  enactments,  and  has  a 
fmited  veto  on  them  ;  but  whatever  becomes  a  law  he  must 
execute.     The  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  is  likewise  un- 
controlled except  by  the  paramount  law  of  the  constitution. 
The  judiciary  passes  upon  every  case  that  may  be  presented, 
and  its  decision  on  the  case  is  detinitive  ;  but  without  further 
authority  over  the  executive  or  tlie  legislature,  for  the  conven- 
tion had  wisely  refused  to  make  the  judges  a  council  to  eithei 
them. 
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Tripartite  division  takes  place  not  only  in  the  threefold 
powers  of  government ;  it  is  established  as  the  mode  of  1^^ 
lation.     There,  too,  three  powers,  proceeding  from  the  people, 
must  concur,  except  in  cases  provided  for,  before  an  act  of 
legislation  can  take  place.    This  tripartite  division  in  the  powci 
of  legislation — so  at  the  time  wrote  Madison,  so  thought  all  the 
great  builders  of  the  constitution,  so  asserted   Joliu  Adams 
with  vehemence  and  sound  reasoning — is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  succe!*s  of  a  federal  republic  ;  for  if  all  legislative  pow- 
ers are  vested  in  one  man  or  in  one  assembly,  there  is  despot- 
ism ;  if  in  two  branches,  there  is  a  restless  antagonism  between 
the  two;  if  they  are  distributed  among  three,  it  will  be  hard 
to  unite  two  of  them  in  a  fatal  strife  with  the  third.     But  the 
executive,  and  each  of  the  two  chiunbers,  must  be  so  chosen  at 
to  have  a  character  and  strength  and  popular  support  of  its 
own.     The  govermneut  of  the  United  States  is  thoroughly  i 
government  of  the  people.     By  the  English  aristocratic  revo- 
lution of  1688,  made  after  the  failure  of  the  popular  attetniit 
at  reform,  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  was  in  sub- 
stance composed  of  nominees  of  the  house  of  lords,  so  tliat  no 
ministry  could  prevail  in  it  except  by  the  power  of  that  house; 
and  as  the  prime  minister  and  cabinet  dejiend  on  the  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons,  the  house  of  lords  directly  controlled 
the  government  not  only  in  its  own  branch  but  in  the  com- 
mons, and  through  the  coniinons  in  the  nomination  of  tlie  min- 
istry.   All  three  branches  of  the  government  were  in  hanuony, 
for  in  those  days,  before  the  house  of  commons  had  entcivd 
successfully  upon  its  long  struggle  for  reform  of  the  mode  of 
its  election,  all  three  branches  represented  the  aristocracy.     In 
the  United  States,  on  tlie  other  hand,  all  the  branches  of  j>ower 
— president,  senators,  and  representatives — proceed  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  people.     The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  government  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 

To  perfect  the  system  and  forever  prevent  revolution, 
power  is  reserved  to  the  ]>eople  by  amendments  of  their  con- 
stitution to  remove  every  imperfection  which  time  moy  lay 
bare,  and  adapt  it  to  unforeseen  contingencies.  But  no  change 
can  be  hastily  made.  An  act  of  parliament  can  at  any  time 
alter  the  constitution  of  England ;  no  suuilar  power  is  del©' 
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to  the  congress  of  the  United  Stated,  which,  like  parlia- 
ment, maj'  be  swayed  bj  the  shifting  majorities  of  paitj.  Ah 
to  the  initiation  of  amendments,  it  could  not  be  intrusted  to 
the  president,  lest  it  might  lead  him  to  initiate  changes  for  his 
o^vn  advantage  ;  still  less  to  a  judiciary  holding  office  for  life, 
for,  such  is  human  nature,  a  tribunal  so  constituted  and  decid- 
ing by  a  majority,  by  whatever  political  party  its  members 
may  have  been  named,  cannot  safely  be  invested  with  so  tran- 
scendent a  power.  The  legislatures  of  the  states  or  of  the 
United  States  are  alone  allowed  to  open  the  "  constitutional 
door  to  amendments ; "  and  these  can  be  made  valid  only 
through  the  combined  intervention  of  the  state  legislatures 
and  of  congress,  or  a  convention  of  all  the  states  elected  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  by  the  people  of  the  several  states.  In 
this  way  no  change  of  the  constitution  can  be  made  in  haste  or 
by  stealth,  but  only  by  the  consent  of  three  quarters  of  the 
states  after  a  full  and  free  and  often-repeated  discussion. 
There  is  no  legal  road  to  amendment  of  the  constitution  but 
through  the  consent  of  the  people  given  in  the  form  prescriljed 
by  law.  America,  being  charged  with  the  preservation  of  lib- 
,y,  has  the  most  conservative  polity  in  the  world,  both  in  its 
vemment  and  in  its  people. 
The  new  nation  asserted  itself  as  a  continental  republic 
The  discovery  was  made  that  the  time  had  passed  for  little 
commonwealths  of  a  single  city  and  its  environs.  The  great 
Frederick,  who  had  scoflFed  at  the  idea  of  attempting  to  gov- 
an  imperial  domain  \vithout  a  king,  was  hardly  in  his 
ve  when  a  commonwealth  of  more  than  twenty  degrees  in 
;ch  direction,  containing  from  the  lirst  an  area  six  or  seven 
es  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  fifty 
sixty  times  as  great  as  the  Netherlands  or  Switzerland,  able 
include  more  than  a  thousand  confederacies  as  large  as  tho 
chaian,  and  ready  to  admit  adjoining  lands  to  fellowship, 
rose  up  in  the  best  part  of  the  temperate  zone  on  a  soil  that 
had  been  collecting  fertility  for  untold  centuries.  The  day  of 
the  Greek  commonwealth  had  passed  forever ;  and,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  representative  system,  it  was  made  known 
that  a  republican  government  thrives  best  in  a  vast  territory. 
Monarchy  had  held  itself  a  necessity  for  the  formation  of  large 
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states ;  but  now  it  \^afl  found  out  that  even  in  them  monarchy 
can  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  (he  world  was  Bummoned  to  gaze 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  boundless  society  of  republican  Btatcs  io 
onion. 

The  United  States  of  America  arc  not  only  a  republic,  they 
are  "  a  society  of  societies,"  "  a  federal  rcj>ublic."  *  Toward 
foreign  powers  the  country  haa  no  scam  in  its  garment;  it 
exists  in  al)8olute  unity  as  a  nation,  with  full  and  undisputed 
national  resources.  At  home  it  is  "  a  union,"  or  "  one  out  of 
many ; "  within  its  own  sphere  supreme  and  self-eupporting. 
For  this  end  it  has  its  own  legislature  to  make  enactments ;  it< 
own  functionaries  to  execute  them  ;  its  own  courts ;  its  own 
treasury ;  and  it  alone  may  have  an  army  and  u  navy.  All- 
sufficient  powers  are  so  plainly  given  that  there  is  no  need  of 
striving  for  more  by  straining  the  words  in  which  they  are 
granted  beyond  their  natural  import. 

The  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  of  it,  and  all  treaties  framed  by  their  authority,  arc 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  the  judges  in  every  state 
even  if  need  be  in  spite  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
state ;  and  all  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  officers,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  are  to  bo  sworn 
to  its  support  The  constitution  provides  within  itself  for  the 
redress  of  every  wrong.  The  supreme  court  offers  relief  in  a 
"  case "  of  injustice  or  conflict  with  the  constitution ;  the 
remedy  for  a  bad  law  is  to  be  sojight  through  the  fretHlora  and 
frequency  of  elections;  a  fault  in  the  constitution  by  iti 
amendment. 

Except  for  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal  government, 
each  state  is  in  all  things  supreme,  not  by  grace,  but  of  n'glit 
The  Unite<l  States  may  not  interfere  with  any  ordinance  or  law 
that  begins  and  ends  within  a  state.  This  supremacy  of  Uio 
states  in  the  powers  which  have  not  been  grunted  is  as  essen- 
tially a  part  of  the  system  as  the  supremacy  of  the  general 
government  in  its  sphere.  The  states  are  at  once  tJio  guard- 
ians  of  the  domestic  security  and  the  happincts  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  they  are  tlie  parents,  the  protectors,  and  the  «ti^ 
of  the  union.  The  states  are  members  of  the  United  Slatci 
*  Words  a«ed  bj  Uoutesquiuu,  Esprit  dec  Loi*,  Vim  iz.,  ch.  i. 
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one  great  whole ;  and  tlie  one  is  as  needful  as  the  other. 
The  powers  of  government  are  not  divided  between  them ; 
ley  are  distributed  ;  so  that  there  need  be  no  collision  in  their 
sercise.    The  union  without  self-existent  states  is  a  harp  witli- 
out  strings ;  the  states  witliout  union  are  as  chords  that  are  un- 
strung.    But  for  state  riglits  the  union  would  perish  from  the 
paralysis  of  its  limbs.     The  states,  as  they  gave  life  to  the 
union,  are  necessary  to  the  contiuuanec  of  that  Ufe.     Witliin 
■their  own  limits  they  are  the  guardians  of  industry,  of  proper- 
f,  of  persona!  rights,  and  of  liberty.     But  state  rights  are  to 
defended  inside  of  the  union ;  not  from  an  outside  citadel 
•om  which  the  union  may  be  struck  at  or  delied.     The  stjites 
and  tlie  United  States  are  not  antagonists;  the  states  in  union 
form  the  federal  republic ;  and  the  system  can  have  Ufe  and 
health  and  strength  and  beauty  only  by  their  harmonious  ac- 
_tion.     In  short,  the   constitution  i<now8   notln'ng   of  United 
States  alone,  or  states  alone  ;  it  adjusts  the  parts  harmoniously 
"n  an  organized  unity.     Impair  the  relations  or  the  vigor  of 
an  J'  part,  and  disease  enters  into  tlic  veins  of  tlie  whole.     That 
there  may  be  life  in  the  whole,  there  must  be  healthy  life  in 
every  part.     The  United  States  are  the  states  in  union  ;  these 
re  so  inwrought  into  the  constitution  that  the  one  cannot  per- 
sh  without  the  other. 

Is  it  asked  who  is  the  sovereign  of  the  United  States? 
^_Thc  words  "  sovereign  "  and  "  subjects  "  are  unknown  to  the 
^Constitution.  There  is  no  place  for  princes  with  unlimited 
^fcowcr,  or  conf|uering  cities,  or  feudal  chiefs,  or  privileged  aris- 
^•tocracies,  ruling  absolutely  with  their  correlative  vassals  or 

h subjects. 
I  The  people  of  tlie  United  States  have  declared  in  their  con- 
stitution that  the  law  alone  is  supreme ;  and  have  defined  that 
^^Bupreme  law.  Is  it  asked  who  aa-e  the  people  of  the  United 
^Mtates  that  instituted  the  "  general  government "  i  The  fed- 
^Kral  convention  and  the  constitution  answer,  that  it  is  the  con- 
^Bburring  people  of  the  several  states.  The  constitution  is  con- 
stantly on  its  guard  against  permitting  the  action  of  the 
aggregate  mass  as  a  unit,  lest  the  whole  people,  once  accus- 
tomed to  acting  together  as  an  individual,  might  forget  the 
existence  of  the  states,  and  the  states  now  in  union  succumb  to 
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centralization  and  absolutism.  The  people  of  the  states  de- 
manded a  federal  convention  to  form  the  congtitutiou ;  the 
congress  of  the  confederation,  voting  by  states,  authorized  that 
federal  convention ;  the  federal  convention,  voting  likewise  liy 
states,  made  the  constitution  ;  at  the  advice  of  the  federal  con- 
vention tlie  federal  congress  referred  that  constitution  severally 
to  the  people  of  each  state ;  and  by  their  united  voice  taken 
severally  it  was  made  the  binding  form  of  government.  The 
constitution,  as  it  owes  its  life  to  the  concurrent  act  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  states,  permits  no  method  of  amending  itself 
except  by  the  several  consent  of  the  people  of  the  etatee ;  and 
within  the  constitution  itself  the  president,  the  only  officer 
who  has  an  equal  relation  to  every  state  in  the  union,  is  electi'd 
not  by  the  aggregate  people  of  all  the  states,  but  by  the  sepa- 
rate action  of  the  people  of  the  several  states  according  to  the 
number  of  votes  allotted  to  each  of  them. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  great  and  happy  feature  in  the 
constitution.  Rome,  in  annexing  the  cities  around  itself,  had 
not  given  them  equal  influence  with  itself  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth  and  numters,  and  consequently  there  remaine*J  n 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  never  healed.  America  has  jirovidod 
for  admission  of  new  states  upon  equal  terms,  and  only  upon 
equal  terms,  with  the  old  ones. 

For  Europe  there  remained  the  sad  necessity  of  revolution. 
For  America  the  gates  of  revolution  are  shut  and  barred  and 
bolted  down,  never  again  to  be  thrown  open ;  for  it  has  found 
a  legal  and  a  peaceful  way  to  introduce  every  amelioration. 
Peace  and  intercitizenship  and  perfect  domestic  free-trade  are 
to  know  no  end.  The  constitution  is  to  the  American  people 
a  possession  for  all  ages ;  it  creates  an  indissoluble  union  of  im- 
perishable states. 

The  federal  republic  will  carry  tranquillity,  and  freedom, 
and  order  throughout  its  vast  domain.  Will  it,  within  le« 
than  a  century,  extend  its  limits  to  the  capes  of  Florida,  to  tJie 
mouth  of  tlie  Mississippi,  to  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
to  California,  to  Oregon,  to  San  Jnan  ?  Will  it  show  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  how  to  transform  themselves  into  independ- 
ent republics  stretching  along  the  Pacific  till  they  turn  Cape 
Horn?    Will  it  be  an  example  to  France,  teaching  it«  great 
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benefactor  how  to  gain  free  institutions?  In  the  country 
from  which  it  broke  away  will  it  assist  the  liberal  statesmen  to 
bring  parliament  more  nearly  to  a  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Will  it  help  the  birthplace  of  the  reformation  to  gather 
together  its  scattered  members  and  become  once  more  an  em- 
pire, with  a  government  so  entirely  the  child  of  the  nation 
that  it  shall  have  but  one  hereditary  functionary,  with  a  fed- 
eral council  or  senate  representing  the  several  states,  and  a 
house  elected  directly  by  universal  suffrage?  Will  it  teach 
England  herseK  how  to  give  peace  to  her  groups  of  colonies, 
her  greatest  achievement,  by  establishing  for  them  a  federal 
republican  dominion,  in  one  continent  at  least  if  not  in  more  ? 
And  will  America  send  manumitted  dark  men  home  to  their 
native  continent,  to  introduce  there  an  independent  republic 
and  missions  that  may  help  to  civilize  the  races  of  Africa  ? 

The  philosophy  of.  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
neither  that  of  optimism  nor  of  despair.  Believing  in  the 
justice  of  "  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world,"  and  conscious 
of  their  own  honest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  mankind, 
they  looked  with  astonishment  at  their  present  success  and  at 
the  future  with  unclouded  hope. 
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THE     LINGERING    STATES. 


178Y  TO  2  August  1788. 

"When  the  constitntion  was  referred  to  the  states  Hamiltnn 
revived  a  long-cherished  plan,  and,  obtaining  the  aid  of  Jay 
and  Madison,  issued  papers  which  he  called  The  Federalist,  to 
prepare  all  the  states  and  the  people  for  accepting  the  dete^ 
minations  of  the  federal  convention.  Of  its  eighty-five  num- 
bers, Jaj  wrote  five,  Madison  twenty-nine,  and  Hamilton  fifty- 
one.*     They  form  a  work  of  enduring  interest,  because  they  are 

*  Mr,  MadUon'g  list  of  the  authors  of  The  Federalist : 
Number  1  by  A.  H.  No.  2,  J.  J.     No.  8,  J.  J.     No.  4,  J.  J 

No.  fl.A.U.  No.  7,A.n.  No.8,A.H. 
No.  12,  A.  n.  No.  18,  A.  H.  No.  14,  J.  M. 
No.  IS,  J.  M.  No.  19.  J.  M.  No.  20,  J.  M, 


No.  6,  J.  J. 
No.9,A.H.  No.  10.  J.  M.  Nail,  A.  H. 
No.  15,  A.  H.  No.  1«,  A.ILSo.  17,A.H. 
No.  21,  A.  U.  No.  22,  A.  U.  No.  28,  A.  H. 


No.24,.VH.  No.26.A.n.  No.26,A.H.  No.27,A.H.  No.  28,  A.  H.  No.  29.  A.  a 
No.  80,  A.  H.  No.  81,  A.  H.  No.  33,  A.  H.  No.  88,  A.  H.  No.  84,  A.  H.  No.  8ft.  A.  H. 


No.  3«,  A.  H.  No.  37,  J.  M.   No.  88,  J.  M. 
No.  42.  J.  M,  No,  43,  J.  M.    No.44,J.  M. 


No.  89,  J.  M.   No.  40.  J.  M.  No.  41.  J.  M. 
No.  45,  J.  M.    No.  46,  J.  M.  No.  47,  J,  M. 


No.  48,  J.  M.   No.  49,  J.  M.   I^'o.  5ft,J.M.   No.  M.J.  M.   No.  62,  J.  M.  No.  08.  J.  M. 


No.  Ii4,  J.  M.  No.  55,  J.  M.  No.  56,  J.  M. 
No.  no,  A.  n.  No.  t>I,  A.  H.  No.  02,  J.  M. 
No.  68,  A.  H.  No.  67,  A.  H.  No.  68,  A.  H. 


No.  57,  J.  M.  No.  58,  J.  M.  No.  59,  .*.  H. 
No.  OS,  J.  M.  No.  64,  J.  J.  No.  65,  A.  B. 
No.  69.  A.  H.  No.  7'\  A.  H.  No.  71,  A.  H. 


No.  72,  A.  n.  No.  73,  A.  H.  No.  74,  A.  U.  No.  76,  A.  H.  No.  76,  A.  H.  No.  77,  A.  B. 
No,  78,  A.  U.  No.  79,  A.  H.  No.  80,  A.  II.,  and  to  the  end. 
Xotf  in  .\fr.  Afadimm't  omi  hoHtL 
"  No.  18  11  attributed  to  Mr.  Ilaiuilton  and  Mr.  MadiioD  Jointly.  A.  11.  had 
drawn  up  something  on  lh<>  subjeols  of  this  (No.  IS)  and  the  two  next  No*.  (19 
and  20).  On  findinj;  that  J.  M.  was  cngngied  in  tbem  willi  larger  materiaU,  Bad 
with  a  view  to  a  more  prcri.'C  delineation,  he  put  what  he  had  written  into  llae 
hands  of  J.  M.  It  is  possible,  though  not  recollected,  that  Somethioj;  in  Uw 
draught  may  have  been  Incorporated  into  the  numbers  as  printed.  Bat  it  w«« 
certainly  not  of  •  nature  or  amount  to  affect  the  impression  left  on  tlic  uuud  el 
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^Hbe  earliest  cominentaiy  on  the  new  experiment  of  mankind  in 

^KBtablishing  a  republican  government  for  a  country  of  bound- 

^"less  dimensions ;  and  were  written  by  I^Iadison,  who  was  tlie 

chief  author  of  the  constitution,  and  Hamilton,  who  took  part 

in  it6  inception  and  progress. 

Ilamiltun  dwelt  on  the  defects  of  the  confederation ;  the 
praiseworthy  energy  of  the  new  federal  government ;  its  i-ela- 
tions  to  the  public  defence  ;  to  the  functions  of  the  executive ; 
to  the  judicial  department,  to  tlie  treasury ;  and  to  commerce. 
Himself  a  friend  to  the  protection  of  manufactures,  lie  con- 
demned "  exorbitant  duties  on  imported  articles,"  liecause  they 
"  beget  smuggling,"  are  "'  always  j>rejudicial  to  the  fair  trader, 
and  eventually  to  the  revenue  itself ; "  tend  to  render  '*  otlier 
classes  of  the  community  tributary  in  an  improper  degree  to 
the  manufacturing  classes,"  and  to  "give  them  a  premature 
monopoly  of  the  markets ; "  to  "  force  industry  out  of  its  most 
natural  channels,"  .and  to  "  oppress  the  merchant."  * 

Madison  commented  with  severe  wisdom  on  its  plan  ;  its 

conformity  to  repuldican  principles ;  its  powers ;  its  relation 

,      to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade ;  its  mediating  office  between  the 

union  and  the  states ;  its  tripartite  separation  of  the  depart- 

^^K  M.,  from  whose  pen  the  papers  went  to  the  press,  tbst  tbej  were  of  the  class 
^^^^tten  by  him.  As  the  historical  materials  of  A.  U.,  as  far  as  they  went,  were 
^^^Bubtlees  similar,  or  the  same  with  those  provided  by  J  M.,  and  as  a  like  npplica- 
^^Bm  of  them  probably  occurred  to  both,  nn  impresBJon  might  be  left  on  the  miud 
^^B  A.  H.  that  the  Xos.  in  question  were  written  jointly.  These  remarks  are  made 
a8  well  to  account  for  a  statement  to  that  effect,  if  made  by  A.  H.,  as  in  justice  to 
J.  M.,  who,  always  regarding  them  in  a  different  light,  had  so  stated  them  to  an 
inquiring  friend,  long  before  it  was  known  or  supposed  that  a  different  impres- 
sion existed  anywhere.  (Signed)  J,  M." 
There  exists  no  list  of  the  authors  of  The  Federalist  by  the  hand  of  Ilamilton. 
ere  exists  no  authentic  copy  of  any  list  that  may  have  been  made  by  Hamilton, 
Is  a  great  wrong  to  Ilamilton's  memory  to  insist  that  be  claimed  the  authorship 
papers  which  were  written  for  him  at  his  request  by  another,  and  which  the 
pletcst  evidence  proves  that  he  could  not  have  written.  The  list  of  the  au- 
ra of  the  several  papers  given  above  rests  on  the  written  authority  of  Madison, 
im  Ibis  list  Madison  has  never  been  known  to  vary  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
tneas  of  bis  statement  is  substantiated  beyond  room  for  a  cavil  by  various 
ence.  Meeting  an  assertion  that  Madison  in  some  paper  in  the  department  of 
te  had  changed  one  Bgure  in  his  list,  I  requested  a  fonner  secretary  of  state 
order  a  search  to  be  made  for  it.  A  search  was  made,  and  no  fuch  paper  was 
found.                                                                               *  The  Federalist,  xxrv. 
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xnents ;  and  ite  mode  of  constructing  tlie  hou«e  of  representa- 
tives. Hamilton  began  the  work  by  sajnng  that  a  wrong  deci- 
sion would  not  only  be  "  the  dismemberment  of  the  union," 
but  "  the  general  misfortune  of  mankind ; "  *  he  cloeed  with 
tiio  WHids :  "  A  nation  without  a  national  government  is  an 
awful  spectacle.  The  establishment  of  a  constitution,  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  by  the  voluntarj-  consent  of  a  whole  people, 
is  a  prodigy,  to  the  completion  of  which  I  look  forward  with 
trembling  anxiety."  f  During  the  time  in  which  the  consti- 
tution was  m  jeopardy  Hamilton  and  Madison  cherished  for 
each  other  intimate  and  affectionate  relations,  differing  in  tem- 
perament, but  one  in  purpose  and  in  action.  To  the  day  of 
their  death  they  both  were  loyally  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
union. 

Now  York,  having  the  most  convenient  harbor  for  world- 
wide commerce,  rivers  flomng  directly  to  the  sea,  to  Delaware 
bay,  to  the  Chesapeake,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  water- 
course of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  having  the  easiest  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  ocean  to  the  groat  West,  needed,  more 
than  any  other  state,  an  efficient  general  government ;  and  ret 
of  tlie  thirteen  it  was  the  most  stublKtrn  in  opposition.  Mort' 
than  half  the  goods  consumed  in  Connecticut,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  Vermont,  and  the  western  parts  of  Massachusetts,  were 
bought  within  its  limits  and  paid  an  impost  for  its  use,  J  Da^ 
ing  the  war  it  agreed  to  give  congress  power  to  collect  a  five 
per-cent  impost ;  as  soon  as  it  regained  possession  of  the  dtj 
it  preferred  to  appropriate  the  revenue  to  its  own  ])urposeE; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  constitution  called  forth  in  New 
York  the  fiercest  resistance  that  selfish  interests  ctmld  organize. 

To  meet  the  infinence  of  The  Federalist,  the  republicans 
published  inflammatory  tracts,  and  circulated  large  editions  of 
the  Letters  from  the  Federal  Farmer  by  Richard  flenry  Lee. 
They  named  themselves  federal  republicans.  Their  election- 
eering centre  was  the  New  York  custom-hoiLse,  then  an  innti- 
tution  of  the  state  with  John  I.,amb  as  collector.  After  the 
fafihioQ  of  the  days  of  danger  they  formed  a  committee  of 
correspondence  and  sought  connections  throughout  the  land 


■  The  Federalist,  I. 

X  WiUiamsoD  to  Iredell,  7  July  1788. 


f  The  Federalist,  Uiir. 
McKec's  lirdill,  il.,  227,  8«8. 
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ley  sent  their  own  emissaries  to  attend  tlie  proceedings  of 
;lie  Massaclmsctta  convent'on,  and,  if  jrossible,  to  frustrate  its 
acceptance  of  tbe  union.  Their  letters  received  answers  from 
Lowndes,  from  Henry  and  Grayson,  from  Atlierton  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  from  Richard  Uenry  Lee,  of  whom  the  last 
wrote  that  "  ths  constitution  was  an  elective  despotism." 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  January  1788, 
Clinton  recommended  the  encouragement  of  commerce  an<l  of 
manufactures,  but  scut  in  the  |)roceeding8  of  the  federal  con- 
vention witliout  remark.*  AU  others  remaining  silent  for 
twenty  days,  Egbert  Benson,  on  tbe  last  day  of  January,  pro- 
posed a  state  convention  in  the  precise  mode  recommended  by 
congress.  Schooumaker  offered  a  preamble,  condemning  the 
federal  convention  for  having  exceeded  its  powers.  Benson 
conducted  the  debate  with  rare  ability,  and  the  amended  pre- 
amble gained  but  twenty-five  votes  against  twenty-seven.  In 
the  senate  the  motion  to  postpone  the  question  mustered  but 
nine  votes  against  ten.  The  convention  was  ordered ;  but  in 
its  choice  the  constitutional  ({ualifications  of  electors  were 
thrust  aside,  and  every  free  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  though  he  had  been  a  resident  but  for  a  day,  might  be 
a  voter  and  be  voted  for. 

According  to  the  wish  of  the  Virginia  opposition,  the  time 
'or  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  delayed  tiU  the  seven- 
nth  of  June.     Of  its  sixty-five  members,  more  than  two 

ds  were  enemies  to  the  constitution. t     But  it  was  found 

t  the  state  waa  divided  geogi-aphically.  The  seat  of  oppo- 
sition was  in  Ulster  county,  the  home  of  (rovernor  Clinton,  and 
it  extended  to  the  coimties  above  it.  The  southern  counties 
n  the  Iludson  river  and  on  Long  Island,  and  the  city  of  New 
York,  were  so  unanimously  for  union  as  to  encourage  the  rumor 
that  they  would  at  all  events  adhere  to  it.  Clinton  himself 
'gan  to  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  state  should  in 
some  form  secure  a  representation  under  tlie  new  constitution. 

The  greater  number  of  his  friends  were,  like  him,  averse 
to  its  total  rejection  ;  but,  while  some  were  willing  to  1x3  con- 
tent with  recommendatory  amendments,  and  others  with  ex- 
planatory ones  to  settle  doubtful  constructions,  the  majority 

•  Ind.  Gazetteer,  19  January  1788.  f  Uaaiilton,  i.,  4B4. 
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seemed  unwilling  to  be  reconciled  witli  less  than  previoaa 
ameudments.  All  the  while  the  people  of  the  state  were  drift- 
ing t<jward  union.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  fifteen  days  after  the  oi^gani> 
zation  of  the  Virginia  convention,  that  of  Kew  York  met  at 
Ponghkeepsie  and  unanimously  elected  Clinton  as  its  president. 
Among  the  delegates  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  Jay,  Chief- 
Justice  Morris,  Hobart,  Livingston,  then  chancellor  of  the  state, 
Duane,  and  Hamilton.  On  the  other  side  the  foremost  men 
were  George  Clinton,  the  governor ;  Yates  and  Lansing,  wLo 
had  deserted  the  federal  convention  under  the  pretence  that  it 
•was  exceeding  its  power ;  Samuel  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Ki-w 
York  bar,  who  excelled  in  clearness  of  intellect,  moderation,  and 
simplicity  of  character ;  and  Melancthon  Smith,  a  man  of  a 
religious  cast  of  mind,  familiar  with  metaphysical  discussions,  of 
undaunted  courage,  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  moderadon.f 

On  the  nineteenth  the  chancellor  opened  the  debate,  show- 
ing the  superiority  of  a  republic  to  a  confederacy.  Without  a 
strong  federal  government  and  union  New  Y"ork  was  incajwlile 
of  self-defence,  and  the  British  posts  within  tlie  limit*  of  the 
state  would  continue  to  form  connections  %vith  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  be  held  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  treaties 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  every  objection  that  liad 
been  made  to  the  constitution  either  in  l^IassacliusettB  or  b 
Virginia  was  strongly  stated  ;  and  replied  to.  Duising,  adhiT- 
ing  to  tbe  system  of  the  confederation,  loved  union  ;  but  pnv 
fessed  to  love  liberty  more.  $  Melancthon  Smith  declaretl  him- 
self most  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  union,  and 
refused  to  say  that  the  federal  constitution  was  at  war  with 
public  liberty.  Hamilton,  8i>eaking  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  wisdom,  contratsted  the  metliod  of  requisitions  to  be  en- 
forced by  coercion  of  the  states,  with  general  laws  operating 
directly  on  individuals ;  and  he  showed  how  greatly  the  new 
system  excelled  in  simplicity,  in  efficiency,  in  respect  for  jwj- 
sonal  rights,  in  tlie  protection  of  the  public  Uberty,  and,  abo? 
all,  in  humanity. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  swift  riders,  dispatched  by  Langdon, 

•  Compare  .lay's  Jay,  1.,  268. 

f  Tboiupsoa's  Loug  kUnd,  il,  501,  BOS,  499.  i  Elliot,  ii.,  3C8-Sl«i.  Sit 
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brought  to  Hamilton  the  tidings  that  New  Hampshire  as  the 
ninth  state  had  assented  to  the  constitution  ;  jet  tlie  vote  did 
not  decide  New  Yorii.  "  Our  chance  of  success  depends  upon 
you,"  wrote  Hamilton  to  Aladison.  "  Symptoms  of  relaxation 
in. some  of  the  leaders  authorize  a  gleam  of  hope  if  you  do 
well,  but  certainly  I  think  not  otlierwipe."  * 

Clinton  claimed  that  he  and  his  own  paitisans  were  "  the 
friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind ; "  their  opponents  "  the  ad- 
vocates of  despotism ; "  "the  most  that  had  been  said  by  the 
new  government  men  had  been  but  a  second  edition  of  The 
Federalist  well  delivered.  One  of  the  New  York  delegates," 
meaning  Hamilton,  "  had  in  substance,  though  not  explicitly, 
thrown  off  the  Tii;isk,  his  arguments  tending  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  a  consolidated  continental  guvernment  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  state  goveniment." 

On  the  twenty -seventh  Hamilton  replied  by  a  full  declara- 
tion of  his  opinions.  "  The  establishment  of  a  repuWican  gov- 
ernment on  a  safe  and  solid  basis  is  the  wish  of  every  honest 
man  in  the  United  States,  and  is  an  object,  of  all  others,  the 
nearest  and  moat  dear  to  my  own  heart.  This  great  purpose 
requires  strength  and  stability  in  the  orgaiuzation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  vigor  in  its  operations.  The  state  governments 
are  essentially  necessai-y  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  general 
system.f  With  the  representative  system  a  very  extensive 
country  may  be  governed  by  a  confederacy  of  states  in  which 
the  supreme  legislature  has  only  general  powers,  and  the  civil 
and  domestic  concerns  of  the  people  are  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  the  several  states.  State  governments  must  form  a  leading 
principle.  They  can  never  lose  their  powers  till  tlie  whole 
people  of  America  are  robbed  of  their  liberties."  :}: 

In  answer  to  Hamilton  on  this  and  two  other  occasions, 
Clinton  carefully  set  forth  the  principles  on  which  he  reposed. 
During  the  war  he  had  wished  for  a  strong  federal  govern- 
ment ;  be  still  wished  a  federal  republic  for  tlie  mutual  pro- 
etion  of  the  states  and  the  security  of  their  equal  rights.     In 

•  Hamilton'B  Works,  i.,  462. 

f  Elliot,  ii.,  ."iOI,  304.      For  Hamilton's  brief  of  hia  speeches  in  June  [not  of 

:  ill  Jul.v],  sc-e  Hamilton,  ii.,  463-406, 

:  ElUot,  u.,  8S2-3S&. 
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Buch  a  confederacy  there  should  be  a  perfect  representation ; 
but  of  that  representation  "  the  states  are  the  creative  princi- 
ple," and,  having  equal  rights,  ought  for  their  protection  to  be 
equally  represented.  The  delegates  and  the  senators  of  a  state 
should  be  subject  to  ita  instructions  and  liable  to  be  recalled  at 
its  pleasure,  for  the  representation  should  l)e  an  exact  and  ccm- 
tinuous  representation  of  its  reflection  and  judgment  and  will. 
Moreover,  the  senators  should  vote  in  their  place  not  as  indi- 
viduals, Imt  collectively,  as  the  representation  of  the  state, 
lie  would  further  have  the  members  of  congress  depend  on  the 
states  for  support.  Above  all,  he  abhorred  the  idea  of  reducing 
the  states  to  the  degraded  situation  of  petty  corporations  and 
rendering  them  liable  to  suits.  *'  The  sovereignty  of  the  staU* 
he  considered  the  only  stable  security  for  tlie  liberties  of  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  power."  * 

On  the  third  of  July,  while  the  convention  was  still  engsgi^l 
in  considering  the  constitution,  and  noting  the  propositions  of 
amendments,  the  decisive  news  of  the  unconditional  ratification 
of  the  constitution  by  Virginia  broke  on  its  members;  and 
from  that  moment  it  was  certain  that  they  would  not  venture 
to  stiuid  alone  against  the  judgment  of  every  state  in  New 
England  except  Khode  Island,  and  every  other  state  eswpl 
North  Carolina.  The  question  at  first  became  whether  the 
constitution  should  be  accepted  with  or  without  previous 
amendments.  On  the  tenth  Lansing  offered  a  bill  of  rights,  to 
which  no  one  objected  ;  and  numerous  amendments,!  of  which 
the  class  relating  to  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  direct 
taxes,  the  militia,  and  elections  to  congress  were  made  con- 
ditions (if  the  ratification.  After  they  were  read,  the  conven- 
tion, on  the  proposal  of  Lansing,  adjourned,  leaving  an  infoniial 
committee  of  equal  numVKjrs  of  bcth  parties  to  bring  the  Ims^i- 
ness  by  compromise  to  a  quick  and  friendly  decision.  In  the 
committee  Jay  declared  that  the  word  "conditional"  must  be 
erased  before  any  disc-ussion  of  the  merits  of  the  amendment*. 
As  this  point  was  refused,  tlie  conmiittee  was  dissolved ;  but 

*  TtiiH  giimiDary  of  three  apecchcs  roodo  by  Clintan,  one  in  June,  two  tn  Jul? 
tJlcT  Virpiniii  had  been  ht^ard  from,  is  compiled  from  the  inanuMTipt*  of  ClinUiB 
preserved  in  tlie  state  library  st  Albany. 

f  PcDO.  Packet,  18  July  1788;  Ind.  Gazetteer,  18  July  178& 
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already  Melanctlion  Smith  and  Samuel  Jones  showed  signs  of 
relenting. 

On  the  eleventh  Jay,  taking  the  lead,  moved  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  the  recoitiniendation  of  amend- 
ments. After  a  long  debate,  Melanethon  Smith  interposed 
with  a  resolution  which  meant  in  substance  that  New  York 
would  join  the  union,  reserving  the  right  to  recede  from  it  if 
the  desired  amendments  should  not  be  accepted.  Against  this 
motion  Hamilton,  after  vainly  proposing  a  form  of  ratifica- 
tion *  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Virginia,  spoke  on  Saturday, 
tlie  nineteenth,  with  such  prevailing  force  that  Smith  con- 
fessed himself  persuaded  to  relinquish  it.  At  this  Lansing 
revived  the  proposition  to  enter  the  union,  but  only  with  a  re- 
served right  to  withdraw  from  it;  and  on  the  following  Mon- 
day tlie  question  might  be  taken.f  Madison  having  resumed 
his  place  in  congress,  Hamilton  wrote  in  aU  haste  for  his  ad- 
vice. On  Sunday,  Madison  speeded  an  answer  to  Poughkeep- 
sie,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  twenty-first,  Hamilton 
read  to  the  convention  its  words,  which  were  as  follows  : 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  a  reservation  of  a  right  to  withdraw, 
if  amendments  be  not  decided  on  under  the  form  of  the  con- 
stitution within  a  certain  time,  is  a  coiuUiwnal  ratificjition ; 
that  it  does  not  make  New  York  a  member  of  the  new  union, 
and,  consequently,  that  she  could  not  be  received  on  that 
plan.  The  constitution  requires  an  adoption  iti  toto  and  for- 
ever. It  lias  been  so  adopted  by  the  other  states.  An  adop- 
tion for  a  limited  time  would  be  as  defective  as  an  adoption  of 
i^me  of  tlie  articles  only.  In  short,  any  condition  whatever 
must  vitiate  the  ratification.  The  idea  of  reserving  a  right 
to  withdraw  was  started  at  Hichmond,  and  coosidered  as  a 
conditional  ratification,  which  was  itself  abandoned  as  worse 
than  a  rejection."  % 

The  voice  of  Virgim'a,  heard  through  Madison,  was  effect- 
ive. Following  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  appro- 
priating the  words  of  its  governor,  on  the  twenty-third  Samuel 


•Hamilton,  ii,  487-471. 

f  For  the  latter  part  of  the  conTcntion  there  a  need  to  resort  to  the  Pcna 
Packet  and  the  IndopcndcDt  Gazetteer  for  Juljr  1 788,  where  details  are  given. 
\  namilton's  Works,  1.,  46fi. 
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Jones,  supported  by  Melancthon  Sinitli,  proposed,  like  Han- 
cock, to  make  no  "  condition  "  and  to  ratify  the  constitntion 
"  in  full  confidence "  of  tlie  adoption  of  all  needed  auiend- 
inente.  Lansing's  motion  for  conditions  was  negatived  in 
committee  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-eight,  and  on 
Friday,  the  twenty-fifth,  the  convention  agreed  to  the  rejwrt 
of  its  committee  of  the  whole  in  favor  of  the  form  of  Samuel 
Jones  and  Melancthon  Smith  by  thirty  yeas  to  twenty-five 
nays,  the  largest  vote  on  any  close  division  daring  the  wliole 
session.  Tliis  vote  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  consenting 
to  the  unanimous  resolution,  that  a  circular  letter  be  prepared 
to  be  laid  before  the  different  legislatures  of  the  United  States 
recommending  a  general  convention  to  act  upon  the  proposed 
amendments  of  the  different  legislatures  of  the  United  States 
On  Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth,  the  form  of  ratification  of  tlie 
constitution  was  agi-eed  to  by  a  vote  of  thirty  against  twenty- 
seven.  More  persons  were  absent  from  the  vote  than  would 
liave  been  necessary  to  change  it.  On  the  following  Monday 
New  York  invited  the  governors  of  the  several  states  in  the 
union  to  take  immediate  and  effectual  measuree  for  calling  s 
second  federal  convention  to  amend  the  constitution.  "We 
are  unanimous,"  said  Clinton,  "in  thinking  tliis  measure 
very  conducive  to  national  harmony  and  good  gfjvernment" 
Madison,  as  he  read  the  letter,  called  the  proposal  a  pestilent 
one,  and  Washington  was  touched  with  sorrow  at  the  thought 
that  just  as  the  constitution  was  about  to  anchor  in  harbor  it 
might  be  driven  back  to  sea. 

But  the  city  of  New  York  set  no  bounds  to  its  gladness  i^^H 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  ;  the  citizens  paraded  in  t^B 
procession  unrivalled  in  splendor.     The  miniature  ship  which 
was  drawn  through  the  streets  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 
For   him    this  was   his   happiest   moment  of  unclouded  tri- 
umph. 

North  Carolina  held  its  convention  before  the  resnlt  in 
New  York  was  known.  The  state  wanted  geographical  unity. 
A  part  of  its  territory  west  of  the  mountains  hud  an  irregular 
separate  organization  under  the  name  of  Frankland.  Of  the 
rest  there  was  no  natural  centre  from  which  a  general  opinion 
could  emanate;  besides,  toward  the  general  government  tho 
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state  was  delinquent,  and  it  had  not  yet  shaken  from  itself  the 
bewildering  influence  of  paper  money. 

"  In  this  crisis,''  wrote  Washington,  "  the  wisest  way  for 
North  Carolina  will  be  to  adjourn  until  tlie  people  in  some 
parts  of  the  state  can  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  question 
and  the  consequences  involved  in  it,  more  coolly  and  delib- 
erately." *  The  convention,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  members,  assembling  on  the  twenty-first  of 
July,  elected  as  its  president  Johnston,  then  governor  of  the 
state,  organized  itself  with  tranquillity  and  dignity,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  constitution  in  committee,  clause  by 
clause.  The  convention  employed  eight  days  in  its  able  de- 
bates, of  which  very  full  and  fair  accounts  have  been  pre- 
served. 

First  among  the  federalists,!  and  the  master  mind  of  the 
convention,  was  James  Ireileli,  who,  before  he  was  forty  years 
old,  was  placed  by  Washington  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  supported  by  William  Richardson 
Davie,  who  had  gained  honor  in  the  war  and  at  the  bar,  and 
afterward  held  high  places  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  union ; 
by  Samuel  Jnlmstou,  Archibald  Maclaine,  and  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight. 

The  other  side  was  led  by  Willie  Jones  of  Halifax,  noted 
for  wealth  and  aristocratic  habits  and  tastes,  yet  by  nature  a 
steadfast  su[>porter  of  the  principles  of  democracy.  }  He  was 
sustained  by  Saumel  Spencer  of  Anson,  a  man  of  candor  and 
moderation,  and  as  a  debater  far  superior  to  his  associates ;  by 
David  Caldwell  from  Guilford,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  fertile 
in  theories  and  tenacious  of  them ;  and  by  Timothy  Bloodworth, 
a  fonner  member  of  congreas,  who  as  a  preacher  abounded  in 
oflSces  of  charity,  as  a  politician  dreaded  the  subjection  of 
Bouthem  to  northern  interests. 

The  friends  of  the  constitution  had  the  advantage  of  spread- 
ing their  arguments  before  the  people ;  on  the  other  side 
Willie  Jones,  who  held  in  his  hand  the  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, citing  the  wish  of  Jefferson  that  nine  states  might 
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ratify  the  constitution,  and  the  rest  hold  aloof  for  amendments, 
answered  in  this  wise :  "  We  do  not  determine  ou  the  consti- 
tution ;  we  neither  reject  uor  adopt  it ;  we  leave  ourselves  at 
liberty ;  there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  obtain  our  amendments 
and  come  into  the  union." 

At  his  word  tlie  convention  on  the  first  of  August  deferred 
the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  and  proposed  amendments 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  votes  against  eighty-four. 
But  harmony  between  the  state  and  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment was  pre-established  by  a  rule  adopted  on  tlie  next  day, 
that  any  impost  which  congress  might  ordain  for  the  union 
should  be  collected  in  North  Carolina  by  the  state  "  for  the  use 
of  congress." 

The  Bcjdes  were  ready  to  drop  from  the  eyes  of  Rhode 
Island.  That  state,  although  it  had  taken  no  part  in  the  fed- 
eral convention  and  for  a  year  and  more  had  neglected  to  at- 
tend in  congress,  watched  without  disapprobation  the  great 
revolution  that  was  taking  place.  Neither  of  the  two  states 
which  lingered  behind  remonstrated  against  the  establishment 
of  a  new  government  before  their  consent ;  nor  did  they  ask 
the  United  States  to  wait  for  them.  Tlie  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  them  is,  that  they  were  late  in  aniving. 
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It  was  time  for  America  to  be  known  abroad  as  a  natioiu 
le  statesmea  of  France  reproached  her  nnsparingly  for  fail- 
ing in  her  pecuniaTy  engagements.  Boatmen  who  bore  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  the  father  of  rivers  were  fearlessly 
arreeted  by  Spain,  while  Don  Gardoqui,  its  agent,  in  private 
conversation  tempted  the  men  of  Kentucky  "  to  declare  them- 
selves independent "  by  the  assurance  that  he  was  authorized 
treat  with  them  as  a  separate  power  respecting  commerce 
d  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.* 
The  colonists  in  Nova  Scotia  were  already  absorbing  a  part 
of  sonth-eaBtem  Maine,  and  inventing  false  excuses  for  doing 
Bo.  Great  Britain  declined  to  meet  her  ovra  obligations  with 
regard  to  the  slaves  whom  she  liad  carried  away,  and  who 
finally  formed  the  seed  of  a  British  colony  at  Sierra  Leone. 
She  did  not  give  up  her  negotiations  with  the  men  of  Ver- 
ont.  She  withheld  tlie  interior  posts,  belonging  to  the  United 
,tC8 ;  in  the  comuiiasion  for  the  government  of  Upper  Canar 
a  she  kept  out  of  sight  the  line  of  boundary,  in  order  that  the 
commanding  oflBcer  might  not  scruple  to  crowd  the  Americans 
away  from  access  to  their  inland  water-line,  and  thus  debar 
them  from  their  rightful  share  in  the  fur-trade.  She  was  all 
e  while  encouraging  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  bounds  of 
ew  York  and  to  the  south  of  the  western  lakes  to  assert  their 
independence.  Hearing  of  the  discontent  of  the  Kentuckians 
and  the  men  of  west  North  Carolina,  she  sought  to  foment  the 
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passions  whicli  might  hurry  thein  out  of  the  onion,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done  without  promising  them  protection. 

In  England  Juhn  Adams  had,  in  1786,  vainly  explained  the 
expectation  of  congress  that  a  British  plenipotentiary  minister 
should  be  sent  to  the  United  States.*  The  bills  regulating  New- 
foundland and  intercourse  with  America  were  xmder  the  lead- 
ership of  the  same  Jenkinson  who  had  prepared  the  stamp  act; 
and,  with  the  acquiescence  of  Pitt,  the  men  and  the  principle* 
which  had  governed  British  jx)liey  toward  America  for  most 
of  the  last  twenty  years  still  prevailed.!  In  February  ITiiS 
the  son  of  George  Grenville,  speaking  for  the  ministry  in  tlie 
house  of  conunons,  said  :  "  Great  Britain,  ever  since  the  peace, 
has  condescended  to  favor  the  United  States."^  Moreover, 
the  British  government  would  take  no  notice  of  American 
remonstrances  against  the  \'iolations  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Self-respect  and  patriotic  pride  forbade  John  Adams  to  re- 
main- 
Adams  and  Jefferson  had  exchanged  with  each  other  tlicir 
portraits,  as  lasting  memorials  of  friendship;  and  Adams, ou 
leaving  Eurojxj,  had  but  two  regrets :  one,  tlie  opportunity  of 
research  in  books ;  the  other,  that  immediate  correspondence 
with  Jefferson  which  he  clierished  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
events  in  his  life.  "  A  seven  months'  intimacy  witli  him  here 
and  as  many  weeks  in  London  liave  given  me  opix»rtunitie6  of 
studying  him  closely,"  wrote  Jefferson  to  iladison.  "  He  is 
vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the  force  and  probable 
effect  of  the  motives  which  govern  men.  This  is  all  tlie  ill 
which  can  jwssibly  be  said  of  him.  He  is  disinterested,  prv- 
found  in  his  views,  and  accurate  in  his  judgment,  exei'pt 
where  knowledge  of  the  world  is  necessary  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. He  is  so  amiable  tliat  you  will  love  him,  if  ever  you 
become  acquainted  with  him."  * 

In  America  the  new  constitiition  was  rapidly  conciliating 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Union  had  been  held  dear  cvor 
since  it  was  formed ;  and  now  tliat  the  constitution  was  it* 
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snrest  guarantee,  no  party  could  succeed  which  did  not  inscribe 
union,  and  with  union  the  constitution,  on  its  banner.  In 
September  1788  the  dissidents  of  Pennsylvania  held  a  con- 
ference at  Ham'sburg.  With  the  delegates  from  beyond  the 
mountains  came  Albert  Gallatin,  a  native  of  (reneva,  and  edu- 
cated there  in  a  republic  of  a  purely  federal  form.  Their  pro- 
ceedings bear  the  marks  of  his  mind.  They  resolved  for 
themselves  and  recommended  to  all  others  to  acquiesce  in  the 
organization  of  the  government  under  "  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, of  which  the  ratification  had  formed  a  new  era  in  the 
American  world ; "  they  asked,  however,  for  its  speedy  revision 
by  a  general  convention.  All  their  actions  were  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  legaUty.* 

In  Virginia  there  had  been  a  greiit  viltration  of  opinion, 
"ts  assembly,  which  met  on  the  twentieth  of  October  1788, 
was  the  first  to  take  into  consideration  the  |>roposa]  for  another 
federal  convention.  The  enemies  to  the  government  formed  a 
decided  majority  of  the  legislature.f  No  one  of  its  members 
was  able  to  encounter  Patrick  llenry  in  debate,  and  liis  edicts 
were  registered  witbout  opposition. ;}:  lie  had  only  to  say, 
"  Let  this  ])e  law,"  and  it  became  law.  Taking  care  to  set  forth 
that  so  far  as  it  depended  on  Virginia  the  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment would  l>e  carried  into  immediate  operation,  the  assembly, 
on  the  tliirtieth,  proposed  a  second  federal  convention,  and  in- 
vited the  concurrence  of  every  other  state.*  Madison  was 
the  fittest  man  in  the  union  to  be  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
itates  :  ITenry,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  after  pouring  forth 
declamation  against  his  federal  principles,  |  nominated  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  and  Grayson  for  the  two  senators  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  were  chosen  at  his  bidding.  lie  divided  the 
state  into  districts,  cunningly  restricting  each  of  them  to  its 
own  inhabitants  in  the  choice  of  its  representative,  and  taking 
to  compose  the  district  in  which  Madison  would  be  a 
didate  out  of  comities  which  were  tliought  to  be  unfriendly 
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to  federalism.  Assured  by  these  iniquitous  preparations,  Mon- 
roe, without  scruple,  took  tlie  field  against  Madison. 

In  Connecticut,  in  October,  the  circular  letter  of  Xew  York 
had  a  reading  among  other  public  comrannicationB,  but  "no 
anti- federalist  had  hardiness  enough  to  call  it  up  for  oonsiden- 
tion  or  to  speak  one  word  of  its  subject."  * 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  concurred  with  Hancock, 
the  governor,  that  an  immediate  second  federal  convention 
might  endanger  the  union. f  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
put  the  question  at  rest  by  saying :  "  The  house  do  not  perceive 
this  constitution  wanting  in  any  of  those  fundamental  principles 
which  are  calculated  t<3  ensure  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
The  happiness  of  America  and  the  harmony  of  the  union  depend 
upon  suffering  it  to  proceed  undisturbed  in  its  ojxjratiou  by 
premature  amendments.  The  house  cannot,  consistently  with 
tlieir  duty  to  the  g<x>d  people  of  this  state  or  with  their  affectiou 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large,  concur  with  Virgiuia 
in  their  application  to  congrer*  for  a  convention  of  the  staut*."' 
This  vote  Mifflin,  the  governor,  early  in  March  1789,  com- 
municat«d  to  tlie  governor  of  Virginia,  X  and  the  subject  was 
heard  of  no  more. 

Congress,  as  early  as  the  second  of  Jaly  1788,  was  notified 
that  the  constitution  had  received  the  approval  of  nine  states; 
but  they  wasted  two  months  in  wrangling  al>out  the  perma- 
nent scat  of  the  federal  guvemmeut,  and  at  last  could  apve 
only  on  New  York  aa  its  resting-place.  Not  till  the  thirteeoth 
of  September  was  the  fipit  Wedncwlay  of  tlie  {>•'■'  '  -Tnuo- 
ary  ap}X)intt?d  for  tlie  choice  of  electore  of  pi.  in  die 

several  states;  and  the  first  Wodneeday  in  March,  which  in 
that  year  Wiis  the  fourth,  for  commencing  priKreedings  nndcr 
the  constitution.  The  states,  each  for  itself,  ap|N>int*.-d  tlie 
times  and  places  for  electiag  senators  and  representatives. 

The  inten«t  of  the  elections  oentn-d  in  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina.  In  four  districts  out  of  ttte  six 
into  which  New  York  was  divided  tlie  federalistB  deoted  their 
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candidates.  Having  in  the  state  legislature  but  a  bare  ma- 
jority in  the  senate,  while  their  opponents  outnumbered  them 
in  the  house,  each  branch  made  a  nomination  of  senators ;  but 
the  senate  refused  to  go  into  a  joint  ballot.  P'or  this  there 
was  the  excuse  that  the  time  for  a  new  election  was  close  at 
hand.  But  the  senate  further  refused  to  meet  the  house  for 
the  choice  of  electors  of  president,  and  this  was  an  act  of  fac- 
tion. 

The  star  of  Hamilton  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  he 
controlled  the  federalists;  but  only  to  make  his  singular  in- 
capacity to  conduct  a  party  as  ap])arent  as  his  swiftness  and 
power  of  thought.  He  excluded  tlie  family  of  the  Living- 
stons from  induence.  To  defeat  Clinton's  re-election  as  gov- 
ernor, he  stepped  into  the  camp  of  his  opponents,  and  witli 
ron  Burr  and  other  anti-federalists  selected  for  tlieir  candi- 
te  Robert  Yates,  who  had  deserted  his  jiost  in  the  federal 
convention,  bat  had  since  avowed  the  opinion  which  wa»  held 
by  every  one  in  the  state  that  the  new  constitation  should  Ik.* 
^^ipported.  New  York  at  the  moment  was  diorougldy  federal, 
^Het  Clinton  escaped  defeat  through  the  attachment  of  his  own 
!  county  of  Ulster  and  the  insigniticance  of  his  opponent,  while 
the  federalist*  were  left  without  any  state  organization.  In 
I  the  new  legihlature  both  branches  were  federal,  ajid,  at  the  be- 
^Best  of  Hamilton,  against  the  remonstranc^o  of  Moi^d  Ijcwis 
^^nd  others,  Rufus  King,  on  his  transfer  of  residence  frrjra 
Massachusetts  to  Xew  York,  received  the  unexampled  wel- 
come of  an  immediate  election  with  Schuyler  to  the  senate. 

In  Virginia,  ^fadison  went  into  the  counties  that  were  re- 
lied on  to  defeat  him,  reasoned  with  the  voters  face  to  face, 
easily  won  the  day.     Of  the  ten  delegates  from  the  state, 
en  were  federalists,  of  whom   one   was  from    Kentucky. 
Carolina  elected  avowed  anti-federalists,  except  Butler, 
of  the  senate,  who  had  conceded  many  points  to  bring  about 
onion,  and  yet  very  s^xm  took  the  alarm  that  "■  the  8oathem 

was  imperilled-^  ♦ 
Coder  the  oonedtation  the  honse  of  representatiTes  formed 
s  qnormn  on  the  first  of  April  1789.     The  senate  on  the  Bith 
chose  John  Luigdon  of  New  Ilampflhire  its  prerident.    The 
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house  of  representatives  was  immediately  summoned,  and  in  the 
preeence  of  the  two  branches  he  opened  and  counted  the  votca 
Every  one  of  the  sixty-nine,  cast  by  the  ten  states  which  took 
part  in  the  election,  was  for  Washington.  John  Adams  had 
thirty-four  votes ;  and  as  no  other  obtained  more  than  nine,  he 
was  declared  to  be  the  vice-president.  The  house  devolved 
upon  the  senate  the  office  of  communicating  the  result  to  those 
who  had  been  chosen  ;  and  proceeded  to  business. 

"  I  foresee  contentions,"  wrote  Madison,  "  first  between 
federal  and  anti-federal  parties,  and  then  between  northern  and 
Boutliern  parties,  which  give  additional  disagreeableness  to  the 
prospect."  *  The  events  of  the  next  seventy  years  cast  tlieir 
shadows  before.  Madison  revived  the  bill  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  congress  on  the  eighteenth  of  March  1783,  for  duties 
on  imports,  adding  to  it  a  discriminating  duty  on  tonnage. 
For  an  immediate  public  revenue,  Lawrence  of  New  York 
proposed  a  general  duty  ad  valorem.  England  herself,  by  n>- 
straining  and  even  prohibiting  the  domestic  industry  of  tlio 
Americans  so  long  as  they  roinained  in  the  condition  of  colonial 
dependence,  had  trained  them  to  consider  the  estjiblishment  of 
home  manufactures  as  an  act  of  patriotic  resistance  to  tyraiinv. 
Fitzsimons  of  Pennsylvania  disapproved  a  uiuform  ad  redo- 
rem  duty  on  all  imports.  lie  said  :  "  T  have  in  contemplation 
to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  by  protecting  dntiea.^ 
Tucker  of  South  Carolina  enforced  the  necessity  of  great  de- 
liberation by  calling  attention  to  the  antagonistic  interests  of 
the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  states  in  the  article  of  tun- 
nage.  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey  wished  glass  to  be  taxed,  for 
there  were  already  several  manufactures  of  it  in  the  country. 
"  We  are  able,"  said  Hartley  of  Pennsylvania,  "  to  furnish 
some  domestic  manufactures  in  sufficient  quantity  to  answer 
die  consumption  of  the  whole  union,  and  to  work  up  our  stock 
of  materials  even  for  exportation.  In  these  cases  I  take  it  to 
Ije  the  policy  of  free,  enhghtcned  nations  to  give  tlieir  manu- 
factures that  encouragement  necessary  to  perfect  them  without 
oppressing  the  other  parts  of  the  community." 

"  We  must  consider  the  general  interests  of  the  union," 
said  Madison,  "as  much  u^  the  local  or  state  intereet.  Mj 
*  HailisoD,  l,  4S0,  4M. 
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general  principle  is  that  coniinerce  ought  to  be  free,  and  labor 
and  industry  left  at  large  to  find  their  proper  object."  But  he 
admitted  that  "  the  interests  of  the  states  which  are  ripe  for 
manufactures  ought  to  have  attention,  as  the  power  of  protect- 
ing and  cherishing  them  has  bj  tlie  present  constitution  been 
taken  from  tlie  states  and  its  exercise  thrown  into  other  hands. 
Regulations  in  some  of  the  states  have  produced  establishments 
which  ought  not  to  l)e  allowed  to  perish  from  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place,  while  some  manufactures  being  once 
formed  can  advance  toward  perfection  without  any  adventitious 
aid.  Some  of  the  propositions  may  be  productive  of  revenue 
and  some  may  pnjtect  our  domestic  manufactures,  though  the 
latter  subject  ought  not  to  be  too  confusedly  blended  with  the 
former."  "  1,"  said  Tucker,  "  am  opposed  to  high  duties  be- 
cause they  will  introduce  and  establish  a  system  of  smugghng, 
and  because  they  tend  to  the  oppression  of  citizens  and  states 
promote  the  benefit  of  other  states  and  other  classes  of  citir 


ens. 


1^  The  election  to  the  presidency  found  Washington  prepared 
with  a  federal  policy,  which  was  tlie  result  of  long  meditation. 
He  was  resolved  to  preserve  freedom  ;  never  to  transcend  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  constitution  ;  even  at  t  he  cost  of  life 
to  uphold  the  union,  a  sentiment  which  in  him  had  a  tinge  of 
anxiety  from  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  Grayson 
called  "  the  southern  genius  of  America ; "  to  restore  tlie  pub- 
lic finances  ;  to  establish  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
a  thoroughly  American  system  ;  and  to  preserve  neutrality  in 

Htlie  impending  conflicte  between  nations  in  Europe. 

^1      Across  tlie  Atlantic  Alfieri  cried  out  to  him :  "  Happy  are 

^^ou,  who  have  for  the  sublime  and  pennanent  basis  of  your 
glory  the  love  of  country  demonstrated  by  deeds." 

On  tlie  fourteenth  of  April  he  received  the  oflicial  an- 
nouncement of  his  recall  to  the  public  service,  and  was  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  on  his  way.  Though 
reluctant  "  in  the  evening  of  life  to  excliauge  a  peaceful  altode 
for  an  ocean  of  difficulties,"  lie  bravely  said :  "  Be  the  voyage 
long  or  short,  although  I  may  be  deserted  by  all  men,  integrity 
id  finnness  shall  never  forsake  me." 

*  Annals  of  Congress,  i.,  S81. 
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Bat  for  him  the  country  could  not  have  achieved  its  inde- 
pendence ;  but  for  him  it  could  not  have  foniied  its  union ; 
and  but  for  him  it  could  not  have  set  the  federal  government 
in  successful  mtition.  Ilis  journey  to  New  York  was  one  con- 
tinued march  of  triumph.  All  the  way  he  was  met  with  ad- 
dresses from  the  citizens  of  various  to^vns,  from  Bocieties,  uni- 
versities, and  churches. 

His  neighbors  of  Alexandria  crowded  round  him  with  the 
strongest  personal  affection,  saying :  "  Farewell,  and  make  a 
grateful  people  happy ;  and  may  the  Being  who  maketh  and 
unmaketii  at  his  wUl,  restore  to  us  again  the  best  of  men  and 
the  most  beloved  fellow-citizen."  * 

To  tlie  citizens  of  Baltimore,  Washington  said :  "  I  hold  it 
of  little  moment  if  the  close  of  my  life  shall  be  embittered, 
provided  I  shall  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  hber- 
ties  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  /\jnerican  people,"  f 

He  assm-ed  the  society  for  promoting  domestic  manufac- 
tures in  Delaware  that  "  the  promotion  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures may  naturally  be  expected  to  flow  from  an  energetic 
government;''  and  he  promised  to  give  "a decided  preference 
to  the  produce  and  fabrics  of  America.''  J 

At  Philadelphia,  ''  almost  overwhehned  with  a  sense  of  the 
divine  munificence,"  he  spoke  words  of  hope:  "The  most 
gracious  Being,  who  has  hitherto  watche<l  over  the  interests 
and  averted  the  perils  of  the  United  States,  will  never  sutler 
so  fair  an  inheritance  to  become  a  prey  to  anarchy  or  despot- 
ism." « 

At  Trenton  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  matrons  and  their 
daughters,  dressed  in  white,  strewing  flowers  before  him,  and 
singing  an  ode  of  welcome  to  "  the  mighty  chief "  who  had 
rescued  them  from  a  "mercenary  foe." 

Embarking  at  Elizal>eth  Point  in  a  new  barge,  manned  by 
pilots  dressed  in  white,  he  cleaved  his  course  swiftly  across  the 
bay,  between  gayly  decorated  boats,  filled  with  gazers  who 
cheered  bun  with  instrumental  music,  or  broke  out  in  songs. 
As  he  touched  the  soil  of  New  York  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
two  houses  of  congress,  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  by  llie 


•  Sparkf,  lii.,  139,  note, 
f  Spark*,  xii.,  140,  HI. 
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magi8trate8  of  the  city,  by  its  people ;  and  so  attended  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  tlie  modest  mansion  lately  occupied  by  the 
presiding  oiBcer  of  the  confederate  congress.  On  that  day  he 
dined  with  Clinton ;  in  tlie  evening  the  city  was  illimiinated. 
The  senate,  under  tlie  influence  of  John  Adams  .and  the  per- 
sistency of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  would  have  given  liim  the  title 
of  "  Highness ; "  but  the  house,  8uj)ported  by  the  true  repub- 
lican simpHcity  of  the  man  whom  they  both  wished  to  honor, 
insisted  on  the  simple  words  of  the  constitution,  and  prevailed. 
On  the  thirtieth,  the  day  apixiintcd  for  the  inauguration, 
Washington,  being  fifty-seven  years,  two  months,  and  eight 
days  old,  was  ceremoniously  received  by  the  two  houses  in  the 
hall  of  the  senate.  Stepping  out  to  the  middle  compartment 
of  a  balcony,  which  had  been  raised  in  front  of  it,  he  found 
before  him  a  dense  throng  extending  to  Broad  street,  and  fill- 
ing Wall  street  to  Broadway.  All  were  hushed  as  Livingston, 
e  chancellor  of  the  state,  administered  the  oath  of  office ;  l)ut 
when  he  cried,  "  Long  live  George  Washington,  President  of 
the  United  States ! "  the  air  was  rent  with  huzzas,  which  were 
repeated  as  Washington  bowed  to  the  multitude. 
I  Then  returning  to  the  senate-chamber,  with  an  iispcct  grave 
'almost  to  sadness  and  a  voice  deep  and  tremulous,  he  addressed 
the  two  houses,  confessing  his  distrust  of  his  own  endowments 
and  his  inexperience  in  civil  administration.  The  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  the  duties  to  which  his  country  had  called  him 
weighed  upon  him  so  heavily  that  he  shook  as  he  proceeded ; 
"  It  would  be  peculiarly  unproper  to  omit,  in  this  Urst  official 
act,  my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who 
presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  that  his  Ijenedietion  may 
nsecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
nitcd  States  a  government  instittited  by  themselves.  No 
people  can  l)e  bound  to  acknowledge  the  invisil)le  hand  which 
conducts  tlie  affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the 
Unitetl  States.  Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to 
the  character  of  an  independent  nation  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  some  token  of  providential  agency.  There 
exists  in  the  economy  of  nature  an  indissoluble  union  between 
an  honest  and  magnanimous  pohcy  and  public  prosperity. 
Heaven  can  never  smile  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal 
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rnles  of  order  and  riglit.  The  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the 
destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government,  aru  justly  con- 
sidered as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally,  staked  on  tlie  experiment 
intrusted  to  the  American  people." 

At  the  close  of  tlie  ceremony  the  president  and  both 
branches  of  congress  were  escorted  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
where  the  chaplain  of  the  senate  read  prayers  suited  to  the 
occasion,  after  which  they  all  attended  the  president  to  his 
mansion. 

"  Every  one  without  exception,"  so  reports  the  French 
minister  to  his  government,*  "  appeared  penetrated  with  ven- 
eration for  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  repubhc.  The  humblest 
was  proud  of  the  virtues  of  the  man  who  was  to  govern  him. 
Tears  of  joy  were  seen  to  flow  in  the  hall  of  the  senate,  at 
church,  and  even  in  the  streets,  and  no  sovereign  ever  reigned 
more  completely  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  than  Washing- 
ton in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Nature,  which  had 
given  him  the  talent  to  govern,  distinguished  liira  from  all  others 
by  his  appearance.  He  had  at  once  the  soul,  the  l(X>k,  and 
the  figure  of  a  hero.  He  never  appeared  embarrassed  at  hom- 
age rendered  him,  and  in  his  manners  he  had  the  advantage 
of  joining  dignity  to  great  simplicity." 

To  the  president's  inaugural  speech  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  thus  responded :  "  The  senate  ^vill  at  all  times  cheer- 
fully co-operate  in  every  measure  which  may  strengthen  the 
union  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  this  great  confederated 
republic." 

The  representatives  of  the  American  people  likewise  ad- 
dressed him  :  '•  With  you  we  adore  the  in\-isible  hand  which 
has  led  the  American  people  through  so  many  difliculties ;  and 
wo  cherish  a  conscious  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  repub- 
lican libiirty.  We  join  in  j^our  fervent  supplication  for  our 
country ;  and  we  add  our  own  for  the  choicest  blessings  of 
heaven  on  the  most  beloved  of  her  citizens." 

In  the  same  moments  of  the  fifth  day  of  May  17S0,  when 
these  words  were  rejMjrted,  the  ground  was  trembling  beneath 
the   arbitrary   governments  of   Europe  as   Ix)ui8  XYI.  pro- 
ceeded to    open   the  states-general  of   France.     The  day  of 
*  Mousticr'g  report  on  the  Iiiauguratioa  of  the  president  of  the  United  Statca. 
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rath,  against  which  Leibnitz  had  warned  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  was  beginning  to  break,  and  its  jiidgnients  were  to 
be  the  more  terrible  for  tlie  long  delay  of  its  coming.  The 
great  Frederick,  wlio  alone  of  them  all  had  lived  and  toiled 
for  the  good  of  his  laud,  described  the  degeneracy  and  insig- 
nificance of  his  fellow-rulers  with  cynical  scorn.  Not  one  of 
them  had  a  surmise  that  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  king  lies  in  his  usefulness  to  the  people.  Nor  did 
they  spare  one  another.  The  law  of  morality  was  never  suf- 
fered to  restrain  the  passion  for  conquest.  Austria  preyed 
upon  Italy  until  AUicri  could  only  say,  in  his  despair,  that 
desj)otic  power  had  left  him  no  country  to  serve ;  nor  did  the 

vader  permit  the  thought  that  an  Italian  could  have  a  right 
a  country.  The  heir  in  the  only  line  of  protestant  kings 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  too  blind  to  see  that  he  would  one 
day  be  stripjjed  of  the  chief  part  of  his  own  share  in  the 
spoils,  joined  with  two  other  robbers  to  divide  the  country  of 
Kosciuszko.  In  Holland  dynastic  interests  were  betrajnng  the 
welfare  of  the  rei>ubiic.  AU  faith  was  dying  out ;  and  self, 
in  its  eagerness  for  pleasure  or  advantage,  sti3ed  the  voice  of 
justice.  The  atheism  of  the  great,  who  lived  without  God 
in  the  world,  concealed  itself  under  superstitious  observances 
which  were  enforced  by  an  inquisition  that  sought  to  rend  be- 
lefs  from  the  soul,  and  to  suppress  inquiry  by  torments  which 

rpassed  the  worst  cnielties  that  savages  could  invent.  Even 
in  Great  Britain  all  the  branches  of  government  were  con- 
trolled by  the  aristocracy,  of  which  the  more  liberal  party  could 
in  that  generation  have  no  hope  of  being  summoned  by  the 

ng  to  frame  a  cabinet.     The  land,  of  which  every  member 

a  clan  had  had  some  share  of  ownership,  had  been  for  the 

most  part  usurped  by  the  nobility;  and  the  people  were  starv- 

g  in  the  midst  of  the  liberality  which  their  own  hands  ex- 

rted  from  nature.  The  monarchs,  whose  imbecility  or  ex- 
had  brought  the  doom  of  death  on  arbitrary  power,  were 
only  unfit  to  rule,  but,  while  their  own  unlimited  sovereign- 
was  stricken  with  death,  they  knew  not  how  to  raise  up 
statesmen  to  take  their  places.  Well-intentioned  friends  of 
mankind  burned  with   indignation,  and  even  the  wise  and 

rude.it  were  incensed  by  the  conscious  endurance  of  wrong; 
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Bat  for  Mm  the  country  could  not  Lave  acliieved  its  inde- 
pendence ;  but  for  liiin  it  could  not  liave  forme<J  its  union ; 
and  but  for  him  it  could  not  have  set  the  federal  government 
in  successful  motion.  His  journey  to  New  York  was  one  con- 
tinned  march  of  triumph.  All  the  way  he  was  met  with  ad- 
dresses from  the  citizens  of  various  towns,  from  societies,  uni- 
versities, and  churches. 

His  neighljors  of  Alexandria  crowded  round  him  with  the 
strongest  personal  affection,  saying :  "  Farewell,  and  make  a 
grateful  people  happy ;  and  may  the  Being  who  maketh  and 
unniaketh  at  his  will,  restore  to  us  again  the  best  of  men  and 
the  most  beloved  fellow-citizen."  * 

To  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  Wasliington  said :  "  I  hold  it 
of  little  moment  if  tlie  close  of  my  life  shall  be  embittered, 
provided  I  shall  have  been  instnimcntal  in  securing  the  hber- 
tdes  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  American  people."  f 

He  assured  the  society  for  promoting  domestic  manufac- 
tures in  Delaware  that  "  the  promotion  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures may  naturally  be  expected  to  flow  from  an  energetic 
government ; "  and  he  promised  to  give  "  a  decided  preference 
to  the  produce  and  fabrics  of  America."  ^ 

At  Philadelphia,  "  ahnost  overwhelmed  vrith  a  sense  of  the 
divine  munificence,"  he  spoke  words  of  hope :  "  The  most 
gracious  Being,  who  has  hitherto  watched  over  the  interests 
and  averted  the  perils  of  the  United  States,  will  never  suffer 
so  fair  an  inheritance  to  become  a  prey  to  anarchy  or  despot- 
ism." » 

At  Trenton  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  matrons  and  their 
daughters,  dressed  in  white,  strewing  flowers  before  him,  and 
singing  an  ode  of  welcome  to  "  the  mighty  chief "  who  had 
rescued  them  from  a  "mercenary  foe." 

Embarking  at  Elizabeth  Point  in  a  new  barge,  manned  by 
pilots  dressed  in  white,  he  cleaved  his  course  swiftly  across  the 
bay,  between  gayly  decorated  boats,  filled  ^vith  gazers  who 
cheered  him  with  instrumental  music,  or  broke  out  in  songs. 
As  ho  touched  the  soil  of  New  York  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
two  houses  of  congress,  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  by  the 
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while  the  lowly  classes,  clouded  by  despair,  were  driven  some- 
times to  admit  the  terrible  thought  that  religion,  which  is  the 
poor  man's  cousolation  and  defence,  might  be  but  an  instm- 
ment  of  government  in  the  hands  of  their  oppressors.  There 
was  no  relief  for  the  nations  but  through  revolution,  and  their 
masters  had  poisoned  the  weapons  which  revolution  must  use. 
In  America  a  new  people  had  risen  up  without  king,  or 
princes,  or  nobles,  knowing  nothing  of  tithes  and  little  of 
landlords,  the  plough  beuig  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
free  holders  of  the  soil.  They  were  more  sincerely  religious, 
better  educated,  of  serener  minds,  and  of  purer  morals  than 
the  men  of  any  former  republic.  By  calm  meditation  and 
friendly  councils  they  had  prepared  a  constitution  which,  in 
the  union  of  freedom  with  strength  and  order,  excelled  every 
one  known  before ;  and  which  secured  itself  against  violence 
and  revolution  by  providing  a  j^eaceful  method  for  every 
needed  reform.  In  tlie  happy  morning  of  their  existence  as 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  they  had  chosen  justice  for 
their  guide ;  and  while  they  proceeded  on  their  way  with 
well-founded  confidence  and  joy,  all  the  friends  of  mankind 
invoked  success  on  the  unexampled  endeavor  to  govern  Btatc« 
and  territories  of  imperial  extent  as  one  federal  republic. 
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Aberakis,  ludians  in  Maine,  mispiona 
among,  i.  20;  ehiire  in  King  Philip's 
wur,  31)4  ;    ask    fur   nn;»;^ioniiiic'S,    ii. 

»144  ;    vitlajre   of,  on    tho    Penob^col, 
17S;  war  with,  in  Massachusclts,  19S, 
l»t'. ;  cliiim  lerritory,  217;  in  battle 
against  the  English,  437. 
bcrci'onibte,  Gi-iicral  James,  second  in 
coinmand  to  Loudoun,  ii.  461  ;  delays 
at  Albany,  451 ;  oomiuandcr-in-chicf, 
48rt;  defeated,  and  wwardly  retreats, 
41)0;  goes  buck  to  England  and  abuses 
Amci'iean!>,  49i. 
Abercrombic,    James,    Briti.fh     officer, 
niortallv  wounded  at  Breed's  Ilill,  iv. 
282. 
Abingdon,  earl  of,  on  war  in  America, 

V.  144. 
Abolition  Boeielies  in  the  North,  vi.  201.  1 
Ab<jii''iMe».     Sec  Ited  Men. 
Aciidia,  extent  of,  in  De  Monts'  char- 
ter,   i.    19;    limits    undelined,    220; 
^L    ca|itured     by     English,    restored     to 
^P    France,  220;  taken  by  English  fleet, 
^^     n.   lytf;  Burrcndeied  to  England  by 
treaty  of  Dtrecht.  217,  30n  ;  claim  of 
France  as  to  boundaries,  836,   387; 
claims  of  the  French  in,  344 ;  cruel 
course  of  English  toward,  844-34(1; 
boundary  disputes  again,  360,   361; 

t  people  rcfnsc  to  fight  against  the 
French,  426,  426 ;  neutrals  and  disaf- 
fected. 426,  427;  disarmed  by  the 
Engli.-,h,  427,  428;  Fort  Beau  Sejour 
taken,  428;  removal  of  .Acadians 
,  projected,  42U ;  mean  and  cruel  treat- 

ment,  480,   431 ;    Govemor   Belcher 


approTcs,  431 ;  some  seven  thousand 
driven  on  board  ship,  482,  433;  suf- 
ferings and  fate,  438,  434 ;  opinion 
of  Edmund  Burke  on  this  outrage, 
4u4. 

.\ccault,  Michael,  with  Hennepin,  ii.  164, 
16ft. 

Accomacs,  southern  Indians,  Ii.  91. 

Acton,  Massachusetts.     Si'e  Concord. 

Act  of  navigation,  in  federal  conven- 
tion, vi.  319,  320;  complaint  as  to,  in 
Virginia  state  convention,  434. 

Acts  of  navigation,  first  (1651),  i.  145, 
352 ;  provirions  of  act  of  parliament 
under  Charles  II.,  352,  353 ;  effect  on 
trade  and  commerce  of  llie  colonies, 
353,  354 ;  on  evil  and  intulertible 
wrong,  365,  40i;  disregarded  in 
Massachusetts,  396,  396 ;  oppressive 
in  Carolina,  424,  425;  in  Virginia, 
446,  447;  in  New  Jersey,  5»1 ;  en- 
forced (1763),  iii.  35;  urged  by  Gren- 
rille,  69-62 ;  army  and  navy  to  assist 
officers  to  enforce  them,  61,  62; 
Burke's  view  of,  212;  hateful  to  the 
t«lonies,  249 ;  in  continental  congress 
(1774),  iv.  69;  modifications  of,  vi. 
42,  45 ;  high  value  .set  on,  61. 

Acts  of  trade,  character  of,  ii.  40,  44- 
46  ;  resisted  in  Boston,  646. 

Adair,  James,  speech  in  parliament,  iv. 
282. 

Adams,  Abigail,  wife  of  John  Adams, 
iv.  67,  271,  272. 

Adams,  Hannah,  wife  of  Deacon  AdamB, 
IT.  165. 

Adams,  John,  at  WorccstiT,  Massachu- 
setts, speculations  as  to  the  future,  it. 
439,  440 ;  excited  by  Otis,  648 ;  opin- 
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ions  (1785),  iii.  95;  appeal  for  right 
and  liberty,  I43-14S;  on  Samuel 
Adaiiif,  Iri7,  158;  argument  on  nulli' 
ty  of  .Htanip-act,  171  ;  opinion  of  W. 
Pitt  as  to  hij  essay,  1 86  ;  prepares  in- 
Ktructious  for  agents,  291,  292;  re- 
fuBoa  service  of  the  king,  34 1 ;  serves 
on  the  trial  of  Prt»tou,  890 ;  almost 
giTog  up,  404. 

In  Boston  town-meeting  (1774),  iv. 
24  ;  his  wife's  spirit,  67  ;  compromise 
as  to  acts  of  navigation,  09  ;  reply  to 
Leonard's  menaced  (1776),  124-126; 
delegate  to  congress,  190;  on  Wash- 
ington's appointment  as  general,  212 ; 
letters  on  establiHliing  government, 
246;  intercepted  letters,  261;  his 
wife's  brave  letter  and  judprnent, 
271,  272  ;  lit  home,  316;  in  congress, 
332 ;  character,  principles,  courage, 
ability,  etc.,  332-336 ;  on  army  en- 
listments, 386 ;  motion  on  the  colo- 
nie.<  adopting  govcmnjents,  S42,  343; 
argument  for  republican  government, 
legislatures  in  two  houses,  etc.,  344, 
846;  urges  education,  346;  praises 
Charles  Lee,  385 ;  seconds  R.  H.  Lee's 
resolutions  for  independence,  423 ; 
defends  the  resolutions,  424  ;  on  the 
committee  for  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 425 ;  head  of  board  of  war, 
426 ;  thought!*  on  the  cri.sis  at  band, 
436 ;  speech  for  uidcpcndeucc,  487 ; 
enthusiastic,  441,  442. 

On  the  articles  of  confederation 
(1776),  V.  12,  13;  favors  having  a 
regular  army,  25 ;  on  Sullivan,  40  ; 
one  of  committee  to  meet  Lord 
Howe,  41,  43;  Unable  to  see  true 
position  of  nrmy  mutters,  (38,  69  ;  good 
courage,  89 ;  undervalues  Washing- 
ton, 109,  110;  foolish  boasting,  176; 
bitterly  blames  Washington,  180, 181 ; 
spleen  toward  Washinston,  197  ;  sent 
to  France  to  succeed  Deane,  218 ;  ap- 
pointed minister  to  negotiate  pence 
(1779),  320,  327;  on  congress  as  a 
single  assembly,  446;  solo  negotiator 
of  peace  at  Paris,  468 ;  trouble  with 
Verpenues,  464,  406  ;  appointed  min- 
ister to  the  Netherlands,  527  ;  active 
and  energetic,  received  as  inini.-iter, 
627,  628 ;  joins  commissioners  for 
peace  in  Paris,  674  ;  views  and  course, 
B74, 576 ;  on  the  right  to  the  fisheries, 
B79  ,  signs  the  treaty,  680 ;  approves 
Washington's  advice,  vi.  94 ;  financial 
ctforis  in  Holland,  120  ;  letU'r  to  Bow- 
d<iin,  141  ;  minister  to  England,  meets 
King  George,  148;  interview  with 
William  Pitt,  149,  .Bu;  auggesu  re- 


taliation, 160;  opinions  on  the  new 
federal  constitution,  408 ;  retumi 
home  (1788),  464  ;  opinion  of  Jiffer- 
Bon  respecting,  404 ;  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Sutes,  468. 
Adams,  Samuel,  early  political  opinions, 
ii.  202,  263  ;  at  Boston  town-meeting 
(1764),  iii.  76,  77  ;  prepares  instruc- 
tions for  agenu  in  England,  78,  79 ; 
elected  to  Massachusetts  assembly, 
147  ;  reply  to  Bernard  as  to  power  of 
parliament,  166,  167;  character  of, 
167,  168;  clerk  of  assembly,  217;  OQ 
Bernard,  219;  forethought,"  230;  on 
the  billeting  act,  286;  manW  course, 
288;  letter  to  HillsboroiU'  ; 

strong  for  independence,  r, 

English  mena»'c  to  liben_>,  ■■-■■■  ,  i.  «r- 
less,  330  ;  evidence  at  to  treason,  .'?.'*2; 
on  grievances,  341  ,  strong  word-i.  S60, 
361 ;  on  Hutchinson's  course,  368, 
869 ;  head  of  committee  of  citizens  to 
Uuichinson,  876  ;  overawes  Hutchin- 
son after  the  massacre,  377  ;  proten 
against  prerogative,  404 ;  plans  corre- 
spondence and  union,  4iX> ;  «  rites  ol 
a  "  last  appeal,"'  406,  407 ;  urjie*  a 
committee  of  coi  rcf pondem-e,  418, 
419  ;  motion  to  appoint  comniitlce  nf 
twenty-one,  420;  report  of  vonimiltev, 
422,  423  ;  plans  for  union,  430  ;  pre- 
pares answer  to  Hutchint-otr,  432, 488; 
prepares  to  resist  iui|)ortutiou  of  tea, 
443  :  letter  to  Huwley,  444,446;  «rp«>« 
an  American  conj/ros,  416  ;  drafts  the 
ultiiuatum  of  America,  469  ;  position 
of,  to  be  punished,  476. 

In  Boston  town-meeting  (1774),  iv. 
6,  7 ;  on  Dickinson's  plan  for  delay, 
14  ;  endurance,  21  ;  delegate  to  coo- 
tiueiital  congress,  23;  In  town-njcct- 
in^,  25,  26 ;  influence  in  cungiet*.  66 ; 
advice  as  to  war,  77  ;  views,  122;  on 
spirit  of  the  colonists,  132;  at  the 
commemoration  of  the  Bostan 
sacre,  138,  134  ;  at  I.,exinguin, 
prophecy,  167;  delegate  to  ciiogi 
190;.  Hawlcy'g  advice  to,  472;  it^ 
nounces  KingGeorge  asatyniDt.316; 
labors  for  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, 316;  opposes  \\'il(ion'»  luotion, 
316  ;  on  army  enlistment-  :i"i  •  -.-..uis 
waiting  for  En(;lish  e- 
84i>;  on  sirppressing  auii  if 

crown,  848  ;  on  Howe's  mi»i)uii,  ».  7, 
6 ;  brave  spirit.,  88  ;  votes  for  "  pro- 
tection" from  Louis  XVI  -f 
to  add  Canada,  etc.,  to  I 
290;  approve!-  Wn»hinj;i-ii  -  ..■..■^s 
vi.  1>3,  94  ;  wishes  for  u  strung  po»- 
cnmicnt,  130  ;  Utter  to,from  E.  Ii.  Lot 
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(gainst  the  federal  constitutton,  87n  ; 
in  Massachusclta  state  convention 
(1783),  prives  eflicivnt  support  to  the 
constitution,  SUT,  3ttS,  401!,  404. 

'Address  of  the  People  of  Great  iiritain 
to  tlic  Inliabitants  of  America,"  Sir 
John  Duh-ymple's  pamphlet,  iv,  lliO. 

Ldmiralty  courts,  English,  in  the  colo- 
nics, ii.  80 ;  hated  bv  the  people,  649, 
05S;  iii.  147,  163,  205. 

ldmiralty  or  prize  courts,  instituted  by 
Massachusetts,  i\:  272. 

Lfiican  slavery.  Sec  Slavcrj'  and  Slave- 
trade. 

Iguesseau,  chancellor  of  France,  ii.  231. 

Ljiniillon,  duchess  of,  endows  a  hospital, 
ii.  140. 

lii-la-Chapelle,  congress  of,  ii.  311,  SI 2. 

Uabiiino,  De  Soto  enters,  i.  42  ;  first 
settlement  in,  ii.  191. 

llarcon,  Pedro  do,  discovers  the  Colora- 
do river,  i.  32  ;  explorations  of,  32,  ."J3. 

Jatsmaha  river,  in  Qeorgia,  ii.  280, 281, 
290. 
Albania,  a  name  of  B^st  New  Jersey,  i. 
S21. 

[Ibany,  New  Yorlt,  i.  490 ;  founded  (Fort 
Orange),  495 ;  siirrcndiTS  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 520;  congress  at  (1748),  ii.  333- 
338 ;  treaties  made  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions, 335 ;    memorial   us   to  raisinj; 
fund  for  defence,  336 ;  Indian  council 
at,    3fl8,    309;    congress    of   colonial 
coraml'isioners   (1764),   385;    result, 
886,  387  ;  soldiers  billeted  at,  452. 
nllieniarle  Colony,  i.  420.     Sec  Carolina, 
Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  iv.  51. 
^^Albcmarle,  duke  of.     See  Monk. 
^ftHlrxander,  James,  in  New  Voric,  ii.  254  ; 
^^K   proposes  grand  council  of  American 
^B.  deputies,  383. 

^H&icxander,  Sir  William,  attempts  scttle- 
^^^mcnts   in   Nova  Scotia,  i.  218,  219; 
sells  titles  of  nobility,  219. 

I  Alexander,   William,   earl   of    Stirling. 
See  Stirling. 
AJexandria,  Virgini.i,  congress  of  gov- 
emors  at,  recommends   taxation  by 
parliament,  ii.  410,  417;  good  wishes 
of  the  people  f<n'  Washington  on  his 
'    leaving'  for  New  York  (17Ki)),  vi.  470. 
Alficri,  worils  of  cheer  to  Washington, 
vi   469. 
Algnnkin  language,  tribes  i^peaking,  ii. 
r  »0-93.     Sec  Ked  Men. 
Allen,  Andrew,  ami  brothers,  go  over  to 
Howe,  v.  83,  84. 
Allen,  Ethan,  promises  a  regiment  of 
Green  .Mountain  Hoys  (1775),  iv.  143  ; 
in  command  of  the  same,  182 ;  crosses 
Lake  OliamphUu,  182;   takes  Ticun- 
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deroga,  183;  attempt  on  Montreal 
fails,  295 ;  sent  in  chains  to  Gn"!and, 
290.  • 

Allen,  Samuel,  of  London,  purchases 
claim  in  New  Hampshire,  ii.  56. 

Alloiier.,  Claude,  one  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries on  Lake  Superior,  ii.  160-152; 
with  Marquette,  162,  153. 

America,  first  English  settlement  in,  i. 
75 ;  population  of  the  twelve  oldi-st 
states  (16H8),  fi02;  new  English  na- 
tion in,  612,  613;  spirit  of  the  people, 
ii.  70,  71 ;  white  population  in  liriiish 
Amcrica,under  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne,  78;  tend'"ncy  towani  independ- 
ence in  the  colonies,  85 ;  population 
under  George  I.,  238 ;  great  prosperity 
of  the  colonies,  264,  266  ;  German 
emigration  large,  266;  Anglo-Saxon 
emigration.  320;  office  of  Atnerica  in 
human  progres.s,  ^^l^^. 

The  thirteen  colonies,  cliamctcr  of, 
ii.  327 ,  rights  of,  and  relation  to  the 
mother  country,  328 ;  protest  against 
parliamentary  prerogative,  347,  848; 
not  to  be  crushed,  361 ;  further  pro- 
po.flals  to  tax  America,  374,375;  course 
as  to  contest  with  the  I'Vench  in  Ohio, 
381-383;  commissioners  sent  to  Al- 
bany, New  York  (1754),  385,  886; 
treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  386 ; 
population,  v  hites,  negroes,  etc.,  389- 
891  ;  relations  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, 891-401 ;  plan  of  union  pio- 
poeed  by  Halifax,  411 ;  course  of,  as 
to  money,  etc.,  415;  crown  oliiccrs  in 
clamor  for  taxation,  417;  rule  as  to 
quartering  troops,  447,  448  ;  foreign 
officers  employed,  448 ;  roused  to  ac- 
tivity by  Pitt's  offers  and  mcasurcB, 
482,  483 ;  aid  Pitt  against  the  French, 
60();  prophecies  of  independence,  628; 
to  have  a  standing  army,  664  ;  iii.  83 ; 
loyalty  of  America,  34 ;  new  combina- 
tion of  trade  and  taxes  (1764),  73; 
circular  of  committee  on  correspond- 
ence, 79 ;  resolved  to  be  free  from 
taxes  by  England,  88,  89 ;  petitions 
to  parUament  refused  to  be  rect'ived 
(1765),  102-104;  general  opinion  as 
to  submission  to  stamp-tax,  106,  106  ; 
industry  of  all  kinds  restricted,  107, 
lOS ;  opinions  of  the  people  as  to 
rights  and  liberties,  116-118  ;  resolve 
to  resist  the  stamp-tax,  119;  union 
in  danger,  1 20 ;  royal  governors  take 
oath  to  carry  out  the  stamp-act,  1  ^8 ; 
non-importation  agreement,  189 ;  com- 
mittee of  intercolonial  corres|>ond- 
cnce,  159 ;  plan  for  permanent  union, 
162,     11)3;    all   of  one    mind,     164; 
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progrcTO  of  resisitanoe,  170;  union  t 
projected,  17;! ;  firm  in  resitttuncc, 
207,  208 ;  joy  at  repeal  of  ?Uiuii)- 
act,  214  ;  further  thought,  21(5 ;  prog- 
ress of  liberty,  229 ;  disputes  and 
dtsturbancvs,  230-234 ;  conejiiiitioii 
Elill  possible,  247-249 ;  dislike  of  the 
revenue  act,  2m,  262;  call  for  union, 
262 ;  new  tAxea  in  prospect,  268 ; 
oommissionera  of  revenue  call  for 
troops,  280 ;  temper  towaitl  parlia- 
ment, the  enemy,  281  ;  progress  of 
opinion,  286,  287  ;  Shelburnc's  fair- 
ness toward,  297 ;  petitions  rejected, 
S24  ;  the  agents  see  Hillsborough  to 
no  purpose,  326;  firraness,  840-341  ; 
suspend  trade  with  England,  343; 
resolve  on  non-importation,  848  ;  par- 
tial repeal  of  rcvinue  oct  promised, 
862  ;  take  a  stand  on  the  tea-duty, 
302 ;  non-im|>nrlat1on  agreements  fail 
through  New  York,  38(5,  387 ;  cry  for 
union  (December  1773),  408;  state 
of  (1774),  469;  union  in  spirit  and 
purpose,  iv.  18;  foundation  and  ex- 
tent of  rights,  65,  66;  sel  f-ileninl  to 
avoid  war,  76 ;  all  Protestant,  Rl ; 
firm  union  (1770),  106;  whole  conti- 
nent alarmed,  167;  love  for  the 
mother  country,  191,  192,  199;  the 
"  twelve  united  colonic*,"  204,  237  ; 
Georgia  makes  the  thirteenth,  244 ; 
Rhode  Island  and  others  send  out 
armed  vessels,  249 ;  question  at  is- 
sue with  England,  265 ;  ritumi  of 
the  poiuts  in  dispute,  260-269 ;  the 
people  demand  independence,  312, 
313;  ratify  independence,  v.  1 6 ;  need 
foreign  alliances,  16;  a  new  people 
and  nation  in  America,  imder  happy 
auspices,  vi.  474. 

"Americans,"  as  a  national  name,  lii. 
100 ;  bo|>es  and  expectations  as  Amer- 
icans, V.  281. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  i.  10. 

Ames,  Fisher,  supports  the  federal  con- 
stitution in  Massachusetts  state  con- 
vention, vi.  396,  399,  404. 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  sent  to  America,  ii. 
484  ;  conmiander  in-chief,  492  ;  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  49S  ;  reaches  Crown 
Point,  002;  lingers  there,  506;  falls 
to  support  Wolfe,  506 ;  takes  posses- 
sion of  Canada,  023 ;  sends  troops  to 
South  Carolina,  000 ;  offers  price  for 
Pontiac's  head,  iii.  49;  declines  com- 
mand at  Boston,  iv.  128;  advises  great 
increase  of  troops,  v.  225 ;  also  evacu- 
ation of  New  York,  282 ;  recommends 
forty  thousand  troops  for  1778  in 
America,  220,  282. 


Amidas  and  Barlow,  expcdilioti  to  (t># 
New  World,  uniler  Raleigh's  patent.  L 
69 ;  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  and  Vir 
giiiia,  09,  70. 

Amsterdam,  great  depot  for  oomiueroc, 
i.  478;  st«j>s  toward  treaty  of  ooas- 
merce  with  United  Sutcs,  v.' 848,  M4 ; 
the  i^esult,  346. 

Anabaptists,  i.  608.     See  Baptists. 

Anderson,  Captain,  at  Trenton,  v.  96. 

Andover,    Massachusetts,    rcraoiKU 
against  the  witch  prosecuttoDA,  tL  6S, 
66. 

Andre,  Major  John,  in  Philadelphia,  r. 
217;    British  adjutant-gcTieral.    I?8; 
in  correspondence  with   I' 
nold,  428;    meets  Amoi 
sets  off  by  land  for  Nc« 
taken  by  .^meriean  sooni  '  . 

letter  to  Washington,  4ui,  ;  .  ,  ...A 
and  conncted  as  a  spy,  48S ;  siilTen 
on  the  gallows,  437. 

Andros,  Edmund,  in  New  York,  t.  674  ; 
attempts  on  Connecticut  resisted, 
074,  075  ;   in    Mas'arhu-  <■■ 

emor-generul  of  New   1,  1 , 

oppressive  course    rdi-i  ;" 

Rhode  Island   and  Conn  T. 

088;  arrested  and   impii  •'. 

600;  govemor-gcDeral  at  Virginia, 
ii.  18. 

Angel,  Colonel,  good  eondiu-t  of,  t.  475. 

Anhalt  Zerbst,  piinco  of,  hires  out  troopi 
to  England,  v.  141,  222. 

Annajwlis,  originally  Port  Royal,  IB 
Nova  Scotia,  i.  19. 

Annapolis,  Maryland,  foundtnl,  i.  169; 
seat  of  government,  ii.  21  ;  the  brig 
Peggy  Stewart  destroyed  witJi  \iiv  Wa, 
iv.  71  ;  conveiitinn  in  ( 1 770),  S&S ; 
convention  of  deputies  from  the  staUii 
(178.1, 1786),  vi.  185.  195  ;  five  sUles 
appear,  Dickinson  chairman,  190, 
196;  cautious  rrport,  fix  Umo  and 
place  for  the  federal  convention,  194; 
state  convention  meets  in  (1788),4ll. 

Anne,  queen  of  England,  ii.  78 ;  proc- 
lainution  as  to  colonial  currency,  fU ; 
Iro<|Uoia  chiefs  visit,  199;  rlitr*  In 
the  slave-inuli',  2f;9. 

Anson's  expeJiiion  and  voyage,  H.  29S 

Anspacli,  margrave  of,  hires  iruc^  M 
England  (1777),  v.  140,  141. 

Aotinomians,  in  Massachusetts,  ^ui 
Anne  nulchinsnn,  i.  2C0. 

Appalachec,  bay  of,  ii.  IVi. 

Aranila,  Spanish  ambassador  ir>  Fran 
T.  12*»,  12";  views  as  lo  helping  ' 
United    States,     129;    counsels 
against    England,    ISS ;    macM  i<i 
Jay  in  Paii*,  n7i> ;  views  as  lo  gron 
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and  power  of  the  United  States,  tI 
67. 

Arbells,  name  of  ship  in  Wintbrop'B 
fleet,  i.  233. 

ArbuttiDot,  Admiral,  with  fleet  against 
Soutli  Cnrulinn,  v.  37ri ;  incapable, 
426;  succeeded  by  Graves,  516. 

Arcbdale,  quakcr  governor  of  Carolina, 
ii.  U,  12. 

Argall,  Samuel,  breaks  up  French  set- 
tlement on  Mount  Desert  Isle,  i.  lOS, 
100 ;  as  governor  of  Virginia,  arro- 
gant, greedy,  dishonest,  109,  1 10. 

iristocracy,  power  of  the  English,  in 
parliament,  ii.  472. 

Arkansas,  l)c  Soto  enters,  i.  1415. 

Arlington,  earl  of,  Virginia  given  to,  by 
Charles  II.,  452,  463. 

Annand,  Colonel,  v.  384 ;  bad  conduct 
of,  at  CamJen,  387. 

Armed  neutrality,  league  suggested  by 
Vergenne.«,  v.  346 ;  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, etc.,  agree,  346,  347 ;  empress 
of  Russia's  declaration,  303,  36S ; 
other  nations  join,  356 ;  Spain,  France, 
and  United  States  approve  principles 
of,  358 ;  the  Netherlands  join,  360. 
Armstrong,  General  James,  in  service  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  iv.  897, 
401  ;  at  Gcrmantown,  v.  193. 

■Armstrong,     John,     of     Pennsylvania, 
'    routes  the   Delawares   at    Kitluniug, 
ii.  454,  455  ;  in  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Uuquesne,  493,  496. 
Armstrong,  Major  John,  used  by  Gates, 
at  Newburg,  New  York,  vi.  71 ;  au- 
thor of  anonymous  addresses  to  the 
army,  71,  72. 
Army,  American,  number  and  condition 
^^    on  Long  Island  and  in  New  York,  v. 
^H   24,  25 ;  addition  of  volunteers,  26, 
^H   28 ;  Pennsylvania  regiments,  Mossa- 
^B    ohuscits  fiitbermen,  34;  safely  carried 
^B     to  New  York,  36-88;  sufferings  of, 
^V     34,  46;  spirited  attack  on  the  enemy, 
^1     46,  47  ;  plan  of  congress  for  enlist- 
^*      ments  defective,  51,  62;  course  pur- 
sued, 81  ;  in  New  Jersey,  148;  sup- 
ply of  arms  from  France,  148,  181  ; 
I    stores  at  Peekskill,   New    York,  de- 
strojed,  151  ;   number  under  Wash- 
inffton  (May  1777),  153;  troops  with 
Washinglou,  209,  210,  213  ;  sufferings 
at  Valley   Forge,  Pennsylvania,  212, 
213,  217,  218;  pay  in  paper  money, 
officers  to  receive  half  pay,  218. 
ComUtion  of,  v.  296,  297 ;  how  to 
n       be  raised  (1779),  318;  severe  straits 
H    in    the    winter    (1779,    1780),    334; 
^H   troops  from  North  and  South  Caro- 
^^    liua  join  Lincoln,  368;  condition  of, 


at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  424 ; 
without  pay,  destitute,  nearly  dis- 
solved, 443-445 ;  revolt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania tixx)ps,  451  ;  patient  sullerin^ 
of,  451,  452;  pitiable  condition,  458; 
ragged  and  barefoui,  490 ;  winter 
quarters  (1781,  1782),  525;  Wash- 
ington's high  praise  of,  661 ;  at  New- 
burg, New  York,  appeals  to  congress, 
vi.  59,  60  ;  debt  to,  and  half  pay,  62  ; 
anonymous  addresses  to,  71  ;  meet- 
ing of  the  ofBcers,  Washington's  ad- 
dress to,  and  result,  73-75 ;  action 
of  congress  respecting,  75 ;  war  at 
an  end,  77 ;  rightful  claims  of,  78 ; 
disbanded,  82 ;  go  home  without  a 
farthing  in  their  pockets,  83  ;  Wash- 
ington's hist  words  in  behalf  of,  68, 
84. 
Army,    Continental.     See    Continental 

Aitny. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  captain  of  volunteers, 

I  goes  to  camp  (1775),  iv.  170,  171  ;  to 
go  against  Ticonderogn,  173 ;  at  the 
capture  of,  by  Allen,  182 ;  on  Lake 
Champlain,  1 94  ;  in  command  of  ex- 
pedition to  Canada,  winter  of  1776, 
298  ;  arrives  near  Quebec,  301  ;  Brit- 
ish flotilla  surrendered  to  him,  301 ; 
is  wounded,  307 ;  in  Montreal,  381 ; 
exploits  on  Lake  Ohaniplain,  v.  59-61 ; 
angry  at  congress  for  non-promotion, 
148;  attack  on  Tr)'OD'e  force,  161; 
appointed  major-general,  162;  re- 
ward from  congress,  152;  bad  habits, 
offers  to  the  English  commander, 
tried  by  court-martial,  427  ;  gets  him- 
self appointed  to  command  of  West 
Point,  428  ;  correspondence  with  Clin- 
ton through  Andr6,  428 ;  letter  to 
Clinton  in  New  York,  430 ;  meets 
Andr^,  481  ;  price  of  his  treachery, 
431;  escapes  to  a  British  ship,  434; 
insolent  letter  to  Washington,  436 ; 
reward  of  his  base  deed,  437,  438  ; 
impudent  letters,  438;  sent  to  the 
Chesapeake  by  Clinton,  bunis  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  606 ;  sent  back  to 
New  York,  607  ;  plunders  and  bums 

,      New  London,  Connecticut,  607. 

'  Artaguetle,  daring  adventures  of,  and 

I       death,  ii.  234-236. 
Articles  of  war,  improved  code,  v  61. 
Ashe,  General,  Amerimn  troops  under, 

defeated  by  Colonel  Prevost,  v.  369. 
Ashley  (1740),  on  raising  revenue  by 

reducing  duty,  ii.  245. 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  I.  480.     So« 

Shaftesbury. 
Assanpink  Creek,  New  Jersey,  t.  104. 
Assicuti),  agreement  with  Spain  aB  to 
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the  slarc-traile,  ii.  200;  assigned  to 
the  South  Sea  CompanT,  270,  271. 

Atlee,  of  Pcnngylvania,  oa  Long  Island, 
New  York,  V.  30. 

AttakiiUa-kiilla,  Cherokee  chief,  ii.  517. 

Attucks,  Criiipus,  mulatto,  killed  id  Bos- 
ton massncro,  iii.  373,  374. 

Aubry,  brave  French  officer,  IL  494 ;  de- 
feated at  Niagara,  601  ;  in  New  Or- 
Icanii,  iii.  318,  3S2,  363. 

Augusta,  Georgia,  founded,  ii.  286 ;  re- 
covered from  the  Britub  by  Pickens, 
T.  600. 

Austria.     See  Joseph  IL 

Aralon,  Newfoundland,  i.  156. 

Ayer,  Samuel,  bravo  conduct  of,  ii.  197. 

Ayllon,  Dc,  with  two  ships,  soixes  In- 
dians for  Blares,  L  26 ;  further  enter- 
prise, 26. 


Bacallnos,  i.  12,  20. 

BnckwDodsmon,  west  of  the  Alleghanics, 
iv.  83,  81 ;  avenge  murders  by  the 
Indians,  84  ;  prowess  under  George 
R.  Clark,  v.  309-316. 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  i.  89 ;  intolerance  of, 
toward  Brownists  or  Independents, 
192;  views  on  colonization  and  church 
authority,  202,  203. 

Bacon,  Natliiiniel,  goes  to  Virginia,  i. 
469;  commands  forces  against  the 
Indians,  459, 460;  proclaimed  a  rebel, 
460;  elected  burgess,  460;  demands 
and  gets  a  commission,  461,  462; 
"  grand  rebellion  "  of ,  463  465 ;  death, 
466 ;  results  of  the  rebellion,  469. 

Baldwin,  in  the  federal  convention,  from 
Georgia,  vi.  250,  253 ;  on  limit  of 
slave  taxation,  325  ;  on  counting  the 
elcctoinl  votes,  340. 

Balfour,  Andrew,  murdered  bv  Fanning, 
V.  654. 

Balfour,  British  colonel  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  v.  479,  502. 

Ballot,  origin  of  vole  bv,  in  America,  i. 
228,  247. 

Baltimore,  George,  first  lord,  i.  165; 
colonizes  Newfoundland,  156;  obtains 
charter  for  Marylanii,  187;  death,  IBS. 

Baltimore,  Cccilius,  second  lord,  opposed 
by  Virginia,  i.  159  ;  character  of,  159; 
gentle  administration,  166,  166;  of- 
fers to  the  Puritans,  165;  pre-emp- 
tion right,  165,  161);  Ingle's  disturb- 
ance, 166 ;  Protestant  governor  ap- 
pointed, 167,  I8S;  in  England,  172; 
appoints  Fendall  his  lieutenant,  174; 
death  of  (1675),  438. 

Baltimore,  Charles,  third  lord,  i.  438; 


rule  in  Maryland,  439;  badly  used  b; 
James  II.,  44(1;  religious  troubles,  in- 
surrection in  Maryland,  etc.,  441  ;  bis 
claim  to  Delaware  resisted  by  the 
Dutch,  616;  dispute  with  Pennsylva- 
nia as  to  boundaries,  564. 

Baltimore,  fourth  lord,  becomes  a  Prot- 
estant, ii.  23. 

Baltimore,  Frederic,  sixth  lonl,  U.  896; 
character  of,  395 ;  rights,  inoonie, 
church  patronage  (17541,  396,  SV«. 

Baltimore  city,  spirit  of  (1774),  iv.  14, 
16;  hailed  as  a  model,  15;  women 
of,  and  Lafayette,  v.  606 ;  words  of 
Washington  to  the  people  of  (1789), 
Ti.  470. 

Bancroft,  Richard,  bishop  of  London 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  senti- 
ments of,  i.  197. 

Bancroft,  Edward,  of  Connecticut,  l>e- 
comes  a  spy  for  the  English,  v.  1 7,  1 8. 

Bank  of  North  America,  vi.  29 ;  success 
of,  123. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  first  begin- 
nings of,  V.  446 ;  provisions  of  char- 
ter, 666,  557  ;  Hamilton's  and  Morris's 
plans  for,  vi.  25,  26. 

Baptists,  in  Massachusetts,  i.  301  ;  per- 
secuted in  Massachusetts,  312;  in 
Virginia,  448 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  SOS, 
611 ;  views  of,  as  to  alliance  with  the 
state,  V.  164,  166, 

Barbadoes,  planters  from,  in  Carolina, 
i.  411. 

Barclay,  Robert,  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, i.  678. 

Barentson,  Willinm,  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembia,  i.  478,  479. 

Barlow.     See  Amidas. 

Barnard,  Sir  John,  ii.  244. 

Bamsfare  and  his  cannoneers,  at  Que- 
bec, iv.  306. 

Barnwell,  and  the  Tuscaroras  in  North 
Carolina,  ii.  204. 

Barrc,  Dc  la,  governor-general  of  Cana- 
da, ii.  176;  struggle  with  the  Iro- 
quois, 175,  176;  superseded,  176. 

Barr£,  Isaac,  good  conduct  of,  ii.  4S4, 
486;  with  Wolfe,  503;  wounded,  610; 
leaves  the  army,  iii.  66;  eloquent 
speech  In  parliament,  99-101 ;  on  the 
state  of  America,  334 ;  opposes  tak- 
ing away  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
477;  eulogizes  Montgomery  in  par- 
liament, iv.  309 ;  in  parliament,  v. 
64 ;  supports  the  motion  to  stop  the 
war  against  the  Unitetl  States,  630. 

Barrett,  ('olonel  I.,  at  Concord,  Uas«a- 
chuselts,  iv.  168. 

Barrington,  chancellor  of  the  eicheq- 
uer,  ii.  636;  military  secretary  (1774), 
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opinion  as  to  oouqucrinf;  AmcricA,  iv. 
97;  calls  for  twenty -fire  thousand 
troops  against  America,  and  sava  the 
idea  of  taxation  is  given  up,  286  ;  de- 
clares it  a  necessity  to  hire  merce- 
naries, 367;  views  as  to  Americnn 
war,  V.  22  ;  address  to  the  king,  283. 

Barton,  William,  author  of  pamiihlet  on 
powers,  etc.,  of  congress,  vi.  20. 

Barton,  Colotiel  William,  captures  Brit- 
ish general  Prescott,  near  New()ort, 
Rhode  Island,  y.  156. 

Bath,  earl  of,  ii.  624. 

Bauni,  Colonel,  expedition  against  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  v.  171  ;  total  de- 
feat and  death,  172,  173. 

Baxter,  George,  brings  charter  to  Rhode 
Island,  i.  303  ;  drafts  petition  to  gov- 
ernor of  Niyv  Nethcrland,  614,  616. 
iaxtcr,   Riclurd,  L  690,  696 ;   on  sla- 
very, ii.  277. 

Bayard,  John,  in  tovn-mecting  in  Phila- 
delphia, iv.  420. 

Baylor,  Colonel,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
V.  99 ;  light-horse  of,  slaughtered  by 
the  British,  288. 

Bcauchanip,  Lord,  friend  to  America, 
iii.  320,  344,  386. 

Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  v.  367  ;  capitu- 
lates, 379. 

Beaujeu,  naval  commander  in  La  Salle's 
expedition,  ii.  170;  jealousy  and  ill 
behavior,  171, 172  ;  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
422  ;  falls  in  battle,  422. 

Beauninrchais,  Comtc  dc,  iv.  38 ;  in 
England,  361  ;  interview  with  Arthur 
Lee,  301  ;  in  Paris,  recommends  help- 
ing the  Amcricuns,  361 ;  communica- 
tion to,  from  Vergenncs,  371 ;  offer  to 
Dcane,v.  18;  ulid^e,»^toMaurepas,li^'-r 
^au-SiSjour,  fort  at,  taken,  ii.  42S..'  ^ 
okford,  W.,  in  parliament.,  ^4  %J^ 
taxing  America,  iii.  99 ;  in  u-fjiic  of 
commons,  1S6  ;  sensible  word'.ii»523, 
32fl;  prints  American  lettcr.s,  343; 
views  of,  344. 

Bedford,  duke  of,  colonial  minister,  ii. 
331 ;  ability  and  character,  331,  332; 
resiims,  368;  views  aa  to  peace  with 
Fr.ince,  540;  privy  seal,  656;  in  the  j 
ministry  (1763),  iii.  63  ,  c-ontost  with 
(icorge  III.,  125;  prot?Pts  against  re- 
peal of  stamp-act,  2'iO,  211;  in  the 
bouse  of  lords,  246 .  with  Rocking- 
ham, 288 ;  the  coalition  ministry  fails, 
269;  hi->  party  joins  the  ministry, 
267 ;  advises  to  ship  American  trai- 
tors to  Ensjland,  330.  332. 
iford,  0.,  of  Pc'awnre,  in  federal 
convention,  vi.  "io ;  rails  at  Georgia, 
263 ;  on  natj'.inal  legislation,  270. 


Beckmnn,  Dutch  licutenant-govcmor  on 
the  Delaware,  i.  516. 

Behmus's  Heights,  v.  182. 

Behring,  V.,  discovers  North-west  Amer- 
ica, ii.  303. 

Belcher,  governor  of  Jlossachusctts,  ii. 
245 ;  accepts  a  salary  br  annual  vote, 
252 ;  in  New  Jersey,  398  ;  chief  jus- 
tice at  Halifax  approves  exiling  Aca- 
diana,  430,  4;il. 

Delgium,  and  peace  of  Utrecht,  ii.  208 ; 
sends  an  agent  to  the  United  States 
U783),  vi.  58. 

Bellin;:hara,  Richard,  i.  223 ;  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  375,  376. 

Bellomont,  governor  of  New  York,  ii. 
40,  41 ;  governor  of  Massachusetts,  68. 

Bcnnet,  Richard,  governor  of  Virginia, 
i.  147;  enters  .Maryland,  and  takes 
possc*!<ion  of  government,  171. 

Bennington,  Vermont,  wrongs  of,  iii. 
119,  120. 

Benton,  Egbert,  in  New  York  legisla- 
ture, moves  calling  a  state  convention 
on  the  federal  coustitutiun,  vi.  456. 

Bentliam,  Jeremy,  v.  21,  22. 

Berkeley,  Bishop  Georgia  noble  charac- 
ter, ii.  266 ;  at  Bermuda,  207 ;  resi- 
dent of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  267  ; 
disappointed  as  to  his  great  univer- 
sity, 267 ;  returns  home,  interest  in 
American  progress,  267 ;  prophecy  in 
verse,  267. 

Berkeley,  Lord  John,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietaries of  Carolina,  i.  408 ;  obtains 
grant  in  New  Jersey,  620 ;  .sells  West 
New  Jersey  to  the  Quakers,  546. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, i.  139,  140;  introduces  re- 
forms,  140,  141 ;  elected  by  burgess- 
es, 160  ;  agent  in  England,  445,  446 ; 
salary  as  governor,  4411 ;  dislikes  edu- 
cation, etc.,  451  ;  establishment,  466  ; 
refuses  to  protect  frontiers,  468 ;  ac- 
tion in  Bacon's  case,  461,  462;  takes 
flight,  463  ;  sav^e  ferocity,  467,  468 ; 
Censured  and  removed,  468;  death, 
468. 

Bermudas,  grunted  to  Virginia  in  third 
charter,  i.  104. 

Bernard,  Francis,  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  enlarging  royal  power,  ii.  629 ; 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  531 ;  plans 
for  subduing  the  colonies,  iii.  64  ;  se- 
cret advice  to  the  ministry,  79,  80 ;  ad- 
vice as  to  colonial  subjection,  93,  94  ; 
address  to  the  legislature,  112,  113; 
frightened,  139,  feurs  trouble,  147; 
calls  for  submL'sion,  173  ;  elated,  217  ; 
altercation  with  the  assembly,  217, 
218;  advises  cucrcioD,  2;;2;  naviga* 
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tion  and  biUcling  acts,  234,  285  ;  ad- 
vice and  course,  248 ;  anxious  for 
trcops,  270,  2tii<i;  plots  with  Hill«- 
borimgh  against  liberty,  287,  288  ;  to 
be  made  licutcnant-govcmor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 289,  295;  course  toward  the 
town-meeting,  290 ;  duplicity,  296 ; 
aslts  to  iiavc  troops  quartered  in  Bos- 
ton, 309;  absconds,  :i  1 2 ;  urges  for- 
feiture of  Massachusetts  charter,  ,'^14 ; 
schemes  and  plans,  3i)2 ;  unmasl<ed, 
848;  recalled,  349;  laat  efforts,  ,'J49, 
350;  mean  character,  goes  to  Eng- 
Uind,  SCI. 

Bcrnstoff,  Danish  prime  minister  (1779, 
1780),  V.  .SOI,  869. 

Beverley,  Robert,  suppresses  insurrec- 
tion in  Virginia,  i.  466,  467. 

Biart,  Jesuit  missionary  among  the  Ca- 
nibaa  in  Maine,  i.  20. 

Biddle,  Nicolas,  United  Slates  navy 
oRiccr,  V.  51 ;  brave  light  in  the  Ran- 
dolph, 222. 

Bienville,  brother  of  Iborrille,  ii.  188, 
19D ;  in  Mobile,  194  ;  again  in  Louisi- 
anil,  2o4-237 ;  appealed  to  in  Paris, 
iii.  yi6. 

Bilikcr  of  Amsterdam,  i.  479. 

Billcrica,  countryman  frc>iu,  tarred  and 
feathered  in  Boston,  iv,  134;  the 
matter  remembered  afterward,  162. 

Billeting  troops  in  America,  iii.  105, 
239  ;  rctiiatcd  in  New  York,  236 ;  and 
in  South  Carolina,  236 ;  a  grievance, 
276. 

Dlttckfoot  Indians,  ii.  90. 

Black.4.     Sec  Negroes. 

Klacketonc,  Kcv.  William,  I  223. 

Blaekstonc,  8ir  William,  in  parliament, 
iii.  rJ5. 

Blair,  Ucv.  James,  commisaary,  secures 
establishment  of  William  and  Mary 
college,  Virginia,  ii.  18. 

Blake,  .loseph,  leads  colony  to  South 
Carolina,  i.  4  3 1 . 

Bland,  liieliard,  prepares  petition,  etc., 
iii.  285 ;  declines,  in  oon8e<|uencc  of 
ago, p:oin|^  to  congress  (1776),iv.  264; 
in  Virginia  convention,  415. 

Bland,  Theodore,  in  congi'ess,  debate  on 
revenue  (luestion,  vi.  63  ;  proposes 
ordinance  for  forming  new  statei, 
81. 

Blasphemy  punished  in  Uassachusett«, 
i.  312. 

Blathwaytc,  one  of  commissioncra  for 
ttadc  and  plantations,  ii.  73. 

Bliss,  Theodore,  at  the  '*  Boston  massa- 
crf,"  iii.  374. 

Block,  Adriacn,  explores  along  the  coast 
of  North  America,  i.   189,  19u  ;  soils 


through    Ilellgate,   and   ascends   liw 
Connecticut  river,  489. 

Blommaert,  Samuel,  i.  498. 

Bloody  Brook,  massacre  at,  by  the  In- 
dians, i.  aw. 

Blouin,  Uaniel,  agent  of  IlUnois,  iii.  447. 

Board  of  trade  and  plantations  (1696), 
il.  73,  74;  wishes  to  reduce  all  the 
colonies  to  de])eiidence  on  tiie  gov- 
ernment, 78,  79;  monopoly  of  colo- 
nial trade,  80 ;  loses  inliii'  -  ■■  <  -s  ; 
report   on    colonial   cui>  ; 

plans  a  scheme  for  rcvcii.  _  .-•'; 
its  course  produces  trouble  and  con- 
fusion, 829 ;  Ualirax  at  itj<  liead,  340; 
great  meeting,  362  ;  bill  to  re«trais 
paper  currency,  367  ;  echcroe  for  con- 
trolling America,  368 ;  new  powers, 
870 ;  Dinwiddle's  report  to,  878; 
puslica  its  Iaw8,  400,  410;  mcrcitm 
to  the  Acadians,  434  ;  on  militaiy 
efforts  in  the  colonics,  446 ;  obtain* 
a  permanent  army,  444 ;  ad' 
taxing  Ameiica,  532 ;  works  tbroi 
the  admiralty  courts,  668  ;  appruW 
Pratt's  view;!,  667. 

Charles  Townshcnd  first  lord  of 
trade (1763),  with  iucrca<^ed  |)ower, ui. 
80;  8bclbumcat  the  head  of  the  boaid, 
40 ;  Hillsborough  at  the  head,  M  ; 
infamous  order,  133  ;  opposes  coloni- 
zation in  Illinois,  231,  282. 

Board  of  war,  appointed  at  Washing- 
ton's desire,  John  Adams  at  its  head, 
iv.  425  ;  executive  board  of  war,  8t» 
in  nuinlwr,  v.  210. 

Board  of  customs,  established  for 
i(»,  iii.  251,  256. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  secretary  of  slate  Ui 
England,    ii.    44,   46 ;    character  of, 

I9y,  200. 
an,  William,  a|;ent    for 

ii.    347,    356,    867;   dl 
l)Wb.se  an  Epinoopalian,  568. 

Bonvou'loir,  agent  of  France  in  Ami 
(1775),  iv.  860 ;  conference  with  •*■ 
oret  c<oii.'mittee  in  Philadelphia,  Sti; 
reports  tt>  the  French  minister,  3t!. 
863. 

Book,  the  6r»t  printed  in  North  Amer- 
ica, i.  280. 

Boone,  Daniel,  in  Kentucky,  advcnlurr* 
of,  iii.  355-3i'7,  393  ;  in'  1773,  iv.  84; 
adventures  in  1775,  196,  190;  death 
and  charactei  ot,  196. 

Boone,  Thomas  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, iii.  66. 

Boonesborough,  Kentucky,  1».  IPf, 

Boscawen,  Admir.^l,  ii.  419,  42v>,  440; 
French  ships  captiired  by  Howe,  oo 
bis  order,  420 ;  at  LiOiu.*burg,  484, 486. 
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Bossuct,  J.  B.,  bishop  of  Meaux,  ii., 
269  ;  juslilie8  slavery,  v.  405. 

Boston,  Ma^isacliuBults,  (uundvd,  i.  223, 
224 ;  equips  privateers,  380 ;  action 
on  the  iicfosr^iun  of  William  and 
Mary,   5'J9,   G'lO ;    increases  in   pros- 

Iperitj  and  impoilance,  ii.  264,  205  ; 
resists  impressment,  31)  ;  political 
excitement  in,  S48 ;  elects  (Mis  to 
the  assembly,  549  j  roused  by  Otis, 
B60,  5(51  ;  town-meeting  (17(i3),  iiL 
84  ;  spirit  of,  77  ;  feeling  at  the  May 
meeting  (1765),  IIU;  riot  in,  about 
the  stamp-act,  13.1-137  ;  rejoices  over 
repeal  of  the  act,  214;  ur;;cs  union, 
217;  the  press  in,  261,  282;  town- 
meeting,  264;  rio',  (June  1768),  289, 
290 ;  commissioners  of  revenue  with- 
draw from,  2'.tO ;  (own-meetin?  aud 
^  Governor  Bernard,  290 ;  report  of 
H    the  crown  oflicers,  291  ;  instructions 

■  to  a!,'cnt.<i,  291,  292. 

^1        Denounced  in  England  as  insolent, 

■  iii.   296;  to  he  punished,  298,  301  ; 
"     agr<!e3    not    to    import,    299 ;    town- 

mcetiu!.',  307,  308;  action  of,  308, 
809;  judicious  course,  311  ;  two 
resiinents  of  troops  land,  312;  dis- 
putes as  to  quartering,  313;  strange 
— "Slion  for  troops,  314;  ciiy  to  be 
sjised,  324;  character  of  (1768), 
327-329;  firm,  831;  enforces  non- 
importation agreement,  359  ;  "  ap- 
peal to  the  world,"  3B0 ;  troops  iu- 
tctivc,  361  ;  troops  supplied  with 
ammunition,  369 ;  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, 870,  371  ;  disputes  with  the  sol- 
diers, 371,  372  ;  fifth  of  March, 
"  Boston  massacre,"  372-375  ;  town- 
meeting,  376 ;  demands  withdrawal 
of  troops,  376 ;  council's  advice  and 
JJutehinson's  submission,  378  ;  funer- 
al of  the  victims,  378 ;  instructions 
to   representatives,  379 ;   town-meet 

•  ing's  action,  447,  448;  the  tea  must 
go  back,  450,  451 ;  watch  kept  by 
Uic  people,  451-453 ;  great  public 
meeting',  455 ;  resolves  that  the  tea 
shall  not  be  landed,  456  ;  port  bill, 
debate  in  the  house  of  commons,  471- 
474  ;  in  the  lords',  475. 

Port  bill,  how  received  (1774),  Iv. 
B,  6  ;  town  committees  meet  in,  6,  7  ; 
the  tea  not  to  be  paid  for,  6  ;  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  colonies,  7  ;  firm  and 
watchful,  9 ;  willing  to  suffer,  14 ; 
blockade,  1 0 ;  effects  of  this  else- 
where, 20 ;  people  to  be  fired  on,  if 
Gage  choose:!,  20 ;  trials  to  be  in 
England,  21  ;  more  troops  ari-ive,  22, 
28  ;  the  people  finn,  23  ;  town-meet- 


ing, 24,  25  ;  generous  sympathy  mani- 
fested toward  Boston,  28,  29 ;  com- 
mittuc  consult  the  towns,  45,  46 ; 
townmccting,  49 ;  three  counties  meet 
in  convention,  52  ;  syinpalhy  of  con- 
gress, 71  ;  gland  endurance  of,  96, 
96;  help  received,  131,  132;  be- 
havior of  English  troops,  134  ;  Bos- 
ton and  environs  watched  by  Europe, 
151 ;  besieged  by  the  Americans,  166 ; 
British  officers  shut  in,  angry  and 
slanderous,  172;  inhabitants  allowed 
to  go  out  on  Gage's  pledge,  which  ia 
not  kept,  172;  skirmish  near  East 
Boston,  193  ;  affair  on  Grape  Island, 
198  ;  hills  around,  214  ;  sufferings  of 
the  inhabitants,  240 ;  Briti.sh  truo'ps 
in,  during  the  winter,  325  ;  abandoned 
in  a  hurry  by  Uowe,  329,  380  ;  joy  in 
the  city,  330. 

Convention  of  states  held  in  (1780), 
v.  446,  447  ;  movements  in  (1785),  vi. 
139  ;  calls  for  increase  of  powers  for 
congress,  etc.,  139  ;  state  convention 
in,  on  the  federal  convention,  397  ; 
rejoicings  over  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States, 
40(i. 

Botetourt,  Lord,  governor  of  Virginia, 
iii.  2BS ;  arrives,  good  impressions, 
321,  322 ;  promises  as  to  the  repeal 
of  the  revenue  act,  863  ;  death,  392. 

Boudiuot,  Elia.":,  sends  Washington's  cir- 
cular letter  to  American  ministers 
abroad  (1783),  vi.  97;  address  to 
Wa.shington,  102,  103;  in  the  first 
congress  (1789),  468. 

Boulter,  primate  of  the  Irish  church,  Ii. 
265. 

Boundaries  of  the  United  States  (1782), 
question  of,  v.  825,  647,  563  ;  dis- 
cussed by  the  peace  comniissitmcrs, 
574,  575;  how  settled,  570-578. 

Bou(|Uct,  Colonel  Henry,  march  ajrainst 
the  Indians  and  success  (1763),  iii.  48, 
49;  expedition  among  Indians  on  the 
Ohio,  87,  88. 

Rourdonnais,  La,  schemes  of,  ii.  302. 

Bowdoin,  James,  in  the  council  of  Mas- 
saehusctts,  iii.  432, 485 ;  letter  lo,  from 
Franklin,  iv.  130;  president  of  the 
legislative  couneil,  242 ;  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  vi.  139;  recommends 
the  federal  convention,  189;  reply  to 
objections  of  Gerry,  etc.,  146,  147; 
wise  and  humane  course,  200,  201 ;  in 
the  state  convention  on  Uic  federal 
constitution,  396;  supports  the  con- 
stitution, 401.  4(14. 

Bowler,  M.,  speaker  of  Rhode  Island 
assembly,  iv.  6. 
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Boyle,  Robert,  i.  376. 

Braukett,  Aane,  her  brave  ciploil,  i. 
391. 

Bradilouk,  Edward,  sent  to  America  ne 
gencral-io-chicf,  ii.  412;  arrive.s  with 
troops,  410;  rceomincnds  pBrlismcn- 
tary  taxation,  4 1 1),  4 1 7  ;  plans  against 
the  French  in  the  Ohio  valley,  4ia, 
420;  "low  iidvancc,  4211,  421; 'defeat 
and  death,  422-424. 

Bradford,  William,  governor  of  Plj-m- 
oulh  cnlonv,  i.  210,  211;  welcomes 
Winllirop,  244,  246. 

Brad:<treet.  Colonel  John,  provisions 
Oswego,  New  York,  ii.  452;  captures 
and  razes  Fort  Frontenac,  41)1  ;  expe- 
dition and  treaty  with  the  Indians,  iii. 
85. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  sent  by  Massachu- 
setts to  England,  i.  370 ;  on  the  king's 
prerogative,  379 ;  gorenior  of  Uassa- 
chusctts,  699. 

Braintrec,  Massachusetts,  town  of,  on 
the  courts  of  admiralty,  iii.  147. 

Brandywine,  battle  of  the,  defeat  of  the 
Americans,  v.  177-179. 

Brinl,  Jojcpli,  .Miihawk  chief,  in  Eng- 
hnd,  pi'omiscs  help  a;:ainst  Amcri- 
cans,  iv.  .S28 ;  ready  for  war,  r.  142. 
143;  with  the  Mohawks,  ine. 

nrattlclioroiigh,  Vermont,  ii.  228. 

Hray,  Rev.  Thoma.s,  commisSHry  of  the 
bislioj)  of  London,  leal  for  the  church 
of  England  in  America,  ii.  21,  22. 

Brearly,  D.,  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  fed- 
eral convention,  vi  227,  383;  on  the 
committee  of  eleven,  33 1. 

Brcbcuf,  Jesuit  missionary,  !l.  189;  mar- 
tyrdom, 14B. 

Breed's  Hill,  near  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
iv.  214;  occupied  by  Prcscoll,  215; 
the  seventeenth  of  June  177.'>veryhot, 
217;  state  of  the  defences,  218.  221 ; 
how  the  battle  w.is  fought,  221-228; 
number  of  men  in  the  engagement, 
223  ;  first  attack  by  the  enemy,  223 ; 
attack  on  the  redoubt,  224 ;  how  re- 
ceived, 224  ;  Brltj-ih  recoil  at  the  rail 
fence,  22.^  ;  second  attack  on  the  re- 
doubt by  Pigol,  22r>;  driven  back, 
226 ;  tenible  scene,  228 ;  thlnl  attack, 
227 ;  powder  gives  out  and  Trcscott 
retreats,  227,  228;  creat  loss  of  Iho 
British,  22'i ;  Amorican  loss,  229,  2S0 ; 
British  and  American  opinions  on  the 
battle,  2^1. 

Bressani,  Jesuit  mLssionary,  sufrcrings 
of,  ii.  143. 

Breton,  Cape.     .See  Cape  Breton. 

Breukelen  ferry,  i.  618. 

Brevard,  Epbraim,  iv.  197. 


Brewer,  of  Walllm-n,  propose*  ctpcdU 
ti(m  against  Quebec,  it.  I7a,  174. 

Brewster,  William,  of  Scrooln,  i.  ISt; 
ruling  elder  of  Puritans  who  go  t» 
Holland,  199. 

Brevniann,  Colonel,  goes  to  Baom's  belp, 
v.  171 ;  retreats,  172. 

Brickett  and  Bridge  at  Bunker  Hill,  ir, 
217. 

Broglie,  Count  de,  in  favor  of  I'nited 
Slates  against  England,  r.  20,  21 ;  in- 
timates a  willingnci-s  to  go  to  Ameri- 
ca on  certain  conditions,  12(1, 

Bromtield,  murders  Ledvard,  r.  607. 

Brooke,  Lord.  i.  258,  264. 

Brooklield,  Massachusetts,  burned,  L 
389. 

Brooklyn,  Connecticut  (1774).  !v.  28. 

Brooklyn,  Lon?  Island,  New  York,  how 
fortified  (1778),  v.  24;  Howe's  plin 
of  attack.  29 ;  evnctiated  by  order  of 
Washington,  36-88. 

Brooks,  John,  of  Reading,  Massachu- 
setts, leads  the  rainutcmen  at  Coo- 
cord,  iv.  162;  at  Hunker  Hill.  'Jl»; 
colonel,  at  White  Ploins,  New  York, 
V.  74;  with  OencMil  Gales,  18!#,  189; 
in  the  state  convention  on  llie  fuJcTtt 
constitution,  vi,  S9fi,  "99, 

Broom,  Jacob,  of  Pelawnre.  in  the  fed- 
eral convention,  vi.  3J6,  :t27. 

Broughlon,  of  .Mai  blelii'ad,  Maisarhu. 
Bctt-s,  cruises  against  British  veaMili, 
iv.  250. 

Brown,  John,  of  Pittslicld,  Massacba- 
setts,  letter  to  S.  Adaius  and  Warren, 
iv.  143;  major,  goes  to  ■"certain  llw 
state  of  Canada,  391 ;  exci'llcnl  »fii- 
ocr,  295 ;  at  capture  of  Fort  Chambijr, 
29(1;  Hi  taking  of  ti-Jtl>«<-,  806;  ex- 
ploits of,  V.  182,  I  S3. 

Browne,  John  and  t^auiuel,  efaurvh  of 
England  men.  i.  22S ;  for  u»iftc  ibt 
liturgy  in  Mas.*achusett»,  Khippxl  \>»A 
to  Enzland  as  "'  factious,"  etc.,  iSt, 
229. 

Browne,  Robert,  founder  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, i.  187,  188. 

BroKTiists.    See  Independent*. 

Brunswick,  Maine,  burned,  ii.  219. 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  negutiation  with, 
for  troops  to  serve  in  .America.  i». 
860;  character  of  Ferdinand,  Si'', 
851  ;  terms  of  agreement,  851  ;  num. 
bcr  furnished.  351,  352;  mlserahls 
career  of  the  duke,  352. 
Bryan,  fieorgc,  v.  412,  418, 
Buckc,  chaplain  of  Uie  Somer  Inlanib, 

i.  101. 
Buckingham,  duke  of,  obtains  grant  «f 
country  on  the  Amazon,  i.  219;  \nti- 
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Ugac;  of,  881 ;  a  "  Doblc  baffoon." 
681. 
Buckniinster,  WillUin,  at  Bunker  Hill, 
iv.  221. 
lufortl,  Colonel,  in  South  Carolina,  t. 
S7S ;  defeated  b;  Tarleton,  and  lueu 
m»»e«ered,  878. 

ull,  Uciiry,  gorcroor  of  Rhode  Island 
(ifiSD),  i.  mm. 

Itullilt,  Tboiua^,  brave  Virginian,  ii.  494. 

Uullock,  Archibald,  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, iv.  392. 

Bunker  Ilill,  ir.  214 ;  British  design  to 
fortify,  anticipated,  214;  Putnam 
wishes  to  raiw  intrcnchments  on,  217, 
218 ;  the  battle  under  Prescott  fought 
on  Breed's  Hill,  218-2aO. 
iurgcsses,  house  of,  Virginia,  meet  with 
governor  and  council  in  the  fir.st  colo- 
nial assembly,  i.  112;  Washington 
elected  a  member,  ii.  497.  See  Vir- 
ginia. 

Burgoyne,  John,  major-general,  with 
Howe,  charoeter  of,  iv.  12!»;  arrives 
in  Boston,  1U3,  204;  remark  on  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  220;  m  Quc- 

■  bec,  ."iSO;  helps  to  plan  northern 
campaign,  V.  143;  promises,  147;  at 
Quebec,  suiwrgedes  Carleton,  157, 
168;  is  to  form  junction  with  Howe, 
168;  address  to  the  Indians,  IS8, 
159;  prockmation  at  Crown  Point, 
169, 16'P ;  move^  against  Ticandei-oga, 
160;  fort  taken,  lUU,  101 ;  at  White- 
ball,  lOo  ;  mistakes  bis  way,  lOo,  164  ; 
on  Indian  enormity,  104  ;  reaches  the 
Hudson  river,  170,  171 ;  sends  an 
expedition  against  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, 171;  dilGcuUies  of,  increase, 
173;  crosses  the  Uudsun,  number  of 
troops,  1S2;  advance  movements, 
183;  bad  condition  of  affairs,  186, 
180 ;  atUcked  by  the  Americans,  188, 
189;  retreats,  189;  is  surrounded, 
19<J;  terms  of  surrender,  190,  191; 
mean  behavior,  goes  to  England,  222 ; 
effect  of  his  surrender  on  i  ranee,  244. 
Burke,  Edmund,  on  English  cruelty  to 
the  Aoadi.in<,  ii.  434 ;  agrees  with 
the  board  of  trade,  630 ;  with  Rock- 
ingham, lit  \'i<\  i;<l;  holds  to  the 
supremacy  of  parliament,  186;  first 
speech,  187  ;  argument  and  speeches, 
195 ;  speech  in  hoase  of  commons, 
206;  on  the  act  of  narigation,  212; 
course  on  taxing  -America,  243 ;  in 
the  house,  252;  some  gnunbling  of, 
260;  attack  on  Lonl  Camden,  823; 
on  American  traitors,  333 ;  xurcasm 
on  the  troops  in  Boston,  378 ;  attacks 
BilUborough,    385;    uo    the   Boston 
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port  bill,  472;  oration  on  taxing 
America,  478,  479;  relation  to  the 
aristocracy,  4  79 ;  in  parliament  from 
Bristol  (1775),  iv.  91  ;  agent  of  New 
York,  108;  talks  with  Franklin,  138; 
plan  of  conciliation,  140;  8|)eecb, 
140-142;  plan  rejected,  142;  bill 
to  remove  taxation  of  America,  287 ; 
praises  Montgomery,  309 ;  thinka 
colonies  unable  to  resist  thi;  power  of 
England,  341;  in  parliament  {llld}, 
r.  63-65 ;  on  the  war  against  the 
colonics,  144;  denounces  using  the 
red  men,  109;  urges  making  peace 
(1778),  224 ;  supports  motion  for 
stopping  the  war  against  the  United 
States  (1782).  530;  letter  to  Frank- 
lin, 630 ;  position  and  claims,  534 ; 
views  of,  545,  546;  liberal  opinion 
toward  Americans,  vi.  43. 

Burke,  William,  on  l>alauce  of  power  in 
America  (1700),  ii.  52.5. 

Buniet,  William,  governor  of  New  York, 
ii.  221,  263;  active  on  the  frontiers, 
221,  222;  course  of,  as  governor,  253  ; 
transferred  to  Mas.^achuselts,  253. 

Burr,  Aaron,  at  nincti'cn,  in  the  Canada 
expedition,  iv.  298 ;  brave  in  the 
fight,  806;  in  New  York,  v.  45;  in 
New  York  politics,  vi.  407. 

Burroughs,  George,  executed  for  witch- 
craft, ii.  63. 

Bushc,  "Case  of  Great  Biiiain  and 
America,"  iii.  863 ;  attacks  Grcn- 
ville,  308. 

Bushy  Run,  battle  at,  iii.  49. 

Bussy,  minister  to  London,  ii.  538-540. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  it  450-458;  congratu- 
lates Pitt,  472;  in  the  cabinet,  S35 ; 
secretary  of  state,  580 ;  prime  minis- 
ter (1762),  660;  resigns,  iii.  80  ;  re- 
treats to  the  country,  53,  50 ;  asked 
to  aid  Bedford  and  Grenville,  201. 

Butler,  Colonel  John,  his  rangers  and 
Six  Nations  warriors,  v.  167,  168; 
slaughter  of  the  whites  at  Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania,  279,  280. 

Butler,  Pierce,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
foleral  convention,  supports  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  vi.  215,  222  ;  on  represen- 
tation, 257  ;  on  fugitive  slave  law,  309, 
310;  I'liited  StaU'S  sctiator,  467. 

Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  killed  at  the 
Wyoming  Valley  mastacre,  v.  280. 

Buttrick,  Major  John,  at  the  battle  of 
Concord  (1775),  iv.  161,  182. 

Buzzard's  Bay,  Gosnold's  Hope,  i  80. 

Byllinge,  Edward,  i.  546,  647 ;  bis 
claims  resisted,  551. 

Byron,  Admiral,  sueocc<ls  Lonl  Howe, 
'v.  286 ■.  in  the  West  Indies,  372. 
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"  Cabal  "  of  Conway,  Gates,  and  Mifflin, 
V.  210,  211. 

Cabot,  John,  discovers  continent  of 
America,  i.  10. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  ocorclics  for  north- 
west passage  to  Cathay,  i.  11,  12; 
enters  the  service  of  Spain,  13  ;  in 
England  again  n9  grand  pilot,  61  ; 
scheme  of  search  fur  north-east  pas- 
sage, 62  ;  death  of,  62. 

Cabrillo.  expedition  of,  i.  .^7. 

Caciqncj!,  in  Carolina,  i.  418,  419. 

Cadillac,  La  Motte,  governor  of  Macki- 
naw, ii.  183,  1S6;  governor  of  Lou- 
isiana, partner  of  Cruzat,  226. 

Cttdwaladcr,  General  J.,  v.  79,  95; 
crosfcs  into  New  Jersey,  101,  102 ; 
Htand.4  by  Washington,  274. 

Caen,  William  and  Enieric,  in  Canada, 
ii.  137. 

('alinewaga  Indians,  ii.  91. 

Calendar,  according  to  the  New  Style, 
ii.  ;i67. 

Cnlifoniia,  discovered  by  Alarcon,  L  88 ; 
Dmke  in,  66. 

Calloway,  liichard,  iv.  191!. 

Culvert,  Cecil.  Sec  Baltimore,  second 
lord. 

Calvert,  Cecilius,  secretary  of  Maryland, 
on  taxing  the  colonies,  ii.  632. 

Calvert,  Cliurles,  eldest  son  of  Cecil,  i. 
438  ;  rule  of,  in  Maryland,  430.  See 
Baltimore,  third  lord. 

Calvert,  Sir  George,  L  166.  See  Balti- 
more, first  lord. 

Calvert,  Leonard,  brother  of  Cedl,  i. 
1&9. 

Calvert,  Philip,  proprietary's  deputy,  L 
487. 

Calvin,  John,  influence  and  tenets  of,  i. 
177,  180 ;  Calvinism  in  Massacbu- 
sefls,  610,  611  ;  in  Connecticut,  610, 
611  ;  influence  on  the  red  and  the 
blacU  man,  612;  in  New  England,  ii. 
4()r.-407. 

Caiubriilge,  Massachusetts,  provincial 
congress  meets  in,  iv.  78 ;  Washing- 
ton's hpad(|uart«rs  in,  260. 

Camden,  South  Carolina,  v.  378,  881  ; 
battle  of,  Gates  defeated,  386-389; 
British  loss  heavy,  889  ;  occupied  by 
the  .Vniericans,  500. 

Camden,  Lord  (Charles  Pratt),  views  on 
taxation,  iii.  188,  189  ;  argument  on 
taxation  and  representation,  2'i9 ; 
lord  chancellor,  226  ;  holds  New 
York  delinipient,  246 ;  advises  to 
punish  Boston  Bcvercly,  301  ;  dia- 
misscd   by   the   king,   3(>0 ;   opposes 


Boston  port  bill,  476  ;  speerti  In  Ibt 
house  of  lords,  iv.  93 ;  eupporls  Chat, 
ham,  104  ;  speech  for  tlie  Ameiicaiu, 
137  :  in  the  cabinet  (1782),  v.  5G4 

Campaign,  American,  1778,  clofe<i 
fore   autumn,  v.    290;    of   1771'.  ( 
fen8ivc,317;  of  1781,  scantypn 
ion  for,  488;  arranged  by  \Vi 
ton  with  the  French,  508,  609. 

Campaign,  British,  1776,  mostly  a  fail- 
ure, V.  109;  of  1777,  prepanitiOT 
for,  140-142;  plan  of  northern  cim- 
paign,  143;  of  1778,  Germain's  |<Ua 
for,  366. 

Campbell,  Arthur  and  John,  io  eonlh- 
west  Virginia,  iv.  loO. 

Campbell,  Donald,  with  Montgomery,  it 
Quebec,  iv.  806. 

Campbell,  Ix)rd  Ntill,  governor  of  X'nr 
Jersey  for  brief  space,  i.  6S0,  6»l, 

Campbell,  Colonel  William.  ».  3HR;  il 
Watauga,  joins  f^helby,  897;  in  lh« 
battle  at  King's  Mountain,  .Hi^-tOU; 
General  Greene  calls  on,  foi  imops, 
489;  joins  Greene  at  Guilforvl  Court. 
Uou.Hc,  491;  at  Uobkirk  Hill,  4»8; 
at  Eutaw  Springs,  1)08. 

C«mpbe1l,  Ixird  William,  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  iv.  181  ;  M'll-willod 
and  hiaily,  255,  250;  r- -  -  •  'i  lue 
the   province,    382;   m  id 

Charleston,  397 ;  on  I"  i  ,  !  ir- 
ing  the  attack,  404  ;  badly  wounded, 
409. 

Campbell,  William,  of  Virginia,  at  Point 
Pleasant,  iv.  86,  87  ;  with  hii>  rifle 
company,  318. 

Canada,  or  New  Krancc,  early  settls- 
ments,  i.  14-21 ;  the  Ouv  liun'drrd  U- 
Bociates,  ii.  137;  extent  of  doininioa 
claimed,  137 ;  Jesuit  and  other  Romt* 
Catholic  missionaries  in,  138-140; 
progivSi  of  the  missions,  141,  14t: 
outposta  on  the  Kennebec  and  Uike 
Huron,  144  ;  unequal  stru;;gle,  144, 
146 ;  New  France  a  royal  [iroTiuee,  1 4>; 
feeble  condition,  149,  176  ;  Sew  Knj;- 
land  and  New  York  attempt  nimiutsl 
of  (1690),  180;  failure,  181;  boun- 
daries by  peace  of  Ryswick,  186;  dis- 
pute aa  to  boundaries  by  irraiy  of 
Utrecht,  217,  221  ;  c<jn(|ue«1  and' res- 
toration, 220  ;  snfTeriiigs  of  the  ]ito- 
pic,  483  ;  exhausted,  492  ;  poorly  "up- 
plied,  under  arms,  580,  682 ;  OOD- 
qurred  by  iJie  Ktigllsh,  611,  512;  ca- 
pitulates, 523,  524  :  views  as  to  retain- 
ing, 624,  826 ;  Franklin's  opinion, 
626,  627  ;  William  Piu  holds  on  to 
it,  628. 

As  a  province  of  England,  UL  M; 
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hard  treatment  of,  86,  87  (see  Carle- 
ton)  ;  action  of  congress  as  to  tlic 
frontier,  iv.  243 ;  Anioricanu  resolve 
to  occupy,  2!tl,  292;  feeling  of  the 
people,  291  ;  8t.  John's  and  Montreal 
taken,  294-290;  expotliiion  sent  by 
Washington  overland,  gufferings  of, 
etc.,  297-31K) ;  Quebec  assaulted,  301- 
308 ;  loss  of,  not  reyreited  by  France, 
860 ;  British  plan  to  recover,  374  ; 
American  force  incrca-^cd,  375 ;  a 
general  wanted,  Thomas  appointed, 
877 ;  congress  sends  commissioners, 
877,  378 ;  English  forces  arrive, 
Americans  retreat,  378,  379;  largo 
army  under  Carlcton,  380;  cession  to 
the  United  States  suggested,  but  re- 
fused. V.  537,  ^38 ;  boundary  as  sct- 
tlc<l  by  the  commissioners  (1782),  S76, 
B77. 

.ncello,  Dominican  missionary  to  Flori- 
da, i.  AO. 
nibas  Indians,  i.  20. 

Cannon,  Jame.',   in   Pennsylraaia  con- 
vention (1770),  V.  08. 

Canonchet,  son  of  Miantonoinoh,  i.  SJS ; 
joins  in  Philip's  war,  and  death,  392. 
onicus,  sachem  of  the  Narragansetta, 
L  211. 

.pe  Ann,  visited  by  M.  Pring,  i.  81  ; 
settlement  at,  222. 

ipe  Breton,  island  of,  named  by  the 
French,  i.  14. 
pe  Cod,  named  by  Gosaold,  first  Eng- 
lish foot  on,  i.  8(). 
,pe  Fear  river,  colony  on,  i.  409,  410. 
ipc  Horn,  named  by  Sehouten.  i.  490. 
r^lenas,  Lopez  de,  in  Coronado'a  ex- 
pedition, i.  .'.i. 
Caidro-is,  Lord,  goes  to  .South  Carolina 

!with  Presbyterian  colony,  i.  432;  at 
Port  Royal,  432, 
rlcton,  .Sir  Dudley,  Lord  Dorchester, 
i.  224,  494. 
rtcton,  Ouy,  at  Quebec  with  Wolfe,  ii. 
803,  510;  views  of,  iv.  27;  governor 
of  Quebec,  58;  brings  "Quebec  uel" 
of  1774,  81  ;  efforts  to  raise  troops  in 
Canada,  194;  proclaims  border  -Vmcr- 
icans  traitors,  291 ;  complains  of  neg- 
lect, 29 1 ;  fails  to  relieve  St.  John's, 
296;  arrives  in  Quebec,  301,  302;  de- 
fend.? it  successfully,  302,  SOS ;  hu- 
mane to  prisoners,  308;  kindness  to 
sick  Americans,  379;  sends  in  five 
hundred  prisoners  on  parole,  v.  49; 
blamed  for  his  humanity,  98 ;  pro- 
poses to  advance  to  Albany,  69;  fleet 
of,  on  Lake  Cliamplain,  59,  60 ;  goes 
into  winter  quarters,  01;  in  Quebec, 
103;  ajnbition  of,    147;   superseded 


by  Burgovnc,  157,  168;  declines  Bur- 
goyne's  request,  163;  directed  to  go 
to  New  York  (1782),  634  ;  superfcdes 
Clinton,  555 ;  humane  spirit,  icfui-cH 
oiTers  of  Indian  raids,  65S. 

Carlisle,  earl  of,  one  of  Lord  North's 
commissioners  to  America,  v.  272, 
290. 

Carmarthen,  Lord,  in  debate,  iiL  478, 
479. 

Carolina,  proprietaries  of,  i.  408;  coo- 
Bicting  claims  of  Spain,  etc ,  408 ; 
colonists  from  New  England,  409, 
410;  colonists  from  'Virginia,  410; 
Drummond  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 411;  planters  from  Barbadoes, 
on  Cope  Fear  river,  4 1 1 ;  second  and 
enlargeil  charter,  provisions  of,  412; 
Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  4 1 2-4 1 5  ; 
John  Locke,  principle,',  eta,  415, 
416;  constitutions  for  Carolina,  clo.se 
corporation,  orders  of  nobility,  judi- 
ciary, executive,  etc.,  416—419;  sec- 
ond draft  of  contititutions,  niuking 
Church  of  England  the  true  church, 
419;  duke  of  .Albemarle,  palatine, 
420 ;  settlers  at  Albcmarie,  420. 

Carolina,  North,  Raleigh  sends  colony 
to,  i.  71 ;  results,  74  ;  new  colony,  75 ; 
rejects  new  constitution,  421  ;  travels 
of  George  Fox  in,  421-423;  insur- 
rection and  free  government,  East- 
church  governor  of  Albcmarie,  423; 
Miller  secretary  of  state,  etc.,  424 ; 
enforces  navigation  acts,  425 ;  Cul- 
pepper's insurrection,  425  ;  excused 
by  jury  in  England,  426  ;  Sclli  Siithcl's 
government  and  deposition,  427;  char- 
acter of  settlers  in  North  Carolina, 
427,  428  ;  proprcBs  of,  ii,  l.'t ;  ecclesi- 
astical strifes,  14, 15  ;  at  variance  witli 
the  proprietaries,  15,  18;  population, 
16 ;  troubles  with  the  Indians,  208- 
205  ;  trouble  with  the  governor,  etc., 
266 ;  independent  spirit  of,  34 1  ;  con- 
dition of  (17641,  392,  393. 

Spirit  of  (1764),  iii.  92;  the  regu- 
lators,  232,  233 ;  venal  judiciary,  302, 
303  ;  outrages  of  Fanning  and  Tryon, 
803-305  ;  illegal  extortions,  394  ;'  the 
regidators,  395 ;  Husbands  elected 
representative,  395 ;  treatment  re- 
ceived, 395,  398;  grievances  of  the 
regulators,  398,  399  ;  attack  of  Tryon, 
400,401 ;  infamous  conduct,  401, 402; 
joins  in  Virginia's  course  (1774),  iv. 
16;  sympathy  with  Boston,  28;  con- 
gress ill,  meets,  dciision,  elects  dele- 
gates to  the  continental  congress,  36  ; 
com-se  pursued  (177.'i),  180;  spirit  of, 
258  ;    coDveution    at    liillsborough, 
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259;  steps  taken  in  the  emergency, 
2A9,  260 ;  Fniuliliii's  plan  discusBed, 
not  adopted,  26U ;  provincial  council 
organized,  2(10 ;  IJovemor  Martin  of- 
fers to  subdue,  382 ;  regiment  ol  High- 
landers formed,  386;  march  towani 
Wilminjrton,  387  ;  fidelity  to  the  king, 
888 ;  defeated,  great  ritiiug  of  the 
people,  39<.i ;  instiuction  to  the  dele- 
gates, S90. 

Independence  first  expressly  sanc- 
tioned in,  iv.  391  ;  sends  troops  to 
join  General  Lincoln  (1779),  v.  368; 
oppression  and  outrage  of  the  liritish, 
370,  374,  378,  381,  382,  392;  the 
people  roused,  40n,  401  ;  loyalists  in, 
join  Comwallii",  491  ;  sufferings  in, 
6fi4  ;  laws  as  to  paper  money,  vi.  173  ; 
State  convention  on  the  federal  con- 
stitution, 460 ;  meets  in  July  (1788), 
461  ;  divided  by  parties,  461  ;  amend- 
ments proposed  and  decision  post- 
poned, 402. 
Carolina,  South,  iii'st  emigration  to,  i. 
429;  negro  slavery,  429,  431  ;  gov- 
emment  free  and  representative,  430, 
481  ;  setllenienton  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,    430,   431  ;    more    emigrants, 

431  ;  dissenters,  etc.,  431  ;  Huguenots, 

432  ;  contest  Ijetwcen  people  and  pro- 
prietaries, 434, 435 ;  Collclon  deposed, 
VVilliam  and  Mary  proclaimed,  486 ; 
parties  in,  ii.  9,  10  ;  Locke's  "  model  " 
doomed,  10;  Arehdale,  Quaker  gov- 
ernor, 11,  12;  toleration  to  all  except 
"  papists,"  12 ;  strife  between  dissent- 
ers and  churchmen,  12, 13  ;  turbulent, 
yet  prosperous,  13;  debt  and  paper 
money,  194  ;  success  against  the  Span- 
iards and  French,  194,  195;  troubles 
with  the  Indians,  201 ;  revolution,  215, 
218;  a  royal  province,  216;  trouble 
with  governor,  etc.,  256 ;  independent 
spirit,  340,  341  ;  meets  northern  colo- 
nies at  Albany  congress  (1751),  868, 
869 ;  condition  of,  392 ;  slavery  in 
(1764),  392  ;  soiuls  troops  for  Forbcs's 
expedition,  493 ;  ojiposes  Lvttlcton, 
B14.  618  ;  wishes  to  restrain  the  slave- 
trade,  550 ;  expedition  against  the 
Chcrokces,  850,  561. 

Strife  with  the  governor  (1768),  iii. 
BB;  decides  for  union  (1765),  120, 
121  ;  asks  for  modification  of  the 
navigation  act,  221  ;  venal  judiciary, 
802,303;  "regulators'"  proL-etHllnps, 
802 ;  sides  with  Massachusetts  ( 1 768), 
824  ;  government  meddles  with  the 
judiciary,  408 ;  Montagu's  threat,  40N  ; 
strife  with  the  governor,  432;  spirit 
of  (1778),  446,  447;  action  aa  to  tea 


ship,  467;  position  of,  iv.  16,  16; 
sympathy  with  Boston,  16,  28  ;  elects 
delegates  to  continental  congress,))!; 
proceedings  in  convention,  87 :  great 
meeting  (1775),  106;  spirit  of,  I»I; 
proceedings  in,  1 80 ;  issues  paper 
money,  180;  difficulties  in,  256,  'M; 
savages  to  be  employed  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 256,  257;  prepares  to  defend 
Charleston  harbor,  257;  arrest  of  Uw 
governor  proposed,  267;  governor 
dissolves  last  royal  assembly  ood 
takes  refuge  in  ship  -  of  -  war,  2G7 ; 
Campbell  joins  Martin,  clamoring  for 
ships  and  troops  to  subdue  ramlioa, 
382;  c<mvenlion  in  Februari- (1776), 
393  ;  urged  on  by  British  oppression, 
forms  n  constitution,  394  ;  John  Rut- 
ledge  president,  and  other  oSooi, 
89S  ;  council  and  assembly,  894,  398. 
Declaration  of  independence  re- 
ceived, V.  0 ;  new  constitution,  S8U; 
provi.xioMS  of  constitution,  its  adop- 
tion, etc.,  289 ;  prcposal  of  ucutralitr 
deflated,  371  ;  slavery,  413;  flennrtt 
Greene's  letter  to  the  legislature,  rl 
92 ;  Washington's  advice,  how  re- 
ceived, 92 ;  noble  spirit  of  llTSS), 
153;  laws  as  to  paper  money,  liX 
173;  appoints  delegates  t<i  lh»  fed- 
eral convention,  201 ;  threatens  to 
secede  on  the  sluve-trade  issue.  Sic; 
attitude  of  assembly,  414;  drbates 
on  federal  constitution,  415—118;  ouo- 
vention  called,  419;  constitution  nti- 
fied,  420;  clecu  anti-fodenliiu  U 
congress,  467. 

Caron,  Franciscan  missionary,  iv.  117. 

CaiT,  Dabney,  in  Virginia  Ifgislatuti 
iii.  436  ;  death  of,  437. 

Carr,  Robert,  roval  commissioner  (1664), 
I.  371,  376. 

Carrington,  Edward,  of  Virginia,  quu- 
terraasler  with  General  G  rcenc  ( 1 781  )b 
V.  489;  in  congress  (1787),  vi.  itt, 
285 ;  on  the  commiitee  of  seven,  i>it ; 
in  favor  of  state  c<inventiuns  oo  (be 
fe<lcral  consliiutiim,  873,  374. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  CarroUton,  Majj. 
laud,  iv.  71,  262;  in  congroaa,  nglu 
declaration  of  independence,  ».  16 ;  o« 
committee  to  visit  WxshingUiD,  !I7. 

Carroll,  Daniel,  of  Maryland,  in  the  fed- 
eral convention,  vi.  332 ;  oo  the  can. 
mittee  of  eleven,  834. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  one  of  the  proprie- 
taries of  Carolina  (166.1),  i.  408;  of 
New  Jersey,  520 ;  his  h^l«  MO  BM 
New  Jersey,  551,  578.  

Carteret,  James,  landgmve  in  Can 
L  430 ;  suooce<U  rbilip  CarUKt,  I 
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Carteret,  Philip,  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, i.  tii'2, 

Carteret,  Lord,  stalls  out  to  the  crown  in 
Carolina  with  rciicrvatioD  (1729),  ii. 
216. 

Cartier,  James,  discoTers  and  aneend* 
the  S».  Lawreoce  river,  i.  16  ;  site  of 
Montrt'ul,  Irt;  tiiird  voyage,  17;  at 
Quebec,  17;  rcult  unfttvorable,  17, 
18. 

Cartwripht,  George,  one  of  the  royal  ooni- 
loiiisiionert)  fur  New  England  (1664), 
i.  87:,  S76. 

Cartwright,  John,  advocates  indopend- 
cnee  of  Amorica,  iii.  474;  viewa  of 
(1776),  iv.  IHrt. 

Cartwright,  ii|H-alccr  of  aswnibly,  etc., 
in  Carolina  (1074),  i.  423. 

Carver,  John,  goes  to  England,  i.  201 ; 
choiieii  governor  by  the  Pilgrims,  2U7  ; 
death,  210. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  western  explorer,  ill. 
334,  356. 

Cai'v,  .Vrehibald,  in  Virginia  convention, 
iv.  116. 

Cary.  Thomas,  In  North  Carolino,  ii.  14— 
16;  with  other*  m-nt  to  England,  16. 

Ca.'sco,  llaine,  Indian  ravages  in  and 
near,  ii    Il>6. 

Caiitin,  Baron  dc  Saint,  in  Maine,  ii. 
178,  I«3;  activity  in  Acadia,  198. 

Gastine,  on  Penobscot  bay,  expedition 
against  bv  Massachusetts,  v.  iSS; 
failure,  3;.'3,  .•534. 

Caswell,  Richard,  in  North  Cafolina,  iv. 
259 ;  head  of  the  minute-men  in 
Xewbem,  388;  with  Moore  dcfeaU 
the  Highlanders,  380,  390;  in  com- 
maud  of  militia  on  Deep  river,  t. 
884 ;  in  battle  of  Camden,  SH7 ; 
rushes  away  with  Gates,  389. 

Catawba  In<lian!<,  ii.  94 ;  at  Albany, 
869 ;  faithful  to  the  English,  4SS. 

Catharine  II.,  empreM  of  Russia,  char- 
acter and  course,  iv.  276,  27«;  re- 
fuses to  hire  out  her  troop*  ■gainst 
Ami  vicans,  276-279  ;  sarcMtlo letter 
to  Gcorze  IlL,  279. 

Catholica,  Roman,  in  Ifaryland,  privi- 
leges "f,  L  161,  162;  Jesnlt  influence 
and  course,  165-167  ;  "papists,"  few 
m  Maryland,  172;  how  lreate<l,  17S; 
position  of,  in  Ireland,  Iii  21-2% ; 
trials  and  sufferings  of,  23-27:  po- 
•ilion  of.  in  Canada  11774),  rv.  80; 
worship  cstahlishrd.  80, 81  ;  ovntora 
to,  from  eoognm,  81,  82 ;  number  in 
colonies  very  (ew  comtnmi  with 
Protectants  81. 

Ontadbh,  VarA  Mm,  ptmioiiiWM  Brit- 
ns  a^gnced  b^  Uring 
Toi.  n.— M 


cennries,  iv.  S57 ;  on  revlnlni;  aiMs  of 
piirliunient,  v.  64-66;  supiHirt..  mo- 
tion to  <liscontinue  Auiei  icuii  war,  63U. 

Cayiign  Iniltans,  one  of  thi-  Five  Na- 
tions, i.  683. 

Celoii.n  de  Hienvillc,  in  the  Ohiovallev, 
ii.  ;M  I,  366. 

Chalxit,  nitininil  of  France,  I.  10. 

Chad'x  I-'onl,  v.  176,  177. 

Chaiiililv,  Kurl,  tiiken,  iv.  296. 

Chiuiiplttin,  l.nke.  New  York,  emssed 
liv  Elhan  Allen  (1776),  iv.  1K2;  erulso 
of  Arnold  on,  IV'l;  forts  gnirlsoned, 
Il>l;  ArnolilV  nml  Carleton's  strtfo 
for  majtcry  on,  v.  59. 

Cbamplaiu,  ^aioiii'l,  cxiicdltion  to  Cana- 
da, I,  IN;  liiilldx  a  (nrt  on  nite  of 
Quebec,  18;  explornllonH  and  ailvent- 
ures,2<l,21 ;  "father  of  New  Kranee," 
21 ;  death  of,  21  ;  governor  of  New 
France,  ii.  IHH;  iiivlti's  Ftnneiscan 
•nd  Jesuit  nilHsionarics  into  Canada, 

13H,  lay. 

Charirelhir,  Kichard,  reaches  Archangel, 
I.  62. 

C1iai'k-s  I,  king  of  Knglnnd,  i.  136; 
trenlnii'iit  of  Virginia,  l;i6,  136;  royal 
monopoly  of  tobacco,  136;  trial  and 
execution  of,  333 ;  effects  produced, 
834. 

Charles  tl.,  king  of  England,  restore, 
lion.  I.  344  :  cTiarartcr  of,  344,  846  ; 
favorn  Rhode  iKlnml,  362-364  ;  lav- 
ish grants  of  ttrrliory,  366,  i:66 ; 
course  as  to  Massairhusrllii,  3N(^3H| ; 
gives  the  territory  of  New  Nether- 
land  to  Jame«,  duke  of  York.  618; 
dissolves  parliament,  becomes  ahwv 
lute,  693,  394  ;  death  of,  6B6. 

Charles  III.,  king  of  .Mpsin,  v.  186; 
much  ilialikea  rolonial  independeoco, 
136,  2611;  not  rcBfly  for  war  with 
England,  137;  secretly  aids  t'nited 
Huitoa,  180;  dcalre  and  policy  of, 
260. 

Charles  Aupistus  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
his  mininlers,  v.  284. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  fntmiM,  i. 
430;  attscknl  by  the  Kri'iirli,  ii  194, 
IWS;  aliaek  aiHl  rrpul^e  of  lli>' Itrit- 
ish  (1776),  iv.  39K-4IIW;  In  tlnnger 
from  the  ilritish,  v.  86'i> ;  l.e  I'  -id  by 
Clinton  (17HO),  37«;  1  ">- 

late*,  M-rere  terms,  877  ■  ii, 

87»;  effect  proiloced,  o79;  Urilisb 
rHreai  to  (1781),  604:  state  conven- 
tion on  the  federal  ciinstltutlon  necta 
(».  »1  419,  420, 

Cbarieatown,  MaMsrhawtts,  fnanM,  L 
St3,  227  :  •etilFmml  at,  28? ;  orptnl- 
mtioa  at  •  church,  2*8;   apititcd 


conduct  of  people,  ili.  450 ;  bunied 
ou  duT  of  Bunker  bill  battle,  ir.  iU. 

Charlevoix,  tbe  traveler,  ii.  223,  231. 

Cliurlottc,  North  Carolina,  v,  396 ;  Com- 
wallU  retreats  from,  ■I'U  ;  General 
Greene  arrive?  iu,  478 ;  country  round 
ravaged  by  tbe  Uriiisb,  4V9. 

Charter,  first  colonial  English,  i.  B!>, 
86 ;  second  for  Virginia,  99  ;  third, 
101,  105  (sec  Virginia);  charter  of 
Maryland  (see  Maryland)  ;  second 
Plymouth  Company's,  215 ;  chart«ir 
revoked,  275 ;  Massachusetts  charter, 
224  (see  Ma»9a('hu!«ctts) ;  Rhode  Isl- 
and charter,  290  ;  Connecticut  char- 
ter, 358;  in  danger,  ii.  48  (see  Con- 
nectictit) ;  Carolina  charter,  i.  408 , 
second,  412  (see  Carolina);  New 
Netherland  charter,  4'.t0 ;  Penosyl- 
Tania  charter,  552,  553  ;  New  York 
franchise,  etc.,  582  (see  New  York). 

Chi$c,  Samuel,  active  in  Maryland  af- 
fair.", iv.  252,  253  ;  on  th'.'  article*  of 
oonfodcration,  v.  12,  13  ;  opposes  the 
federal  constitution  iu  Marrlanil  can- 
Tcntion,  vi.  412. 

Chase,  Thomas,  a  "  Son  of  Liberty,"  in 
Boston  (17iJ5),  Ui.  135;  refuses  oath 
a.s  juror,  iv.  63. 

Chastellux,  iv.  3«9 ;  Washington's  af- 
fection for,  vi.  22,  23. 

Chatham,  earl  of  (WilliaTi  Pitt),  in 
house  of  lord.i,  iii.  221! ;  regret  of  the 
I>eople,  224,  227 ;  plans  let^ue  a;;:\inst 
the  Bourbons,  22S ;  infirmities  of 
age,  228,  229 ;  last  time  in  hou.sc  of 
lords,  237  ;  dismisses  Townshend, 
244 ;  withdraws,  244  ;  visited  by 
Grafton,  255  ;  throws  up  olfice,  315  ; 
advice  to  the  aristocracy,  8fi3  ;  speaks 
again  in  the  house  of  lords,  3tS5,  366 ; 
on  the  revenue  act,  H80,  3S 1  ;  anxious 
as  to  American  affairs,  43)i ;  position 
of  (I7T4),  iv.  98;  interview  with 
Franklin,  98,  99:  differs  with  Hock- 
Ingham,  99 ;  speech  on  removing 
troops  from  Boston,  etc,  101-104  ; 
praises  Americans  and  coair.?s!<,  102, 
lOS ;  the  last  hop«  to  prevent  civil 
war,  115;  plan  for  rcooriciliation, 
lis,  116;  praises  Franklin,  116; 
plan  rejected,  116,  117  ;  stern  words 
of,  116,  117  ;  still  the  hope  of  good 
men,  S86 ;  favors  "  Common  Sc^e," 
312  ;  on  peac«  with  the  United  States, 
(1777),  V.  144;  denounc>.>s  usimj  red 
men  S'^nst  Americans,  159;  totally 
opposed  tu  continuing  llie  war  (1778), 
824  ;  opposed  to  the  independence  of 
the  Cnited  States,  253;  last  f;real 
spj.vh    against    "dismembering   ihi' 


monarchy,"  258,  264 ;  talc 
bed  and  dies  (May  177$),  25 
liurity  of  his  carc<T,  254,  255. 

Chauiiionl,  nii.ssionary  to  the  S:»L-uaa,  ii 
147,  14S. 

Chauvin  and  PuntgiraT^,  monopoly  of 
fur-trade,  i.  18. 

Chcesman,  Edmund,  executed  in  Vir- 
ginia, i.  407. 

Cherokccs,  ii.  95;  treaty  with,  216: 
meet  Oglethoipc,  2S4  ;  faithful  to  lif 
English,  425;  badly  treated  by  Lyt- 
telton,  514-517 ;  in  council,  &t(; 
attacked  by  the  Engli.sh,  51V;  canst 
Montgoniery  and  force  to  retreat,  ft!><, 
521;  kill  the  fugitives.  521;  cxpcili 
tion  a^inst,  550,  551 ;  peace  b; 
mutual  concessions,  SQ 1 ;  negotiate 
boundary  with  Stuart,  iii.  SUn,  X2I ; 
another  treaty  ( 1 770),  892 ;  sought  by 
Gage  against  Americans,  iv.  59;  caa- 
luit  murders,  84 ;  number  of  warritm 
(1775),  181,  ur,."-'  -1  •  tf  up  the 
hatchet,     257 ;     '  warfur 

against  the  Amerii  .',  flit;  re- 

suit,  03,  64 ;  with  other  Indians,  rout*! 
by  the  Americans,  S14;  rava«^  in 
South  Orolina,  395.  396;  promisethe 
Bi'ili;'!)  to  ravage  the  country,  408. 

Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  attatiked,  ami 
munlers  committed  by  Indians  soil 
tories,  V.  288. 

Chesapeake  bay,  discovered  by  the  S(«D' 
iards,  i.  50;  colled  the  "Bay  of  8<. 
Mary,'"  60,  51  ;  explored  bf  John 
Smith,  94,  95 ;  and  by  Ctaybonw,  154. 

Clicstcrflcid,  lord,  foretells  revotatian, 
ii.  376. 

Chew's  Mouse,  Pennsylvania,  t.  JM; 
Mu-SRTiive  uud  Briii>h  troops  in,  1»4 

Cheyenne  ludiaiis,  iL  ',^t;  of  the  Algoo 
kin  family,  9<1. 

Chicsf^,  visited  by  Marquett*  (16TSX  Q- 
159. 

Chickasaws,  H.  97 ;  fierce  warrkini,  SM ; 
at    war  with   the    i  :;.\,  gt«- 

ever  frieniLs  niih  ■  tvX. 

Chichelev,  Sir  Ileurv.  m  » ii;;ima,  I.  417. 
458. 

Chickahominy  river,  ascended  by  John 
Aiiith.  i.  98. 

Chiegnrcto  (Fort  Lawrence)^  town  ia 
Acadia,  expedition  agaiikst,  U.  838, 
Wy 

Child,  Sir  Joshua,  on  trade  of  Miawriin 
wita,  i.  382. 

Childe,  Kubcrt,  la  UaMachoMItt,  I-  tO«, 
807. 

Chiswrll's  lead-ndne  in  Carolina.  Gl.  311. 

ChoeUwa,  U.  M;  with  Hienriltc.  135; 
owe:    i>gicthorpe,   2&4;    sou^lil   b; 
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I  Gage  against  Americans,  ir.  69 ;  num- 
ber of  wo-rior8(1775),  Itil ;  refuse  to 
join  the  Cburukces  against  tbc  whites, 
y.  64. 

hoiseul,  Do,  Etionne  F.,  statesmanlike 
views  (1704),  iii.  75;  foresees  revolu- 
tion in  Aiiiciicu,  162;  on  the  progress 
of  the  American  colonies,  and  proba- 
ble results,  227,  228  ;  sends  agent  on 
inspection  of  America,  247 ;  |>oltcy  of, 
2(50,  261  ;  projects  as  to  ctjiuiueree, 
etc.,  294,  2tt6 ;  inquisitive  as  to  Amer- 
ican affairs,  SDO ;  watchful,  325 ;  ob- 
servant of  English  course  in  America, 
829-331 ;  on  a  republic  in  America, 
Sav,  340;  on  liussiau  ambition,  842, 
843;  dismissed  and  exiled  (1770), 
307 ;  the  cause  of  this,  his  national 
spirit  and  character,  397,  3US. 
"howan  river,  North  Caiolina,  i.  410, 
411. 

Christaenscn,  Ilcndrilt,  i.  489. 

Chrislison,  W.,  a  brave  Quaker,  i.  315. 

Church,    Benjamin,     partisan     warrior 

k against  the  Indians  (1670),  i.  393. 
lurch,  Benjamin,  a  professed  patriot 
(1771),  iii.  407;  advice  to  General 
Oiige,  iv.  07  ;  director  of  the  hospital, 
246. 
'wjurch  of  England  prevails  in  Virpinin, 
.  i.    112,  443,  447;  position  in   .Vlarv- 

^K  land,  168;  parties  in,  18(1,  1S7;  in 
^^H  Carolina,  419;  set  vice  of,  in  lioston 
^H  {\H»6),  585  ;  in  South  Carolina,  ii.  12 ; 
^^M  in  North  Carolina,  14  ;  established  in 
^^1  Virginia  and  llarvlaiid,  18,  21  ;  in 
^^M  New  York,  89  ;  church  livinjrs  in  Vir- 
^^M  ginia,  341;  disestablished  in  Virginia, 
^^B  1 66,  1 66.  See  Episcopal  Church. 
^HCIbulu,  Land  of  Buffaloes,  and  its  seven 
^^^  cities,  i.  31  ;  search  for,  31-34. 

Cilley,  Colonel,  of  Now  Uampshire,  ac- 
tivity of,  iv.  lea ;   troops  under,  T. 
184. 
Sneinnali,  Societyof  the,  formed  (>788), 

vl.  82. 
ttiiiensbip  of  state.    Sec  State  Citizcn- 
abip. 
"tizenship  of  the  United  Slates,  v.  200; 

vi.  292,  293. 
Ivil  list,  American,  refused   bv  Gren- 

ville,  iii.  68. 

Kareodoii,  Lord,  frieml  to  Rhode  Island, 

362-364 ;    also   to    .Massachusetts, 

870,  871,  370;  in  e.xile,  380;  one  of 

the  proprietaries   of   Carolina,    408 ; 

prime  minister  of  England,  690,  691. 

Blnrendon   eolonv,    North   Carolina,   i. 

411. 
Hark,  George  U.,  goes  to  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  (1776),  v.  309  ;  leads  ei- 


pedition  against  British  and  Indians 
on  the  lUinoisand  Wabash,  310;  diffi- 
culties and  trials  (1779),  313  ;  attacks 
and  captures  Hamilton  at  Vinconncs, 
313,3.4;  establishes  Fort  Jefferson. 
816;  thanked  by  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  316. 

Clark,  John,  plants  near  Roger  Will- 
iams, i.  2i)2 ;  agent  of  the  colony  in 
England,  362,  364. 

Clark,  Joims,  minister  at  Lexington,  iv. 
154. 

Clarke,  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey (1736),  ii.  256. 

Clarke,  Richard,  and  the  Boston  tea 
party,  Iii.  448. 

Clarke,  Walter,  governor  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and (1686),  i.  687. 

Clayborne,  William,  secretary  of  Vir- 
ginia, i.  186;  superseded,  137;  ac- 
U>'0  and  enterprising,  1 54  ;  ex|jloi'e« 
I  Chcsai>eakc  bay,  164;  occupies  Isle 
of  Kent,  165;  resists  Lord  B.iItimorc, 
162,  163;  ftttuintcd,  1«3;  iisseria 
I  claiiu  to  Kent  Island,  166;  goes  into 
Maryland,  171. 

Cleavcland,  Colonel  B.,  at  King's  Mount- 
ain, South  Carolina,  v.  397,  399. 

Clinton,  George,  governor  of  New  York. 
(1748),  ii.  833;  plan  for  governing 
the  colonies,  383,  834 ;  advises  coer- 
cion, 337,  338 ;  threatens  the  colonies 
witli  the  power  of  parliumcnt,  339, 
'  840  ;  urges  stringent  measures,  3."i5  ; 
the  assembly  refuses  to  ai<l  him  in 
I  regard  to  Indian  alliancxis,  362 ;  re- 
moved, 375;  impeached  by  New 
I      Tork,  410. 

Clinton,  George  (1776),  delegate  to  con- 
gress, iv.,  19U;  in  ekiraiish  with  Brit- 
ish troops,  V.  46 ;  at  Haekcnsack, 
108 ;  commander  of  fort::  iu  the  High- 
lands, on  the  Hudson,  185,  186;  on 
treating  for  peace,  256 ;  on  Washing- 
ton's odvlcc,  vi.  93 ;  refuses  the  de- 
mand of  congress,  193;  pronounces 
against  the  federal  convention,  259 ; 
as  covemor  and  presideut  of  New 
York  state  convention,  opposes  adop- 
tion of  federal  constitutinn,  455,  456  ; 
reply  to  Hamiltim,  457,  46iS ;  opi>oseil 
by  ilamilton,  467  ;  re-elected  gover- 
nor of  iVew  York,  467. 

Clinton,  Henry,  major-general,  with 
Howe,  iv.  129;  arrives  in  Boston, 
193;  in  New  York  harbor  (January 
1776),  384;  sails  awny,  R86 ;  stops 
to  see  Dunmore  in  Virginia,  380; 
instructed  to  suppress  and  destroy 
reb.lliim  397;  proclamation,  398; 
lands  troops  on   I^ong  Island,  i^oar 
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Charleston,  South  Carolina,  400,  401 ; 
finds  that  be  can  do  nnthinf;,  4ilh ; 
crimination  and  recriininalion  with 
Parker,  409 ;  arrives  in  Xcw  York 
with  troops,  v.  27  ;  left  in  Sev  York 
by  Howe,  176;  deludes  Putnam,  186; 
returns  to  Now  York,  186;  succeeds 
Howe  in  command,  270,  271  ;  orders 
received  as  to  canipiiign,  272 ;  evacu- 
ates Philailolphia,  273  ;  at  the  battle 
of  Moninoiith,  276,  277;  retreats  to 
New  York,  277  ;  requires  more  troops, 
282;  goes  to  Rhode  Island,  unsuc- 
cessful, 286 ;  remonstrates  against 
weakening  his  force,  290 ;  sends 
troops  af-'uinst  Georgia  and  for  West 
Indian  service,  205;  raises  a  regi- 
ment of  Irish  in  New  York,  295 ; 
conducts  expedition  up  the  Iludson, 
829 ;  resolves  on  a  campaign  at  the 
South,  375;  sends  out  expeditions, 
878,  879 ;  procloraation,  879 ;  in  New 
Jersey,  4^5 ;  fits  out  an  expedition 
against  Hhoile  Island,  426 ;  failure 
of,  4  26 ;  report  on  prosecuting  the 
war  in  the  United  States,  426.  427; 
uses  frond  and  corruption,  takes  Ar- 
nold into  p»y  as  spy  and  traitor,  427 ; 
efforts  to  save  Andr6,  435-438  ;  hu- 
miliating jioMtion,  437 ;  disapprovi's 
course  of  Comwallis,  497  ;  sends  Ar- 
nold to  the  Chesapeake,  506 ;  also 
against  New  London,  Connecticut, 
607 ;  semis  for  troops  from  Com- 
wallL«,  61i>,  511;  self-delusion,  515, 
618;  reports  surrender  of  Comwallis, 
623,  624;  superseded  by  Carloton, 
655. 

CTinlon,  James,  at  Fort  Montgomery, 
on  the  Hudson,  v.  1-15. 

Clynicr,  Geori,'e,  of  Philadelphia,  iii. 
463 ;  iu  the  fi'deral  conveulion,  vi. 
320-355. 

Cocheco,  Indians  at,  ii.  178. 

Coddiugton,  William,  from  Boston,  Ene- 
laiid,  i.  237;  plants  near  Roger  Will- 
iams, 262 ;  |)iit  in  office,  297 ;  dis- 
possessed, 298. 

C(^n,  Nathan,  an  Impressed  Bailor,  v. 
139. 

Coke,  SirEdwiird,  i.  241. 

Colbert,  J.  B.,  favors  La  Salle,  Ii.  160- 
162. 

Colbum,  Colonel  A.,  of  New  Ilampsliirc, 
death  in  battle,  v.  184. 

Golden,  Ciidwnladcr,  plan  for  governing 
the  eiilouies,  ii.  333,  334  ;  advises  tax- 
ation by  parliament,  350;  letter  to 
Halifax,  352,  353  ;  on  parliamentary 
taxing,  382 ;  on  perpetual  colonial 
revenue,  628,  529 ;  un  fixed  salaries, 


8."i2;  advises  annexing  Vcrmool  to 
New  York,  iii.  66  ;  as  to  the  lawyers, 
93;  course  of  (17651,  148;  siil,iiiit» 
to  the  people,  161,  162;  New  York 
assembly  rejects  bis  claims,  22),  22J; 
advice  to  New  York  assembly  (1775), 
iv.  109. 

Coligny,  Admiral  of  France,  fends  Ki- 
baidt  to  plant  colony  in  Flotida,  i.  61 ; 
second  attempt,  62,  63. 

Colleton,  James,  defioEcd  by  the  peo(ile 
in  South  Carolina,  and  banished,  i. 
436. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  t.  880;  at  Caatint, 
Maine,  333,  834. 

Colonial  assemblies  of  Virginia,  i.  112. 
See  Virginia. 

Colonial  system  of  Europe,  ii.  8ft. 

Colonies,  the  old  thirteen.    Si-e  .\iiirrica. 

Colonics,  American,  nTon«tnicted  on 
the  principles  of  the  English  revolu- 
tion, ii.  9.     Sec  America. 

Colorado  liver,  discovered  bv  Alnrono, 
i.  82. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  discovers  llic 
New  World,  i.  7 ;  second  and  lliinl 
voyage  of,  11;  death  of ,  2 1 . 

Colville,  Admiral,  in  command  ou  North 
American  coa.<!t  (1768),  iii  61. 

Comroeroe,  and  commercial  dasscf,  po»- 
CJ  of,  ii.  6,  7- 

"  Common  I'ense,"  by  Tliomas  Paioc, 
argument  in  favor  of  declainiiim  n( 
independence  and  foriuiug  Aiuericaa 
governments  (Januarv  1776),  it.  8IJ- 
815. 

Commons,  hou^e  of,  subordinate  tn  the 
lords,  ii.  409;  rtfolve  as  m  colonial 
rights,  461. 

Conant.,  Roger,  at  Cape  Ann,  Uauubo- 
setts,  i.  222. 

"  ConcessiouB  "  of  the  Quaker*,  i.  64". 

"  Conclusion.-,"  as  set  forth  by  tlic  rori- 
tana,  i.  230. 

Concord,  Massachusetts,  foimdrd,  L  187, 
268;  convention  in  (I7T4),  iv.  M; 
news  reaches,  of  extjcdition  ugsin«t,  I 
153;  people  rally,  167,  168;  IlritUh 
enter,  158;  destroy  stores,  etc.,  189; 
first  miirtyrs,  161  ;  loss  in  tilli'd  a]»! 
wounded,  165,  166;  ill^l^uctiIln  to 
dcligates  as  to  independence,  42* 

Confederation  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nics.    Sec  New  England. 

Confederation  of  all  the  colooiei  pro- 
posed, ii.  SOS. 

Confederation,    plan    of,    in    conpre«» 
(1776),  V.   10;  difficulties  in  ama^ 
ing,   10,  II;   disousfinn    ..i.i    ■ 
12-15,  49;  articles  ad.. 
bcr    1777),    I9J;    citiju 
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nitcd  State!>,  200 ;  inter-citizenship, 
;Sni ;  independence  of  each  slate,  201 ; 
Vote  I))"  states,  2(11  ;  when  two  thirds 
Tote  required,  '202  ;  congress  not  to 
k'vj  tales,  2ii2 ;  distribution  of  quo- 
tas, 2<i2,  203;  property  in  slaves  not 
to  be  taicd,  203  ;  public  domain,  203, 
■204 ;  jealous  of  the  army,  2o4 ;  for- 

lign   relations,    'Mi ;   powers  of  the 

tatcii,  204 ;  committee  of  states, 
8115 ;  mode  of  amending,  205 ;  free 
inlwbitanls,  free  citizens,  206,  207  ; 
ilita  of  U)«n,  207  ;  dangers  in  the 
way,  2C8  ;  tendency  to  dissolution,  vi. 
124  ;  new  articles  added  (1788).  191. 
CongrcS'itionalisin,  or  independency,  es- 
tablished  in    Massachuiietia,   i.    228, 

;3S,  31)8,  809;   intolerant  spirit  of, 

12. 
ingress,  at  Albany.     See  Albany. 
Congress,  at  Alexandria.    Sec  Alesan- 

dria. 
Congress,  American,  suggested  by  Otis 
(17ilft),  iii.  113  ;  plan  for,  prevails  in 
Pennsylvania,  etc.,  146,  147  ;  opening 
in   New   York,   H9,    ISO;   members 

nd  principle  of  union,  l.'iO,  151  ;  de- 
bates on  liberty  and  freedom  of  trade, 
153,  151  ;  memorials  and  petitions 
(o  parliament,  l.'>4,  155;  union  formed 
Hy  tbc  delegates,  156;  the  colonies 
here  to  congress  and  plan  a  per- 
manent union,  162,  163  ;  petition  not 
rcofived  by  houso  nf  commons,  186. 
CongreiS,  lirst  cominental  (1774),  dele- 

;atc<  to,  from  Massachusetts,  iv.  23 ; 

tliode   Island   and    Maryland   choose 

iele>;ates,  24  ;  New  York,  31  ;  South 
■Carolina,  32 ;  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Uanipshire,  33 ;  North  Caro- 
'  na,  36  ;  meets  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 5lh,  with  members  from  eleven 
colonies,  61  ;  method  of  voting,  62  ; 

enry's  speech,  62,  63 ;  vote  by  colo- 

lies,  63,  64  ;   prayer  ut  the  opening, 

4,  65  ;  twelve  colonies   representeJ, 

fl  ;  approve  the  Suffolk  resolutions, 
66  ;  list  of  grievances,  68  ;  syrapattiy 
i^ith  Uost(m,  71 ;  resistance  of  .Massa- 
chusetts approved,  72  ;  declaration  of 
iTighta,  condemning  eleven  acta  of 
parliament,  73  ;  threat  to  stop  Brit- 
ish imports  and  exports,  73,  74  ;  slave- 
trade  to  be  abolished,  74  ;  address  to 
the  people  of  (}reat  Itritain,  etc,  74, 
,15  ;  petiliun  to  the  king,  75,  76  ;  in- 
dependence not  yet  detennined  on, 
fifl  ;  courts  the   Canadians,  81,  82; 

.he   king   receives   its   petition,   96; 

'ord  ('hatham  eulogizes  the  wisdom 

if  congress,  103. 


Congress,  second  continental  (Ma; 
)775),  iv.  IBO;  diRicullies  before  it, 
190,  191  ;  delegate  from  Geoigia, 
1V2;  instructs  New  York,  192;  dis- 
cusses state  of  the  union,  192;  ap- 
proves Jay's  motion,  193;  John  Han- 
cock president,  200 ;  oitlers  defences, 
2U0;  address  to  the  Canadians,  2uO; 
Lord  North's  offer,  2i*0,  201 ;  reject- 
ed, 202,  203  ;  asked  to  take  chaip;  of 
the  continental  army,  203;  John 
A<]aius  nominates  Washington  com- 
mander-in-chief, 204 ;  borrows  money, 
21  It ;  gives  advice  to  Mas.sachusctts, 
2(14;  appoints  a  fast-day,  205 ;  mis- 
take in  making  siiort  enlistments, 
2v3 ;  elects  Washington  general  of 
the  army,  206 ;  inellident  as  a  gov. 
croment,  211 ;  pledges  made  to  Wash- 
ington, 212;  elects  four  major-gen- 
erals, 232 ;  eight  brigadiers,  234,  235 ; 
is.sues  bills  of  credit,  237  ;  authorizes 
invasion  nf  Canada,  237;  rea-sons  for 
taking  up  arms,  287  ;  second  petition 
to  the  king,  238;  addresses  to  people 
of  Great  Itritain  and  of  Jjondon,  288 ; 
Wasliington's  report,  243;  Schuyler's 
report  as  to  Canada,  213  ;  Kranklin's 
plan  of  conf eilcracy,  243,  244  ;  apathy 
as  to  colonial  governments,  245;  an- 
swer to  Lord  North's  offer,  246,  246; 
post-office  and  hospital  organized, 
246 ;  paper  money,  liow  to  be  re- 
deemed, 246 ;  refuses  to  oiwn  the 
ports,  and  adjourns  -Vugust  1st,  246. 
Meets  again  in  September  (1775), 
iv.  261;  undecided,  261;  (iadsden 
defends  New  England,  and  Itutledge 
moves  exclusion  of  negroes  from  tlie 
army, '261.  262;  in  doubt  und  uncer- 
tainty what  to  uttempi  or  do,  264 ; 
the  king's  proolumalijn  destroys  lust 
hope  of  reconciliation,  272,  273 ; 
recommends  govenimcnts  to  tlie  colo- 
nies, 273 ;  majority  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence, but  no  haaly  uelinn  taken, 
271 ;  action  as  to  the  navy,  etc,  271 ; 
orders  garrisoning  forts  on  the  Hud- 
son, 311;  Wilson  moves  to  set  forth 
reasons  for  independence,  31 C ;  course 
us  to  enlisting  free  negroes,  322,  323 ; 
is  anxious  to  attaclc  lioston,  323;  i-c- 
provcd  by  Washington,  324;  votes 
thanks  and  medal  to  ^V.^^bington,  331 ; 
discusses  cnfrane'ii'ing  Americin 
oommei-cc,  335  ;  c'aims  rig'it  to  con- 
tract alliances,  335  ;  on  enlistments, 
etc.,  336  ;  ch'jo^es  .-six  liri(;adier»,  336 ; 
issues  four  million  dollars  in  bills, 
337  ;  committee  of  ways  and  means 
appointed,  but  do  nothing,  337 ;  ooiU' 
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missioners  to  Oanada,  8S7 ;  authorizes 
privatwr?,  337 ;  chargeK  on  the  king 
their  grievances,  337,  338 ;  forbltU 
importulion  of  hIsvcs,  ii.  276,  iv.  388 ; 
opens  ports  to  nil  the  world,  339 ; 
gome  wish  to  wnit  for  iilliancc  with 
France,  3(0;  John  Adams's  motion 
and  pnaiiiblc,  3-12,  313;  committee 
report  timt  authority  of  the  crown  be 
Buppres:'ed,  343 :  secret  committee 
for  foreign  corr.  spondence  appointed, 
Franklin,  Uarri^oo,  and  others,  on  it, 
362 ;  orders  four  battalions  to  Cana- 
da, 376,  377  ;  then  eix  more,  without 
consulting  Washington,  377 ;  very 
unwise  uition,  377,  378 ;  sen  is  a 
coinmls-iiun  to  Canada,  S78 ;  zeal  of, 
880 ;  puts  Charles  Lee  in  command 
of  troops  in  the  South,  385 ;  thanks 
the  defenders  of  Charleston,  411. 

Independence  fonually  and  fully 
proposed  by  R.  H.  Lcc  (June  1776), 
423 ;  animated  debate,  423,  424 ;  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  declara- 
tion of  independence,  425;  names  of 
the  committee,  Jefferson  at  the  head, 
425  ;  committee  to  digest  form  of  eon- 
federation,  one  from  each  colony,  425  ; 
plan  of  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
425 ;  law  of  treason  and  state  citi- 
zenship, 425;  members  (July  1776), 
435 ;  every  colony  represented,  43C  ; 
voices  of  the  colonies,  436 ;  Wanhini- 
ton'a  letter,  436,  437;  conmiittce  of 
the  whole,  437 ;  speeches  of  John 
Adams  ond  Dickinson.  437-439 ;  other 
speeches,  440;  Washington's  letter  on 
ilowe's  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook,  441  ; 
vote,  nine  in  favor  of  the  declaration, 
441 ;  next  day  (July  2d)  no  dij^senting 
vote  against  independence,  441  ;  the 
declaration  reported  and  criticised, 
445,  446-  declaration  in  full,  446- 
460. 

Sends  declaration  of  independence 
to  Howe,  V.  8;  on  Howe's  circular 
letter,  8 ;  articles  of  confederation  dis- 
cussed, II,  12;  differences  of  views, 
distrust,  fear,  12-15  ;  receives  Howe's 
message,  40;  debate,  41  ;  sends  a 
commitieo  to  meet  Howe,  43  ;  plan  of 
treaty  with  Frarn.*,  49,  50 ;  appoints 
commissioners,  50 ;  plan  for  enli.-ting 
troops,  51,  52;  course  pursued,  SI  ; 
votes  to  go  to  Baltimore,  88,  89 ;  its 
entreaties,  01,  92 ;  powers  to  Wash- 
ington, 'Jl  ;  authorizes  borrowing 
money  in  France,  101 ;  talks  of  a  lot- 
tery, etc.,  and  issues  paper  money, 
143;  appoints  major  -  generals  and 
brigadiers,  148  ;  General  Greeno  pi  es- 


ent  to  explain  needs,  148,  149;  cele- 
brates first  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence, 154,  155  ;  calls  out  the  militia, 
175;  8ces  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
180;  fails  in  duty,  197;  adopts  arti- 
cles of  confederation  at  Yorktown, 
199-21)8;  on  winter  campaign,  212; 
neglects  the  army,  214;  thin  attend- 
ance, issues  paper  money,  218  ;  on 
defaidtcrs,  219 ;  resolve  as  to  treating 
for  peace,  250 ;  ratifies  ti-eaties  of 
commerce  and  alliance  with  France, 
268-269;  address  to  the  people  of 
the  L'nited  States,  269 ;  answer  to 
conciliatory  propositions,  271  ;  answer 
to  English  commissioners,  273  ;  meets 
in  Pliil.idelphia,  283  ;  articles  of  con- 
federation signed  by  eight  states,  283  ; 
cireulor  letter  to  the  other  five  states, 
283,  284 ;  result,  284 ;  issues  more  pa- 
per money,  290  ;  fiuancial  schemes,  ill 
success,  290-294  ;  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, 292 ;  scheme  to  emancipate  Cana- 
da, 296 ;  discusses  plans,  etc.,  as  to 
French  and  Spanish  alliances,  32i>- 
325;  committee  nn  terms  of  peace, 
322 ;  yields  on  the  fisheries,  325 ;  John 
Adams  ap[K>inted  to  go  abroad  as  min- 
ister, 326,  327  ;  fresh  issue  of  paper 
money,  439,  440  ;  depreciation,  440  ; 
efforts  to  borrow  money  abroad,  440 ; 
helpless,  faH  back  on  the  states,  442  ; 
efforts  for  reform  and  revenue,  450. 

Sends  Laurens  to  France  to  beg 
help,  V.  452;  asks  for  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  453 ;  as  to  the  .Missis- 
sippi river,  453,  454 ;  powers  under 
the  confederation,  464,  455;  yields 
to  France  its  inntnictions  for  peaj-e, 
472,  473;  peace  commissioners  ap- 
pointed, 473;  ultimatum,  474  ;  thanks 
to  Morgan  at  Cowpens,  4S5 ;  puts  U. 
Morris  at  head  of  finance  department, 
and  R.  R.  Livingston  over  foreign  af- 
fairs, 608 ;  receives  joyful  news  of 
surrender  of  Comwallis,  623  ;  discus- 
sion as  to  terms  of  negotiating  pence, 
626,  527 ;  charters  national  bank, 
666,  667;  great  seal  adopted,  661; 
report  of  committee  on  increasing 
powers  of  congress,  vi.  19 ;  report  of 
committee  of  three  (1781),  22,  2S ; 
establishes  dcpartm?nts,  25;  charters 
bank,  27  ;  a'ks  for  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  27  ;  answers  of  the  states, 
38 ;  exercises  judicial  powers,  84 ; 
party  names  and  disputes,  34,  35. 
Congress,  thinl,  appeal  of  ihe  army  to 
congress  (January  1783),  vi.  50,  60; 
grand  committee  meets  deputies  from 
the  army,  61;  course  adopted,  62- 
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debate  on  rcTenue,  63,  64;  reaches 
no  concluBion,  68,  69;  Tot«3  pay  to 
tlic  aruiy,    75 ;    proclninatiun  of  the 
^B     war  lieiiig  at  an  end,  77 ;  appeal  to 
^P    the  state?,  80 ;  eoniiiiittcc  on  n  pencr- 
^^    al  cunveuliun,  80 ;  odiouniii  to  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  tt7 ;  votes  statue  to 
Wasliingtou,  102;  receives  tlio  Dutch 
envoy,  104;  closing  acts,  UM,  105. 
CongreBS,  fourth,  in   Philndtlphin,    re- 
ceives Washington's  surrender  of  his 
commission,  vi.   107,  108;     deelinea 
to  lead  the  way  for  the  "sovereign" 
stales (1784),  111 ;  Jefferson's  service 
toward  the  union,  112,  113;  votes  the 
United  States  to  be  "  one  nation,"  113. 
Congress,  fifth,  meets  at  Trenton,  New 

I  Jersey,  vi.  124,  1211 ;  R.  11. 1/ee  elected 
president,  129 ;  adjourns  to  New  York 
(1786).  130;  discuK.-'es  affairs  of  the 
West,    las,     antislavcry    clause    re- 
vived, 133;  reported   on   by  commit- 
tee, but  no  action,   133,    134;    land 
ordinance  as  established,    134,  136; 
question  as  to  power  to  levy  armed 
men,  136  ;  urged  to  provide  remedies 
for  distress  in  trade,  etc.,  137,  138; 
Monroe's  tnoveiuent  And  report,  142, 
_     143  ;  difHcuIties  unit  delays,  143,  144; 
^m   objections  to  navigation  aci,etr.,  144, 
^a     145  ;  offers  no  hope  of  new  constitu- 
tion, 163. 
Congress,  sixth  (1786),  tardy  attendance, 
vi.    185,   186;     motion    to    increase 
strength  of  the  confedei'aey,  and  re- 
port of  committee  on,  186,  187  ;  plan 
for  a  federal  convention,   187  ;  sends 
Pinckney  to  New  Jersey,    187;   dis- 
cusses Pinckney's  proposal,  190,  191  ; 
new  articles  added  to  the  confedera- 
tion, 191,  192;  rests  hope  on  system 
of  1783,  192;  expostulates  with  the 
governor  of  New  York,  193;    fails, 
and  why,  193,  191. 
^^ongrcss,  seventh  (1787),  recommends 
^B  a  federal  convention,  vi.  199;  report 
^"    of   committee  on    western    ti-rritory, 
278;    certain   waters    declared    free, 
279 ;  the  proposed  five  western  states, 
280  ;  bill  for  territorial  government, 
281 ;  quiets  the  Indian  title  in  Ohio, 

1283 ;  memorial  of  Ohio  Company  to 
congress,  285  ;  committee  of  seven, 
286 ;  ordinance  for  governing  the  ter- 
rltoiieaof  the  United  Statesi,  287, 288 ; 
the  new  constitution  received,  371  ; 
opposition  to  it,  371,  372;  Lee's  per- 
sistent efforts,  372-374  ;  votes  to  ask 
^^  conventions  to  be  called  in  every 
^Bst&te  for  consideration  and  action, 
874 ;  gets  notice  of  nine  states  hav- 


ing ratified  the  constitution  (July 
1788),  466;  closing  measures  for 
working  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, 4tl6. 

Congress,  first,  under  the  federal  con- 
stitution (April  1789),  vi.  467;  house 
of  representatives,  467  ;  senate,  466, 
467  ;  votes  for  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  count- 
ed, 468;  party  divisions,  468 ;  debate 
on  protection,  468,  469. 

Connecticut,  early  movements  in,  i.  264  ; 
Hooker  and  colonists,  265 ;  principle 
of  government,  208;  constitution, 
270 ;  government  organized,  272 ; 
course  as  to  confederation,  290; 
charter  obtained,  368;  Winthrop  gov- 
ernor, 858 ;  profiperity,  368-360 ; 
question  as  to  church  relations,  bap- 
tism of  children,  etc.,  360,  361 ;  free 
schofils,  towns,  and  town-meetings, 
361,  362;  royal  commissioners  favor, 
876 ;  charter  demanded  by  Andros, 
687,  688;  revolution  in  1689,  An- 
dres's government  ovortumed,  601 ; 
Treat  governor,  popular  rights  assert- 
cd,  ii.  47,48;  F.  Winthrop  governor, 
48;  charter  in  danger,  48,  247;  at^ 
tempt  by  government  to  alter  the 
land  law.«,  263;  aids  in  attack  on 
Canada,  483;  spirit  of  assembly 
(1764),  iii.  9(1;  favors  a  congress, 
147  ;  joy  on  repeal  of  stamp-act,  221 ; 
cautious  course,  271  ;  makes  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  (1774),  iv.  10;  plans 
a  congress,  18;  sympathy  with  Has. 
gachusetts,  28 ;  governor  calls  the 
legislature  (1775),  170;  thousands 
march  to  camp,  170,  171 ;  pleads  for 
peace,  but  resolved  to  have  rights,  1 73 ; 
voles  two  thousand  men  for  the  army, 
174  ;  plans  taking  Ticonderogi^  181 ; 
troops  enlisted,  322;  spirit  of  the 
people  (1776),  v.  26;  how  Washing- 
ton's letter  was  received  (1783),  vi. 
90,  01  ;  delays  action,  100 ;  pr<)]«iscs 
reform  in  confederation,  136  ;  laws  as 
to  paper  money,  168 ;  sends  delegates 
to  the  federal  eonventioI^  201 ;  propo- 
sitions in  convention,  231,  232;  of- 
fers compromise,  239;  its  "West- 
ern Reserve,"  279,  2K0;  state  con- 
vention on  the  federal  constitution, 
893;  meeting  and  debates,  394  ;  rati- 
fies the  constitution,  395 ;  refuses 
second  federal  convention,  466. 

Coimectieut  river,  discovered  by  Block 
(1614),  L  489;  Winthrop  builds  ■ 
fort  at  mouth  of,  264. 

Gotmolly,  Dunmore's  agent,  iv,  88;  tP 
rested  (1776),  318. 
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OonstitutioD  of  the  United  States  (1787), 
report  of  committei!  of  detail  in  the 
federal  convention,  ri.  292;  &  goT- 
emmont  by  tlio  people,  292,  293;  tri- 
partite division  of  powers  of  yovem- 
ment,  208,  445 ;  election  of  meiutKirs 
of  congress,  2U4;  continuity  of  gov- 
ernniont  proviileU  for,  294,  299 ;  quali- 
fioatiooa  of  electors,  297 ;  powers 
granted  to  the  new  govcmiiient,  801  ; 
poirer  of  the  states  to  emit  paper 
money  prohibited,  304,  305 ;  power 
of  congress  to  encourage  niiinufac- 
turcg,  307 ;  choice  of  the  president, 
and  tenure  of  ofBco,  32ft-328 ;  vice- 
president,  veto  power,  etc,  341,  342  ; 
the  president  commander-in-chief,  ' 
842;  relation  of  the  president  and 
Benate,  344;  powers  of  war  and 
peace,  etc.,  345  ;  qualitications  of  the 
president,  346 ;  impceichment  and 
trial,  347 ;  judicial  ami  veto  power, 
848 ;  organization  of  the  federal 
courts,  jiidgcs,  extent  of  powers,  etc., 
349,  3r>0 ;  senate  to  try  impeach- 
ment'', 3."il ;  method  of  choosing  the 
supreme  court,  352 ;  number  of  the 
hou»c  of  representatives,  354 ;  COD- 
atitution,  how  to  be  rectified,  356 ; 
final  draft  of  the  constitution,  357  ; 
on  inatitutinn  of  government  by  the 
people,  367 ;  veto  of  the  president, 
SS8  ;  of  juries,  858 ;  servitude  and 
service,  359  ;  constitution,  how  to  be 
introduced,  keeper  of  the  purso,  300  ; 
obligation  of  contracts,  381 ;  distribu- 
tion of  repre-scntation,  3(!2  ;  the  con- 
stitution agreed  to  by  all  the  states, 
86S. 

Forerunners  of  the  American  federal 
constitution,  441  ;  its  place  in  history, 
442 ;  in  hiirmony  with  iuilividualily, 
443;  entire  religious  freedom,  443; 
slavery  an  anomaly,  444 ;  tripartite 
division  of  powers  of  legislation,  44fl  ; 
how  the  constitution  is  to  be  amended, 
447 ;  sovereignty  of  law,  449  ;  new 
states,  liow  to  be  admitted,  450 ;  ten 
states  ratify  the  constitution,  in  state 
convention  (December  7,  1787-June 
26,  1783),  viz.,  Delaware,  I'cnnsylvia, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South  Caro- 
lina, New  Ilaiiipshire,  Virginia,  466. 

Constitutions  of  the  states  of  America, 
v.  111-125;  principles  of.  111;  sot- 
eretgnty  of  the  people,  112;  dates  of 
forming,  113,  114;  provisions  as  to 
suffrage,  114,  115  ;  method  of  voting, 
115;  populai'  branch  of  legislature, 
115;  two  bouses,  except  in  FvUmsyl- 


Tania  and  Georgia,  116;  bow  elected, 
116;  governor  or  president,  election, 
powers,  etc.,  117;  appointin?  power, 
118;  judiciary,  118,  119;  public  edu. 
cation,  119;  elections,  119;  frcedofD 
of  worship,  119,  120;  liberality  of 
New  York,  120;  public  wor<-liip  in 
the  states,  122,  123  ;  entails  attolislicd 
in  Georgia,  124;  reform  of  rules  of 
descent  in  Virginia,  124;  provii^iuus 
for  auienOments  of  conf^titutions,  125 ; 
rights  of  man,  125. 

Continental  army,  the  first  so  called,  W. 
204 ;  condition  of,  on  Washington's 
appointment  as  general,  213;  confu- 
sion and  dl'«order  in,  213;  number 
of,  on  Wn Ellington's  taking  command, 
240 ;  mucli-uceded  rcfonus,  240,  24 1 ; 
skirmishes  frequent,  242 ;  how  sup- 
ported, 248 ;  in  three  divisions,  under 
Ward,  Lee,  and  Putnam,  247 ;  in  sad 
condition  as  to  (.upplies,  etc.,  200 1 
visited  by  a  committee  of  congress,  to 
provide  for  enlistments,  etc.,  262 ; 
wretched  condition  and  sufferings  of 
the  troops  in  Canada,  381,  882.  See 
Army.  American. 

Continental  congress.  See  Congrcsi, 
Continental. 

Convention  at  Annapolis  (178G).  So« 
Annapolis. 

Convention,  federal.  See  Federal  Con- 
vention. 

Conway,  Henry,  leaves  the  anuy  (1768), 
iii.  65;  in  parliament,  101;  head  of 
southern  department,  181,  132; 
speech  of,  178;  opposes  receiving 
petiti<m  of  Anicrii'an  congress,  186; 
moves  repeal  of  stamp-act,  205  ;  car- 
ries the  bill  to  the  house  uf  lords, 
208;  aecrctai7  of  state  and  in  the 
comuions,  225 ;  views  of,  3+4 ;  op- 
poses taking  awoy  Massnchuselts 
charter,  477  ;  on  adopting  Franklin's 
idea,  v.  249 ;  urges  recognition  of  the 
United  States,  283;  motion  to  dis- 
continue the  WOT,  530. 

Conway,  Thomas,  brigadier  -  general, 
with  Washington  (1777),  v.  178;  at 
GermantoHu,  193;  defies  Washing- 
ton, 211;  rcsign.s,  211,  212;  ap[M)int- 
ed  inspector-general  and  luajor-gen- 
eral,  independent  of  Washington, 
212;  resignation  accepted,  215;  let- 
ter to  Washington,  216,  217. 

Coode,  John,  heads  in.surrection  in  Mary- 
land, i.  441. 

Cook,  f!olonel,  and  Connecticut  troop 
at  Behmus's  Heights,  v.  183,  184. 

Cook,  James,  with  Wolfe  in  Canada,  ii 
508,  5U& 
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Gookc,  Elishs,  patriotic  ooui^«  (1688),  ti. 
61,68. 

kc.  EliKlia,  Jr.,  like  hia  father,  ii. 
246 ;  chosen  reprcscDtativc  iu  Massa- 
chusetts (1720),  -in;. 

per,  AslJey.     t)«-  .Sliaftcsbury. 

per,  Myles,  presidont  of  Columbia 
college.  New  York,  urges  subiuissioD 
to  eu;:l.iml,  iv.  IDS. 
plev,  J.  S.,  iiiid  town  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton'(1773),  iii.  452. 
plov.  Sir  Lii>nel,  goTcruor  of  Mary- 
land (1692),  ii.  21. 

recs,  or   Coraminca,  Indians,  it  91, 
S2. 

rnburr,  Lord,  governor  of  New  York, 
character  and  cnursc,  ii.  41-43,  4il; 
views  as  to  mau.tfiing  culonies  in 
money  mailers,  78,  79. 
Cornwalli?,  Lord  Charles,  courio  in  the 
houae  of  loids  (17GC.),  ill.  MM;  6rst 
exploit  in  America,  ravages  a  planta- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  iv.  897,  398  ; 
anives  in  New  York  and  lands  with 
troops,  V.  27,  28 ;  in  New  Jersey,  81, 
63  ;  takes  Brunswick,  84  ;  then  Prince- 
ton and  Trenton.  85 ;  proposes  to  go 
to  Eiif laud,  89, 94  ;  advances  upon  the 
Americans  at  A.-'sanpink  Creek,  103, 
lot ;  goes  after  \Va,shin'^t()n  at  Prince- 
ton, 107;  in  the  expedition  against 
Philadelphia,  176,  177;  at  (lerman- 
town,  193;  sent  on  expedition  to  the 
Delaware,  1  ')9 ;  makes  a  foray  into 
New  Jersey,  288 ;  joins  Clinton  near 
Charleston,  377 ;  iu  separate  com- 
mand, 380 ;  defeats  (iates  at  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  88,"i-389 ;  proud  and 
CimSdent,  391,  302  ;  manifests  savage 
cruelty,  sgi-Sgi;  confiscations,  etc, 
395; 'advances,  390,  397;  retreats, 
sick,  4O0,  401 ;  fails  to  i>enetrate  Vir- 
ginia, 403;  at  Charlotte,  47G;  letter 
to  General  Gicene,  sharp  retort,  478; 
orders  Tarlelon  ti)  attack  Morgan,  48o, 
481;  letter  to  Clinton,  485;  rushes 
after  .Morgan,  486 ;  at  Hillsborough, 
400;  proclamation,  491 ;  after  battle 
of  (juilford  Court-Uousc,  retreats  to 
Wilmington,  .N'ortli  Carolina,  496 ; 
supported  by  Germain,  496,  497 ;  sets 
oat  for  Virginia,  497 ;  arrives  at 
Petersburg,  607;  force  under,  607; 
tries  to  catch  Lafayette,  609;  im  the 
James  river,  509,  510;  raiding  ex- 
ploits, SIO;  ordered  to  send  troops 
to  New  York,  510,  511  ;  marches  to 
Portsmouth,  611  ;  held  to  hi-<  place  in 
Virginia  by  t'liiiton  and  (ienviain, 
612-514:  at  Yorktown,  514;  writes  to 
Clinton  of  his  Jang  .-i',  518;  hem:ncd 


in,    B19-02I;    aurrendcrs  (October, 
1781),  622. 

Comwallis,  Colonel  Edward,  leads  colony 
to  Acadia,  ii.  345,  358,  359 

Ooronndo,  governor  of  New  Galicin,  i. 
31  ;  expedition  of,  32-35;  discovers 
tributaries  to  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
and  the  Mississippi,  36,  36 ;  fails  to 
find  a  noriliern  Peru,  37. 

Cortcreal,  voyage  of,  in  service  of  Portu- 
gal, i.  14. 

Cortes  and  the  north-west  passage,  i.  26. 

Cory,  Giles,  executed,  ii.  60. 

Cory,  Martha,  imprisoned  for  witchcraft, 
ii.  69. 

Cosby,  William,  governor  of  Nov  York 
(1732),  course  of,  ii  253,  254;  death 
of,  256. 

Cotton,  seeds  of,  planted  in  Virginia 
(1621),  i.  126. 

Cotton,  John,  arrives  in  Massaclnisetts, 
i.  245 ;  opposes  Itoger  Willioms.  252 ; 
argues  against  hereditary  legislators 
iu  America,  259. 

Coventry,  Lord,  on  rights  of  people  of 
Virginia,  i.  4.13,  454. 

Cowpcns,  South  Carolina,  v.  481.  482; 
.Morgan's  great  victory  at  (17'<1),  482-    V 
486  {  effect  of  the  victory,  4.S4,  48,>. 

Coxe,  a  proprietor  of  New  Jersey,  iL 
189;  expedition  (1699)  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  189,  I9U. 

Cradock,  Matthew,  with  Saltonstiil, 
Johnson,  and  others,  i.  223. 

Cranfield,  Edward,  in  New  Uampshire, 
cliaraeter  and  action,  i.  399,  400; 
quarrels  with  the  minister.?,  4O0;  as- 
sumes right  to  lay  taxes,  and  is  re- 
sisted, 400,  401 ;  retires,  401. 

Cranmer,  archbishop  of  C.interbury,  re- 
lations with  Calvin,  etc.,  i.  181,  182. 

Craven,  Charles,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  ii.  214. 

Creeks,  or  .Vluskohgees,  ii.  98;  treaty 
with,  216;  friends  to  Georgia,  521; 
refu.se  to  join  Cherokees  acrainst  the 
whites,  V.  64;  promises  to  the  Brit- 
ish, 403. 

Cresap,  Michael,  private  war  against  the 
Indians,  iv.  84,  86 ;  brings  Maryland 
riflemen  to  Washington  in  camp,  248 ; 
death  of,  248. 

Croghan,  George,  Indian  trader,  ii.  303, 
366 ;  urges  colonization  of  Illinois, 
iii,  231. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  commercial  iviliey  of, 
i.  145;  American  colonies  under,  170; 
course  toward  ihc  colonies,  31o;  leader 
of  the  Independents,  331 ;  parlianieiil.s 
and  naval  succcs.-icj,  S39-341 ;  death 
of,  342. 


Cromwell.  Richard,  I.  342. 

Crown  I'oiut,  Krpm'h  fortress  at,  ii.  222 ; 

taken   by   Wnnicr   (1775),   \v.    183; 

garrisiinLH],  194 ;  abandoaed,  v.  IS. 
Cro/Jit,  AnthotiT,  ^aiit  of  right  to  trade 

in  Louiei:ina,  ii.  225,  220;  resigus  hie 

chartvr,  220. 
Crugpr,   British   colonel   at  Ninety-Six, 

South  Carolina,  r.  501. 
Culpepper,  John,  Insurrection  in  Xnrth 

Carolina,  i.  425 ;  excused  by  a  jury 

ill  England,  426. 
Culpepper,  Lord,  Virginia  given  to,  by 

Charles  II.,  i.  452,  453 ;  governor  of 

Vii-gijiio,  409 ;  rapaciou:*  and  dislion- 

esl,  470;  displaced,  471 
Cuinborliind,  duke  of,  captam-gcneral  of 

British  army,  ii.  412  ;  h  'js  the  mutiny 

act  applied  to  Amcricn,  112,  413;  is 

auggesteii  for  king  in  America,  449; 

rebukes  the  meanness  of  hiring  nier- 

Ci'naries,  iv.  357. 
Cunuiiighani,  Colonel  W.,  savage  cruelty 

and  outrage  on  AiuuricauR,  v.  479. 
Currency,  colonial,  ii   US ;  of  the  United 

Statc.s(1784),  vi.  119. 
Cushing,  Tho;nas,  iii.  306 ;   cleoted  to 

the  assembly  in  Massachusetts,  S48  ; 

speaker,  443 ;   delegate  to  congress, 

iv.  23. 
Cushman,    Robert,    goes    to    England 
^n6'7).  1.  2(11. 
Otwttv  J-  'P-i  Wasblngton's  «tep-.4on,  vi. 

18. 
Cutler,  M.,  one  of  the  Ohio  Company's 

agents,  vi.  286. 
Cuyler,  in  New  York  congress,  iv.  429. 


Dnblon,  Claude,  Jesuit  missionary  to  the 
Oiiondagiis  ill  western  New  York,  ii. 
147,  148. 

Dakotas.     See  Sioux. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Virginia,  intro- 
duces martini  law,  i.  102 ;  an  upright 
governor,  five  years  in  office,  returns 
to  Englanil,  108;  death  of,  109. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  pamphlet  of,  "  Ad- 
drea^  of  (}reat  Ilritiin  U>  the  lulinhit- 
ants  of  Anieriea "  (1775),  iv.  150; 
Npecious  promises  of,  15ii,  151. 

Dalrymple,  (Vilonel,  in  command  of 
troops  in  Boston  (1768),  iii.  312,  369, 
371 ;  offers  to  ob»'y  the  governor,  and 
removes  troops,  376,  378. 

Dalvell,  Captnin,  relieves  Detroit  (1763), 
ill.  47;  deleaied  bv  tlie  Indians  and 
killed.  47. 

Dana,  Kiauuis,  uii  comiiiittcc  of  congresa 


to  visit  Washinjjton,  t  SI  7 ;  In  Vaon- 
cbusctts  stale  convention  to  ratify 
federal  constitution,  vi.  390. 

Danliuiy,  Connecticut,  stoivs  at,  de- 
stroyed by  Tryon,  v.  161. 

Danby,  Lord  Treasurer  (1073>.  i.  692. 

Dane,  Nathan,  in  Massachu^tts  legisla- 
ture, vi.  197  ;  in  oonpess,  motion  for 
govoiTiment  of  western  stales,  27S; 
share  in  preparing  ordinance  of  1 7^7, 
281,  285,  28i),  290;  oppose'  the  new 
constitution,  371  ;  conduct  not  ap- 
proved in  Massachusetts,  396. 

Danforlh,  Thoma«,  report  on  natural 
and  chartered  rights,  i.  369. 

Daniel,  Robert,  deputy  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  ii.  14. 

Daniel,  S.,  poet  laureate,  quoted,  oe 
dilTiision  of  English  litcraturv,  i.  79. 

Dare,  Virginia,  name  of  fir-t  child  of 
Engli!»h  parentage  born  in  the  rniltJ 
States,  i.  7« ;  faW  of,  77,  78. 

Darien,  Guoi^gia,  Scotch  settlement  ia, 
ii.  290. 

Dartmouth  college.  New  Hampshire,  ir. 
148. 

Dartmouth,  carl  of  (William  Legjce), 
head  of  the  board  of  trade,  iii.  182; 
secretary  for  the  colonics,  410;  vio- 
lent  against  the  Aiuerioans,  iv.  114, 
115;  rejects  ChnthIlll^^  plan,  119; 
sends  onlcrs  to  llenernl  Gage,  15<>; 
on  Gage's  att<.'nipt  at  Contxircl,  185; 
sends  word  to  IIowp  that  Russian 
mercenaries  are  aiming,  277  ;  favtmi 
coercing  the  Amerieans,  329 

Daston,  Sarah,  tried  for  wiiehcr&ft,  ii. 
66. 

Davenant,  Charles,  advocates  Pcnn's 
plan  of  union  of  American  colooii.^ 
ii.  75. 

Daveniint,  Sir  Williun,  appointtxl  by 
Charles  II.  govenior  of  Mar\laud,  i. 
170. 

Davenport,  John,  founds  New  llavni, 
Connecticut,  I.  271  ;  views  of,  3<«> 

Davidson,  of  Nortli  Carolina,  general, 
with  Morg»n,  v.  480;  killed  at  Mao- 
gowun's  ford,  4S6. 

Davie,  W.  R.,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the 
federal  convention,  vL  2»S,  2««;  In 
state  eonventiiin  on  tlie  federal  con- 
stitution, 401. 

Davis,  Isaac,  captain  of  the  Acton  min- 
ute-men,  iv.  158,  159;  bravrry  of, 
160,  161 ;  killed,  161 ;  bis  wife,  l», 
161. 

Davis,  John,  voyagr*  of,  I.  71. 

Davis  Nichola",  diivcn  out  of  M»i«««hu- 
setis,  i.  314. 

Oawea,  Thomas,  of  Uosion,  (|m«c^  ia 
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state  convention  on  the  federal  con- 
Btitutioii,  vi.  3y9,  4<>0. 

Dawe?,  William,  ut  Lexington,  iv.  153. 

Dave,  Stephen,  printed  first  hook  in 
America  north  of  Mexico,  i.  280. 

DayiJin,  Colonel  E.,  at  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  v.  4i!4. 

Dayton,  Jonathan,  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
federal  convention,  vi.  833. 

Dean,  James,  among  Indians  in  Catiada, 
IT.  148  ;  visits  the  Six  Nations, 
876. 

Diane,  Sila?,  goes  to  Franco,  v.  17;  in- 
terview with  Vergennes,  17,  IH;  deal- 
ings with  Bancroft,  Id;  one  of  the 
oommissionera  to  France,  BO;  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  queen,  260. 

Dearborn,  llcnry,  of  New  Hampshire, 
activity  of,  iv.  189;  with  General 
Gales,  V.  188,  189. 

De  Berdt,  Dennys,  a£;ent  to  England,  iii. 
235 ;  the  fob  of,  v.  7. 

De  Calli«>res,  in  Canada,  ii.  179,  186. 

Declaration  of  independence,  committee 
to  prepare,  iv.  425  ;  principles,  as  Bet 
forth,  July  4,  177«,  446 ;  Kuig  George 
striven  to  govern  colonies  absolutely, 
447;  parliament  enneted  unconstitu- 
tional laws,  448 ;  the  king  waged  war 
against  the  colonics,  449 ;  Briti.ih 
people  appealed  to  in  vnin,  449;  the 
colonies  free  and  indei)endent  states, 
460;  principles  of  the  declaration  ad- 
dressed to  all  nations,  450 ;  relation 
to  other  forms  of  government,  451  ; 
why  America  established  a  people  and 
government,  452  ;  the  decliitation  not 
signed  on  July  4,  462 ;  why  this  day 
is  the  great  annivoisary,  4  2;  pro- 
claimed in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  v.  8,  4  ;  in  New  York,  4 ;  in 
Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  South  ('arolina,  6 ; 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  con- 
gress, 1.'),  16. 

Declaratory  act  of  1766,  iii.  208,209; 
cLnims  absolute  power  for  parliament 
to  bind  America,  209. 

De  t'lupny,  minister  of  finance,  iv,  ,S71. 

Deerfleld,  Ma-ssaehusetts,  bunting  of,  i. 
880;  ii.  195,  196. 

De  tJourges,  avenges  massacre  of  the 
French  in  Florida,  i.  58.  69. 

De  Oraffenried,  ii.  20.t,  204. 

De(ir«sse,  Count,  with  French  ships,  v. 
609;  caters  the  Chesapeake,  516; 
victorious  over  the  British  fleet,  517; 
honoreil  by  congress,  62.S ;  sails  to 
West  Indies,  525  ;  defeated  by  British 
fleet  under  Kodney,  640,  641. 

Dc  Giunes,  Count,  French  ambassador  to 


England,  iv.  271 ;  letters  to  Vctgenncs, 
271,  :f59. 

De  Kalb.    S5ee  Kalb. 

DelaBarre.     See  liarre,  Dcla. 

Delanwy,  James,  cliief  justice  of  New 
York,  ii.  .3;U ;  lieutenant-governor, 
376 ;  the  Deluiicey  family  in  New 
York,  iv.  80. 

Delancey,  James,  colonel  in  the  British 
service,  v.  142;  illegal  executions  bv, 
554. 

Delaplace,  surrenders  Ticondcroga  to  E. 
Allen,  iv.  183. 

De  Lauzuu,  Duke,  carries  to  France  news 
of  vietoiy  at  Yorktown,  v.  523. 

Delaware,  Lord,  governor  of  Vii-ginia,  i. 
101,  102;  returns  to  England,  102; 
death  of,  lo9. 

Delaware,  the  Dutch  purchase  lands  in 
(1630),  i.  4(18;  De  Vries  plant*,  409; 
Swedes  colonize,  502;  contetilion  of 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  5(j9,  510 ;  \Villiam 
Penn  obtains,  556,  563 ;  government 
established,  ii.  24,  26  ;  set  off  by  it- 
self, 30;  condition  of  (1754),  897, 
898 ;  fa  vol's  a  congress,  iii.  147;  adopts 
Virginia  course  and  resolves,  348; 
contributes  to  help  Boston,  iv.  28,  29 ; 
movements  in,  108;  asseinhly  meets, 
ilK  action,  143;  firm  for  defence,  252; 
fiillows  lead  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
king's  praclumation,  273;  instructs 
its  delegates  as  to  independence.  428; 
abolishes  slavery,  v.  411;  liow  Wash- 
ington's advice  was  rccelvi'd  and  acted 
on  (1783),  vi.  91 ;  laws  as  to  paper 
money,  1 72 ;  limited  power  of  dele- 
gates to  the  federal  convention,  277 ; 
legislature  calls  state  convention, 
which  ratifies  the  constitution,  889, 
390;  g;i)od  words  to,  from  Washing- 
ton, 470. 

Delaware  Indians,  ii.  91  ;  murder  whites 
and  are  chasti.sed,  454,  455;  threaten 
and  attack  Fort  Pitt,  iii.  44,  47  ;  make 
peace,  88  ;  Dunmore makes  peace  with, 
iv.  86 ;  take  up  the  hatchet  again 
(1776),  v.  62. 

De  Monts,  patent  of  sovereignty  over 
AcAdia,  i.  18,  19;  explores  the  coast 
of  New  England,  19. 

Denmark,  aspect  of,  toward  United 
States,  V.  227,  22S;  agrees  lo  Kaiiuo 
of  neutral  nations,  846;  policy  of, 
351  ;  asked  to  agree  to  Russia's  dec- 
laration of  rights,  366 ;  overtures  for 
a  treaty  with  the  United  .Slates,  ri.  86. 

Denonville,    mar<)ui8    of,    governor    of 
Canada,  ii.  176;  contest  with  the  Iro- 
quois, and  result,  176, 177  ;  incapacity  , 
of,  179. 
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De  Piavdo.  explores  southern  coast  of 
Amuriea,  i.  24,  20. 

Da  Kasiirca,  visit*  Now  Plymouth,  L 
193. 

D.>J?cirtes,  tlie  philosoplier,  v.  257. 

D(!S  Moines  river,  lotvo,  ii.  15H. 

Pc  Soto,  F.,  offi-rs  to  conijuor  territory 
for  Charles  V.,  i.  38 ;  sails  for  Flori- 
da, 39,  40 ;  extravagant  expectations 
of,  4'1 ;  enters  Geurgia,  4 1 ;  thenoe 
through  Alabama  ami  Mlsvisjiippi  to 
Ki.ssis>ippi  river,  44,  45 ;  stniggle.--  of, 
with  the  luJians,  4(;  enters  Arkan- 
8a<  and  MirMourl,  4ri,  40 ;  cruelty  to 
th?  natives  46 ;  deith  naid  burinl,  47  ; 
lAilure  of  the  expedition,  48,  49. 

D'l^jtaing,  Count,  memoir  on  policy  of 
t'le  Kreneh  eoiirt,  v.  242;  arrives  in 
Philadelphia  with  French  fleet.  2S4; 
olT  Newport  forces  British  to  destroy 
their  ships,  etc.,  285;  Beet  wrecked 
ill  violent  storm,  285,  286 ;  proposes 
etpeiition,  819;  in  Georgia,  STS; 
attack  on  Savannah,  .^72,  373 ;  sails 
fur  France,  373,  374;  urges  sending 
Iruops  to  the  f  nitcil  Slates,  425,  42(j. 

D'iCjlouche^  French  admiral,  v,  603, 
OOJ. 

Detroit,  the  French  in  pos«e».sion  of,  ii. 
180;  bcsie;;iil  b_v  the  Fox  InJian.', 
208;  situji;ion  of  1 1 763 1,  iii.  42;  lic- 
sicgcd,  43;  relieved,  47;  sie^e  con- 
tinued, 47;  population  of  (1 7(iS),  'iiD; 
Ilamilioi  in,  v.  310,  3U. 

De  Vaco,  Cabc^a,  discovers  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  i.  29 ;  expedition  of,  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacjiie  Ocean,  So, 
31. 

Dc-  VauJicuiL     See  Vaudreuil. 

C-  Vrii-s  vi.<iu  Vii^inia  (lfl32),  u  137; 
pUals  colony  on  llie  Delaware,  409 ; 
fate  of,  6i)0;  ne-^oiiates  |>cacr  with 
the  Indians,  505,  506. 

Dew,  Thoma-i,  plan  for  exploring  in 
Carolina,  i.  410. 

Diu,  Msiiio,  exploratioQs  and  adreo- 
ture*  of,  iu  32,  33. 
iD'Ibsrville.  .See  Iberville. 
^Dickinson,  John,  opjioses  change  of 
Pennsylrania  to  n  royal  ^ove^lnlenl, 
iii.  9 1 ;  author  of  "  Farmer's  Let- 
ters," 264,  2«5 ;  sentiments  of,  2.S2 ; 
character  and  views  (1774),  iv.  11, 
12;  wishes  for  deJay,  12;  timid,  32, 
3S ;  elected  to  coogiijs,«,  70;  drafts 
petition  to  the  king,  75,  70 ;  a>ldre«s 
to  the  people  of  Qucl>c«.  81.  82  ;  sus- 
tains   th<-    c»it-<'    of     Ua<j>«chii!>ptt« 

(17:       - 
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coarse  of,  261,  253;  head  of  ooiniaH- 
tee  of  safety,  with  bills  of  credit,  2M; 
blamed  by  John  Adairis,  261 ;  in  lev- 
islaturc  uf  Pennsylvania,  opfiosr*  in- 
dependence, 273  ;  ar^iroent  in  New 
Jersey  assembly,  310;  urges  woitio^ 
339,  340 :  position  in  reganl  U>  a  con- 
vention or  "national  uounc-i!,*'  121; 
still  holds  out  against  i; 
423  ;  in  congress,  replie?  f 

John  Adam.",  and  urges  'U  hn  ■.•!  i'*- 
laiatiou  of  indepcndeuci',  437-439; 
plan  for  confcdeiatiou,  v.  Id,  11; 
le.-s  efficient  than  Franklin's,  1 1 :  hiai- 
taU'S  to  go  to  congress,  84  ;  presideal 
of  Pennsylvanio,  vi.  91  ;  on  Wash- 
ington's letter,  91 ;  in  thf  ff-demi  cin- 
Tcntiou,  221,  222.  .: 
on  the  slave-trade.  f 

office  of  the  j    '  - 

Dickins<in,  Ovtf 

erset  Court-ll'  .     ,  J 

Dioskau,  with  Frcndi  trooi 

ii  420;  exfieditioa  of.  n.  u- 

son,  43C;  death  in  battle,  4..i. 

Diggs,  Edward.  {;overuor  ut  Virginia,  i, 
148. 

Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Virginia.  ur,!»« 
raising  revenue  by  tax.  v  ■'"<  ■'•: 
sends  Wasiiin^toii  as 
French  on  Uie  Ohio  ( 1 : 
oolonial  aafeniblio,  411. 
boardof  trade,  413;  ur^ 

Dixon.     See  Mason. 

Dixwell,  John.     Sec  Rcpcidca. 

Uohbs,  Arthur,  ruial  gotcniorof  N'ortlt 
Carolina,  ii.  3li3. 

DoTi" '•>        Thi.in.i.;       "ov^rfuir 

V 
o. 

Nttiolm,  i»w. 
Donop,  Hessian  eolnnel.  ir.  XAS 
Vork,  V.  31.:  ■     '    ' 
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Dorchester,    SI 

in  (17091.  ii. 
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of  South  Carolina,  iv.  898 ;  speech  on 
opening  court,  3'J6. 

Driiytoii,  the  poet,  quoted,  i.  88. 

Drcuillctte'*,  Komnn  ("atholie  missionary 
OD  the  Kenncbec(l(>46),  builds  fi  chap- 
el, ii.  144. 

nimniond,  Sarah,  brave  words,  in  time 
of  the  Great  Kcbellion  in  Virginia,  i. 
404. 

Drummond,  Wljliani,  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  i.  411,  462  ;  hanged  in  Vir- 
ginia (1677),  467,468. 

Drysdale,  Uugli,  deputy  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, ii.  279. 

Duane,  of  New  York,  proposed  for  con- 
gress, iv.  31 ;  in  the  first  congnssa, 
69,  7rt,  73;  recommends  uosinlialion 
with  Great  Britain  (1773),  2H0  ;  on 
oommissioncra  for  conciliation,  340; 
wishes  further  delay,  343 ;  Uamilton's 
appeal  to,  v.  448,  449. 
u  Chitclet,  French  minister  to  England, 
iii.  282  ;  writes  to  Choii<pul,  2«2,  2S3 ; 
views  of,  318,  325,  32<.>,  3-S4,  335 ;  fid- 
vises  free  trade  as  oolooial  lilieratur, 
336,  337. 

Biich^,  Episcopal  clergyman,  opens  con- 
gress with  prayer,  iv.  64,  65. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  chief  justice  of  New 
York,  ii.  37,  38 ;  in  Ma-ssachusctts,  49, 
63 ;  disloyal  course,  68,  60 ;  advLscs 
conr)uest  of  Acadia,  198. 
udley,  Tliomas,  deputy-  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  under  \Vicilhn)p,  i. 
233;  intolerant  spirit  of,  311. 

Duhuiit,  munler.*  LaSnllc,  ii.  174  ;  killed 
by  his  fellow -ns.sassins,  174. 
'iilany,  Daniel,  of  Maryland,  able  argu- 
ment of,  iii.  145, 146. 

Dululh,  Diiniel,  French  officer,  ii.  165. 

Duma.',  employed  to  get  aid  from  Hol- 
land, iv.  8ii2. 

Dnmnier,  Fort,  ii.  223. 
uninier,  Jereniiuli,  ii^ent  of  Massnchu- 
sclla,  def<'nds  New  England  chorters, 
ii.  247-249. 

Dunbar,  Samuel,  minister  in  Stoughton, 
Massachusetts,  iv.  52. 
unbar,  Tolonel  ThomtiB,  in  Braddocli's 
army,  ii.  421  ;   oowardlv  retreat  of, 
424. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  governor  of  Virginia, 
iii.  396 ;  dissolves  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses, iv.  17  ;  enlls  the  assembly,  34  ; 
in  Sew  York,  82 ;  returns  to  Virginia, 
82 ;  greedy  for  lanil,  82 ;  ficcupies 
Pitt'burf;  and  dependencies,  83  ;  enlls 
out  the  militia  of  the  f^uth-wesl,  85, 
86 ;  makes  peace  with  the  Indians,  88 ; 
prorogues  the  assembly,  108  ;  carries 


off  powder,  146;  thrcitens  to  free 
and  arm  the  slaves,  146,  147  :  course 
adopted  by ,  1 79  ;  calls  l<jgether  house 
of  burgesses  on  Lord  North's  offer, 
201  ;  veto  in  favor  of  the  slave-trade, 
202 ;  retreats  to  a  ship  of  war,  202 ; 
course  toward  the  legislature,  253, 
264  ;  ahdicutiun  of  royal  authority, 
254  ;  with  some  ship.i,  logins  war, 
31  7  ;  tries  to  bum  Hampton,  317;  in- 
structions from  England,  317,  318; 
offers  freedom  to  indented  servants 
and  slaves,  318;  tries  to  raise  forces 
among  the  backwoodsmen  an<l  sav- 
a8;es,  S18;  his  troops  repulsed  at 
Elizal)cth  river,  319;  buiiLS  Norfolk, 
an  outrage,  320 ;  cross  and  violent, 
3^6 ;  course  pursued  by,  v.  6. 
!  Dimning,  Henn*,  Lord  Ashburton,  in 
I       the  cabinet  (1782),  v.  534. 

Duonlng,  John,  oppo.ses  taking  away 
I       Massachusetts  charter  (1774),  iii.  477. 

Duplessis,  M.,  in  the  battle  of  the 
I  Urandywine,  v.  179;  present  at 
;       Donop's  death,  197. 

Dupoisson,  Ji'.'iuit  mi.4sionary  among  Ihe 
Arkansas,  ii.  2:i3. 

Duqaesne,  succeeds  Im  Jompiiere  as 
governor  of  New  France,  ii.  377. 

Duquesne,  Fort,  taken  by  the  Fieiich,  ii. 
383;  retaken  by  the  Engli.^h  and 
Americans,  under  Washington  ( 1 758 ), 
495. 

Dursnd,  French  minister  in  London,  iii. 
2(50,  201. 

Durant,  Gcorjc,  in  Carolina,  i.  410. 

Durantaye,  at  Mackinaw,  ii.  179. 

Durkce,  Major  John,  of  Connecticut 
(1766),  iii.  173. 

Oustin,  Hannah,  heroism  of,  ii.  182, 
183. 

Dutch  Americans,  spirit  of,  iv.  130,  131. 

Dutch  Colonies.     See  New  Nctherland. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  i.  480. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  i.  479 ; 
charter  of,  493 ;  oppressive  monopo- 
ly, 510. 

Duty,  on  tea  proposed  (1707),  iii.  251 ; 
on  imports  and  prizes,  required  by 
congress  (17811,  ri.  27;  granted  by 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  other 
states,  27,  28;  Uhodo  Ulnnd  refuses, 
38 ;  suspended  by  Virginia,  84  ;  re- 
pealed by  Vii-ginia,  03. 

Dyar,  Mary,  a  Quaker,  trial  and  death 
of,  by  hanging,  i.  314. 
]  Dyer,  of  Connecticut  on  wloniut  union, 
iii.  70;  in  congress  (1705),  on  neces- 
sity of  union,  15,");  opposition  of,  tc 
the  stamp-act,  158. 
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bc::-ing  toward  Holland,  130,  ISl  ; 
Gti'mao  mercenary  troops  employed, 
HI,  142  ;  reinforceiiienis  <ent  by 
way  of  Quebec,  147  ;  couimiesionern 
from,  go  to  the  United  States  (1778), 
256;  nrrivnl  of,  271  ;  object  in  view, 
and  pretended  offers,  27i,  273 ;  final  I 
manifcMtoof,  2H7  ;  cruisereof,  violate 
neutral  riglit!',  S4U,  35'J  ;  London  uiid 
other  places  in,  sick  of  the  war  with 
United  States,  5'i4 ;  obange  of  n)in<l 
on  part  of  the  people,  62»,  53ii,  548; 
de.-ires  peace  (17^2),  M'A;  demands 
amnesty  and  imleinnity  for  loyalii^ts, 
67U ;  commereial  regulation:!  with 
United  States,  vi.  38 ;  excludes  Ameri- 
can «hipplng  from  iJrilish  West  In- 
dies, 48 ;  gives  up  right  to  buy  Ameri- 
can-built ships,  48 ;  regrets  treaty 
with  the  United  Slates  instead  of  with 
the  separate  statesj  61 ;  n.'tain»  inte- 
rior American  poits,  62  ;  new  colonial 
system  of,  S3  ;  course  of,  as  to  com-  i 
mcrce,  compels  the  states  to  unite,  ' 
111;  unjust  to  tbe  United  States  in 
retaining  the  posts,  etc.,  100,  151  ; 
hopes  to  profit  by  failure  of  union  of 
the  states,  202;  encmuchments  in 
Maine  and  the  West,  463,  484  ;  con- 
dition of  (1780),  473. 

"  E  pluribus  unum,"  v.  B61. 

EnumeratiHl  commodities,  su|^r,  tobac- 
co, etc.,  i.  SS2,  363 ;  molasses  and  rice, 
ii.  82. 

Episcopal  church,  members  of,  banished 
from  Ma.s.''aohusetts,  i.  229 ;  desires 
to  have  bishops  in  Araeiica,  u.  262; 
efforts  toward  this  end,  3!t3,  394 ; 
stiifc  in  Virginio  as  to  lolmcco  indem- 
nity, ill.  6"i,  rtti ;  Johnson  wi-shes  for 
bi.shops,  94  ;  course  of  the  clen^y  in 
New  V'ork,  iv.  108 ;  disestablished  in 
Virginia,  v.  123. 

Erie,  Lake,  visited  by  La  Salle,  ii.  163. 

Erics,  Uuron-laries  Indians,  dcstrovcU, 
ii.  148 

Ernest,  *fke  of  Paxony,  v.  233,  234 ; 
fuler,  refuses  to  hire  out  troops, 

nhemins,   or  Canoemen    Indians,    ii. 
,      90. 
Eutaw  Springs,  South  Carolina,  battle 

at  (1781),  V.  003,  804. 
Evertsen,    C,   of    Zealand,    rw.iptiires 

Manhattan  (New  York)  (or  the  Dutch 

(1673).  I.  626. 
Kwing,  Tolonel,  v.  95. 
Exclmn^c  of  prisoners  during  Revolu- 

tionniy  Wor  agreed  un,  v.  !',  10. 
Rxnter,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Pisca- 

taqua,  L  262. 


F. 

Falls  of  St.   Anthony,  discorer^  of,  ii. 

164. 

Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Maine,  ir.  263. 

Faueuil  Hall,  Uo~ton,  iii.  327;  "cnuile 
of  American  liberty,"  iv.  tJ.  8,  22. 

Fanning,  David,  a  savage  raider  in  the 
South,  V.  563;  murders  and  burnin^'2 
of,  in  North  Carolina,  654. 

Fanning,  Edmund,  character  of,  iii.  232, 
233 ;  tax  extortions  of,  302,  803  ;  Im 
peached  and  convicted,  305 ;  coarse 
of,  390. 

"Farmer's  Letters,"  force  of,  iii.  2»M, 
266 ;  Franklin  reprints  these  in  Eng- 
land, 280. 

Faucitt,  Colonel,  in  Gcrmanr,  after  mer- 
cenaries (1775),  iv.  350-3.'>4. 

Fauquier,  gnvernor  of  Virginia,  iii.  120. 

Federal  constitution,  first  stcj>s  toward, 
T.  446,  447.  Sec  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Federal  convention  (1787),  character  of 
elections  to,  vi.  207 ;  opening  of,  in 
May,  208 ;  Virginia  menibors  pre- 
pare a  plan,  208  ;  Washington  favors 
new  constitution,  208 ;  position  and 
character  of  Edmund  Randolpli,  208, 
201) ;  Madison's  place  and  importance, 
209,  210;  shall  the  convention  rote 
by  states?  210;  arrival  of  delegates 
Washington's  oppeal,  210;  Washing- 
ton chosen  president,  211  ;  Randolph 
opens  the  convention,  212;  proposes 
outline  of  new  cunsritutlon,  212-214; 
excellence  of  his  plan,  214  ;  Pinck- 
ney's  plan,  215;  dtlmtes  in  cnniniit- 
tee,  215;  national  covernmcnt,  legis- 
lative, executive,  judicial,  215 ;  debate 
on  equality  of  suffrage,  216  ;  leiipslM- 
ture  to  be  of  two  branches,  216;  ex- 
tent of  federal  legislative  powcns, 
217;  negative  on  state  laws,  coercion 
of  states,  218;  imtional  executive, 
mode  of  election  and  powers,  otic  or 
more,  219;  question  debated,  2 1 9, 
220;  how  to  be  chosen,  how  renaoved, 
221 ;  vote  in  favor  of  single  cxccti- 
tive,  222;  veto  power  of  executive, 
22a  ;  the  judiciary,  2?3  ;  appoint- 
ment of  judges.  224  ;  shall  the  house 
of  representatives  be  chosen  by  the 
state  or  the  people  ?  224  ;  debate  oa 
mode  of  choosing  both  branches, 
228  :  senate,  how  to  be  chosen,  226 ; 
equality  of  small  states  defended, 
227 ;  Oonnec'icut  a^^^Bg{iire  be- 
tween large  an''  •'^^^■K--  a?"  - 
larger  states    '  •" 
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Urns  of  repreacntntive?,  220 ;  terms, 
etc,  of  senators,  '^'M ;  end  of  commit- 
tee's work,  230 ;  lifbute  on  the  powers 
of  the  convention,  233;  debate  on 
Bovercignty  of  a  single  body,  234  ; 
Hamilton's  plan,  235,  236 ;  how  re- 
ceived, 237  ;  the  Virpinin  plan  report- 
ed to  tbe  house,  238 ;  federal  nud  na- 
tional, 242  ;  two  branches  advocated 
and  decided  on,  242-244  ;  choice  and 
terra  of  senutors,  245,  240 ;  contest 
between  larger  and  smaller  statcti, 
246,  24'? ;  debntc  continues,  danger 
of  dissolution,  247-249  ;  suffrage  in 
first  branch,  according  to  population, 
249;  in  the  aecomi,  by  stales,  249, 
260;  equally  divided,  253;  grand 
committee  appointed  to  report  coni- 
promise,  253,  254 ;  report  of  commit- 
tee, 257  ;  committee  of  one  from  each 
state,  257;  report,  268;  southern 
majority,  260 ;  jealousy  toward  west- 
em  states,  262 ;  strife  on  representa- 
tion for  slaves,  264 ;  taxation  and 
representation,  2H5 ;  slaves  to  be 
counted  as  three  fifths,  266 ;  repre- 
sentation according  to  numbers,  267 ; 
efli'Ct  on  political  powers  of  the 
South,  268;  senate  to  vote  by  states, 
269 ;  distribution  of  powers  between 
treneral  and  state  governments,  27", 
271  ;  relation  of  fiideral  to  state  leg- 
islation, 271  ;  property  qualification 
office,  271  ;  (juulifications  of  elcc- 
272 ;  jurisdiction  of  federal  tri- 
Is,  272 ;  constitution,  how  to  be 
ratified,  273;  committee  of  five  ayi- 
pointe<l,  274  ;  industry  of  committee, 
275 ;  the  convention  adjourns  for  ten 
days,  275. 

Report  of  committee  of  detail  (Au- 
(j'lst  1787),  vi.  292;  discut'tion  as  to 
citizenship,  native  -  bom  preluritd,  i 
295 ;  property  qualifications  urped,  I 
debate,  296,  297 ;  qualifications  left 
to  the  states  to  determine,  298 ;  dis- 
cusKion  of  question  of  representation  i 
and  slaver)',  299,  300 ;  question  ad- 
journed, 301 ;  paper-money  question, 
30],  302;  urgent  opposition,  302- 
304 ;  gold  and  silver  legal  tenders, 
805 ;  powers  of  states  as  to  contract'', 
808;  no  a  pott  /ado  laws,  306; 
further  debate  on  slavery  and  reprc- 
sentnlion,  308,  309;  as  to  fugitive 
slaves,  309,  310;  assumption  of  state 
debts,  311;  jurisdiction  over  crimes. 
Power  to  subdue  rebellion,  etc.,  311, 
Sl2;  the  army,  navy,  militia,  312. 
13;  treason,  314;  commerce  and 
lavc-Irade,  3I.'i;  debate  on  slave- 
VOU  n-  -84 


trade,  316;  question  committed,  319; 
compromise  of  comuiitlee,  320 ;  power 
to  regulate  eommeree,  323  ;  admission 
of  new  states,  323  ;  power  over  terri- 
U>o'  of  the  United  Stales,  824  ;  limit 
on  taxation  of  slaves,  32S. 

How  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  be  chosen,  vi.  326  ; 
whether  re-eligible,  327  ;  question  of 
tenure,  328 ;  choice  by  the  people 
rejected,  828 ;  by  eleetoi-al  college, 
329  ;  triple  executive  propo.«ed,  330 ; 
Madison's  proposition,  330 ;  different 
plana  proposed,  331 ;  vote  for  a  eingic 
executive  for  seven  years,  and  ineli- 
gible, 331 ;  report  of  eommittw  of 
detnil,  332;  committee  on  choice  of 
president  by  vote  of  the  states,  333  ; 
report  of  committee,  335 ;  electoral 
college,  and  vote  to  be  counted  by  the 
senate,  336,  836 ;  debate  on  counting 
votes,  336-338 ;  summary  of  the  mat- 
ter,  339 ;  election  of  vice-president  to 
the  senate,  344 ;  power  of  war  and 
peace,  appointment*,  etc.,  846  ;  quali- 
fications of  the  president,  346;  ini- 
|)eacliment  and  trial,  346,  347;  re- 
()ort  on  federal  judieiarj-  and  veto 
power,  348;  organisation  of  courts, 
349 ;  judges  not  removable  by  ad- 
dress, 360 ;  extent  of  judicial  power, 
350;  judiciary  and  unoonslilutional 
laws,  350 ;  senate  to  try  impeach- 
ments, 351 ;  cases  beginning  and 
ending  in  a  state,  861 ;  original  ju- 
risdiction of  supremo  court  and 
appellate  powers,  851 ;  method  of 
choosing,  352 ;  supreme  court  and 
legislative  encroaclunenta,  352;  pro- 
tection against  erroneous  judgments, 
by  the  i«urt,  by  congress,  etc.,  352, 
358 ;  method  of  ctmsolidating  the 
union,  354 ;  of  banlcniptcli%  and 
money  bills,  854 ;  constitution,  how 
to  be  ratified,  856 ;  another  federal 
convention  proposed,  356  ;  committee 
on  final  draft,  356,  367. 

Final  draft  of  the  constitution,  vi. 
357  ;  the  names  of  the  thirteen  states 
left  out  of  the  first  clause,  857  ;  fed 
enil  and  national,  358;  motion  for 
bill  of  rights  deicated,  359;  no  title 
for  the  president,  359 ;  of  encourag- 
ing home  manufacturea,  369  ;  service 
not  servitude,  359 ;  power  to  cut 
canals  negatived,  860;  of  a  univer- 
sity, 361 ;  states  not  to  trespass  on 
each  other's  rights,  361  ;  slavery  not 
reeofrnlzcd  as  legal  condition.  302; 
constitution  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
365  ;  amendment  suggested  by  Wash- 
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ington  ndoptcd,  366  ;  appeals  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Morris  to  sign  the  constitu- 
tion, H66  :  signed  by  erery  state,  367. 

Fellows,  brigade  of,  runs  uway,  v.  44, 
45. 

Fendall,  Josiiah,  Lord  Ualtimore'ii  lieu- 
tenant, !.  174;  oonvicted  and  pun- 
ished, 437  ;  gives  trouble,  4S9. 

Fcnwirk,  Jobn,  leads  colonists  to  Xew 
Jersey,  i.  546,  517. 

Ferguson,  Captain  P.,  raid  upon  Little 
Egg  Harbor,  v.  288 ;  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 380,  381,  395;  killed  at  King's 
Mountain,  3U0. 

Femandei,  F.,  discover:*  Yucatan  and 
Bay  of  Cauipeaohy,  i.  24. 

Ferrar,  John,  deputy  treasurer  of  London 
Company,  i.  111. 

Ferrar,  Nicholas,  counsel  to  London 
Company,  i.  1 1 1 ;  excellent  services  of, 
118,  131,  133. 

Fcrrelo,  B.,  explores  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  i.  37. 

Finances  of  the  United  States,  wretched 
comUtionof  (1778),  v.  290-294,  439- 
442;  plana  and  ellbrts  of  R.  Morris 
for  Improving,  556-588 ;  deplorable 
condition  of  the  treasury  (1732),  6*)l. 

Findlcy,  W.,  in  Pennsylvania  state  con- 
vention, opiioses  the  constitution,  vi. 
388,  389. 

Finland,  emigration  from,  to  Delawiu^, 
i.  003. 

Finley,  John,  iii.  819,  355. 

Fisher,  .Mary,  a  Quaker,  i.  312,  313. 

Fisheries,  at  Newfoundland,  i.  66;  im- 
portance of,  ii.  1 78  ;  New  England  to 
be  excl'idoJ  from,  iv.  126  ;  urraugc- 
ments  as  to,  with  France  (1778),  v. 
244,  246;  Vergenncs  and  the  Now 
England  view,  320,  321 ;  strife  on  the 
subject,  323  ;  discussion  as  to,  in  con- 
gress, 323,  325 ;  congress  yields,  325  ; 
made  un  ultimatum,  473,  474  ;  final 
settlement  in  favor  of  the  IJnited 
States,  579. 

Fitch,  Thomas,  governor  of  Conneottout, 
iii.  139. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  wounded  in 
battle  at  Eutaw  Springs,  v.  604. 

Filzhcrbert,  Allcyne,  British  minister  at 
Paris,  V.  649 ;  with  Oswald  in  settling 
treaty  of  peace,  578,  B70. 

Fitzsimmons  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  first 
congress  (1789),  views  on  protection, 
vi.  468. 

Five  Nations,  the,  i.  583 ;  ii.  1 16  ;  the  Mo- 
hawks, Oncidas,  Onondagaa,  Cayugas, 
and  Senecos.     Sec  Iro<|Uoi8. 

Flag,  American,  thirteen  stripes,  Janu- 


ary 1, 1776,  IT.  823 ;  stars  and  stripea 
T.  154. 

Flog,  British,  first  occasion  of  striking 
to  the  Americans,  iv.  184. 

Flags,  neutral,  rights  of,  i.  527. 

Fleming,  Colonel  W.,  at  Point  PlcasoDt, 
iv.  87. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ii.  25 ;  governor  of  \ew 
York,  38-10  ;  goes  to  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, to  enforce  the  royal  authori- 
ty, 48. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  ii.  313  ;  averse  to  war 
with  England,  299,  300. 

Fleury,  L  do,  in  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  v.  179  ;  promoted,  198,  199. 

Florida,  descried,  i.  22 ;  cx|>eilition  of 
Narvae^  to,  and  failure,  27-30 ;  De 
Soto  oilers  to  conquer,  38—10  ;  Roman 
Cutholiu  missionary  effort  in,  failure, 
611;  Huguenot  expe<litiou.s  to,  61-R4  ; 
Hi.'lendez  sets  out  to  reoomiucr,  for 
Spain,  65  ;  French  colony  massacred 
by  Melcndez,  66-58 ;  vengeance  of 
De  Ijourges,  58,  59 ;  divided  into  East 
and  West,  iii.  62,  64;  dispute  oa  to 
civil  and  military  power,  97. 

Florida  Blanco,  Spanish  minister,  v.  13\ 
130  ;  strong  words  to  the  British  min- 
ister, 137,  138;  words  to  the  Frencli 
ambassador,  246 ;  dreads  indopeitd- 
enoe  in  America,  301,  302  ;  dlssiinu- 
talion  of,  306 ;  sends  an  apcnt  to  Ire- 
Und,  341  ;  affrighted  at  the  prospect 
in  America,  636 ;  views  as  to  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States,  vi.  57. 

Floyd,  John,  in  Kentucky,  iv.  195. 

Forbes,  Joseph,  in  command  for  con- 
quest of  Ohio  valley,  ii.  484  ;  expetli- 
tion  sets  out,  4'.»3 ;  health  of,  breaks 
down,  493,  494. 

Fordyce,Caplaia,  killed  in  battle,  i v.  SI 9. 

Fort  Carillon,  near  Lake  Champlain,  ii. 
487. 

Fort  Carolina,  on  Port  Koral  Island, 
South  Carolina,  i.  62,  63. 

Fort  Ciiristiana,  on  the  Delaware,  I.  60S. 

Fort  Clinton,  in  the  Highlands,  New 
York,  taken  by  the  British,  v.  18B ; 
abandoned,  195. 

Fort  Constitution,  near  West  Point, 
abandoned,  v.  186. 

Fort  CreveciT-ur,  or  Heartbreak,  on  the 
Illinois  river,  ii.  164. 

Fort  Cumberland,  abandoned  by  Dunbar, 
ii.  424,  425  ;  troops  in,  iii.  46. 

Fort  Dwiuesne  (Pittsburg),  ii.  383 ;  aban- 
doned by  the  French,  495. 

Port  EdwanI,  built  by  Lyman  ( 1755),  Ii. 
435  ;  Webb  occupies,  466 ;  St  CUif 
at,  V.  163. 
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Drt     Frontennc    (Kicgston),    Canada, 

Ukea  by  Bradstrect  and  dcstroj'cd,  ii, 

4»1. 
fort     Griswold,    Groton,    Connecticut, 

taken  b\  the  Biitisli,  massacre  at,  t. 

507. 
Fort  Jefferson,  on  the  Ohio,  v.  316. 
Kort   Joba.'-on,  near   Cbarlestoo,  ><oath 

Cai-oliiia,  iv.  404. 
Fort  Lawrence.     See  Cliiegnecto. 

I       Fort  le  Ba'uf,  at  Waterford,  Washing- 
ton  visits  (!7fll),  ii.  3S0;  taken   by 
the  Indiana,  iii.  4&. 
Fort  Lee,  on  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
I  V.  6d  ;  taken  by  (.'ornwallis,  81,  H2. 

^■Vort  Loudoun,  on  the  Tennessee,  ii. 
^^K  M8;  surrenders  to  the  Indians,  521. 
^^Bort  Mercer,  Red  Kank,  New  Jersey,  v. 
^H^  192,  IU6;  evacuated,  191). 
^^Vort  Miami,  taken  by  the  Indians,  iii.  44. 
r  Fort  of  the  Miamis,  at  nioutti  of  Si.  Jo- 
seph's river,  ii.  IHS. 
Fort  at  MIchiliniackiuac,  taken  by  the 

Indians,  iii.  45. 
Fort  Mifflin,  Mud  Island,  New  Jersey,  v. 

192,  195. 
loit   Montgomery,   in    the    Highlands, 
New  York,  taken  by  the  British,  v. 

^^■brt  Moultrie,  near    Cliarleston,  South 
^^F  (.'arolina,  lieseription  of,  iv.  403. 
'       Fort  Oiangc,  i.  4U5.     See  Albany. 

Fort  Ouatanon,  near  Ijifayette,  Indiana, 

taken  l>y  the  Indians,  iii.  45. 
Fort  I'itt,  summoned  by  the  Indians,  iii. 

40,  48;  relieved,  49. 
Fort  Presque  I*lc,  taken  by  the  Indians, 
.  iii.  46. 

Sl  Andrew's,  Cumberland  Island, 
^Georgia,  ii.  290,  291. 
Jirt  St  George,  Amelia  Island,  Georgia, 
[ii.  200;  abandoned,  291. 
prt  St.  Joseph's,  at  mouth  of  St.  Jo- 
t»eph's  river,  taken   by  the    Indians, 
land  pnrrison  massacred,  iii.  44. 
Itrl  Sandusky,  taken  by  Indians,  garri- 
'  son  massaered,  iii.  43,  44. 
Fort  Stanwii,  congress  at,  with  Six  Na- 
tions, iii.  321 ;  parrisoncd  by  Colonel 
Gan.sevoort,  v.  IfiS. 
Fort  Vcnanfjo,  wi'h  garrison,  destroyed 
Indians,  iii.  45. 

Wtt^hinsrton,    New    York,    v.   65 ; 

noveineni  u^'ainsl,  by  the  British,  72 ; 

8s  of,  due  to  rashness  and  interfcr- 

'  of  eonpress,  8(i. 
.  Wayne,  on  the  Wabash,  iii.  44. 
William  Henry,  Lake  Geome,  Xew 
expedition   apainst   (175'/),  ii. 
459,   4n<>;    siege   of  and   surrender, 
td6.  467. 


Fox,  Charles  James,  blamed  by  George 
III.    (1774),   iii.   4Bfi;    goes   into  the 
opposition,  4G(5,  467 ;  on  the  Boston 
port  bill,  471  ;    on    taxing   America, 
480 ;    on   blunder  of    parliament    to- 
ward Massachusetts,  iv.  11  ;  opinions 
of,  60;  reproaches  Lord  North,  114  ; 
able  speech  of,   118;  views  nf,   132, 
183;  rebukes  North,  282;  retorts  on 
North   as  to  "  rebels,"  809  ;  spirit  of 
in  parliiiment,  .142 ;  favors  the  United 
Slates  (1770),  v.  63  ;  speeches  in  par- 
liament,   64  ;    character    of,    66-58 ; 
meets  Franklin  in  Paris,  128 ;  on  war 
ojiainst  tlie  colonies,  144  ;  denounces 
using  the  red  men,  159  ;  urges  settle- 
ment with  the  Americans  (1 778),  220 ; 
on  treating  with  the  United  States  as 
iudcpcndent,  255,  282  ;  on  Comwal- 
lis's  report  (1781),  495,  496;  on  de- 
feat of   Comwallis,  523;   denounces 
Lord    North,   630,    631;    wishes    to 
quarrel   with    Shelbume,   536,   687 ; 
head  of  foreign  department  of  state, 
689;  course    pursued   by,  642,   643; 
agrees    to    anned    neutrality,    644  ; 
views  and  courte  of,  645,  540  ;  leaves 
the  ministry,  547  ;  refuses  Pitt's  of- 
fer, Ti.  88 ;  ofjalition  with  Loiil  North, 
SP  ;  course  on  the  navigation  net.  44, 
46;  unfair  offers  to  the  liuited  States, 
46  ;  advocates  reform,  63. 
Fox,  George,  travels  of,  in  North  Caroli- 
na,!. 421-423  ;  in  Maryland,  438  ;  ear- 
ly history  of,  630  ;  iuterniil  struggles 
of,  681 ;  preaches  to  the  people,  682, 
683  ;    makes    converts,    634  ;    visits 
America,  646  ;  death  of,  6(.S. 
Fox,  Ucnry,  in  parliament,  ii.  409,  412  ; 
leaves  the  cabinet,  450  ;  accepts  place 
of  paymaster,  471. 
Fox  Indians,  or  Ottogamiea,  besiege  De- 
troit, ii.  203  ;  all  cut  oB;  2(IS. 
Fox  river,  Jesuit  mission  on,  ii.  162. 
Fiance,  early  voya-ies  and  settlements 
in  America,  i.  16-21  ;  Ilupiiemit  colo- 
nies, 51-54  ;  settlements  of,  pillaged, 
1(>5,   106;  loses  and  regains  Acadia, 
Cape  Breton,  etc.,  219,  220  ;  relations 
of,  to  American  colonies,  6J3t  mercan- 
tile system  and  colonial  rivalry  with 
England,  ii.  88,  89,  177;  disputes  as  to 
)x>undaries  on  the  lakes,  etc.,  222, 223  : 
ou  the  Ohio,  224,  225 ;  declares  war 
against  England,  300;  stniggle  with 
England   in    the    East   Indies,   302  .- 
plans  to  recover  Louisburg.  failure, 
809,  ."ilO;  boundary  claimed  by  (174?;, 
837 ;  competes  with  England  for  the 
Ohio   valley,   843  ;  a  French  biigan- 
tine   seized',  861  ;  active  in  the  Ohio 
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Tiilloj,  869 ;  begins  hostilities,  371  ; 
posts  vslahlished  by,  378;  Bucccsa  of, 
395  ;  diBC'iissious  with  KiijrlAnd  us  to 
possessions  in  the  Ohio  valley,  416, 
416;  seiziiru  of  ships  dcoonuced  u 
piracy,  410,441;  Buccossfiil  in  Ohio 
valley,  468 ;  state  of,  under  Loui:§ 
XV.,  475 ;  negotiates  for  peace  with 
England,  5.37-540;  at  peace  with  Eng- 
land, 563. 

Gives  up  Louisiana  to  Spain,  iti.  75  ; 
peasantry,  low  state  of,  iv.  41,  42; 
leans  to  the  American  colonics,  43  ;  is 
not  trusted  by  England,  126, 127;spirit 
In  Paris  itjt  to  America  and  Eaglund 
(1775),  18!*;  wishes  for  reprcscnui- 
tive  government,  369 ;  Bonds  money 
to  aid  the  .Vmcricnn',  •'i7l  ;  unhappy 
condition  of,  371,  872 ;  retaliates  on 
England,  v.  20 ;  the  nobility  wish  to 
hclo  the  United  States  against  Eng- 
land, 20,  21;  sends  :>hipB  to  the  United 
States,  130,  133;  promises  made  to 
England,  133,  134  ;  encouraged  by 
Prussia  to  help  United  States,  241, 
24'i;  at  war  with  En[,'!and,  219  ;  fleet 
sails  for  Ameiica,  256 ;  sends  minis- 
ter to  tlie  U^iitod  .States,  2oS ;  con- 
trasts with  Spain  in  literature,  etc., 
259,  2fin ;  slate  and  feeling  of,  264  ; 
contest  in  the  cabinet,  265;  litera- 
ture, finances,  etc.,  267  ;  principle  of 
the  treaties,  268 ;  the  fleet  arrives, 
284 ;  discu.ssions,  etc.,  as  to  alliance 
and  joint  plans,  320-326;  protects 
rights  of  neutrals,  344 ;  Paris  eager 
for  peace,  465  ;  wngress  yields  to,  as 
to  peace, 472  ;  fleet  of  De  Urassc,  with 
troops,  in  the  Chesapeake,  516;  liar- 
mouious  action  with  the  Americans, 
516,  617;  needs  peace  (1782),  .'irt2  ; 
cliinior  iu,  for  peace,  572 ;  the  French 
troops  leave  the  United  States,  vi. 
81;  generous  to  the  United  States, 
120;  offers  perfect  rccijirocity  to  the 
United  States,  152  ;  state  and  pros- 
pcouof  (1789),  472,  473. 

Francis,  Colonel  E.,  bravery  and  death 
of,  v.  102,  163. 

Franciscans,  accompany  Champlain,  i. 
21.     See  Catholics,  liinian. 

Frank  land,  .\orth  Carolina,  west  of  the 
mountains,  vi.  460. 

Franklin,  Benjamia,  early  life  of,  ii.  2B8 ; 
makes  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  259; 
plans  a  newspaper,  advocates  schools, 
libraries,  etc.,  259,  260;  character  and 
ability,  tlie  assembly  printer,  251),  260; 
principles  of  his  paper.  261 ;  lotteries 
of,  and  volunteer  mililia,  804,  305  ; 
plan  for  union  of  the  colonies,  88U ; 


substance  of  plan,  387 ;  advises  colo- 
nizing the  West,  838;  on  Shirley's 
plans,  413, 414  ;  on  taxation  by  parlia- 
ment, 414;  helps  Braddock's  expedi- 
tion, 420 ;  on  prowess  of  the  regulars, 
425 ;  on  increase  of  colonial  |)opula- 
tion,  438,  439;  activity  and  zeal  of, 
445,  446  ;  agent  of  Pennsylvania  in 
England,  461;  interview  with  Gran- 
ville, 461  ;  defends  the  acts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly,  529;  en 
American  independence,  532,  683. 

Wishes  Pennsylvania  to  become  a 
royal  govcrnraeut  (1764),  iii.  91 ;  goes 
as  agent  of  PeniLsylvonia  to  England, 
92  ;  interview  with  <jrenville,  96  ;  dis- 
couraged, 133;  sunmioned  to  bar  of 
house  of  commons,  201  ;  answers  to 
<luestion»,  201-204;  in  Paris,  262; 
reprints  " Farmer's  Letters"  in  Eng- 
land, 286  ;  agent  of  Massachusetts  to 
lay  complaints  before  the  king,  391 ; 
on  slavery,  412;  projects  a  land  com- 
pany on  the  Ohio,  416  ;  sends  Uutch- 
inson's  letters  to  America,  425  ;  great 
iulluence  of  (1773),  445;  presents  ad- 
dress for  removal  of  Hutchinson,  4S9 ; 
before  the  privy  council,  460;  railed 
at  by  Weddcrbum,  461-463;  un- 
moved OS  to  his  course,  463,  464; 
turned  out  of  the  American  post  offico, 
464  ;  seeks  for  conciliation,  464,  46S. 

Opini<m  of,  as  to  affairs  (end  of 
1774),  iv.  92,98;  cgnsullol  as  to  de- 
mands for  iVmerica,  92-97  ;  interview 
with  Lord  Cliatham,  98,  99;  in  the 
lobby  of  house  of  lords,  Itil ;  ndricj 
to  Massach\i8etts,  115;  praised  by 
Cliatham,  116;  interviewed,  116, 117; 
consulted  as  to  sending  commissinnor* 
to  .Vmcrica,  127;  disagreement,  128; 
advice  to  Massachusetts,  130;  inter- 
view with  Gamier,  138 ;  talks  with 
Burke,  138;  leaves  for  home,  189; 
sincerity  and  honesty  of,  13»,  140; 
arrives  in  Phila<]clphia,  179;  dc1e;;nta 
to  congress,  179,  190;  opinions  of, 
199;  on  the  battle  of  Bunker  llill, 
231 ;  plan  for  confederacy  of  the  coIik 
nies,  243,  244  ;  appointed  to  on.innize 
the  post-olficv,  246  ;  on  the  comuiittoe 
to  visit  Wasliingtim  and  the  army, 
262,  263;  refuses  legislative  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king,  273 ;  Inbors  for 
the  declaration  of  independenec,  31«t; 
on  the  committee  of  secret  eorrcspood- 
enee,  362;  answer  to  Ilowc'*  letter 
(1778),  V.  9;  on  committee  to  meet 
Howe,  41,  43;  one  of  the  commis- 
eioners  to  France,  50;  arrives  in 
France,   137 ;    influence  exerted  by, 
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127,  128;  meets  Voltaire,  2*7;  an- 
swer lo  Hartley,  248;  presented  to 
Louis  XVI,  260;  pertioiinl  appear- 
ance and  iimuncrs  of,  251,  252;  a 
popular  favorite  in  France,  252 ;  o|v 
pDsiUon  to,  by  Arthur  Leo  and  I/jird, 
2.'i8,  254  i  miniiitor  to  France,  304 ; 
on  rcecivtn;;  instructions  as  lo  peace 
negotiations,  526;  oommutucation  to 
Shellmrnc,  634,  536;  in  charye  of 
negotiation  for  United  States,  6;t5 ; 
intercouric  with  Oswald,  537,  53S ; 
!)«(:.■'  Jay  to  coine  to  Paris,  038 ;  prc- 
fcre  Oswald  to  tirenvUlc,  540;  meets 
Oswald,  647  ;  discusses  terms  of  peace, 
etc,  with  United  Stntes,  647,  648; 
active  a);ainst  t;panish  iutri};ues,  653 ; 
afpx'os  (o  the  treaty  as  drawn  up  by 
Jay,  670,  o7I  ;  instructed  to  effect  a 
loan  from  France  to  the  United  States, 
672 ;  signs  the  treaty,  b>iO-,  abaro  in 
the  work,  SSn,  581. 

Signa  tile  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
Ti.  62 ;  president  of  Pennsylvania, 
208;  in  the  federal  convention,  211, 
218,  2H',  222 ;  proposes  liavin^^  prayer 
at  llie  opening  of  the  convention,  247; 
on  propoitioual  representation,  252; 
crimprjiiiise  in  the  convention,  257 ; 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  aboli- 
tion so»i»ty,  201 ;  on  property  quali- 
fication, 2y6;  on  giving  United  States 
power  to  cut  canals,  3t)0;  prophecy 
at  close  of  federal  convention,  307; 
pn'iH'Uts  the  I'onstitution  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  3S1,  S82. 
Franklin,  Jrinies,  brother  of  rteiijiimin, 
esialilisheil  Now  England  "Couiant" 
(1721),  ii.  258;  government  interfer- 
ence ogain.-it,  258,  259. 

kiln,  William,  eon  of  Benjamin, 
governor  of  New  Jei-sey  (17rrj),  ii. 
657;  iii.  231;  obtains  cessions  of 
land  from  the  Six  Nations.  321 ;  last 
royalist  governor  of  New  Jersey 
(1776),  iv.  431;  infamous  proposal 
of,  V.  204  ;  desires  u.-ting  ibo  lavages, 
etc.,  327. 
»er,  HHtish  general,  t.  168,  187; 
wounded,  188;  death  of,  189. 

leric  of  Prussia,  ii.  312;  bulwark  of 
protestantism,  474,  475  ;  struggles 
against  nearly  all  Europe,  476-481  ; 

t views  of,  538,  640,  608;  course  and 
views  of  (177C-I778),  v.  235,  230; 
as  to  George  HI.,  and  efforts  to  sub. 
due  tJie  United  States,  237,  238; 
news  as  to  trade,  as  to  American 
declaration  of  independence,  238, 239 ; 
Ti«it  to,  by  Arthur  Lee,  239,  240; 
oriticiams  on  England's  course  toward 


United  States,  240 ;  arrangement  with 
France  as  to  the  United  States,  24 1 ; 
on  probable  issues  of  the  American 
war,  242,  243 ;  strong  sympathies 
with  the  United  Staltw,  243;  jmts 
aside  \V.  Lee's  importunities,  33  V; 
friendly  towari  England,  544  ;  on  the 
prospects  of  the  United  Suites  (1782), 
vi.  56 ;  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
152.  153. 

Frcderica,  Georgia,  fort  at  (1730),  ii. 
290. 

Free  commonwealths,  rise  of,  in  Ameri- 
ca, v.  404-422. 

Free  schools  in  New  England,  i.  815. 

"  Free  ships,  free  goods,"  ii.  208,  4B0 ; 
v.  50,  246. 

Free  thought  in  France,  v.  258. 

Free  irode  for  Ameiica,  iv.  70;  mutual, 
with  England,  offered,  vi.  47. 

French  settlements'  in  Atnerica.  See 
France  and  t  iinadu. 

Friends.     Sec  (Jaukcrs. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  three  voyages  of,  to 
the  jwlar  regions,  i.  68-66. 

Frontenac,  Count  dc,  governor  of  New 
France,  ii.  160,  101 ;  lie  la  Barre  suc- 
ceeds him,  1 68 ;  again  governor,  179; 
sends  parties  against  Sclienectady, 
Salmon  Falls,  and  Uasco  liny,  180; 
holds  Quebec,  181  ;  commands  troopi 
against  the  Iroquois,  184 ;  partial  suc- 
cess of,  184. 

Frje,  Colonel  J,  part  of  regiment  of 
goes  to  llniiker  Jiill,  iv.  215. 

Fuller,  Rose,  in  ]iarliament  (1769),  iii. 
336  ;  opposes  Boston  port  bill  (1774>, 
471  ;  urges  repeal  of  tax  on  tea,  472. 

Fur  trade,  Ohauvin's  mono|Hily  of,  i.  18  ; 
attempt  at  monopolizing,  211;  trade 
in  Connecticut,  264 ;  dispute  of  [w- 
trootis  and  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, 600. 

G. 

Oadsden,  Christopher,  ii.  616  ;  in  South 
Carolina  legislature,  iii.  121  ;  in  con- 
gress, 149,  160,  154;  on  Ajutli  Caro- 
llna  and  union,  198,  199  ;  on  people's 
rights,  280 ;  in  the  continental  con- 
gress, iv.  71,  74 ;  defends  Nen-  Eng- 
land, 261  ;  clear  for  independence, 
39S;  commands  trtwps,  393,  394; 
in  Fort  Johnson,  4o4 ;  barbarously 
treated  by  Cornwallis,  v.  393;  i-o- 
joices  at  South  Carolina  ratifying  the 
federal  constitution,  vi.  420. 

Gage,  Thomas,  Colonel,  ii.  421-423;  let- 
ter on  taxation  of  the  colonies  443; 
inactive,  602  ;    recommends  the  luu- 
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tiny  act  for  America,  iiL  105;  com- 
mander -  in  -  chief  in  America,  14k  ; 
dares  not  fire  on  the  people  in  New 
York,  162;  ordered  to  send  regiment 
a'nd  ehip  -  of  -  wur  to  Uoslou.  289 ; 
opinion  as  to  Boston  and  Us  doings, 
810-312;  Icams  some  truth,  SH ; 
i<ends  away  troops,  349;  on  piKjpleof 
Illinois,  409 ;  tallvs  like  a  braggart, 
465;  made  civil  as  well  as  military 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  475  ;  takes 
four  regiments,  and  directed  to  pun- 
ish severely,  476;  arrives  in  Bonton 
(1774),  iv.  7,  8;  weak  and  vaeillatinjr, 
8 ;  governor  of  Masaachusctts,  20,  21 ; 
intrigues,  26 ;  proclamation  of,  26 ; 
receives  the  n'gulaling  act,  43  ;  char- 
acter of  this  act,  43,  44  ;  hwks  fur 
more  troops,  03 ;  his  council,  64 ; 
seizes  the  |)owdcr  of  Masriachtiiictts, 
66;  rc(|uire9  more  troops,  67  ;  wishes 
for  help  from  Canadians  and  Indians, 
67,  6N ;  fortifies  Uoston,  69 ;  uncer- 
tainty of,  ij7  ;  avoids  meeting  the  as- 
seinlily,  68 ;  report  on  the  state  of 
America,  Ml  ;  private  letter  of,  91 ; 
small  force  of,  94  ;  to  act  offensively, 
ordered  to  seize  forts,  stores,  etc., 
160;  sends  an  expedition  to  Concord 
(April  1775),  15'i;  breaks  his  pledge 
to  the  inhabitants,  172;  martial  law 
in  Massachusetts,  205 ;  proscribes 
Samuel  .\(lams  and  John  Hancock, 
208 ;  designs  to  occupy  Charlestown, 
214 ;  anticipated  by  the  AmericAns, 
orders  attack,  217;  re|>orts  to  Ixird 
Dartmouth  IJunker  Hill  battle,  231; 
wishes  to  get  to  New  York,  242; 
mean  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  in- 
solence of,  to  Washington,  249 ;  or- 
ders the  southern  savages  to  be  hired 
at  any  piicc,  266,  257 ;  recalled,  goes 
to  England.  200,  262. 

Gallatin,  Albert^  at  conference  of  dclo- 
;;at«ji,  Ilarrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
(1788),  vi.  46.'.. 

Galloway,  Joseph,  a  royalist,  ill.  91  ; 
electel  to  congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
iv.  83  ;  plan  in  congix's^  for  pivsiilent- 
gcneral  over  the  colonies  defeated.  69, 
70;  deserts  the  cause  of  the  United 
States,  V.  RS. 

Galvcz,  Spanish  colonial  minister,  v. 
130;  L'overnor  of  {.otiislnnn,  341. 

Gama,  V'asco  da,  voyage  tn  Ilindostan 
bv  way  of  the  Ca|>e  of  Goo<l  Hope,  i. 
11,  12;  u.  88. 

Oansevoort,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Ptanwix,  t. 
16S;    sally  from  ili-  ••♦eful, 

169  ;  thaiiked  by  f. 

Gftray,  P.,  governor  ol  juiimi'  ■    w^.U 


an  expedition  to  explore  the  aouthem 
coast,  i.  24,  25. 

Gardner,  Thomas,  of  Cambridge,  iiL  848, 
349;  words  of  cheer,  437,  438;  spirit 
of,  iv.  47 ;  death  of,  at  Bunker  Bill, 
230. 

Gardoi|ui,  Spanish  envoy  ( 1 785 1,  negotia- 
tions with  Jay.  vi  421,  422;  s|.(^oui 
offers  to  the  men  of  Kentucky,  463. 

Gamier,  French  minister  in  England, 
note  to  Vergennes,  iv.  109  ;  interriew 
with  Franklin,  138, 139;  to  Vergeiuie*, 
185,  186,189,  190. 

Garth,  agent  for  Sonth  Carolina,  iiL  96. 

Gaspee,  insolence  of  commander  of  (it 
Newport),  iii.  414;  burned,  415;  af- 
fair pronounced  to  tie  worse  than  pi- 
racy, 428;  comniissionei^s  meet  la 
Rhode  Island  as  to,  but  gain  nothinCi 
484. 

(Sates,  Horatio,  elected  by  congress  ad- 
jutant-general, with  rank  of  brigadier, 
iv.  234 ;  enters  on  work,  23'.» ;  ap- 
pointed to  command  in  Canndn,  381 ; 
unbecoming  conduct,  v.  16 ;  le(W 
from  Charles  Lee,  87  ;  meanly  dcscrM 
Washington,  96,96;  in  northctn  do 
partroent,  disputes  with  Sehuvler,  149; 
sent  to  Tio(mderoga,  149;  dcmaoda 
troopg,  discourteous  to  W'ashingloa, 
149, 160;  address  to  the  t»ix  Naiiom, 
156,157;  goes  to  Philadelphia,  157; 
supersedes  Schuyler,  178  ;  oxin  low- 
ers given  by  congtcss,  1 73  ;  nunib«r 
of  troops  in  the  northern  armv,  181, 
182;  not  on  field  of  battle,  190;  ob. 
tains  Burgojiie's  surrender,  1 9o  ;  nuiit. 
ber  of  prisoners  taken,  191 ;  iniprojier 
conduct  toward  Wnshiiigton,  IV7  ;  is 
the  "  cabal  "  against  Washington,  210, 
211  ;  rupture  with  the  comnianderia- 
chief,  212;  denic*  charge  of  wixbing 
to  superseile  Washington,  216  ;  sofr 
oeetls  Genernl  Liiunln  in  tlw  South, 
884 ;  marches  to  Camden,  South  Caro- 
lina, 886;  defeated  by  Coruwallia, 
886-889  ;  rushes  aw  ayi  889 ;  stl|H■^ 
seded  by  General  Greene,  477;  vttt 
Armstrong  at  Ncwbuig,  New  York, 
vi.  71 ;  at  the  meeting  of  ibe  olficen, 
7!!,  75  ;  result  of  the  meeiiug  {^^St), 
75. 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  relicTei  the  eolonf 
of  Virginia  (1611),  i.  108;  awumi* 
the  government,  103,  104;  ntunii  ta 
F,ngland,  107. 

Oee,  Joshua,  advice  to  the  boanl  of 
IniJe,  ii.  211 

G'-'  ti  .s-sochuscita,  L  Ui. 
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George  11.,  king  of  England,  ii.  873 ; 
death  of.  5»S. 

George  III.,  king  of  England,  early 
years,  ii.  373,  374  ;  of  age,  456  ;  tem- 
per of,  4Btf  ;  promises  to  support  Pitt, 
458  ;  gift  to  America,  48a  ;  accession 
to  the  throne,  etc.,  634,  S85;  dis- 
likes Pitt's  course,  •'336-645;  wants  a 
■  stronger  ministry,  iii.  51,  52 ;  asks 
Pitt's  aid,  63 ;  angry  at  Wilkes,  69 ; 
insane  (17«5),  104  ;  proposes  regency 
bill,  1 22  ;  quarrels  with  the  ministry, 
123-12!*;  anger  against  the  colonics, 
167 ;  on  modification  of  the  stamp- 
act,  201  ;  assents  to  its  repeal,  212 , 
governs  at  last,  258-260 ;  a  politician, 
866;  disdains  Chatham,  367;  calls 
for  Lord  North,  367  ;  resolves  to  tax 
America,  3S2 ;  qualities  of,  882,  383 ; 
ortlers  violation  o£  M  issit 'husetts 
charter,  888,  339;  in  hanionv  with 
Louis  XV.,  417,  418;  liiCxoniMe  and 
resolute  against  the  colomei>,  438 ; 
rejects  petitions  of  Massachusetts, 
439;  sootTs  at  MassacluLsetla  and 
Franklin,  460-J66;  implacable,  and 
bent  on  subduing  America,  465 ; 
sneers  at  the  opposition,  465;  ap- 
proves the  IJoston  port  bill,  476 ; 
eager  to  punish,  476,  477. 

Unrelenting  toward  the  colonies 
(1774),  iv.  6;  approves  two  acts 
against,  II;  appoints  councillors  for 
Massachusetts,  20;  interview  with 
Hutchinson,  27 ;  deluded,  27,  28  ;  dis- 
solves parliament,  67  ;  petition  of  con- 
gress to,  75,  76  ;  opinion  of,  as  to  New 
England's  resistance,  92  ;  forbids  ex- 
porting of  arms,  94  ;  receives  petition 
of   the   colonies,  96 ;   anger   against 

•    Cbathiim,  104;  elated,  105;  joint  ad- 
dress to  and  reply,  120;  confident  of 
success,  132,  133  ;  answer  to  city  of 
London,  149;  confident,  151  ;  refuses 
^.     to  receive  city  of  London's  address, 
^B    188;   orders  Indians   to    be  engaged 
H    kgain.st    the    Americans,    188,    180; 
"  blows  must  decide,"  269 ;  obstinate, 
orders  Americans    to  be   proclaimed 
rebels,  270,  271 ;  resolved  to  ravage 
and  destroy,  if  not  able  to  subline, 

1274,  275 ;  Ix-gs  of  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia 20,000  mercenaries,  275  ;  failure, 
276-279 ;  final  blow  which  severs 
American  allegiance,  813;  asks  a 
brigi^e  from  Hanover,  refused,  347 ; 
negotiates  with  German  adventurers, 
849  ;  and  with  duke  of  Brunswick, 
852 ;  orders  forces  to  subdue  the 
Boutheni  colonies,  38.1. 

Excited    by    the    interference    of 


I  France  (1776),  v.  22;  opens  parlia- 
ment (XoTcmbcr  1778),  and  urges 
continuance  of  the  war,  ^23,  224 ; 
holds  Lord  North  to  this  course,  225 ; 
violently  opposed  to  Lord  Chatham's 
being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  249,  260 ; 
letter  to  North,  254  ;  oorifcssion  to 
North,  282;  interview  with  the  min- 
istry, 889 ;  offers  to  Russia  alliance, 
851;  friend  of  the  slave-trade,  405; 
obstinate  as  ever,  524 ;  ac()uie?.ces  in 
the  peace  policy,  646,  560;  troubled 
in  mind,  570,  676 ;  anxious  for  (>cace 
with  Louis  XVI.,  vi.  38;  hates  the 
coalition  '  ministry,  44 ;  thinks  the 
Americans  incompetent  to  establish  a 
getieral  government,  61 ;  meets  John 
Adam8(1786),  148. 

George,  Lake,  New  York,  ii.  469, 
486. 

Georgia,  colony  planted  (1732),  ii.  281, 
282 ;  councils  held  with  the  Indian.?, 
283,  284 ;  Lutheran  emigrants  to, 
284-286;  land  titles  in,  286;  no 
slaves  to  be  introduced,  287 ;  new 
emigration  to,  287,  288;  forts  built, 
290;  Indians  friendly,  291;  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards,  298  ;  failure  of  the 
inva.'ilon,  298 ;  slavery  introduced, 
299 ;  condition  of  (1764),  391  ;  a 
royal  province,  391,  392 ;  favors  a 
congress,  iii.  146;  refuses  the  billet- 
ing act,  254 ;  sides  with  Massachu- 
setts, 331 ;  government  meddles  with, 
408;  spirit  of,  iv.  106,  107;  de- 
nounces slavery,  107;  policy  of,  107; 
action  of  (1775),  181  ;  Indians  on  the 
frontiers  of,  181  ;  enters  the  confed- 
eracy, making  the  thirteentli,  244  ;  re- 
solve against  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  244 ;  provincial  congress  of, 
891 ;  instructions  to  delegates  to  con- 
gress, 391 ;  frames  a  i-onstitution, 
elects  governor,  etc,  392  ;  expeditions 
of  the  enemy  into,  366 ;  Savannah 
taken  by  the  British,  367  ;  opjiression 
and  outrage  by  the  British,  367,  370, 
374,  381  ;  slavery  in,  413;  laws  as  to 
paper  money,  vi.  172;  appoints  dele- 
gates to  the  federal  convention,  201 ; 
threatens  to  secede  on  the  slave-trade 
issue,  318;  legislature  calls  state  con- 
vention, which  ratifies  the  constitu- 
tion (January  2,  1788),  392. 

Gerard,  C.  A.,  secretary  of  Vergennes, 
meets  American  commissioners,  v. 
129  ;  presents  offers  of  the  king,  129, 
130 ;  first  French  minister  to  the 
United  State.",  256 ;  received  by  con- 
press,  285  ;  on  Washington,  319',  320; 
interview   with    committee    of    ooo- 
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f;res8,  820-322;    further  diMussions  ' 
with  conp-css,  328-826.  | 

Germain  (ticorge  Sackvillc),  supports  , 
IjOitI  North's  view?,  iii.  474,  475; 
takej  the  Aincrieau  department,  iv. 
28! ;  character  coDtemptihlc,  284,  | 
285 ;  abilities  mean,  285,  28C ;  a  mi»-  i 
crable  appointment,  286,  286;  on 
taxing  America,  287;  urges  the  !^ix 
Nations  to  tight  againiat  the  Anieri- 
cun»,  328,  3211 ;  declares  it  necessary 
to  hire  mercenaries,  357 ;  angry  at 
delays,  v.  22 ;  tlatters  Uowc,  53 ;  in 
parliament,  64,  55 ;  eager  to  use  the 
savages  against  Americans,  68,  ti4; 
on  American  victory  at  Trenton,  9U; 
merciless  spirit,  108 ;  plans  for  new 
campaign  (1777),  143;  instruction  to 
the  Howes,  14<1,  147;  urges  bloody 
measures,  162,  153;  rejoices  over  In- 
dian massacres,  280,  282 ;  schemes 
and  ho|>es,  2'ii4.  2U6  ;  praises  British 
rapacity  and  cruelty  in  America,  892 ; 
exults  iu  Comwallis'g  victory,  Sfll, 
3112 ;  applauds  the  plot  to  buy  Arnold 
and  others,  427,  428 ;  on  pushing  the 
war  in  Virginia,  513,  614  ;  leaves  the 
cabinet,  624  ;  as  Lonl  Paekville,  con- 
demns the  titaty  of  peace,  vi.  40. 

Germans,  emigrate  in  large  numbers, 
ii.  266;  in  valley  of  the  Blue  Kidge, 
eager  to  take  up  arms  (1776),  iv.  318. 

Germantown,  British  camp  at,  v.  102, 
1»8;  battle  of,  193-105. 

Germany,  electors,  landgraves,  etc.,  of, 
accustomed  to  hire  out  troops,  iv.  848, 
849;  negotiations  with  Faucitt,  300- 
356 ;  judgment  on  the  German  princes, 
858  ;  opposed  to  hiring  out  troops,  v. 
140,  141;  course  of,  toward  the 
UniU-d  States,  230,  241. 

Gerry,  Elbridgc,  of  Marblchcod,  Ma.«8a- 
chusetts,  iii  411);  in  oongn-ss  (1779), 
active,  v.  323,  324  ;  in  the  fifth  con- 
gress (1786),  joins  King  against  the 
navigation  act,  vi.  146-147;  in  the 
federal  eonvention,  217,  221,  222, 
223,  229 ;  on  committee's  report,  265, 
266;  on  property  quahfications,  271; 
OS  to  ratification  of  the  constitution. 
273 ;  on  qualifications  of  members  of 
congress,  295;  on  slate  interference 
with  contracts,  306  ;  on  United  States 
armv,  312;  on  term  of  the  president's 
office,  etc.,  330,  881,  836,  337;  on 
juries,  368 ;  refuses  to  sign  the  con- 
stitution, 365,  366  ;  oonduct  of,  not 
approved  in  Massachusetts,  398. 

Gibaidt,  and  George  K.  Clark,  at  Vio- 
ccnnes  (1778),  v.  311,  312. 

Gibbon,  Ednaixl,  in  parliaraent  (1778), 


advises  a  Kltlcment  with  tli«  Atneti 
cans.  v.  225  ;  member  of  the  Ixnril 
of  trade,  281 ;  friendly  to  Anuriiwi, 
287. 

Gibbous,  or  Gibbins,  Loid  OuUinioic'? 
commisFion  to,  i.  i05. 

GibiiOM,  bishop  of  London,  oo  tltvce 
ii.  270. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  patent  pranM 
to,  i.  67;  failure  of,  at  firsi.  0"; 
aided  by  \V.  Italoigh,  his  steii-brol her. 
67,  68;  sails  for  NeMfouuilIaml,  mil 
takes  possession,  68 ;  many  luinliiii  t 
of,  68 ;  is  lest  at  sea,  69. 

Gilbert,  Ualeigh,  in  oonimnod  of  ship 
with  colonists,  i.  89  ;  enters  the  Km 
nebec^  !'0;  opiorea  the  tokut.  Ml; 
returns  to  England,  91. 

Gist,  Christopher,  sixjut  and  cjplorrr, 
il.  362,  803;  ifturn  of,  and  report, 
866 ;  guide  of  Woshington,  8Si'.  iM^t. 

Gist,  Colonel  Natlianiel,  enlists  ImUuiv, 
V.  222;  with  brigade  at  lialtlc  u( 
Camden,  South  Cniolina,  387. 

Glttdn  in,  .Major,  iil  Detroit,  iii.  42.  43, 47. 

(•louceslcr,  duke  of,  brnther  ot  ti<orgi> 
in.,  at  Meli.  iv.  189;  sympalhv  ol, 
for  America,  189. 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  patriotic  spirii 
of,  iii.  427,  455. 

Glover,  the  wilch,  "  a  wild  IrUh  wanum," 
executed,  ii.  62. 

Glover,  John,  cul.inci  of  r<|.'Iinnit  of 
MassaehusLtts  tifhinnen.  at  the  re- 
treat from  iKU'g  l>l»Md,  r.  hi ;  oi 
Ticntou,  with  Wushington,  »fl ;  on 
condition  of  the  army,  460,  461. 

Glover,  Willium,  governor  in  North 
Carolina,  ii.  16, 

Godfrey,  Edward,  royal  governor  in 
Maine,  i.  ;iimi. 

Godyn,  Sumuel,'with  Blomnmett,  pur- 
chases land  on  the  Oelaware  (1629), 
i.  498. 

Goethe,  J  W.,  the  Gcmum  author,  »■ 
232,  284. 

GofTc.    See  Regicides. 

Gomex,  Ste[>ben,  explores  pari  of  coast 
of  North  America,  I,  26 ;  discover* 
the  Hudson  river,  27. 

Gondomor,  Spanish  ambassador,  (.  tlT, 
130. 

Gonzalez,  A  ,  brought  negro  sJaTvi  icio 
Europe,  i.  123. 

Gordon.  William,  v.  160;  letter  to,  from 
\Va-..hington,  216. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  and  Sir  J.  Pop- 
ham,  send  out  ships  to  plant  colony 
iu  Maine,  i.  83 ;  governor-general  of 
New  England  and  lord  prv>prictary, 
221,  276;  death  of,  299. 
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Gorges,  Robert,  son  of  Sir  F.,  appointe<) 
UeutcDant-genciul  of  Kcw  England,  i. 
216;  claim  of,  purchased  by  Massa- 
chusetts, StfT. 

Gorges,  W.,  nephew  of  Sir  F.,  sent  to 
Maine,  i.  221  ;  short  »ta.T,  221. 

Goiham,  X.,  of  M;issachiisctt9,  in  con- 
gres.«,  debate  on  revenue,  etc.,  vi.  03, 
69;  chair.Tian  of  committee  of  the 
whole  in  the  feileral  convention,  21.'i ; 
ou  the  committee  of  live,  2.J7 ;  on 
appointment  of  judges,  272 ;  one  of 
the  ommittce  of  detail.  274,  275, 
2»4,  3(12;  on  juiiua,  .'t.'iS;  in  th-.'  stale 
convention  on  the  fcd.'ral  cjnstitu- 
tioI^  396. 

Gorton,  Samuel,  strife  of,  with  Masaa- 
ohusetts  ecclesiastical  nutliurilies,  i. 
287  ;  result,  30.1,  306  ;  followers  of, 
in  Rhode  Island,  iv.  17.i. 

Oojnold,  Harthnlniuew,  voyage  to  .\mcri- 
ca  direct  (1602),  i.  79.  80;  favor.ible 
report  by,  80 ;  death  of,  02. 

Gower,  Lord,  sneers  at  the  Americans, 
iv.  105. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  head  of  northern  de- 
parlu.-nt,  iii.  131  ;  chief  in  the  min- 
istry, 216,  246,  2R."> ;  visits  Chatham, 
25S ;  prime  miuister,  260,  267  ;  re- 
signs, 367 ;  begs  Lord  North  to  try 
to  conciliate  the  Americans,  Iv.  281  ; 
interview  with  the  king,  281  ;  resigns 
the  prit-y  seal,  234 ;  again  asks  for 
conciliatory  measures,  329. 

Grand  Itank,  tisherics  on,  importance 
of,  i.  66. 

Grant,  Major  James,  rashness  of,  ti. 
493,  4!14;  in  Sonth  Carolina,  ftSO, 
851  ;  abuses  and  insults  the  Ameri- 
oins,  iv.  117,  US. 

Grant,  (tcncral,  with  Howe  on  Long 
Islaid,  New  York,  v.  29,  31 ;  in  New 
Jersey,  89,  93. 

Granlha  n.  Lord,  in  the  foreign  ofBcc,  v, 
546,  549  ;  letter  of,  to  Franklin,  56'J. 

Granville,  earl  of,  opposes  Pitt,  ii.  644. 

Graves,  Admiral,  iv.  26  ;  succeeds  Ar- 
buthnot,  ▼.  616  ;  beaten  bv  De  Grasso. 
617. 

Great  Biiiain,  how  America  was  cs- 
tranpcJ  by  (1763-1774),  iii.  3,  et  gcgj. 
See  England. 

Green,  Itoger,  leads  colony  to  Carolina, 
i.  410. 

Green,  Timothy,  publisher  of  the  "Xcw 
London  ijazette,"  iii.  160. 

ftneae.  Colonel  Christopher,  of  Rhode 
Uand,  V.  195. 

Oivene,  Nathanael,  character,  education, 
habits,  iv.  175;  starts  for  ciinp  as 
u,   176;  general  of  the  Rhode 


Island  troops,  178  ;  elected  brigadier- 
general  by  congress,  235 ;  admires 
Washington,  262 ;  in  favor  of  decla- 
ration of  inJepenilencc,  315;  letter 
to  John  Adams,  v.  7 ;  in  charge  on 
Long  Island,  New  York,  26,  27  ;  falls 
sick,  27 ;  on  the  retreat  from  Long 
Island,  39 ;  at  Fort  Leo,  66  ;  too  con- 
fident, 69,  72;  tries  to  hold  Fort 
Washington,  sends  troops  to  Magaw, 
74,  70 ;  loss  of  fort  due  to  rashness, 
80;  disingenuous  about  it,  80;  neg- 
lects guard  near  Fort  Lee,  and  result, 
81  ;  service  at  Trenton,  99  ;  explains 
to  congress  the  needs  of  the  army, 
148;  in  command  of  left  wing  at 
Gemiantown,  193 ;  cause  of  failure 
at  Ocrmantown,  194,  195;  takes  the 
quartermaster's  department,  219; 
conduct  in  this  department,  219, 
220;  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  274, 
277;  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  285; 
good  service  there,  286 ;  resigns  as 
quartermaster,  446  ;  supersedes  Gates 
in  the  South,  477 ;  sharp  retort  to 
Cornnallis,  478  ;  cautious  but  spirited, 
479,  4 SO;  joined  by  Jlorgan's  corps 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  487;  eager 
for  action  ngiiinsi  C'omwallis,  489 ; 
retreats  before  Cornwallis,  489,  490  ; 
watchful  and  prudent,  491  ;  rein- 
forced, 491  ;  mistakes  at  the  battle 
of  Guilford  Court  House,  492-495; 
pursues  Cornwallis,  495 ;  carries  war 
into  South  Carolitm,  497,  498;  battle 
at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  498,  499 ;  at  Nine- 
ty-Six, !>(i\  ;  witlulrnws  to  the  north, 
Hiijong  the  hills  of  the  Santec,  601  ; 
attacks  the  British  at  Eut.iw  Springs, 
503 ;  result,  603,  604 ;  returns  to 
heights  of  the  Santce,  504  ;  rewards 
of  service,  604 ;  opinion  as  to  oonsli- 
tution  for  the  I'nited  States,  vi.  12. 

Greene,  Thomas,  in  Maryland,  i.  167. 

(irfnvillc,  (ieorge,  in  parliament,  ii. 
409;  retires  from  office,  442;  in  the 
house  of  commons,  634  ;  in  charge  of 
northern  department,  656 ;  enforces 
navigation  acts,  iii.  34,  85;  prime 
minister,  36,  37  ;  activity,  89 ;  pro- 
tection policy,  39 ;  originator  of 
stamp-tax  plan,  65,  66,  68 ;  urges 
navigation  acts,  69-62 ;  plan  as  to 
boundaries  of  new  provinces,  62,  63  ; 
meets  parliament,  and  Bui-ce.ss,  64, 
65 ;  refuses  civil  list  for  America, 
68 ;  meets  opposition  to  stamp-tax, 
70,  71  ;  puts  it  off  for  a  year,  71  ; 
offers  to  the  colonies,  71,  72;  first 
budget  of,  72 ;  interview  with  colo- 
nial agents,  73;  advises  submission, 
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n,  74;  fixed  dctcrmimition,  74; 
meela  colonial  agentx,  itfi ;  proposea 
etninp  -  net  in  parliuinent,  97,  98 ; 
gives  up,  129;  lioldB  to  tlie  Bupi-ema- 
cy  of  parliament,  'iB5,  1(>6,  169; 
abuses  the  Amciicans,  17S-18ri;  de- 
feated, 200,  2(11  ;  questions  Franklin, 
201-204;  debate  and  result,  2(IS, 
2ijf> ;  ranc;ir  against  Pitt,  238  ;  course 
in  ihc  house,  252-254 ;  out  of  office, 
203,  267;  on  Hassacfausetts,  »2S, 
327;  on  repeal  of  the  revenue  act, 
34S;  death  of  (1770),  896;  colonial 
system  of,  reviewed,  iv.  266-268. 

Grenville,  George,  the  younger,  praises 
Lord  Chatham,  v.  247. 

Grenville,  Sir  R.,  in  command  of  fleet 
carryini;  out  Raleigh's  colonists,  i.  71 ; 
returns  to  England,  72 ;  brings  out 
new  colonists,  75. 

Grenville,  Thomas,  son  of  George,  sent 
by  Fox  to  Paris,  v.  639 ;  intercoarsc 
with  KninkliD  and  Vergcnnes,  639, 
54" ;  diplomatic  efforts  unsuceessful, 
642  ;  complains  to  Fox,  542. 

Grev,  British  |.rcneral,  attacks  General 
Wayne,  v.  180;  at  Edge  Hill,  Penn- 
eyivania,  211);  at  New  Bedfoixi,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 286 ;  slaughters  American 
licht-horse,  288. 

Gridlcy,  Jeremiah,  on  writs  of  assistance, 
ii.  540. 

Gridley,  Richard,  engineer  with  Prescott 
ai  Hrei'd's  nill,  iv.  215. 

Grilfin,  (icncnil,  at  Mount  Ilolly,  New 
Jersey,  v.  93 ;  retreats  from  New 
Jersey,  95. 

Grijalva,  explores  coast  of  Yucatan,  i. 
24. 

Grimaldl,  ii.  6S7;  Spanish  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  favors  war  with  Eng- 
land, iv.  370,  871 ;  dislikes  pro-pcet 
of  American  indopenilfnco,  v.  21  ; 
driven  out  of  thf  S[)nnlsh  ministry, 
135;  meets  Arthur  Leo,  137. 

Grimki5,  of  South  Ciirolina,  in  the  state 
convention  on  the  fLtlcral  constitution 
(1788),  vl.  419. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  i.  144;  opposes  coloniza- 
tion, 491,  492. 

Gucrcheville,  Marchioness  de,  i.  19 ; 
colony  of,  ami  fate,  105,  106. 

Guilfonl  Cmirt-Housc,  North  Carolina, 
battle  at  (1781),  v.  491-495. 

Gunnini;,  in  Russia,  to  hire  twenty  thou- 
sand mercenaries  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, iv.  276 :  fails  in  this,  277-279. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  cncoum(:e8  coloniza- 
tion, i,  501  ;  death  of,  502. 

Guzman,  Nimo  dc,  president  of  New 
Spain,  i.  31. 


Gwinoct,  B.,  delegate  to  cjngreaa  ( 1 7?4\ 
iv.  391. 

n. 

Habersham,  James,  of  Georgia,  iii.  118. 

Habersham,  Joseph,  and  others,  seize 
royal  magazine  in  Savannah,  licorgia 
(1775),  iv.  181  ;  puts  Wright,  the  gov. 
emor,  under  guard,  391. 

Iladley,  Massachusetts,  burned  (1C7S),  i. 
890. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  one  of  the  assi^ces 
of  Raleigh's  prtiprietary  rights  in  Vir- 
ginia, i.  77 ;  historian  and  advocate 
of  commercial  enterprises,  80,  85. 

Haldimand,  governor  of  Canada,  r.  S33 ; 
refuses  to  surrender  the  interior  posts 
to  United  States,  vl  102;  further 
wrong-doing,  151. 

Hale,  Captair  Nathan,  captured  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  spy  by  Ilowc,  v.  48 ;  bar- 
barously trcatal,  48,  49. 

"  Half-way  covenant,  The,"  why  so 
called,  1.  300. 

Halifax,  earl  of,  on  the  rights  of  colo- 
nists, i.  406 ;  heaii  of  the  lioard  of 
trade  (1748),  ii.  340;  pmposes  plan 
of  union  of  American  colonic^,  411; 
resolves  on  stamp-tax,  418;  advises 
taxation  at  the  iK>aCL>(17B0),  532,  S33 ; 
first  lord  uf  tbc  ailini.'-alty,  656 ;  lokea 
the  southern  department,  iii.  54 ;  on 
the  side  of  Bedford,  123,  12j. 

Halifax,  town  of,  in  Nova  Scotia,  li.  843. 

Balkct,  Sir  Peter,  in  Braddock's  expe- 
dition, ii.  421;  death  of,  423;  burial 
honors  of,  496. 

Hall,  Lyman,  delegate  to  congress,  ir. 
192. 

Hallowell,  comptroller  of  customs  at 
Boston,  iii.  291  ;  carries  to  London, 
cxaggcmtcii  account  of  Boston  disturb- 
ances, 296. 

Hamburg,  city  of,  overtures  to  the  Unit- 
ed Strttis,  vi.  56. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  early  life,  ir.  110, 
111;  pamphlets  by,  and  discussions  in 
the  Nfw  York  press,  111-113;  com- 
mands a  battery,  v.  84 ;  with  Wash- 
ington, 96;  secretary  to  Washington, 
148;  on  loss  of  Ticonderoga,  161; 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  180;  sent  to 
Gates  to  demand  troops,  197;  favors 
enlisting  slaves  in  South  Camlina,  360, 
370 ;  views  as  to  national  government, 
447 ;  reasoning  in  favor  of  constitu- 
tion for  the  republic,  448,  449  ;  eager 
for  octivc  service,  478;  on  cHlciont 
government,  508 ;  favors  a  national 
bank,  608 ;  as  lieutenant-colonel,  lends 
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aswult  at  Torktown,  520,  G21  ;  in 
Albany,  558 ;  appointed  collector  of 
rcTenuos,  5ri9 ;  infiuc'uce  on  le(;iBlature 
of  Nevf  York,  659  ;  in  congress,  6C9. 
Papers  of,  entitled  "  The  Continent- 
aliat"  (1781),  \i.  21,  22;  on  nationiil 
debt  and  nalionol  bank,  2.1 ;  letter  to 
Morris,  25,  26 ;  on  regulating  trade, 
20 ;  receiver  of  United  States  reve- 
nues, 80;  elected  to  congress,  81; 
gives  up  claim  to  lialf-paj,  6 1 ;  report 
on  paying  the  anny,  61  ;  on  position  of 
the  army  unpaid,  66  ;  letter  to  Wai^h- 
ington,  67 ;  opposes  Madiran's  plan 
for  revenue,  79 ;  plan  for  federal  con- 
vention, 79,  80 ;  on  defects  of  the  eon- 
^  federation,  99;  letters  to  Greene  and 
^^  Jay,  100  ;  leaves  congress,  100 ;  in  the 
f  federal  convention,  216, 225, 228 ;  plan 
of  government,  and  speech,  285-237  ; 
plan,  how  received,  237,  239 ;  on  the 
fate  of  republican  government,  246  ; 
further  service  not  material,  200 ;  <m 
qualifications  for  members  of  congress, 
295 ;  against  paper  money,  301 ;  on 
connection  of  the  president  and  sen- 
ate, 338;  on  the  president's  appoint- 
ments to  office,  343,  346  ;  on  inerets- 
■  ing  the  number  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, 354,  355 ;  motion  as  to 
ratifying  the  constitution,  355  ;  final 
work  of  the  convention,  366 ;  advo- 
cates a  revenue  tariff,  453  ;  in  .Vew 
York  state  eonvenliun,  sets  forth  his 
opinions,    457;     in    debate    against 

I     Smith's  motion,  urges  ratification  of 
the  constitution,  459,  460  ;  course  in 
regard  to  New  York  federal  elections, 
407. 
Damilton,  Andrew,  governor  of   West 
New  Jersey,  ii.  32;  able  advocate, 
266. 
Hamilton,  lieutcnan^govcmor   for   De- 
troit, iv.  148  ;  writes  to  Lord  (icrmain, 
T.  68  ;  sends  Indians  to  ravage,  168  ; 
■ends  out  more  for  same  purpose,  310; 
against    Fort    Vinccnnes,    312;    cap- 
tured by  C.  R.  Clark,  313,  314. 
'      Hamilton,  William,  chairman  of  commit- 
^ft^  tec  of  inspection,  Philadelphia,  iv.421. 
^(Samilton,  W.  G.,  colleague  of  Halifax, 
ii.  630. 
Hampden  and  Cromwell,  rumor  of  emi- 
^m      gration  of,  to  America,  i.  277. 
^EUaiiiplon,   Virginia,   defended    against 
^f      Dunmoic,  iv.  3 1 7. 

Banbury,  John,  and  associates,  grant  of 

land  to,  on  the  Ohio,  ii.  343. 
Hancock,  John,  in  Mas.sachusetts  assem- 
bly, iii.  217 ;  joins  Samuel  .Adams  and 
otiiers,  376,  377 ;  on  Hulcllinson'^  let- 


ters, 440 ;  speech  of,  468 ;  how  treated 
by  Gage,  iv.  47;  president  of  con- 
gress, 2o0 ;  first  signer  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  v.  76 ;  inac- 
tive, 508 ;  governor  of  MossRchusctts, 
660 ;  commends  Washington'!-  advice, 
vi.  93 ;  judicious  wursc  in  regard  to 
the  federal  con.stitution,  39.") ;  chair- 
man of  the  state  convention,  402,  403  ; 
recommends  omendments,  403 ;  puts 
the  question,  and  result,  405,  400. 

Hand,  of  Pennsylvania,  riflemen  of,  v. 
28,  37,  69,  96;  with  Washington, 
104,  107. 

Hansford,  Thomas,  executed  in  Virginia, 
i.  407. 

Hardwicke,  Loni  (Philip  Yorke),  on  tax- 
ing the  colonies,  ii.  838 ;  lord  chancel- 
lor, places  military  above  civil  power 
in  the  colonies,  447;  joins  Newcastle 
and  others  against  I'itt,  543. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  governor  of  New 
York,  ii.  443;  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, (lismisscd,  567. 

Hariot,  Thomas,  accompanies  Raleigh's 
colony  to  North  Carolina,  i.  71;  ob- 
servations and  testimony,  72,  76. 

Harnett,  Cornelius,  iv.  260,  390,  436. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  in  first  Americap 
congress,  iv.  03 ;  opposes  Henry's 
resolution,  146 ;  on  the  articles  of 
oonfcdcrotion,  v.  12;  interview  with 
Wolcott  on  exchange  of  prisoners, 
145,  140;  letter  of  Washington  to, 
298 ;  governor  of  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton's appeal  to,  vi.  70;  objects  to  the 
new  constitution,  376. 

Harrod.  J.imei.,  in  Kentucky,  iv.  196, 

HarriKl,  Captain  W.,  v.  310. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  settlement  of,  i. 
264;  Dutch  fort  at,  590;  comes  to 
the  help  of  Boston,  iv.  28 ;  convention 
of  New  England  and  New  York  held 
in  (1780),  vi.  12,  18;  action,  etc, 
taken,  1.3,  14 ;  state  convention  on 
federal  constitution  meets  in  (1788), 
894. 

Hartley  of  Pennsylvania,  in  first  coiv 
gress  (1789),  views  on  protection,  vi. 
46,S. 

Hartley,  David,  in  parliament,  on  hiring 
mercenaries,  iv.  867 ;  goes  to  Paris, 
V.  144;  sends  North's  proi>osiiions  to 
Franklin,  248 ;  visits  h'raiikliu  in 
ParLs,  255 ;  sent  to  Paris  by  Fox,  vL 
45,  40;  meets  Jay,  49;  signs  the 
definitive  treaty,  62. 

Harvard  college.  Massacbusetts,  found- 
ed, i.  280;  a  favorite,  31  fi. 

H.in-ey,  John,  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 
130;  character  and  conduct  of,  137; 
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goes  to  Etu;1and,  138;  rctanw  with 
new  voDiniUdion,  1U9;  superseded, 
139. 

Iliirrov,  John,  on  coiumittee  of  congreas 
to  I  I'it  Wailiington,  v.  217. 

ITa.<k't,  Colonel,  at  Wliito  Plains,  v.  74; 
killed  at  Prinooton,  inc. 

Havjino,  taken  b;  the  English,  ii.  658, 
B5l>. 

tiavorbill,  Masiuivhusetts,  massacre  at, 
ii.  1 97. 

Huwking,  Sir  John,  slave  merchant,  i. 
S4 ;  the  fir^t  to  interest  England  in 
the  sitive-tmdc,  125. 

Hawlev,  Joseph,  eharacter  of,  Ui.  233, 
231;  notion  of,  235,  289;  in  the 
JIassachusetts  asgembly,  432 ;  agrees 
with  S.  Adams,  444 ;  opinionH  of,  ir. 
48;  brave  words,  61;  "we  must 
fight,"  77 ;  advice  to  t^nmuel  Adams, 
272;  letter  to  Elbridge  (Jerry,  428, 
42tf  ;  on  profession  of  fuith  and  eivil 
court,  ri.  155. 

Danlcv,  William,  governor  of  Caroliaa, 
i.  409. 

Uayas  Colonel,  murdered  by  Cutming- 
h.iin,  V.  179. 

nayloy,  of  London,  iv.  114. 

llayuc,  I.^aao,  unrl;/hteou:'ly  hanged  by 
Lord  Uawdon,  v.  rii>2,  503. 

Ilaynes,  Jjsiah,  oeto;!enariau,  at  battle 
of  Concord,  I  v.  162. 

Havti,  negro  slaves  first  brought  into,  i. 
125. 

Heath,  Sir  Robert,  patent  of,  for  Caro- 
lina, i.  403. 

Hcatli,  Williani,  General,  at  retreat  of 
the  British  fi-om  Concord,  iv.  164, 
165;  cleotcil  brigailier-geucral,  2^5; 
sent  by  Warihington  «ilh  troojis  to 
New  York,  S.IO ;  with  Wasliinpton,  v. 
44,  71;  refuses  Lite's  dcuianii  for 
troops,  vi.  86;  Washington's  orders 
to,  102;  in  state  convention  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  federal  constitution. 
396. 

Heemskerk,  Jacob  van  (1595),  i.  479. 

Heinsiu:>,  grand  pensionary  of  DoUand, 
ii.  193. 

ncister,  general  of  Ileasian  mcrccnaiics, 
iv.  355. 

Hemp  and  naval  stores,  boimties  on 
(1728),  ii.  211 ;  bouniicB  on  hemp  and 
flax  oflfcred  to  the  colonies  by  Oren- 
vllle(n64),  ui.  71. 

neniii  ickson,  0.,  explores  bay  and  rivers 
of  Delaware,  i.  491. 

Henley,  Thoniai,  excellent  officer,  killed 
in  li.iltle,  v.  19. 

Hennepin,  Louis,  a  Friinciscan,  with  La 
Salle,  ii.  163;  at  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 


thony, 164.  IAS;  !n  English  Bcrrioe 
(169;*),  189;  untruthful'  and  impu- 
dent, 1«<9 

Henrico,  Virginia,  founded,  i.  104. 

Henry  VIII ,  king  of  England,  voyages 
in  reign  of,  i.  60,  61 ;  resisto  the  pope, 
179,  180. 

Honry,  Patrick,  early  life  of,  iii.  66; 
speech  of,  on  ti  iai  for  damages  to  the 
clergy,  66.  67:  elected  burgess,  110; 
patriotic  resolutions,  1 10, 1 12  ;  speech 
in  cli'hate,  111,  112;  on  slavery ,  4 1 2 ; 
influence  of  (1774),  iv.  16:  elo<iuence 
of,  35 ;  speech  in  congress,  62,  63 ; 
opposes  Galloway's  plan,  70;  predicts 
war,  77 ;  opinion  as  to  Washington's 
ability,  78  ;  proposes  measure?  of  de- 
fence, 144,  H.'N;  powerful  speech  of, 
115  ;  march  of  volunteers  under,  179 ; 
tiiuraph  o£,.<ent  to  congrej-s,  180,  19<) ; 
on  the  death  of  Wam'n,  234  ;  elected 
to  command  troops,  254 ;  in  civil  life 
again,  336 ;  in  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion, 415;  elected  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 428 ;  firm  friend  to  Washing- 
ton, v.  215;  in  the  Virirfnia  legisla- 
ture (1788),  vi.  95,  96  ;  wishes  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  congress,  121; 
proposes  legal  support  of  Christian- 
ity, 156,  157;  opposed  to  the  new 
constitution,  376,  377,  378;  fuvors  a 
southern  confederacy,  410;  in  state 
convention,  leads  opposition  to  federal 
constitution,  426;  |>crsistent  contest, 
426-4S5;  acquiesces  in  the  result, 
435,  436;  course  as  to  election  of 
llnitotl  States  senators,  etc.,  465, 

Herbert,  Goor;;e,  the  poet,  quoted,  i.  114. 

Herder,  J.  G.,  German  autlior,  v.  231. 

Herkimer,  Gcncial  N.,  iv.  311,  S 12;  in 
the  linttle  near  Fort  Stanwix,  v.  168- 
17'i;  dies  of  a  wound,  17o;  Klop- 
stoek  on,  231.  232. 

Hertcl  dc  Rouville,  bums  ^^almon  Falls 
Village,  ii.  180;  also  Dcertield  and 
Haverhill,  195,  197. 

Hervev,  Lieuteuant,  death  in  battle,  v. 
MS,  184. 

Hesse,  landgrave  of,  character  and  prin- 
ciples of,  iv.  :i62,  35S,  358 ;  large  ex- 
tortion from  English  negotiator,  S58, 
364;  number  of  men  furnished,  354; 
embarkation  delayed,  355 ;  country  de- 
pleted, wretched  landgrave,  SB8 ;  with 
other  states  hires  ont  troops  to  Eng- 
land, V.  222,  223. 

Hessians,  arrive  in  New  York,  v.  27 ;  in 
battle,  31,  32;  on  service,  81,  89; 
ravases  of,  in  New  Jersey,  89 ;  surren- 
der of,  at  Trenton,  93  ;  more  raised 
for  service  against  the  United  States, 
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189,  140;  Heesian  yagers  cut  up,  154  ; 
more  arrive  in  I'aiiada,  222 ;  pillagi; 
Fairfield,  etc.,  C'onnecliuiit.  v.  S',H>\ 
share  in  spoilH  of  the  South,  378, 
879. 

llewea,  Joseph,  !v.  258. 

Higjonson,  Francis,  eroigiation  with,  i. 
227  ;  death  of,  2SS. 

Hi^hlandcri*,  in  the  Mohawk  vallc)',  dis- 
ftimcd,  iv.  311,  312. 

Hill,  General,  with  Walker  against  Cana- 
da, ii.  200. 

Billshoroiigli,  earl  of,  at  bead  of  board 
of  trade,  iii.  54  ;  conduct  of.  231 ;  colo- 
nial secretary,  267 ;  intciviiw  with 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  203-271; 
duplicity  of,  295 ;  obstinate  against 
the  «>lonies,  32fi,  330 ;  presses  abro- 
gation of  Moiisnchusetts  charter,  388; 
arrogant,  meildles  with  tax  bill  in  Mo.^ 
sacbusetts,  407 ;  with  assembly  in 
Georgia,  40S ;  with  judiciary  in  South 
Carolina.  4o8;  retires  in  an^'er,  416; 
on  American  "vipers  and  rebels,"  v. 
246. 

Uillsborouph,  North  Carolina,  conven- 
lion  at,  action  of,  iv.  259. 

Uinckley,  Thomas,  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, i.  600. 

Ilinr;ham,  Massachusetts,  trouble  in,  L 
303  ;  cause  of,  and  result,  304. 

History,  and  law  of  profjress,  ii.  2rt8, 
26M ;  a  record  of  human  progress, 
323,  324. 

Uobart,  .Sluss,  of  New  York,  on  dis- 
franchising negroes,  vi.  291 ;  in  stale 
convention  on  tlie  federal  constitution, 
4S6. 

Uobkirk's  Flill,  battle  at  (1781),  v.  498, 
499. 

Holilemesse,  earl  of,  succeeds  duke  of 
Bedford,  ii.  308,  635. 

Holland,  commercial  gieatness  of,  i. 
144,  145;  Uolland  and  union,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  475  ;  the  rnitoi 
Netherlands,  476,  477;  enterprise  on 
Bou,  477-479 ;  political  strife  in,  491  ; 
colonization  opposed  by,  491,  492; 
establishes  neutral  flags,  527 ;  mer- 
cantile system  of,  ii.  88  ;  menaced  by 
England  (1775),  iv.  129,  130;  Eng 
land's  overbearing  course  toward 
(1777),  V.  130,  131 ;  badly  treated  by 
England,  228-2.10 ;  merchant  fleet  of. 
Bred  on  by  English  ships,  352;  at- 
tacked and  pilliieed  by  England,  3(12- 
365  ;  overtures  for  treaty  with  United 
Slates  (17S3),  vi.  57;  financial  efforts 
of  John  .\dams  in,  120. 

Hollifi,  Thomas,  on  the  wisdom  and  spirit 
of  ibe  Liostonians,  iii.  822. 


Holmes,  Admiral,  in  the  St,  Lawrence, 
l:  6M. 

Hood,  Samuel.  English  naval  c<imniand- 
er,  iii.  291,  813,  360;  sent  by  Uoduey 
with  sliips  to  the  Chcsapeakv,  v. 
617- 

Uooker,  Thomas,  ability  and  c!iaracter 
of,  i.  216,  246;  leads  colony  to  Con- 
necticut, 206 ;  diS'ers  with  Wiiithrop, 
269. 

Hooper,  William,  advocates  Franklin's 
plan  of  confederacy,  iv.  260;  in  con- 
gress, 816;  on  the  articles  of  coufed- 
enilion,  T.  12;  on  Washington's  mer- 
its, 110. 

Hopkins,  ^miiel,  of  Newport,  Rhoilc 
Island,  iii.  418;  views  on  sliverv,  etc., 
iv.  338. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  iii.  91 , 1 1 0 ;  chief  justice  ( 1 778), 
brave  course  of,  434 ;  member  of  the 
fii-st  American  congi-ess,  iv.  61 ;  on 
the  articles  of  conlcdoratinn,  v.  14. 

Hore,  of  London,  expedition  of,  to  the 
North-west  (1530),  i.  61. 

Horsmanden,  chief  justice  of  New  York, 
iii.  434. 

Horry.  Peter,  and  his  riflemen,  in  battle 
at  Von  Moultrie,  iv.  4U3,  410. 

llotham.  Admiral,  with  fleet,  at  New 
Vurk,  V,  44. 

Hoii.'^tiin,  William,  of  fJeorgia,  in  con- 
gress, i)rcdictiou  of,  v.  Wl ;  in  the 
federal  convention,  vi.  327,  32tf. 

Uoutman,  Cornelius,  and  north-east  pas- 
sage to  India  (1596),  i.  479. 

Howard  of  E<lini;liani,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, i.  471,  473. 

Howai-d,  Colonel,  nl  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens,  v.  482,  483. 

Howaiil,  M.,  chief  justice  of  North  Caro- 
hiia,  iii.  302. 

Howe,  Lord  E.  S.,  high  charactfr  of,  ii., 
484 ;  with  Wolfe  against  Louisburg, 
487  ;  death  in  a  skirmish,  48X  ;  hon- 
ors to,  by  .Massachusetts,  488. 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl,  chosen  to  act  as 
pacificator  (1774),  iv.  97;  appointed 
admiral,  128;  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  .\merica,  charged  with  omcilia- 
tory  (lowers,  34 1 ;  character,  expecta- 
tion, powers,  V.  0,  7 ;  conciliatory  let- 
ters to  Americans,  7 ;  letter  to  Frank- 
lin, 9;  proposes  his  plan  again  (1776), 
27;  uses  Sullivan  as  a  go-between, 
39,  40;  joint  declaration  with  his 
brother,  47,  48 ;  refuses  to  employ 
savaccs  in  warfare,  152, 153;  fleet  of, 
in  the  Delaware.  195  ;  ships  lost,  196, 
197;  bouibards  the  fort  on  Mud  Island, 
198 ;  Sect  of,  wrecked  in  a  btorm  off 
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Rhode  Islnnd,  285,  288;  givei  up 
command,  leaves  America,  2tj6. 

HowB,  Robert,  of  North  Carolina,  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  iv.  S2(i;  planta- 
tion of,  destroyed  by  Comwallie,  398 ; 
expedition  of,  against  St.  Augustine, 
\.  36ti ;  loses  Savannah,  367 ;  super- 
seded by  General  Lincoln,  367. 

Howe,  William,  brother  of  Richard, 
with  Wolfe  at  Quelwe,  ii.  803,  609 ; 
selected  for  colonial  commander-in- 
chief,  iv.  90,  97 ;  appointed  general 
of  the  troops,  128;  arrives  in  Bos- 
ton, r.i3,  'ZU-l ;  in  command  at  battle 
of  Hunker  Hill,  218;  number  of 
forces,  222  ;  first  attjick,  223 ;  con- 
duct of,  in  b.itlJe,  229 ;  suiwrsedes 
Gage,  260 ;  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  America,  311  ;  plan  of  attack  on 
Lon!?  Island,  New  York,  v.  29  ; 
character  of,  SI,  35 ;  report  of,  as 
to  events  on  Long  Island,  39 ;  calls 
for  more  troops,  55 ;  tries  to  gain 
Washington's  rear,  69 ;  cautious  ad- 
vance toward  White  Plains,  71,  72; 
attack  on  Clmtterton  Hill,  73 ;  car- 
ries it,  74  ;  retires  from  Washington's 
front,  76 ;  proclamation  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 83 ;  divides  his  forces,  84  ;  sup- 
poses  the  Americans  to  bo  beaten  en- 
tirely, 89 ;  ftska  for  reinforcements, 
147;  plan  of  campaign,  147;  lctt«r 
to  Curlcton,  147;  cipedition  azainst 
Philadilphia,  strength  of  force,  175; 
at  battle  of  the  Brandywinc,  177- 
179;  crosses  the  Schuylkill,  enters 
Philadelphia,  181  ;  at  Gennantown, 
192,  193;  orders  troops  from  Clin- 
ton, 195;  orders  assault  on  Red 
Bank,  New  Jersey,  196;  complains 
of  Germain,  and  resigns  his  coin- 
inanil,  197;  goes  out  to  meet  Wasb- 
ington,  goes  back  again,  210;  troops 
of,  in  Philndelphia,  enjoy  themselves, 
217,  218  ;  festival  in  honor  of,  269, 
270 ;  attempts  to  catch  I^fayette'a 
force,  270;  throws  up  his  command, 
271;  view  of,  us  to  ultimate  success 
in  America,  282. 

Howe,  Captain,  takes  two  French  ships, 
ii.  419,  420. 

Hubbardton,  New  York,  battio  at,  T. 
162. 

Ruck,  a  British  capUin,  v.  381,  382. 

Buddy,  Lieutenant  J.,  hanged  by  the 
loyalists  in  New  Jersey,  v.  655. 

Hud»(m,  Henry,  early  voyages,  1.  481, 
482 ;  at  Newfoundland,  and  on  the 
coast  of  .\merica,  482;  enters  New 
York  harbor,  483  ;  sails  up  the  river 
OS  far  as  Hudson,  483,  484  ;  inter- 


course with  the  Indians,  484 ;  saiti 
for  Holland,  487;  last  vcyage,  and 
fate  of,  487,  488. 

Hudson's  Bay,  regions  on,  given  to 
Prince  Rupert,  i.  S66;  belongs  to 
England  by  treaty  of  Utrecht,  ii.  211. 

Hudson  river,  discovered  by  Gomez,  L 
26. 

Hudson's  straits,  i.  64,  488. 

Hughes,  Hugh,  assistant  quartermaster- 
general,  V.  30. 

Huguenots,  in  Canada,  i.  19  ;  in  Florida, 
51-44  ;  valuable  colonists  in  ^fouth 
Carolina,  43:^-134;  enfranchised,  ii. 
10,  12. 

Human  race,  unity  of,  etc.,  ii.  321-324. 

Hume,  David,  on  the  Puritans,  i.  198; 
prophecy  of,  ii.  889 ;  on  Gage'»  in- 
capacity, iv.  128;  views  on  gorern- 
mcnt,  289;  teachings  of,  etc.,  378; 
opposed  to  war  with  I'nitcd  States,  v. 
22. 

Humphrey,  John,  with  Eudeeolt  and 
others,  in  New  England,  i.  223. 

Hunt,  Rev.  It.,  with  John  Smith  in  Vir> 
ginia,  i.  85. 

Hunter,  James,  leads  Uie  *'  regalaton," 
iii.  400,401. 

Hunter,  Robert,  governor  of  New  York, 
character  of,  und  struggle  with  the 
colonial  assembly,  ii.  44-40. 

Huntington,  Samuel,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, address  to  the  U■gi^latun',  vi. 
2ol  ;  friend  to  the  new  oouslitution, 
893. 

Hurons,  Indians,  destruction  of,  by  the 
Iroquois,  i.  584  ;  Jesuit  iiiis«Iiins 
among,  ii.  139-142;  ileslnictiun  uf, 
coinplete<l,  148;  remnant  of,  186, 

Husbands,  Herman,  iii.  232 ;  bow  treat- 
ed by  the  tax  extortioners  in  North 
Carolina,  804,  305;  elected  a  n'pre- 
sentHtive^  395 ;  ex|K'llod  and  impris- 
oned, 396 ;  released,  398. 

Quskc,  K.,  on  taxation  by  parliamcot, 
ii.  418;  in  |>arliaiucnt,  on  the  same, 
iii.  66. 

Hutcheson,  F.,  on  the  right  of  the  colo- 
nics to  independence,  ii.  4 18. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  character  and  ability 
of,  i.  260 ;  exileil  from  MasfachuseCt*, 
262 ;  death  of,  204,  605. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  speaker  of  Ma-^sa- 
ehusetts  assembly,  at  Albany  (1748), 
ii.  834,  835  ;  lieuleiiant-govenior  and 
cliicf  justice,  531,  532,  M6 ;  c«ur>c 
of,  548,  549;  holds  a  number  of  of- 
fices, 553  ;  argument  for  iinmunitir* 
of  the  colonies,  iii.  83,  84  ;  Cowardly 
course  uf,  84,  S5  ;  Bistoo'  of  UasM^ 
chusetis  by,  95  ;  course  as  to  (tSBp 
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lax,  101,  110;  chief  justice,  135; 
much  fiiglittncd,  138;  not  re-elected, 
818;  Uiiurps  a  seat  in  the  council, 
839;  pensioned,  271;  addresa  to  the 
grand  jury,  278;  letter  t<>  duke  of 
Grafton,  282  ;  not  rc-clcetwl,  288 ;  to 
be  goTcnior  of  Massachusetts,  289; 
wily  course  of,  332,  333. 

Succeeds  Bernard  as  governor,  iii. 
3S1,  3S7 ;  character  of,  and  conduct, 
857-3f>9;  gotemor  and  trader,  301  ; 
prorogues  the  assembly,  308 ;  in 
trouble  with  the  merchants,  369 ; 
citizens  demand  of  him  removal  uf 
troops,  376;  yields  to  demand,  37S; 
oensurvd  by  the  assembly  as  to  pre- 
roKalive,  879,  3S0;  obeys  order  in 
council  and  delivers  up  colonial  fort- 
ress to  the  military',  389;  malicious 
adrice  as  to  Massachusetts,  390 ; 
thanksgivin;;  proclamation  of,  minis- 
ters refuse  to  read,  407  i  mean  course 
of,  407 ;  brin|u;s  the  assembly  to  Boi^- 
Urn,  416;  opposes  town  -  meetings, 
480;  secret  letters  of,  424,  42r>; 
rges  abrogation  of  Rhode  Island 
lartor,  42S;  artful  speech  to  the 
scrobly,  430;  result,  432-434;  ad- 
.'tes  coercion,  436 ;  is  unmasked, 
89;  removal  of,  asked  for,  4tl  ;  de- 
L-tiim  and  meanness  of,  442;  advice 
to  the  gfivernmiut,  452 ;  refuses  puss 
to  Ica-.'ihip  to  go  back,  4ft3,  454; 
opinion  against,  in  England,  461 ; 
burnt  in  elfigy  (1774),  iv.  10;  address 
of  Boston  merchants  to,  13;  goes  to 
Ingland,  19  ;  sees  tlie  king,  27 ;  re- 
arded,  27  ;  is  sure  that  corircion  will 
prevail  (1775),  149;  sinks  into  insig- 
uificunce,  186. 
Hyde,    Edward,   Lord   Clarendon.     Sec 

Clarendon. 
Hyde,  Edward,  grandson  of  Clarendon, 
sent  to  Carolina  as  governor,  ii.  1  r> ; 
OS  Lord  Combury,  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  33.  See  (3onibury,  Lord. 
Hyile,  Sir  Liurens,  claims  rights  of  Vir- 
^^ia  charter,  i.  115. 
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rville,  Lemoine,  in  south  west  of 
America,  ii.  187;  pur(>oses  to  reach 
the  Uissixsippi  from  the  sen,  187; 
with  his  brother  Bienville,  1S8;  suo- 
oeaa  of  the  ex|>edition,  188,  189;  Eng- 
lish interference  with,  189;  goes  to 
France,  189;  returns,  builds  forts, 
explores  western  Louisiana,  189,  190; 
death  of,  191. 


Iceland,  i.  9. 

Illinois,  ii.  163-166 ;  held  by  the  French, 
186;  colonization  urged  (176ij),  iii. 
231  ;  discontent  of,  409 ;  course 
adopted,  4()»  ;  action  of  (1773,  1774), 
447;  Clark's  expedition  to,  t.  31u- 
813. 

IUinoi.4  Indians,  ii.  161,  166,  168;  vil- 
Ittge  of,  massacred  by  the  Iro<{Uoi9, 
105,  166;  nearly  destroyed,  iii.  863. 

Illinois  river,  ii.  158;  La  Salle  on,  ](S3, 
164.     For  Clark's  expedition  (1778), 

•    see  Clark,  George  11. 

Illinois  county.  Virginia,  v.  314. 

Impressment  of  seamen  in  Boston 
(1747),  ii.  311;  impre.ssed  sailors 
(1777),  V.  139. 

Independence,  tendencies  toward,  iL  85, 
340 ;  prophecy  of,  528 ;  how  forced 
on  the  Americans,  iv.  160;  the  peo- 
ple's choice,  426 ;  necessity  of,  ac- 
knowletlgcd  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, V.  648,  549. 

Independents,  or  Brownists,  i.  187;  n-ik 
leave  to  emigrate  to  ('anada,  191  ; 
jK'rsecution  and  martyrdoms  of,  192, 
193;  those  near  Scrooby,  198  (seo 
Puriuns) ;  triumph  of,  over  the  Louj 
Parliament,  331. 

Indiana,  ii.  186;  discontent  of,  iii.  409; 
course  adopte<l,  4ii9. 

Indians,  American.     See  Red  Men. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  agent  of  Connecticut  in 
England,  iii.  101 ;  sends  to  .\mcrica 
speech  of  Barr£  in  parliament,  101; 
stamp-master  for  Conneciicut,  134 ; 
forced  to  resign,  139-141. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  (he 
federal  convention,  signs  the  constitu- 
tion, vi.  367. 

Ingle,  Richard,  trouble  with,  in  Mary- 
land, i.  166,  lfl7. 

Ingli.i,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  iv.  339. 

IngoliUby,  in  New  York,  arrests  Lcislcr 
and  others,  ii.  86. 

lunes,  James,  in  Virginia  state  conven- 
tion, supports  the  federal  constitution, 
vi.  435. 

Iowa,  first  visited  by  Marquette  (1673), 
ii.  156. 

Iowa  Indians,  Tisited  by  Lc  Sueur,  U. 

Iredell,  James,  iv.  36;  help  afforded  by 
his  writings,  268;  in  North  Carolina 
Btste  convention  on  the  federal  con- 
stitution, vi.  401. 

Ireland,  relation  to  England  in  civil  and 
religious  affairs,  iii.  18-25;  oppres- 
sion of,  and  rise  of  the  patriot  party, 
26-26 ;   emigration   to   America,   2^ 
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29 ;  words  of  cheer  to,  from  congress, 
iv.  244 ;  debate  in  Irish  house  of 
commons  on  Hcndin^  four  thouund 
troops  to  Ami'ri(a,  2S7,  2S8 ;  vote  in 
favor  of,  288;  liencfit!<  to,  from 
American  rosislaneo  to  England,  v. 
474,  504,  64:),  .')44. 

Irish  regiment  raiscU  in  New  Vork  bj 
Clinton,  v.  298. 

Imham.  Lord,  opposes  hiring  mercena- 
ries against  the  Americans,  iv.  .367. 

Iron,  manufacture  of,  in  the  colonies 
jnohiliiti'd,  ii.  2S»,  240.  See  Manu- 
factures. 

Iro<iviois  Indians,  the  Five  (and  after- 
ward the  Six)  Nations,  i.  20,  21  ;  con- 
ferenoe  of,  at  Albany,  474,  583; 
friendly  to  the  Dutch,  490;  treaty 
with  governors  of  Virginia  and  Xew 
York,  riS.t;  bulwark  for  the  English 
in  northern  New  York,  6><4  ;  diaTccta 
of,  ii.  94;  Roman  Catholic  missions 
to,  140;  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
French,  14.*i,  144 ;  at  war  again,  145- 
147;  Jesuit  missions  to,  146;  at- 
tacked by  Front<nac,  1»4;  at  [icace 
with  the  French.  185 ;  at  Albany  con- 
gress, treaties  with  the  English,  33.%, 
338;  treaty  with  the  colonies  (1754), 
386 ;  treaty  with  the  French  in  Cana- 
da, 436 ;  join  the  French,  455  ;  Onei- 
das,  Senecas,  and  others,  with  the 
French,  463,  464 ;  with  the  English  at 
Fort  Frontenoe,  491 ;  treaty  with,  as  to 
boundaries  (176S),  iii.  321;  dangers 
from,  to  the  I'nited  States,  in  the  ap- 
proaching sirupgle  (1775),  iv.  148; 
Johnson  courts  their  help  against  the 
Americans,  244,  246;  Deane  vi,~its 
and  secures  neutrality,  875  ;  overtures 
to  the  tlierokecs,  v,  62 ;  desire  neu- 
tralily,  333. 

Italy,  feeling  in,  toward  the  United 
Sutes,  V.  226. 

Izard,  R.,  paesionatelr  opposed  to  B. 
Franklin,  v.  262,  253. 


Jaekson,  Andrew,  with  Sumter  (IWO),  v. 
383. 

Jaekson,  Itichard,  secretary  to  (Irenville, 
iii.  39 ;  refuses  any  pan  in  the  stamp-  : 
tax,  68,  70;   interview  with  fircnville  j 
08  agent  for  Connectieit,  Massai-liii- 
gctts,  nnd  Pennsylviinift,   08,  70,  71  ;  ' 
in  parliament   argues  against  taxing 
America,    99;    dismisg<<il    as    Massa- 
chusetla  ag^nt,  28^;    npiK-eh  against  i 
American  revenue,  262,  815.  | 


Jamaica,  island  of,  offers  its  mediatloo 
in  a  petition  to  the  king  {17741.  It. 
97. 

James  I.,  king  of  England,  eliorvcter  anil 
ability  of,  i.  195, 190;  course  towanl 
the  Puritans,  196,  197;  proclamiitiMa 
in  regard  to  the  fisheries  (1622^  216; 
deatli  of.  219. 

James  II.,  king  of  England,  chnraeter  of, 
and  co\irse,  i.  576,  570 ;  oppo.»e»  fr«« 
government,  671) ;  course  towani  Nr» 
York,  682,  583  ;  abandons  the  throne, 
698  ;  system  pursued  by,  in  managioj; 
the  colonies,  ii.  71.  72. 

Jameson,  Colonel,  at  North  Castle,  Neir 
York,  strange  conduct  of,  »  4S4. 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  foundeil,  i.  8S; 
burnt  in  Bacon's  rebellion,  466. 

Jasper,  Sergeant,  brave  act  at  Fort  Moul- 
ticc,  iv.  406 ;  mortally  wounded  at 
Savannah,  Geoigia,  v.  373. 

Jay,  John,  character  of,  iv.  31  ;  di*- 
claims  independence,  loU;  signs  ad- 
dress to  the  city  of  London.  177; 
tries  a  second  pctiti<m  to  iho  king, 
192;  arginnent  in  the  New  Jersey  as- 
sembly, 311 ;  firm  and  clear  in  judg- 
ment," 429,  430;  thinks  it  beJt  to 
bum  the  city  of  New  York,  etc 
(1776(,  v.  24;'  chief  justice  of  New 
York,  charge  to  the  grand  jurj-,  182; 
on  treating  for  peace,  250  ;  pre>:ideiit 
of  congress,  305 ;  elected  envoy  to 
Spain,  826;  in  I'aris,  548;  Interriew 
with  Oswald,  551 ;  suspiciou.c  of  V*r- 
penile.'-,  552  ;  views  of,  552,  55.1;  tee» 
Oswald  and  Rayneval,  and  refuM* 
England's  offer  of  pc-ace,  664,  666; 
capitulates  and  attempts  to  negotiate 
directly  with  Shelburne,  607,  848; 
assumption  of  power*,  568,  669;  re- 
pels tlie  appronchca  of  Arandu,  670; 
H<lds  nn  article  to  give  navigation  vl 
the  Mif'sissippi  to  England,  571 ;  urgel 
restoration  nf  West  Florida  to  Eng- 
land, 571  ;  discussion,  578,  57U ;  »ipul 
the  treaty,  580;  ai)|>eals  to  Kof 
against  the  slave-trade,  vi.  46  ;  letter 
to  G.  Morris  ond  W.  Livingston,  49; 
with  J.  AdauiS  OS  omiiuissinnrr  for 
treaty  with  England,  148;  ncgotla' 
lions  with  Cnrdoqui  (1785)  on  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missi-sippi,  etc.,  421,  42i; 
alarms  the  southern  states,  422 ;  no- 
goiiiilion  fnils,  423;  in  New  Yiut 
state  convention  support*  the  federal 
convention,  4  5il;  moves  the  ratlfioa- 
tion,  459. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  ii.  800 ;  In  the  Vlr> 
ginia  house  of  burpm«»o«,  IH.  Ill, 
112;  bill  of,  to  emancipate  acgnttt, 
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110;  In  the  Virginio  legislature,  437 ; 
resolution  of,  in  house  of  burgesses, 
iv.  17;  paper  by,  in  convention,  34; 
opinion  of,  as  to  legislative  indepcnd. 
ce,  no,  5 1 ;  a  delei»te  to  congress, 
,45  ;  opinions  of,  201 ;  drafts  answer 
Lord  North's  offer,  202.  203;  on 
ashington's  integrity.  209;  enters 
ngress,  234 ;  write.''  report  of  oom- 
Ittee  in  rc|ply  to  North's  proposal, 
5,  246;  views  as  to  the  king's 
iSoursc,  274 ;  head  of  committee  to 
prepare  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 425 ;  character  of,  442, 
443 ;  drafts  the  declaration,  444 ; 
the  declaration  in  full,  41S-4S0;  ou 
the  articles  of  confederation,  v.  14  ;  I 
governor  of  Virginia,  favors  Clark's 
expedition  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  315, 
310;  bill  of,  for  religious  freedom, 
328,  329 ;  active  in  gathering  troops, 
895 ;  on  new  states  in  the  North-west,  1 
^■^64 ;  coincides  with  Madison's  views, 
^H|C7,  4S8 ;  favors  Morgan's  promn- 
^^tion,  477;  supports  General  Greene 
th  reinforcements,  495;  calls  out 
e  militia,  begs  Washington's  pres- 
ice,  605,  607  ;  services  in  the  fourth 
ngrcss,  vi.  112,  113;  plan  for  in- 
rnational  commerce,  113;  on  com- 
crctt  with  the  West,  1 14;  ordinance 
,  against  slavery  in  the  north-west 
iiritory,  IKi,  117;  how  it  was  lost, 
17,  118;  .lefTcrson's  views,  118; 
orces  union,  122  ;  sails  for  Kurope, 
28;  minislwr  to  France,  148,  152; 
bill  of,  for  religious  freedom  adopted, 
16S;  advice  to  Madison,  202;  on  the 
end  of  the  slave-trade,  3J1  ;  opinions 
on  the  new  constitution,  40d;  letters 
to  Madison,  407,  40S ;  opinion  re- 
■pecting  John  Adams,  464. 
/effri  -s.  Sir  Ircurgc,  i.  695 ;  abusive  st;le 

of,  StiS. 
Jtttkinson,  Charles,  Lord  Liverpool,  on 
English    ambition    (17S6).    ii.   451  ; 
sccr^'tory  of  the  treasury  (1763),  char- 
acter of,  and  ability,  iii.  38 ;  share  in 
the  stamp-tax  plan,  55,  56  ;  opposes 
repcnl  nf  the  act,  205;  in  the  treas- 
ury, 267 ;   pleads  for  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  parliament,  363 ;  holds 
that  the  "  Americans  ought  to  sub. 
mit"(1775),  iv.  114;  reply  to  Burke's 
ipeech,  142, 
linniugs,    Samuel,    governor    for    the 
proprietaries   of   West    New   Jersey 
(1681),  L  550;  speaker  of  Now  Xr- 
iey  osscmblv,  a  brave  and  resolute 
Quaker  (1707),  ii.  42,43. 
tejQS,  Sokino,  a  lord  of  trade,  il.  442 ; 
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mocks  at  American  prctcn.-iions,  iU. 
96,  97 ;  praises  Josiah  Tuckir,  iv. 
290. 

Jeoffries,  J.,  agent  of  Virginia  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  17. 

Jcrvis,  John,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  in  the 
expedition  against  Quebec  (1759),  ii. 
603. 

Jcsmis,  missions  and  missionaries  of,  i. 
20,  21  ;  in  Maryland,  159-162;  deal- 
ings with  the  Indian.'S  165;  in  Cana- 
di,  ii.  138;  in  the  wilderness,  141; 
among  the  Five  Nations,  145-148, 
186;  on  Lake  Superior,  IM ;  op- 
posed to  American  independence,  v. 
295  ;  the  order  of,  aboli.shed  in  Spain, 
300  ;  in  the  United  States  and  Soutli 
America,  vi.  164,  165. 

Jewett,  Captain,  killed  after  surrender, 
V.  32. 

Jews,  welcomed  in  Rhode  Island  (1684, 
1694),  i.  364,  365  ;  also  to  New  Ncth- 
erland  (1626-1653),  612. 

Jogucs,  leaac,  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ary among  the  Hurons,  ii.  141 ;  mar- 
tyrdom of,  142,  143. 

Johnson,  Lady  Arbella,  death  of,  i.  240. 

Johnson,  Guy,  iv.  148;  ordered  by  the 
king  to  rouse  the  Six  Nations  to  use 
the  hatchet,  188,  189;  active,  194; 
courts  the  Iroquois,  244,  215, 

Johnson,  Isaac,  i.  223 ;  death  of,  240. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  iv.  311;  with  the 
royal  Yorkers,  defeated,  v.  168,  169. 

Johnson,  Sir  Nathaniel,  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  ii.  194. 

Johnson,  Robert,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  ii.  215,  280. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  character  of,  iv 
135;  writes  against  the  colonics,  136 

Johnson,  Stephen,  of  Lyme,  Connecti- 
cut, in  coniiress,  ili.  150;  appeal  o^ 
in  the  "  New  London  Gazette  "  (1768), 
180. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  at  Lake  George, 
ii.  435;  battle  with  DIeskau,  436, 
437;  rewarded,  438;  to  be  sole  ne- 
gotiator with  the  Indians  (1756),  448, 
449;  takes  Fort  Niivgara,  5<il ;  shares 
in  a  scheme  for  western  colonization, 
iii.  231  ;  at  Fort  Stannix  with  the 
Six  Nations  and  others,  321. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  ageut  of  Con- 
necticut, present  in  gallery  of  house 
of  commons,  iii.  254 ;  interview  with 
Hillsborough,  208-271;  letter  on 
home  affairs,  406 ;  character  of,  vL 
241  ;  on  trca.'ion,  314  ;  on  ratific&;ion 
of  the  constitution,  etc.,  360 ;  in  the 
state  convention  supports  the  consti- 
tution, S94. 
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JohnBtoD,  Oolonel,  of  New  Jersey,  t. 

85. 

JohiiBton,  Samuel,  iv.  2B8-260 ;  gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina,  president  of 
state  cun%'eiition  on  the  federal  cou- 
stitution,  vi.  461. 

Johnstone,  George,  one  of  Lord  Xorth's 
oommissionei'A  to  Ameriva,  t.  272; 
savage  spirit  of,  287. 

"Join  or  Die,"  motto  of  New  York 
paper,  iii.  US  ;  effect  of,  163. 

Jolliet,  Louis,  Jesuit  missionarr  among 
the  Uurons,  ii.  141  ;  martyrdom  of, 
142,  143. 

Jonoaire,  Indian  agent,  ii.  223. 

Jones,  John  Fuul,  officer  in  United 
Slates  navy,  v.  Bl  ;  victory  over  the 
Scrapis  (1779),  350,  351  ;  enters  the 
Texel,  a  neutral  jwrt,  361. 

Jones,  Joseph,  of  King  George  county, 
Virginia,  in  congress,  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, T.  444,  44S;  Washin;:ton's 
advice  to,  vi.  18.  19;  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, 74  ;  course  of,  in  the  Virginia 
legislature,  9fl. 

Jones,  Noble  W.,  speaker  of  Georgia 
assembly,  iii.  408  ;  with  Habersham, 
Telfair,  and  others,  opens  the  king's 
magazine  and  takes  poirder  (1775), 
iv.  l»l. 

Jooeai,  Samuel,  in  Nev  York  state  con- 
vention on  the  federal  con-stitution, 
V.  456;  moves  the  ralilicttliou  with 
hopes  of  amendments,  459,  460. 

Jones,  Willisni,  of  Maine,  in  Ma.xsaehu- 
setts  state  convention  on  the  federal 
omstitution,  objections  of,  vi.  399. 

Jones,  Willie,  loads  opposiiion  In  North 
Carolina  state  convention  on  the  fed- 
eral e<in.stitution,  vi.  401,  462  ;  caiLsed 
convention  to  adjourn  without  action, 
462. 

Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  and  Maria  The- 
resa, hope  that  America  wilt  soon  he 
subdued,  Iv.  424  ;  opposed  to  success 
of  United  States,  v.  188 ;  Kaunitz's 
report  to,  470;  wishes  and  hopes, 
474  ;  desires  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  (1783),  vi.  05;  condition  and 
prospects  of  people  under(1789),  478. 

Joseph,  William,  "  a  tory  president," 
oonvcneri  the  Maryland  a^semblv 
(1688),  i.  441 ;  ii.  20,  21  ;  address  of, 
to  the  assembly,  i.  441. 

Jossclyn,  on  slow  progress  in  New 
Hampshire  (1638),  i.  218. 

Joutel,  II.,  historian  of  La  Salle's  expe- 
dition, ii.  170,  174,  isa. 

Judiciary,  in  colonies,  to  hold  at  the 
king's  pleasure  (1763),  ii.  5.57. 

Judiciary,  under  the  federal  oonstitution, 


vi.  223,  224,  348-350.    Sec  Conatitn. 

tion  of  the  United  Sial«s. 
Jumimville,  in  cummaod  ol  the  FK^nrh 

at  Great   Mi'adows  (1754 1.  killed  in 

battle,  ii.  384,  385. 
Junius,  quoted,  iii.  863. 
Jury,  trial  by,  in  Virginia  (lC21),i.  118. 


K. 


Kalb,  .John,  sent  by  Choiseul  to  Ameri- 
ca, iii.  247;  views  of,  278,  279;  of- 
fers to  serve  in  the  American  arrojr 
(1776),  V.  126;  arrives  in  Philadel- 
phia, 174  :  with  Lafayette  at  Allnny. 
;!10  ;  sent  to  the  Stiuth  by  Washing- 
ton, iW,  ■  with  General  Gales,  .fSJ ; 
in  the  battle  of  Ciimden,  South  I'ini- 
Una,  387-389 ;  dies  of  wouniU  re- 
ceived, 389 ;  monument  voted  to  by 
congress,  389. 

Kahn,  Peter,  a  Swedish  travelli-r.  vie»« 
of,  as  10  American  independence 
(1748),  ii.  310,  311. 

Kami's,  Ixjrd,  opinion  as  to  political 
union  of  the  American  colonies  (1774), 
iv.  51. 

Kanawha  valley,  explored  (1670),  t.  452. 

Kant,  J.,  German  philosopher,  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  v.  230,  231. 

Kaskaskia,  Hlinois,  Flinch  mixtion  si, 
ii.  187  ;  Indians  snbniil  to  the  Rnf- 
lish,  iii.  151;  population  of  (lido), 
319;  taken  by  Clark  (I77l*l,  ».  311; 
petition  of,  for  govcruinent  (1786X  »l. 
280.  281. 

Kaunitz,  Austrian  minister,  T.  240,888; 
plans  for  mediation  of  Austria,  468: 
ill  success  of,  470. 

Keith.Georgc,  schism  of,  in  rcnnsylraoU 
(1691),  ii.  i!5;  an  early  abolitionist, 
275. 

Keith,  Sir  William,  ii.  246;  gofemor 
of  Pcnn.sylvania,  a<lvicc  to  povore- 
ment  as  to  stamp  duties  In  the  coki- 
nics,  264. 

Keith,  British  minister  at  Vioima,  hr. 
424. 

Kemp,  Richard,  Berkeley's  Bubstitut«  is 
Virginia,  i.  142. 

Kennebec  river,  entered  by  Gilbert,  i 
90;  end  of  Virginia  colony  nn,  tl ; 
mis'ion  to  the  Indians  on,  ii.  144; 
English  settlement  on,  attacked  by  tb* 
Indians,  219. 

Kennedy,  a  royalist  in  New  York,  mem- 
Imt  of  the  council  (1750),  ii.  357  ;  i<5- 
vises  "a  gentle  land-tax,"  8i<8. 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  of  North  Oarolina,  Iv 
19 ;.  ■ 
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Kent,  Isle  of,  occupied  by  Clavborne,  i. 
1  Sn ;  title  ofiaigncil  to  Lonl  Baltimore, 
lO.'t;  laltcn  by  LiMJiiard  Oilrert,  IC7. 

Kentiickv,  spirit  of  (1775),  iv.  IMI  j 
settlements  in,  UM,  195;  independent 
spirit  of.  H»5-li»7;  action  of  Meek- 
lonbtirs  county,  196-198;  inorciu'e 
and  prowess  of  the  [>eople,  v.  318; 
specious  offers  of  tjpaniah  agent  to, 
vi.  463. 

Kentucky,  a  county  of  Virginia,  v.  S09. 

Keppel,  Admiral,  objects  to  serve 
ugaiust  Americans,  iv.  186;  incapa- 
ble, V.  302,  303. 

Kichlinc,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  v.  30. 

Kicka|K>os,  Indians,  ii.  94,  165. 

Kidd,  William,  hanged  for  piracy,  11.  40. 

Kicft,  William,  povcmor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  i.  501 ;  barbarous  policy  toward 
the  Indians,  504-506 ;  lost  at  sea, 
607. 

King,  Hufus.  revives  Jefferson's  antj- 
glavery  clause,  vi.  132  ;  report  to  con- 
gress'on  (17sn),  132,  183;  joins 
<}en'y  against  desire  of  Massachusetts 
for  enlarging  powers  of  congress,  etc., 
140,  147;  speech  to  legislature  of 
Mo.isnchuscH.'i  on  the  action  of  .An- 
napolis convention,  196,  197;  con- 
ciliatory movement  in  congress,  199; 
In  the  federal  convention,  228,  239 ; 
on  the  committee  of  five,  257  ;  op- 
posed to  slave  n-prcsonlulion,  205, 
a6rt;  course  in  congress  (1780),  278, 
279 ;  sent  by  congress  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  2S1  ;  servic«> 
of,  in  congress,  285,  288,  290;  on 
slave  represent alion,  299 ;  on  state 
interference  with  contracts,  805;  in 
Massachusetts  stote  convention  on 
the  federal  con.stiliition,  8U0 ;  ex- 
plains the  constitution,  399  ;  elected 
in  New  York  United  .States  senator, 
467. 

ng's  Mountain,  South  Tarolina,  Ameri- 
cans  \  Icloiious    at,  V.   39S-4(K) ;    in- 
spiriting effect  of  victory,  400. 
nsey  of  New  Jersey,  v.  7. 
irk.  Sir  David,  takes  Quebec,  i.  219, 
220. 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  missionary  among  the 
Mohawks,  iv.  148. 
ittaning,  Pennsylvania,  fight  at.  with 
the  Inilians,  il.  454,  455. 
topstiit-k,  F.  T.,  German  poet,  v.  331. 
Kn»wle«,  Sir  Charles,  tries  impressiiient 
of  .seamen  in  Boston  (1747),  ii.  8il  ; 
result  of  his  action,  311,  341. 
owlton,  Thomas,  of  .\.shford,  iv.  215 ; 
on  Breed's  Uill,  218,  219,  222;  mor- 


tailjr  wounded  in  skirmish  near  New 
York  city,  v.  47. 

Knox,  Henry,  reply  to  Dickinson's 
"  Vurmcr's  Letters,"  iii.  .S36  :  plans 
works  round  Roibury,  Massachusetts, 
iv,  240  ;  colonel  of  artillery,  v.  24  ; 
in  New  England  to  rai.se  troops,  451, 
462 ;  letter  from  and  to  G.  Morris, 
vi.  67,  68 ;  aids  Wtiahioglon's  plana 
for  the  army,  73. 

Knox,  James,  western  adventures  of,  iii. 
3M3,  394. 

Knox,  William,  agent  of  Georgia  (1763), 
favors  stamp-tax,  iii.  68, 

Knypliausen,  general  of  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries, iv.  355;  at  New  Rnchclle, 
New  York,  v.  72,  75 ;  at  taking  of 
Fort  Washington,  79,  80 ;  In  the  ex- 
pedition against  Philailelphia,  176, 
177;  in  command  in  New  York 
(1779),  375  ;  raises  regiments  of  loy- 
alists or  lories,  423. 

Kopcitiszko.  Thaddeus,  a  Pole,  joins  the 
American  cau.se,  v.  150 ;  orders  to,  by 
Gates,  150,  182;  constructs  forlitica- 
ti(ms  at  West  Point,  New  York,  432  ; 
with  General  Greene  in  the  South, 
479,  601  ;  honor  given  to,  by  con- 
gress, vi.  104. 


L. 

Laconia,  in  Maine,  Gorges  and  Mason's 
patetit.for,  i,  217. 

La  Come,  pieneh  partisan  wariior,  ii. 
358,  359 ;  among  the  Inilians  in  the 
North-west,  iv.  148;  fierce  fighter,  v. 
143. 

Lafayette,  Gilbert  Motier  dc,  how  first 
won  for  America,  iv.  189  ;  ardent  re- 
eoh'c  of,  v.  21  ;  prepares  to  leave 
for  America,  126,  127;  sails  for  the 
United  States,  132,  133;  arrives,  and 
is  appointed  mtijor-general,  174;  in 
battle,  178  ;  woun<led,  179  ;  efforts  to 
alienate  him  from  Washington,  215; 
true  to  the  coiumaiiderin-chief,  215; 
expedition  to  Canada  offered  to,  goes 
to  Albany,  216;  on  the  effect  in 
France  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 209 ;  gallant  conduct  of, 
at  Monmouth,  274-277;  sent  to  lihode 
Island,  285  ;  in  France,  at  Versailles, 
300 ;  urge.s  sending  troops  to  the 
United  States,  426  ;  l>egs  help  of  Ver- 
pcnnes,  452  ;  sent  by  Washington  to 
Virginia,  5'  6 ;  generosity  of,  to  the 
troops,  506 ;  active,  watchful,  self- 
possessed,  511  ;  urges  Washington  to 
conic  in  lotcc  to  Viri.inia,  512  ;  sends 
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to  Mnurcpns  and  Vcrgenncs  auguries 
of  suoct'ss,  515  ;  share  in  the  (lcci.''ive 
victory  at  Yorklown,  62H  ;  ever  faith- 
ful to  America,  vi.  32 ;  viaita  the 
United  Slates  again,  127. 

La  Cialiasoniiie,  governor-general  of 
Cnnada,  ii.  31)7 ;  goes  to  Franco,  346 ; 
advice  of,  361. 

La  Jonquifcre,  governor-general  of  Cana- 
da, ii.  316,  347 ;  movemeotii  of,  3S8, 
359. 

Lallcinand,  a  Jesuit  miasionary,  mar- 
tyred, iL  145,  146. 

La  Loutre,  misaionary  in  Nova  Scotia,  ii. 
844  ;  stirs  up  the  Indiana  againat  tbu 
English,  346  ;  bums  a  church,  358. 

Lamb,  John,  capt-iin  of  artillery,  iv. 
2H."> ;  collector  of  Kcw  York  cu.'itom- 
liouse,  vi.  454. 

Lamhcrville,  missionary  among  the  Iro- 
quois, i.  5S9. 

Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  Indian  massa- 
cre at,  i.  3111,  392. 

Lineustcr,  Pennsylvania,  treaty  with  the 
Six  Nations  nl,  ii.  303. 

Landgraves,  in  Carolina,  i.  418,  419. 

Land-tax  and  poll-tax,  urged  by  Din- 
widdle for  the  Old  Dominion,  ii.  448. 

Lane,  Ralph,  goes  out  as  governor  of 
Raleijih's  colony,  i.  71 ;  explorations 
and  views  of,  72-74 ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 75. 

Langdon,  John,  of  New  Ilnmpehire,  iii. 
293 ;  supports  the  new  federal  consti- 
tution, vi.  400,  409;  elected  president 
of  the  senate  in  the  first  federal  con- 
gress (1789),  467, 

Lansing,  appointed  delegate  by  Kcw 
York  to  the  federal  convention,  vi. 
200.  232,  242,  243  ;  li-aves  the  con- 
vention, 259,  260:  in  the  stiite  con- 
vention opposes  the  constitution,  456, 
458-4  tiO. 

La  Roche.  .M.irquis  de,  attempts  coloni- 
zation, i.  18. 

Ui  Salle,  R.  C.  de,  early  career,  ii.  159, 
160;  employed  by  Fronlenac,  160; 
returns  to  France,  and  obtains  a  royal 
grant,  161;  fuitlicr  grant,  162;  in 
Niagara  river  and  on  the  lakes,  163  ; 
enibairaasments,  165;  descends  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
167 ;  takes  [lossesaion  of  the  country 
for  Franco,  168 ;  goes  again  to  France, 
188,  169;  proposition  of,  to  conquer 
and  colonize  acceptwl,  169;  misses 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  171; 
oocnpie<  Texas,  172;  excursions  by, 
172,  173;  starts  for  Canada,  178; 
muixlerrd  by  Duhant,  174;  character 
ftnd  meritd  of,  174. 


Las  Casas,  miggests  using  negro  slave* 
in  Hispaniola  (1517),  i.  124. 

Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  head 
of  commission  fur  regulating  the 
American  colonics  (1084),  L  274; 
course  purau«<l,  274,  275. 

Laudoniu6rc,  leads  colony  to  Floriila,  i. 
62 ;  sad  fate  of  the  colony,  52-50. 

Laurens,  Uenry,  of  South  Catt>Iina,  ii. 
650 ;  president  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress (1776),   iv.   180;    reluctant   to 
proclaim    independence,    393 ;    vice- 
president   of    South   Carolina  under 
its  new  constitution,  395  ;  letter  S'-nt 
to,  in  disparagement  of  Washiniiton, 
how  treated,  v.   215  ;    r.  si- 

deucy  of  congress,  293  :  -t- 

ing  the  slaves,  370;  pn-  ..  .    ...  ;.:ig. 

land,  527 ;  goes  to  the  Hague,  536 ; 
in  Paris  with  the  commissioners  fur 
peace,  578,  679 ;  has  clause  inserted 
in  convention  as  to  "negroes  and 
other  property,"  579,  580. 

Laurens,  Jolin,  the  younger,  son  of 
Henry,  aid  and  interpreter  to  Count 
D'Esiiung,  V.  285 ;  « islics  to  enlist 
slaves,  869,  870;  sent  to  France  to 
beg  help,  452;  mortally  woiuidcd  at 
Combahcc  ferry,  556. 

Lauzun,  Duke  de,  defeats  TarlctOD''s 
legion,  V.  619. 

Law,  John,  and  the  Mississippi  Com- 
pany, ii.  227  ;  grand  eiv-dil  sehrme, 
227,  228;  Law's  bank  becomes  the 
Bank  of  France,  229  ;  wild  exlrara- 
gance  and  recklessues*,  220-281  ; 
downfall  of,  231. 

Lawrence,  lieuteuant-govcmor  of  Note 
Scotia,  ii.  419. 

Lawrenco  of  New  York,  debates  on  f>n>- 
teetion  in  the  first  federal  oongress 
(17811),  vi.  408. 

Lawson,  surveyor-general  of  North  Caro- 
lina, ii.  203  ;  death  of,  204. 

"  League  and  Covenant,"  in  Dnoton,  Iv, 
21  ;  suspends  all  trade  with  England, 
21,  22;  subscribers  to,  in  Plnuouth, 
26. 

Learned.  General,  r.  184,  188. 

Leddra,  W.,  a  Quaker,  hanged,  i.  815. 

Lclyard,  t>>liinel,  niunlered  by  Orom- 
ficld,  a  liritlsb  oflio'r,  at  Fort  (7ri«- 
wold,  Connecticut,  v.  507. 

I*c,  Arthur,  witli  R.  Penn,  in  London, 
iv.  270,  271 ;  interview  with  Bcao- 
marchnis,  361 ;  ordered  to  get  the 
views  of  forei;:^  powers  as  to  ArocH. 
ca,  362 ;  receives  promise  of  help  la 
moni'V  from  France,  371  ;  one  of  the 
comtuissioners  to  France,  v.  50 ;  milk- 
ister  to  Spain,  meeu  Urimaldi,  13^ 
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137;  visits  Frederic  of  Prussia,  239, 
240 ;  papers  of,  stolen,  240 ;  tries  to 
supplant  Fi-anl{liu,  2S'2 ;  in  (.'ODgrcss, 
debate  on  the  revenue  question,  vi. 
64  ;  oppo.scs  iladisoD,  69. 
Lee,  CUarlei*,  cumis  to  America,  iv.  48; 
elected  by  congress  major-general, 
232  ;  unprini'lpleid  iu  vlmruotcr,  233, 
234 ;  attempts  oegotialion  with  Bur- 
goync,  24 1  ;  in  New  York,  conceited, 
overbearinjr,  etc.,  383,  384  ;  appointed 
to  command  troops  in  the  South,  385 ; 
at  Charleriton,  tries  to  interfere,  to  no 
good,  HUB,  40(1 ;  petulant,  wishes  Tort 
Jloultrie  evacuated,  refuses  Moultrie 
powder,  etc.,  400-407;  praises  the 
victors  after  the  battle,  410;  extorts 
money,  v.  61 ;  on  a  border  expedi- 
tiou,  61,  62;  returns  to  the  North, 
62  ;  e.ipected  in  camp,  66 ;  character 
and  views,  86,  67 ;  wishes  to  nepo- 
tiate  with  Howe,  68;  orders  from 
Washington,  how  received,  70;  re- 
fuses to  obey  Washington's  orders, 
81-84 ;  eai;er  to  displace  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, 84-86  ;  foolhardy, 
taken  prisoner,  86,  87 ;  letters  lo 
Rush,  Morris,  etc.,  145 ;  treason  of, 
146;  Yorke's  opinion  of,  146;  ex- 
changed, 146,  inS;  second  in  com- 
raiind,  disobedient  and  treacherous, 
274-276;  court-martialed,  •foiiud 
guiliy,  censured  by  congress  (17H0), 
277,  278  ;  death  of,  in  disgrace,  278. 
Lee,  Francis,  delegate  to  congress,  iv. 

2n5. 
Lee,  Major  H.,  takes  Paulus  Hook  (.Ter- 
gey  City),  v.  391,  832;  ordered  to  the 
South,  883 ;  colonel  of  cavalry  legion, 
477, 478  ;  defeats  the  Tories,  491 ;  at 
battle  of  Guilford  Court-House,  492, 
493 ;  at  the  taking  of  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, ."idO;  in  .congress,  favors  the  nevv 
constitution,  vi.  373 ;  in  Virginia  state 
convention,  snpfiorts  the  constitution, 
436. 
Lee,  R.  H.,  of  Vii^nia,  speech  against 
slavery,  049,  650;  on  the  course  of 
England  toward  Aracricn,  iil.  76 ;  in 
Vii-ginia  legislature,  437 ;  eloquence 
of,  iv.  35 ;  supports  P.  Henry's  meos- 
Ores,  145;  delegate  to  congress,  190; 
proposes  to  raise  troops  for  Carolina, 
V,  384;  wishes  Washington  to  be 
made  dictator,  007 ;  divides  Virginia 
in  favor  of  state  sovereignty,  vi.  34, 
85 ;  course  in  Virginia  Irgislature,  and 
letter  of,  9.'i,  96 ;  letter  to  Madison, 
134 ;  opposes  the  navigation  act,  144, 
148 ;  in  congress  (1787),  281,  280 ;  on 
the  committee  of  seven,  287;   pre- 


pares  clause   on   contracts,  288 ;   in 
congress,  opposes  the  new  constitu- 
tion, 371;   offers  amendments,  372; 
supported  by  New  York,  373  ;  persist- 
ence in  opposition,  374,  370,  883,  428, 
425 ;  through  Patrick  Honiy's  schem- 
ing   chosen    United    States   senator, 
466 ;  wishes  to  use  for  Washington 
title  of  "Highness,"  471. 
Lee,  William,  commissioner  to  German; 
and  Prussia,  v.  837 ;  how  received  by 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  337. 
Lect,  William,  deputy  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, i.  574. 
Lcet-men,  or  tenants,  under  constitution 

for  Carolina,  i.  418. 
Legge,  William.     See  Dartmouth. 
Legislators,  hereditary,  projwsed  and  re- 
jected in  Massachusetts,  i.  259. 
Leibnitz,  predicted  revolution,  iv.  872. 
Leisler,    Jacob,    eonocm    of,    in    "  the 
Dutch  plot,"  in  New  York,  i.  601 ;  as- 
sumes powers  of  government,  ii.  34, 
35  ;  career  of,  and  result,  35,  36  ;  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  hanged,  38,  37  ;  at- 
tainder reversed   by  parliament,  87, 
38. 
Leitcli,  Major,  mortally  wounded,  v.  47. 
Le  .Muyiie,  James,  a  painter,  i.  53. 
Lempriere.  Captain,  iv.  402. 
Lenni-Lenape,  in  .New  Jersey,  etc.,  two 
division.s,  the   Minsi   and    llie  Dela- 
wares,  Ii.  91. 
Le((u,  De.     See  Ponce  do  Leon. 
Leonard,   Daniel,  recommends  submis- 
sion of  MassHchusetls  to  England,  iv. 
123. 
Leslie,  British  commander,  rebuked  by 

Howe,  V.  46,  47. 
Lessing,  German  philosopher,  v.  2S1. 
Le  Sueur,  ii.  190 ;  defeats  the  Natchez 

Indian.s,  283,  234. 
Levereit.    agent   of    Massachusetts    in 

England,  i.  368. 
Levi,  Fri-iich  general,  ii.  4S9,  501  ;  at 
Montreal,  508  ;  besieges  Quebec,  622  ; 
failure  of,  522,  523. 
Lewis,  Andrew,  in  fi!<ht  with  the  Shaw- 
noes,  acts  discreditably,  iv.  87 ;   ap- 
pointed brigadier-general   from  \it- 
ginia,  but  forced  to  ivsign,  336 
Lewis,  Charles,  death  in  liattle,  iv.  87. 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  origin  of  the  name, 

iv.  168. 
Lexington,  Massachnsetta,  militia  and 
a!arrii  -  men  turn  out  at  midnight 
(.Vpril,  1775),  iv.  l.'il  ;  atuck  on,  by 
Driti.sh  troop.s,  155;  martyrs  of,  166; 
their  glorious  memory,  156,  157. 
Liberty  of  the  press.  See  Press,  and 
Printing. 
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Lincoln,  General  B.,  with  the  northern 
army  (1777),  v.  182  ;  in  command  of 
the  right  wiug,  186,  187;  cliaiacler 
of,  etc.,  goex  to  tlic  Soutli,  8C7 ;  in- 
ferior number  of  troop.*,  part  lost 
under  Aslie,  368,  369  ;  at  Sheldon  iu 
the  giiroincr,  371  ;  goe.s  to  Charles- 
ton, 374  ;  fiiiU  lo  defend  the  city,  and 
capituktci',  376,  377  ;  minister  of  war, 
vi.  2!> ;  in  Ma.xi^aehuBCtts  state  oon- 
rcntion  on  federal  constitution,  396. 

Linen  and  wijnllcn  iKonufacture  attempt- 
ed in  Maryland,  ii.  '1%  Sec  Manufac- 
tures. 

Linzee,  captain  of  the  Falcon,  beaten 
by  the  Glo\iccstcr  men,  iv.  249,    BO. 

Little  I'isg  Uarbor,  New  Jersey,  British 
raid  on,  v.  'i.S8. 

Livingston,  Jj^uies,  and  Canadians,  take 
Chan)bly,  iv.  '296. 

Livingston,  I'liilip,  in  pencral  assembly 
of  Now  York,  iii.  34.t ;  house  of,  on 
Brooklyn  lIcijjhtB,  v.  36. 

Livingston,  K.  R.,  on  taxes,  iii.  78 ; 
Golden  urges  removal  of,  93  ;  in  con- 
gress, 160 ;  true  patriot  to  death,  iv. 
292. 

Livingston,  R.  R.,  the  younger,  delegate 
to  the  second  continental  congress,  iv. 
190:  patriotic,  292;  op|H>Bes  declara- 
tion of  independence,  423 ;  in  con- 
gress, V.  285;  in  charge  of  foreign 
affairs,  508;  active  statesmanship  as 
to  boundaries,  fi.iherieK,  etc.,  B2R, 
626 ;  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  vi. 
25. 

Livingston,  William,  of  New  Jersey, 
delegate  to  first  continental  congress, 
iv.  33 ;  sympathy  with  Washington,  v. 
88 ;  governor  of  New  Jersey,  pardons 
disloyally,  280,  281  ;  on  fiwing  the 
negroes,  411  ;  urges  public  faith  and 
honor  (1783),  vi.  I70,  171;  in  the 
federal  convention,  320,  S6:>. 

Livingston,  William,  o(  New  York,  patri- 
otic views  of,  iii.  283 ;  chancellor  of 
New  York,  views  of,  on  evils  of  paper 
money,  vi.  170. 

Livingston  family,  the,  its  principles,  ii. 
628 ;  position  of,  in  New  York,  iv.  30. 

Lloyd,  David,  speaker  of  Pennsylvania 
as-sembly,  ii.  27. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  president  of  council  in 
Pennsylvania,  ii.  24. 

Locke,  John,  character  and  ability  of,  !. 
4  IB,  416  ;  his  '"grand  model"  of  gov- 
ernment, 417—420;  a  landgrave  of 
Capoliiin,  430;  his  "model"  doomed, 
ii.  10;  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations,  73,  74  ;  quoted 
by  Otis  (1 702),  500. 


Logan,  Jaroen,  vocietair  of  Pennsykt- 

nia,  ii.  225,  246;  views  of,  on  public 
dangers,  257 ;    on    Benjamin    Frank- 
lin, 259, 260 ;  on  emigration,  265,  2C0. 
Louan,  >  Cayuga  chief,  and  his  n.'Tnige, 

iv.  85. 
London,  city  of,  intercedes  for  Boston, 
iv.  149;  the  king's  answer  to,   Ht; 
news  of  Lexington  and  ConconI,  bow 
received  in,  185,  186;  addrvMi  of,  to 
the  king.  188 ;  is  thanked  by  congreu 
(17751  foiits  sviiipathy,  238. 
London   company,  sends   out   the  Gnrt 
colony  of  Virginia,  i.  85  ;  anxious  for 
gain.s,    96;    great    meeting  of,    114; 
aide  in  establishing  liberty  in  Ameri- 
ca, lib;  King  James's  course  Itiwanl, 
129,  180;  patents  cancelled,  133. 
Lang    Island,    New    York,    towiu    on, 
planted  by  New  Uaven,  i.  272;  given 
up  to  New  York,  B28 :  retreat  fruui 
(1776),  by  Americans,  v.  24,  38. 
Ijong  Parliament,  the,  asserts   it»   m- 
preniacy,  L  143  ;  atrocious  onlinancc, 
death  for  heresy,  169,  170;  order  of, 
in  Gorton's  case,  305 ;  appeal  to.  by 
Massachusetts,  and  answer,  307,  308; 
becomes  a  tyranny,  328;  t-ji-ctcd  by 
the  Independents,  332. 
Lotteries,  in  aid  of  the  London  company, 

i.  105. 
Lottery,  set  on  foot  by  congrcsa  (IT7C), 

V.  290. 
Loudoun,  earl  of,  oommander-in- chief  of 
troops  in  .\metica  (1756),  ii.  447 ;  gov- 
ernor of  Vlrgiiua,  447;  to  forei'  luiii- 
tary  rule,  447  :  meanly  liilU  ic  lii!i  nfli- 
cers  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
454  ;  letter  of,  to  Pitt,  400;  wastcf 
the  summer  at  Halifax,  462 ;  oowanlly 
con<luet  of,  468 ;  recalled,  4n2. 
Louis  XIV.,  king  of  Kraiiee,  shrewd  ad- 
vice of,  as  to  governing  ootonin,  I. 
407;  tyranny  and  rruiliv  of.  to  the 
Huguenots,  432;  by  licaclicry  u>akt'« 
galley  slaves  of  Lwguois  warrior*, 
ii.  176;  absolute  king,  l<7;  death  of, 
2:8. 
Louis  XV.,  king  of  Franc*,  ii.  440,  441; 
in  liamiouv  with  George  III.  (1772), 
iii.  417,  418;  death  of,  iv.  37. 
Louia  XVI,,  king  of  Prance,  iv.  87; 
character  of,  87,  38;  watchc«  tiie 
progrcas  of  the  American  revolution, 
19t);  fears  attack  from  Kngland. 
hence  led  10  favor  Americans,  360; 
unstiibh',  869 ;  with  king  of  Spain, 
proiriises  money  to  the  Americana 
lf'.i,o(«i,0(Mii,  371  :  resolves  on  alliauev 
with  the  Tnited  .States,  r.  20,  S|  j 
disllkc3  matters  in  Aiucriua,  131,  ISS; 
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urged  to  lower  English  pride  and 
ponrcr,  242 ;  announces  tn  England 
treaty  with  the  United  Sliitos,  248, 
24a ;  receives  the  Ameriean  coinmis- 
giuners,  250 ;  nut  picuscd  or  satisfied, 
250,  251 ;  frees  the  crown  serfs,  404  ; 
receives  news  of  the  victory  at  Yorlt- 
town,  523 ;  invites  Washington  to 
visit  France,  vi.  177. 

Louisburg,  fortress  at,  Itev  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  ii.  305 ;  Now  England  re- 
solves to  conquer,  305 ;  ex(iedition 
Xinst,  305,  806;  strength  of  the 
36,  307 ;  siege  of,  308  ;  surrender 
of  the  French,  309 ;  siege  and  cnpture 
of  (1768),  hy  the  English  under  Wolfe, 
485. 

Louisiiana,  expedition  to,  by  Iberville,  iL 
187;  possession  of,  taken,  188;  slow 
progress  of,  190,  191  ;  boundary  of, 
224;  granted  to  Croz.it,  225,  22fl; 
Cadillac,  governor  of,  220 ;  John  Law 
«nd  the  Mississippi  Company,  227- 
232 ;  condition  of,  in  1740,  237  ;  given 
up  by  .Spain  to  Ki-ancc  (1764),  iii.  75 ; 
affairs  in  N'cw  Orleans,  316;  Spanish 
gnvcmmont  expelled,  316-S18;  con- 
dition of  affairs,  353;  landing  of 
O'Reilly  and  artny,  353 ;  arrests  of 
the  French,  353 ;  trids  and  execu- 
tions, 354 ;  population  of  New  Or- 
leAns  and  Mississippi  valley,  354. 

Loughborough,  Lord.  Sec  Wedder- 
burn. 

Lovelace,  Lord,  succeeds  Nicolls  in  New 
York,  i.  524 ;  course  of,  as  governor 
of  New  York,  U.  43,  44. 

Lovell  of  Massachusetts,  and  Gates,  r. 
149 ;  letter  to  Gates,  abusing  Wash- 
ington, 211. 

Lovett,  Christopher,  i.  217. 

Lovewell,  John,  Indian  lighter,  ii.  220. 

Low,  Isaac,  iv.  10 ;  nominated  for  con- 
gress, 31. 

Lowndes,  R.,  of  South  Carolina,  treat- 
ment of,  iii.  408 ;  president  of  South 
Carolina,  v.  288 ;  superseded  by  Rut- 
ledge,  368 ;  submits  to  Cornwallis, 
393 ;  debate  in  South  Carolina  asscni- 
bly,  415;  bitterly  opposes  the  federal 
constitution,  favors  a  southern  con- 
federacy, etc,  415-419. 

Loyalist.s,  or  tories,  expectations  of,  iv. 
123,  124;  in  Bo.ston,  mean  behavior 
of,  172;  in  North  Carolina,  v.  491; 
in  South  Carolina,  5<I2;  question  of 
Indemnity  and  compensation  for, 
Franklin  opposed,  670 ;  Jay  and 
AdainH  agree  to  validity  of  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  war,  674,  675 ; 
final  arrangement,  578,  079;   forced 


emigration  of,  vi.  101 ;  ooropensated 
by  parliament,  101. 

Ludwell,  Philip,  in  South  Carolina,  U. 
U). 

Luther,  Martin,  influence  and  tenets  of, 
I  177,  178,  181,  199,  607;  ii.  403. 
404. 

Luttrell,  n.  T.,  praises  the  Americaos, 
iv.  129. 

Luzerne,  on  reforming  the  articles  of 
ivnfcderation,  v.  60S ;  letters  to,  from 
Vergennes,  explaining  his  policy  for 
America,  672,  577;  reports  to  Ver- 
gennes, vi.  20. 

Lygonio,  in  Maine,  i.  820,  221  ;  united 
to  Massachusetts,  299,  300. 

Lyman,  Phinehas,  general  of  New  Eng- 
land  troo|)S,  ii.  436 ;  bravery  of,  487, 
43N. 

Lynch,  Thomas,  in  congress  at  New 
York,  iii.  149,  154;  on  property  in 
slaves,  v.  12. 

Lyttelton,  Sir  George,  in  parliament,  it 
409 ;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
417;  favors  taxing  America,  iii.  188; 
protests  against  repeal  of  glam[>-act, 
210,  211. 

Lyttelton,  Richard,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  rouses  the  enmity  of  the 
Chcrokees,  ii.  513,  514;  duplicity  and 
perfidy  of,  515,  517;  praised  by  the 
board  of  trade,  618;  transferred  to 
Jamaica,  618;  in  parliament,  re- 
proaches Lord  Chatham,  iv.  108;  on 
the  negroes  and  their  uses  in  South 
Carolina,  282. 

M. 

HcCall  and  his  Georgians,  with  Morgan, 
V.  480. 

McClary,  Andrew,  killed  at  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  iv.  230. 

Maccrea,  Jane,  murder  of,  v.  164. 

McCuIloh,  in  North  Carolina,  iii.  51. 

Macdoniel,  killed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  ir. 
406,  407. 

Mocdonald,  Donald,  and  Highlanders,  iv, 
386,  387. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  iv.  386. 

Macdonell,  and  the  savages  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  v.  332. 

Maedougall,  "  Son  of  Liberty,"  in  New 
York,  iii.  370  ;  moves  for  association 
for  aid  and  defence,  iv.  176,  177; 
superintends  embarkation  of  troops 
from  lirooklyn,  v.  86,  37;  in  battle 
at  Chatterton  Hill,  74  ;  Washington's 
letter  to,  102;  at  Germantown,  193, 
194 ;  on  (he  committee  from  the  army 
to  congress,  vi.  69,  61, 
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Hacdowell,  with  tlic  Xorth  Carolina 
militia,  v.  S9U,  397. 

Mclli-nry,  in  tlio  fedural  convention,  vi. 
806;  answiTd  Liillier  Martin  before 
the  Marylanil  assembly,  410. 

Uacliias,  Maine,  Tcsscle  seized  by  tlie 
people  of  (1775),  iv.  184. 

Kackcan,  in  Philadelphia,  iv.  422; 
president  of  Pennsylvania  conferencv, 
432,  433 ;  in  the  stale  wjnvention, 
supports  the  federal  uoustilulion,  vi. 
382,  388,  390. 

Uavkinav,  a  mission  station  and  centre 
of  fur-trade  ut  Ijower  Canada,  ii.  163 ; 
loss  of  fort  at,  in  Ponliiic's  nur,  ili. 
45  ;  massacre  by  the  Indians,  46. 

Mnclaine,  A.,  in  North  Curnlina  state 
convention  on  the  fedcrnl  oonatitu- 
tiun,  vi.  4(>1. 

Muclclluud,  sufferings  and  death  of,  hi 
Canada  expedition,  iv.  300. 

Macieod,  Donald,  and  the  Highlanders, 
iv.  :jS7;  death  of,  38»,  390. 

Uacpherson,  death  of,  at  a.ssauU  on 
Quebec,  iv.  308. 

Uadi.-'on,  James,  il.  395;  iv,  180;  in 
the  Virginia  convention,  4 IS;  amend- 
ment on  religious  freedom  offered  by, 
and  adopted,  417;  course  in  congress, 
V.  468,  4B5 ;  report  to  congiess  on 
coercive  [Xjwers,  457 ;  on  collecting 
revenue,  608 ;  course  of,  on  the  reve- 
nue question,  vi.  68-ti5 ;  plan  for 
revenue  (1783),  79 ;  retires  from  con- 
gress by  rule  of  rotation,  105;  urges 
national  measures,  121,  122;  letter 
to  K.  H.  Lee,  1 24  ;  opiKjses  support 
of  religion  by  the  state,  156,  167;  on 
the  evils  of  paper  money,  174-176; 
wise  couree  of,  183,  185;  author  of 
the  declaratory  preamble-  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legi.«laturc.  197,  198;  chosen 
delegate  to  the  federal  convention, 
198 ;  prepares  outline  of  federal  con- 
stitution, 202  ;  principles  of,  202, 
203;  in  the  convention,  208,  216- 
218,  220,  222;  on  terra  of  senators, 
245;  opposes  Ellsworth,  251,  262; 
on  the  committee's  report,  256 ;  on 
standard  of  representation,  266  ;  ela- 
borate speech  in  convention,  268  ; 
on  national  and  state  legislation,  271 ; 
jurisiliction  of  federal  courts,  272; 
on  distribution  of  representatives, 
294,  295 ;  on  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers of  congress,  295 ;  on  property 
qualification,  298 ;  decides  question 
against  paper  money,  803 ;  on  inter- 
ference with  contracts,  806,  806 ; 
propositions  olTcred,  .S12;  views  on 
election  of  president  ,tiine  of  office, 


etc,  328-830;  on  treaty  power,  tm- 
peachment,  etc  ,  345,  846  ;  desirw 
judidary  to  have  veto  power,  x\H;  na 
cstablisliing  a  univer>ily,  3fil  ;  on  the 
pardoning  power,  8<12 ;  on  amend, 
ments,  863  ;  approve*  MassaehusetU 
policy,  400 ;  convention  called  on  the 
federal  constitution  (1787),  410;  m<'ct« 
(17S8),  411  ;  outiduct  of  enemies  and 
friends  of  fcdemi  govcmiiicnl,  412; 
constitution  ratified  without  auieud- 
meut«  proposed,  413;  no  disposition 
toward  a  separate  confederacy,  418; 
in  the  state  convention  earnestly  and 
vigorously  supports  the  fcdetal  cjn- 
Btitution,  426-436 ;  letter  to  Hamil- 
ton on  conditional  ratification  of  the 
constitution,  459 ;  elected  to  the  houa« 
of  representatives,  467 ;  f  urebodio^ 
468  ;  speech  on  protection,  468,  409. 

Magaw,  Colonel,  with  Washington,  ». 
37  ;  in  command  at  Fort  Washington, 
76,  70 ;  summoned  to  sumender,  77 ; 
battle  on  the  heights,  78;  Ut-s^ians 
advance,  Auiei-icans  beaten,  surrea- 
ders,  79,  8ii. 

Maine,  early  French  attempts  in,  i.  19; 
visited  by  Priug  and  Wuymoulli,  81, 
82  ;  Argall's  attack  on  Mount  DcM'rt 
Isle,  106,  KmI  ;  patent  for  Uicmia, 
217;  Goi^s  invites  the  Scotch  to  c>j1u- 
nize  in,  218,  219  ;  united  «ilh  Uas<>a- 
cliusctts,  300 ;  Indian  war  in,  8. 14  ; 
puK'hased  by  Massachusetts,  :;H7  ; 
given  up  by  Massachusetts,  404  ; 
IVench  and  Indian  warfare  in,  ii.  1 83, 
18S;  maritime  cnterpnse  of,  221; 
joins  Mas.iachnsetts  in  latifying  the 
federal  constitution,  vl.  4o5,  406 ; 
encroachments  of  Rngland  upon,  463. 

Malcolm,  Daniel,  a  Boston  patriot,  iii. 
231;  arrested,  315. 

Maleshcrbes  and  Louis  XV.,  ill.  417, 
418;  exiled,  418;  under  Ltjuis  XVL 
in  the  department  of  I'uris  and  the 
police,  iv.  41  ;  in  favor  of  a  peace 
policy,  364  ;  retires,  3C9 ;  appreciates 
Franklin,  v.  282. 

Manibr6,  Z.,  ndssionary  among  ibe  In- 
dians, ii.  99. 

Mandamus  councilloni,  in  MoaMchn 
appointtii  by  the  king,  iv.  80;  pi» 
way  and  resign,  49,  56. 

Manhattan  Islaml  (New  York),  parcha)i«id 
from  the  Indians,  i.  496.  496  ;  popii 
lation  of  (1628),  496 ;  progress  of  set- 
tlement under  Sluyvesant,  511. 
New  Ketherlahd  and  N'<w  York 

Manigault,  Judith,  a   Huguenot,  sad 
pericnees  of,  in  Carolinii,  i.  488;  ixv 
ble  conduct  of  her  son,  484. 
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Uaiu°;ault,  Pierre,  husband  of  Judith,  i. 

433. 
Mniilv,  John,  and  the  piae-tree  flog,  \v, 

321. 
Mauslicld    (William    Murray),    earl    of, 
chief  adviser  of  the  oruwii,  ii.  33S, 
839;    of   the  Whig  [larty,  410;    on 
the  diffcreDcc  between  English  and 
Americans,  447,  448  ;  on  free  ships 
and  free  goods,  4&0 ;  lord  chitf  jus- 
tice, 457  ;  opinion  on  tlie  act$  of  the 
Pennsylvania  as!*enihly    (176i.>),   S2P, 
6311 ;  on  James  Otis,  iii.  82  ;    speech 
in  house  of  lords,  1B0-IU4;  reiterates 
right  and  power  of  parliament,  2ii0, 
SIO ;  on  the  folly  of  the  Americans, 
247;   advises  to  crush  Boston,  SOI; 
replj  to  Ohatbam,  365 ;  on  freedom 
of  the  slave  in  England,  411,  412; 
advocates  Boston  port  bill,  47^;  ul^o, 
[the  taking  away  Massachusetts  char- 
^ler,  477 ;  on  Lord  North's  proposition, 
\v.  119,  120;  supports  North's  meas- 
ures, 288 ;  ridicules  idea  of  suspend- 
ing hostilities,   329 ;    unmDvcii,  sees 
Chatham  stricken  down,  v.  264. 
Manteo,  an   Indian  in  Carolina,  i.  70 ; 
baptized,  and  made  lord  of  Koaooke, 
76. 
JIanufactures,   American,   laws  ngainst 
(1700),  ii.  81  ;  restricted  (1721),  241, 
242  ;  further  restrictions  (I7fi0),  350, 
357;  still  further  restrictions  (1766), 
iii  71, 108,  117  ;  home  manufactures, 
ins  ;  non-iraportatiou  agreement,  159, 
264 ;  American,  preferred  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 277;  congiess  wish  to  fos- 
ter, V.  BOO;  iu  Pennsylvania,  vi.  135  ; 
on    manngemcnt   of,    307 ;    in    New 
York,   455;    in   congress   debate   on 
protection,  manufactures,  etc.,  468. 
Marbleheail,  Mas.^achusetts,  response  to 
Boston,  iii.  426;  offers  use  of  harbor, 
etc.,   to    Boston    (1774),    iv.    24,   25; 
fishermt'n  of,  ot  the  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  (1770),  V.  96. 
Marbois,  on  alTairs  in  the  United  States 

(1784),  vi.  124. 
Maivst,  Jesuit  missionary,  ii.  186. 
.Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  J'rance,  iv. 
38 ;  friend   to  the  United  States,  v. 
242  ;  receives  the  American  commis- 
sioners,  250;  epirit  and   purpose  of, 
267,  268;    regard  of  Americans  for, 
327 ;  with  Louis  XVL,  invitrs  Wash- 
ington to  visit  France,  vi.  177. 
Uarioo,     Francis,    ii.    617,    550;    with 
Moultrie,    iv.    403 ;    ever    brave    and 
active,  v.  394  ;  alert  again.st  the  ene- 
my, 401  ;  humanity  of,  and  success, 
402,   478 ;    active    service   in   South 


Carolina,  498-601 ;  at  battle  of  Ed- 

taw  Springs,  603. 
Markhain,  aivlibisbop  of  York,  on  colo- 
nial liberty,  v.  143,  144,  224. 
Markham,  William,  goes  to  Penn.'jylva. 
nia,    i.   554,  556,  557  ;    ii.  28 ;    gov- 
ernor of  Delaware,  ii.   26  j  governor 
of  Pennsylvonia  (1095),  28, 
Harquetle,    James,    missionary    among 
tlie  Ujibwas  in  Michigan,  ii.  152  ;  life 
of  missionuriet",    162,    153;  purposes 
to  discover  the  Miissiesippi  river,  163; 
with    Jolliet,   reaches  the  Wisconsin 
river,    165;   enters    the    Mississippi, 
1 66 ;  first  to  tread  the  soil  of  Iowa, 
156;   descends  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  167,  158;  on  re- 
turn, enters  the  Illinois  river,  168; 
death  of,  and  character,  169. 
-Marshall,  L'hrLstopher,  views  of,  iv.  433. 
Mar.ihall,    John,    iv.    319;    in    Virginia 
legislature  (1787),  in  favor  ol   con- 
vention for  new  constitution  of  the 
I'nited  States,  vi.  378;   defends  the 
constitution  in  state  convention,  429, 
430. 
Martha's  Yinevard,  Haesachusetts,  raid 

of  British  on,  v.  280. 
Martin,   J.,   royal    governor   of   North 
Carolina,  iv.  1 98 ;  flees  to  a  ship-of- 
war,  259 ;  gels  arms  from  Dunii:ore, 
320;  offers  to  subdue  the  province, 
382;  raises  a  regiment  of  Highland- 
ers, 386 ;  proclamation  of,  386,  ;)67  ; 
bums  the  house  of  Hooper,   a  dele- 
gate to  congress,  S97,   398;  in  New 
"I'ork,  v.  27. 
Martin,  Luther,  of  Maryland,  in  the  fed- 
eral convention,  vi.  225,  2S3,  239  ;  on 
the  paper  money  question,  303 ;   on 
subduing  rebellion,  811  ;  on  treason, 
314;    on    the   slave-trade,    316;    ar- 
raigns the  federal  con\entiou  before 
the  assembly  of  Maryland,  410. 
Martinique,  conquest  of,  by  ICodncy  and 

Monekton  (1762),  ii.  555. 
Maryland,  named  after  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  i.  157  ;  George  Calvert  obtains 
chatter  for,  north  of  the  Potomac,  167; 
provisions  of  charter,  157,  158;  Vir- 
ginia opposed  to  new  colony,  169 ; 
company  of  adventurers  esplore  Po- 
tomac and  plant  St.  Mary's,  160; 
liberty  of  conscience  ond  toleration, 
161,  162  >  legislotive  rights,  162; 
popular  assemblies  and  Englii'h  liber- 
ties, 163,  165  ;  Lord  Baltimore's  oilers 
to  the  Puritan.s,  165;  pre-emption 
right,  165,  166;  trouble  with  the  In- 
dian'', 166;  disputes  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestonti,  166,  167; 
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Protcgtant  gnrernor  appointed,  167; 
OBlh  and  law  for  religiouei  libcrtr, 
IBS  ;  civil  riglils  secured,  16a  ;  dis- 
puted administration,  170. 

Under  Long  Parliament  and  Crom- 
well, 17i>-172;  Protestants  take  pos- 
session of  the  (government,  1 73  ;  af- 
fray and  loss  of  life,  173,  174  ;  strug- 
gle for  power,  17i;  popular  sover- 
eignty  prevails,  176,  176;  after  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.,  a  refuge  for 
the  oppressed,  etc.,  437 ;  compromise 
as  to  tnxatinn,  438;  Isws  revised,  no 
convicts  to  be  imported,  439;  popu- 
lar discontent,  restriction  of  suffrage, 
439;  sectarlAn  struggles,  440;  ProU 
estants  in  power,  Roman  Catholics 
disfrancliised,  440;  charter  threat- 
ened, 440,  441;  high  tory  notions, 
441  ;  revolution  under  Coode,  441. 

The  "  Protestant "  association,  i. 
441 ;  ii.  20,  21  ;  Lord  Baltimore  dis- 
franchised, 21,  22;  Church  of  Eng- 
land established,  21,  22;  a  roy.il 
province,  21 ;  progress  and  popula- 
tion of,  22,  23 ;  the  proprietary  re- 
stored on  becoming  a  Protestant,  23 ; 
the  people  restless  and  excited,  2B7, 
2fi8;  condition  of  (1754),  395;  rai.^es 
troops  for  expedition  of  Forbes,  492 ; 
reproved  for  disobedience,  657. 

Not  reaxiy  for  a  congress  ( 1 766),  iii. 
120;  favors  a  congress,  147;  chooses 
delegates  to  continental  congress 
(1774),  iv.  24;  contributes  to  help 
lioston,  28,  29 ;  punishes  importers  of 
tea,  71 ;  action  of  convention,  89 ; 
spirit  of  (1775),  179;  firm  and  reso- 
lute, 262  ;  throws  off  proprietary  con- 
trol, 262,  268 ;  convention  at  An- 
napolis, 263 ;  votes  men  and  money, 
2B3;  hesitates  to  separate  from  the 
mother  ex)untrv,  315;  course  pursued 
as  to  independence,  419;  constituent 
c-onvention  and  action,  431;  declara- 
tion of  independence,  how  received 
(1776),  V.  3;  point  of,  as  to  north- 
western lands  (1778),  283,  284;  rati- 
fies articles  of  confederation  and  union 
(1781),  454  ;  the  legislature  on  Wash- 
ington's letter,  vl.  itti,  97;  proposes 
reform  in  the  coufederaiion,  136 ; 
laws  as  to  paper  money,  172;  sug- 
gests a  politico -commercial  conven- 
tion, 184;  against  the.  slave-trade, 
316;  Washington  In  Italtimore,  470. 

Masooutins,  Indians,  Ii   95,  165. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  i.  570. 

Mason,  ticorge,  address  to  legislature  of 
Virginia  on  slavery,  ill.  413,  414  ;  in- 
fluence of  (1774),  ir.   17  ;  resolutions 


of,  29;  In  conTenllon  at  Richmond 
(1775),  255;  in  Virginia  oon^titui-nt 
convention,  4 1 5 ;  able  and  energetic, 
drafts  declaration  of  rights,  410;  lit- 
ter of  Washington  to,  v.  318,  819, 
449,  450 ;  on  Wo-shington's  letter,  vi. 
96  ;  in  the  federal  convention,  208, 
217,  218,  220,  221,  224;  speech  of, 
on  legislature  of  two  branches,  242, 
243 ;  on  compromise,  256 ;  on  slavery, 
262;  on  slave  nprcsentation,  264, 
266;  ou  property  qualitirutious,  271 ; 
on  ratification  of  the  constitution,  278; 
on  qualification  of  members  of  con- 
gress, 295 ;  on  electors,  297 ;  views  as 
to  paper  money,  302  ;  on  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  307 ;  on  the 
militia,  312,  313;  ou  trea.'ion,  free 
trade,  etc.,  814,316;  on  the  "infer- 
nal traffic,"  317 ;  on  the  doom  of 
slavery,  321,  322;  on  the  mo.Je  of 
elect  ing  president  of  the  I'niteil  States, 
term  of  office,  etc.,  327,  328,  332 ;  un 
the  electoral  college,  335-837;  n'- 
fuscs  to  sign  the  constitution.  '  ' 
865;  objections  of,  to  the  c(m 
tion,  376;  in  Virginia  state  ixju-.i.- 
lion  vigorously  opposes  the  fwleml 
constitution,  426-435;  ratlier  sore  at 
the  result,  437. 

Mason,  John,  patents  obtained  by,  L 
217,  218;  proprietary  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  death  of,  276 ;  claim  re- 
vived, 397-399. 

Mason,  John,  commander  in  the  war 
against  the  Pequods,  i.  266-268. 

Mason,  R<ib<^'rt,  looks  after  his  rights  In 
New  Hampshire,  i   3y5,  398. 

Mason,  Thoma«,  of  Virginia,  the  great 
lawyer,  on  wrongs  done  to  Boston, 
iv.  35. 

Mass,  Roman  Catholic,  first  celebratnl 
in  Maryland,  I  161. 

Massachusetts,    com|uiDy    in     England 
buy  territory  of  Plymouth  Company, 
i.  222,  223  ;  charter  confirmed  hy  the 
king,  224 ;  principles  of  govcnimmt, 
224-226  ;   emigration,  236,   227  ;  in- 
dependency in  religion,  228  ;  banish- 
ment   of    Episcopalians    228,    229 ; 
charter  transferred  to  Massachusrtta, 
S31,  232;  Winthmp  and   eoinpaiiy's 
farewell  to  England,  234,  235  ;   uhai^ 
acter  an<l  object  of  the  company,  235, 
236  ;    arrival  at  .Salem,  236 ;    settle- 
ment at    Charlestown.    Dostun,   Roi- 
bury,  etc.,  237;  ectl  '    /  >ri«Bgc- 

mciits,  238  ;   civil  :,   2X9; 

severities  of  autum;i  ......  .. .  .i.  r.  239, 

240;  arrival  of  supplich,  241. 

Uaili  of  fidelity,  qualificatioos  (or 
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mSnga  (1831),  243,  U4 ;  annual 
election.  Hi  ;  friendly  relndons  with 
the  Indian^),  244  ;  fellowship  with 
lilgrims  at  PInnouth,  244,  245;  ar- 
rival of  emigrant?,  24,'i ;  written  con- 
gtitution  demanded,  247  ;  di!>|iute  as 
to  powcri!  of  n?8i?tanl«  and  deputies, 
248 ;  religion  the  bond  of  the  colonists, 
248  ;  religious  divisions,  259,  2t«ii. 

Ill  repute  in  England  (I«;)3),  273, 
274 ;  charter  dciuaiKJed,  <fuo  war- 
ratlin,  274,  276 ;  pei-secutiou  adds 
numbciu  to  the  colony,  27>},  277 ; 
talk  of  independence,  27H ;  growth 
and  strength,  280,  281  ;  declines 
treating  with  Long  Parliament,  281  ; 
"  body  of  liberties,"  provisions  of, 
283-284 ;  towns  and  town-meetings, 
285,  S»6 ;  ministers,  how  chosen, 
2Sfl;  land,  how  held,  280,  287;  re- 
fuses allegiance  to  King  Charles  I., 
288. 

Progress  of  civil  liberty  (1614), 
301  ;  strength  of  the  govcrnmeiil, 
802;  parties  on  powers  of  magis- 
trates and  of  pix)ple,  302,  noa  ;  Pres- 
byterian effort,  304,  305;  general 
court  and  synod.  S06  ;  remonstrance 
to  parliament,  3o7,  308;  appeal  and 
answer,  308:  "platfonn  of  church 
discipline,"  308,  809 ;  dispute  as  to 
war  against  New  Amsterdam,  309 ; 
Cromwell's  course,  310  ;  intolerance 
and  pers<'Cution,311,312;  freeecfaools 
and  college,  315. 

Course  pursued  on  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  356;  uddtvss  to  the  king, 
etc..  367 ;  precautionary  mcasurt^s, 
871,  372;  royal  commissioners  worst- 
ed, 377,  378 ;  complaint  to  the  king, 
878 ;  debate  in  general  court,  879 ; 
Maine  retaken,  380;  privy  council's 
course,  380,  381 ;  prosperity,  882 ; 
towns  burned  by  the  Indians,  891 ; 
schemes  against  the  charter,  395 ; 
agents  sent  to  England,  .'^96;  Maine 
purchased,  S97 ;  British  monopoly^ 
401  ;  quo  varraiito  against  charter, 
402 ;  synod  and  general  c<iurt,  402, 
403  ;  proposal  of  eommiltee  on  plan- 
tations, 403  ;  long  debate  on  surren- 
der of  charter,  4IH-406 ;  adjudged  to 
be  forfeited,  400;  all  power  in  the 
crown,  407. 

Revolution  in  1689,  i.  598;  new 
general  court,  6i)0;  course  pursued 
after  the  revolution  nf  1688,  ii.  50,  fil ; 
witchcraft  believed  in,  penalty  deoth, 
CI ;  Cotton  Mather  active  in  the  mat- 
ter. 62,  5";  William  III.  ami  new 
charter,  54, 55 ;  toleration  established, 


BB,  66 ;  territory  of,  increased,  56 ; 
witeheraft  cnute,  51-56;  change  of 
opinion  resiwcting  witchcraft,  tl7  ;  new 
government,  68  ;  refuses  to  vote  salary 
to  the  governor,  68,  69 ;  issues  bills  of 
credit,  181,  182;  disiiaters  and  sor- 
rows from  the  French  and  Indians, 
195-198;  bounty  offered  on  scalps, 
198  ;  war  against  the  eastern  Indians, 
219-221 ;  resists  Shute,  248  ;  explana- 
tory charter,  250,  251 ;  rebuked  by 
the  house  of  commons,  252 ;  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  (1748),  341,  842; 
adopts  nictallic  currency,  848 ;  im- 
poses tax  to  meet  war  expenses,  483  ; 
aiigi-y  at  Hutchinson's  appointment, 
032. 

Spirit  of  the  assembly  (1764),  iii. 
90;  censured  for  disrespect,  94; 
events  in,  217;  action  of  general 
court,  233,  234;  dispute."  the  billet- 
ing of  troops,  239 ;  the  as.sembly 
plans  resistance,  272;  letter  of  in- 
structions to  agents,  273  ;  petition  to 
the  king,  274,  275 ;  circular  of,  to  the 
other  colonies,  275,  27C ;  commis- 
sioners of  revenue  send  memorial  to 
England,  276,  277 ;  importations  dis- 
couraged, 277 ;  Hillsborough  demands 
resolves  of,  to  bo  rescinded,  293; 
sympathy  of  other  colonies  with,  293, 
294;  wi'thout  a  legislature,  807;  a 
convention  summoned,  308 ;  meets, 
310;  firamcss  of  the  council,  SIO,  81 1 ; 
six  days'  session  of  the  convention,  and 
action,  S 1 1 ;  commissioners  of  reve- 
nue return  to,  814  ;  Bemanl  keeps 
up  a  ferment  in,  331,  332  ;  denounces 
Beniard,  343 ;  ten  months  without  an 
assembly,  348 ;  refuses  Bcrnnrd's  de- 
mands, 350 ;  the  assembly  prorogued, 
368 ;  asserts  its  rights,  3S0 ;  charter 
violated  by  the  king,  888,  389 ;  the 
assembly  protests  against  interfer- 
ence, 404  ;  rates  Hutchinson  for  veto- 
ing the  tax  bill,  405  ;  protects  a;.,'ainst 
the  civil  Ust,  415,416;  town-nieelmgs 
and  correspondence  of  (1772),  426, 
427 ;  spirit  of  the  country  people, 
429;  towns  continue  to  meet  (1773), 
431,  482;  answer  of  the  assembly  to 
Hutehin.soo,  432-431 ;  encouraged  by 
Virginia,  4.''7;  thanks  returned  to 
Virginia,  440;  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  Hutchinson's  letters,  440,  441 ; 
a.«ks  for  his  removal,  441 ;  the  towns 
S[>eak  out,  442  ;  secret  circular  sent  to 
all  the  colonies  to  resist  tea  imijorta- 
tion.  445,  446;  the  towns  join  with 
Boston,  4."iO-458;  votes  the  judges' 
salaries,  468. 
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The  charter  to  be  subverted  (1774), 
iv.  20,  21 ;  patriots  of,  to  b*  arrested, 
20;  the  legislature  meets  in  Salem, 
22;  proceeding  of  the  eouneil  and 
the  bouse,  22 ;  doora  locked,  dele- 
gates to  oontinontal  conjrress  chosen, 
23;  regulating  act  in,  '13,  44;  two 
other  odious  nets,  45;  Pepperell  an- 
swers Boi'ton,  46 ;  spirit  of  resiist- 
ance  in,  46,  47;  nutnljer  of  the  mili- 
tia, 47;  New  Hampshire  coiiria  bro- 
ken up,  48,  49  ;  the  luandamus  coim- 
cillors  give  wav  and  resl^,  49,  50; 
delegates  to  congress  in  C'onneetietit, 
BO,  61  ;  reach  the  lluditon,  SI;  Suf- 
folk county  oonvcDtion,  64  ;  the  peo- 
ple rise,  B6,  57  ;  good  conduct  of,  56 ; 
couneillors  re.-ign,  56 ;  the  court  of 
Worcester  interrupted.  59 ;  rcsolu- 
tionei  of  the  SutTolk  conveniion,  59, 
60;  formation  of  reriincnts,  60;  ui.»h- 
6.1  to  revive  the  old  charter,  00,  01  ; 
rosistonce  of,  approved  by  congress, 
72  ;  the  ii!<i<enihly  foniis  a  provincial 
cougrcs.*,  7S ;  prepares  for  war,  79 ; 
fortitude  an<l  rcKolution  of,  04 ;  con- 
dition of  the  clergy,  etc.,  95. 

The  second  provincial  congress 
(1775),  iv.  121 ;  committee  of  safety, 
121  ;  measures  for  defence,  121,  122; 
gets  news  from  Kngland,  steps  taken, 
148 ;  soothes  the  Indians,  and  pre- 
pares for  war,  148,  H9;  the  people 
of,  nish  to  camp,  18S ;  propo.ses  to 
raise  13,600  (out  of  30,000)  for  on 
American  army,  160 ;  encouraged  by 
the  iup|)ort  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  171;  character  of  the  anuy 
about  Boston,  171  ;  no  unity  in  the 
army  as  yet,  want  of  stores,  etc.,  173; 
want  of  money,  notes  issued,  174 ; 
asks  congress  for  direction,  203 ;  asks 
congress  to  take  charge  of  the  aixny, 
203 ;  organizes  government,  242 ; 
Warren  speaker,  liowdoin  president 
of  council,  242;  raises  money  242; 
prompt  nelion  on  receiving  the  king's 
proclanialion,  272;  in  favor  of  pro- 
claiming independence,  429;  on  se- 
cnrinj;  right  to  the  fisheries,  626, 527 ; 
opposes  measures  of  congn>ss  in  lay- 
ing duties  on  imports,  560. 

Declaration  of  inilcpendence  re- 
ceived (1776),  V.  5;  slavery  in,  413; 
now  constitution  rids  the  state  of 
slavery,  417,  4 IS;  question  before 
the  courts,  and  decision,  418^21; 
rights  of  conscience  iti,  421  ;  how 
Washington's  advice  was  received,  vi. 
83;  insiriicls  delegates,  140;  fur- 
ther movements  in,   141;   delegates 


disobey  instructions,  and  resalt,  146, 
147;  laws  and  course  as  to  paper 
money,  168,  169;  views  of,  as  to  a 
general  convention,  1»>8,  lUtt;  insur- 
rcotiiin  in,  how  dealt  with,  200,  201 ; 
accepts  invitation  to  the  convention, 
201 ;  afraid  of  the  western  states, 
263,  264  ;  slate  convention  called  on 
the  federal  constitution,  395 ;  condi- 
tion of  the  state,  and  elections,  .396 ; 
convention  opens,  397  ;  objections  us 
to  property  qualifications,  representa- 
tion of  slaves,  etc,  398,  399 ;  period 
of  "Bice  for  senators,  899;  the  con- 
vention wavers,  400,  401 ;  friends  of 
the  constitution  rally,  401  ;  the  slave- 
trade,  402,  404 ;  resolutions  u«  to 
amendments,  402, 408  ;  these  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  reports  ap- 
proval of  the  constitution,  4l>4  ;  ob- 
jections on  the  score  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  405  ;  the  constitution  ratified, 
406,  406 ;  refuses  a  second  federal 
convention,  46G. 

MossachusctLi  bay,  first  settlements  on, 
i-  221. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  See  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Massa-ioit,  Indian  sachem,  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  Pilgiims,  i.  210. 

Masts,  shipload  ot,  si-ut  to  England,  i. 
380 ;  royal  monopoly  of  pine-ti-ccs  of 
the  north,  ii.  24 1 . 

Matagorda  bav,  visited  by  La  Salte,  iL 
172. 

Mather,  Cotton,  ii.  60;  active  in  witch- 
craft pro-sccutions.  62-54,  61-66; 
"  Book  of  Memorable  Providences," 
68,  59 ;  gets  Dudley  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  68:  calls  for  a 
synod,  262. 

Mather,  Increase,  ii.  00,  61 ;  on  new 
charter  of  Massachusetts,  64,  65; 
nominates  Sir  W.  Phips  governor,  67 ; 
objects  to  Franklin's  "  Cournnl,"  268. 

Mather,  Richard,  aids  Welde  and  Eliot 
in  translating  the  Psahns  from  the 
Hebrew  into  metre  (164<0,  i.  280. 

Matthew,  General,  raids  in  the  Chesa- 
peake on  tobacco  plantations,  r.  827, 
328. 

Matthews,  Somuel,  governor  of  Virginia, 
i.  HO;  death  of.  149. 

Mauduit,  Israel,  acting  agent  for  Mas- 
saehusettH,  iii.  71  ;  of  old,  adviser  of 
the  stamp-tax,  461. 

Mauduit,  Jasper,  agent  of  Mossuehn- 
setts,  ii.  553 ;  iii.  68 ;  with  the  other 
American  agents  thinks  the  eolonie* 
will  submit  to  the  stamp-tax,  iii.  105. 

Maurepas,  t'aron  de,  chief  minister  iJ 
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Louis  XVI.,  iv.  39  ;  character  of,  39, 
41) ;  iiiBiDualioDS  of.  agaiust  Tur(;ot, 
870  ;  aroused,  v.  20 ;  advice  of  Bcuu- 
marchttis  to,  131,  132  ;  advice  of 
Frederic  of  IVuiisia  to,  241  ;  yields  to 
an  alliance  with  the  United  States, 
'2il,  246;  in  the  cabinet  in  old  age, 
266  ;  death  of,  528. 

Maury,  Rev.  J.,  in  Virginia,  iii.  66. 

Mavciick,  Sainuel,  at  East  Boston,  i. 
223;  a  roval  commissioner  (lGti4), 
376. 

Uawhood,  British  officer  at  Princeton, 
V.  106,  107. 

Uaxwcll,  Gcncml,  at  Mom'ritown,  New 
Jersey,  v.  102;  tnkes  Eliuihcthtown, 
108; 'with  Washington,  179;  at  Ger- 
mantown,  193;  at  Connecticut  Farms, 
New  Jersey,  424. 

May,  C.  J.,  i.  489 ;  first  director.  New 
Nctherland,  496. 

Mayflower,  the  Pilgrims'  ship  (1620), 
i.  205,  207. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan,  of  Boston,  denounces 
tyranny  and  priestcraft  (1749),  ii.  353, 
3.">4  ;  patriotic,  552,  5i3 ;  public  spirit 
of,  iii.  83  ;  strong  for  liberty,  but  dis- 
approves violence,  136,  187;  ovation 
to  Pitt,  214;  advises  union  of  the 
colonies,  220 ;  death  of,  220. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,  father  and  .son,  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indians,  i.  385 ;  the 
son  lost  at  sea,  386. 

Mozzei,  Philip,  vi.  121. 

Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina, 
declares  independence  and  forms  u 
government  (1775),  iv.  196-198;  pub- 
lishes Its  resolves,  li(8;  sends  toother 
colonies  and  amgress,  198. 

Meoom,  Benjamin,  editor  of  "  Connecti- 
cut Gazette,"  iii.  159. 

Meigs,  Return,  of  (Connecticut,  attacks 
and  destroys  Britii<h  transports  at 
Sag  Harbor,  New  Vork,  v.  162. 

Helendcz  dc  .^viles.  P.,  i.  54,  65  ;  founds 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  56 ;  massacres 
the  French  colony  in  Florida,  67,  58. 

Menomonies,  Indians,  ii.  93. 

Mercantile  system  of  Europe,  develop, 
meats  of,  ii.  87 ;  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
etc.,  87,  88;  applied  to  the  colonics, 
241,  212. 

Mercer,  Colonel,  killed  at  Oswego,  ii. 
453. 

Mercer,'  Hugh,  il.  455 ;  at  Pittsburg, 
490;  letter  to  Wa.shlngton,  iv.  14i>; 
colonel  of  Vii-ginia  troops,  S21 ;  gen- 
eral at  baiile  of  Princeton,  v.  106, 
lo7;  mortally  wounded,  106. 

Mercer,  John  Francis,  of  Maryland,  in 
congress  (1783),  course  of,  vi.  95 ;  in 


the  federal  convention,  on  a  privy 
co\mcil  for  the  president,  343 ;  on 
the  judiciar)',  349. 

Meredith,  Sir  W.,  friendly  to  America, 
iii.  102,  336. 

Mermet,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  IL  186, 
187. 

Merrill,  Captain  Benjamin,  murdered  by 
Tryon,  iii.  402. 

Mosnard.  Ken6,  niis.slonary  to  the  Cayu- 
gas,  ii.  148;  on  Lake  Superior,  150; 
lost  near  Green  Bay,  150. 

Methodists  opposed  to  slavery,  v.  422 ; 
origin  of,  vi.  160;  missions,  superin- 
tendents, etc.,  for  ,\mcric:»,  1(')0-I63; 
op[>osed  to  slavery,  163;  inciease  of, 
in  the  United  States,  164. 

Miami  river,  ii.  364,  866. 

Miamis,  Indians,  powerful  confed- 
eracy, ii.  92,  155,  364 ;  council  of,  at 
Picqua,  364,  366 ;  in  Punliac's  war, 
iii.  41,  42. 

Mianlonomoh,  sacliem  of  the  Narnigan- 
setls,  gives  Rhode  Island  to  Roger 
Williams,  i.  263 ;  attacks  the  Mohe- 
gans,  295  ;  is  put  to  death,  296. 

Michigan,  ii.  186. 

Miuhi;;an,  Lake,  visited  by  La  Salle,  ii. 
163. 

Michilimacklnac,  iii.  45.    See  Mackinaw. 

Micmacs,  Indians,  and  Frotitcnac,  ii. 
182;  hai-shly  dealt  with,  846. 

Middleton,  Arthur,  in  South  Carolina,  it 
215;  delegate  to  congress,  iv.  32. 

Middleton,  Ucurv,  ii.  550,  561 ;  submitB 
to  Cornwallis.'v.  393,  S94. 

MilBin,  Thomas  (1774),  iv.  11;  elected 
n  burgcs;;  of  Philadelphia,  70  ;  bravo 
words  of  (1775),  178;  with  Washing- 
ton at  New  York,  v.  34,  86 ;  in  com- 
mand of  Pennsylvania  regiments,  37 ; 
good  service  of,  88 ;  in  the  "  cabal " 
against  Washington,  210,  211 ;  words 
of,  to  Gates,  212;  quartermaster- 
general,  blamed  by  Washington,  213; 
tries  to  excuse  himself,  216. 

Milbomc,  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  and  "the 
Dutch  plot,"  i.  601  ;  executed  in  New 
York,  ii.  37. 

Milhet,  John,  of  New  Orleans,  iii.  816. 

Military  academy,  proposed  by  Wash- 
ington, vi.  103. 

Militia,  use  and  value  of,  v.  52 ;  ques- 
tion concerning,  in  the  federal  con- 
vention, vi.  312,  313. 

Millar,  John,  on  republican  government, 
iv.  289. 

Miller,  Thomas,  secretary  of  state,  col- 
lector, etc.,  in  North  Carolina,  i.  424- 
426 ;  enforces  the  acts  of  navigation, 
425. 
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The  charter  to  be  subverted  (1 774), 
|v.  20,  lil ;  patriots  of,  to  he  arrested, 
20;  the  legislature  tnetts  in  Salem, 
22 ;  proet'i'ding^  of  the  council  and 
the  house,  T2 ;  doors  locked,  dele- 
gates to  cuntiucntal  congress  chosen, 
23;  regulating  act  in,  43,  44;  two 
other  odious  aet«,  45 ;  Peppercll  au- 
Bwcrs  Boston,  46;  ppirit  of  resist- 
ance in,  46,  47;  number  of  the  mili- 
tia, 47 ;  New  Ilamii-iliire  courts  bro- 
ken up,  48,  49  ;  the  mandamus  coun- 
cillors give  way  ond  resign,  49,  5iJ ; 
delegates  to  congress  in  Connecticut. 
0<>,  31  ;  reach  the  Hudson,  M  ;  Suf- 
folk eountr  convention,  64  ;  the  peo- 
ple rijse,  05,  07  ;  good  conduct  of,  I'O ; 
councillors  resign,  56 :  the  court  of 
Worcester  interrupted,  69 ;  resolu- 
tions of  the  Suffolk  convention,  59, 
C');  formation  of  rei;iiueuts,  00;  ni^h- 
ei  to  revive  the  old  charter,  60,  (11 ; 
resistance  of,  nppraved  by  congress, 
72  ;  till!  unsembly  foims  a  provincial 
congrcs-s,  7S ;  prepares  for  war,  79 ; 
fortitude  and  resolution  of,  94 ;  con- 
dition of  the  clergy,  etc.,  95. 

The  second  luovineial  congress 
(1775),  iv.  121 ;  committee  of  safety, 
121 ;  measures  for  defence,  121,  122; 
geta  news  from  England,  step.'!  taken, 
148 ;  soothes  the  Indians,  and  pre- 
pares for  war,  148,  149;  the  people 
of,  rush  to  camp,  I6.S;  proposes  to 
raise  13,600  (out  of  30,000)  for  an 
American  army,  169;  encouraged  by 
the  .*up|M>rt  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  171;  eliaraetcr  of  the  army 
about  Boston,  171  ;  no  unity  in  the 
army  as  yet,  want  of  stores,  etc.,  173 ; 
want  of  money,  notes  issued,  174; 
asks  congress  for  direction,  203 ;  asks 
congress  to  take  charge  of  the  army, 
203 ;  organizes  government,  242 ; 
Warren  speaker,  Bowdoin  president 
of  council,  242;  raises  money  242; 
prompt  action  on  receiving  the  king's 
proelunmlion,  272;  in  favor  of  pn)- 
claiming  imlependenec,  429;  on  se- 
curing right  to  the  fisheries,  526,  527 ; 
opfKJSi'S  measures  of  congress  in  lay- 
ing duties  on  imports,  560. 

Declanition  of  independence  re- 
ceived (1776),  v.  S;  slavery  in,  413; 
new  constitution  rids  the  state  of 
slavery,  417,  418;  question  before 
the  courts,  and  decision,  418—121; 
rights  of  conscience  in,  421 ;  how 
Washington's  advice  wiis  leceived,  tI. 
93;  instructs  delegates,  140;  fur- 
ther niorciucnts  in,   141;   delegates 


diiobe;  instnictiona,  and  reauh,  146, 
147 ;  laws  and  course  as  to  paper 
money,  168,  169;  views  of,  as  to  a 
general  convention,  188,  !*!»;  insur- 
rection in,  how  dealt  with,  200,  201  ; 
accepts  invitation  to  the  convention, 
201 ;  afraid  of  the  western  states, 
263,  264  ;  state  convention  called  on 
the  federal  constitution,  390 ;  condi- 
tion of  the  state,  and  elections,  366 ; 
convention  opens,  397  ;  objectionH  «a 
to  prr)perty  qualifications,  representa- 
tion of  slaves,  etc.,  398,  399  ;  period 
of  office  for  senators,  399 ;  the  con- 
vention wavers,  4im:),  401 ;  friends  of 
the  constitution  rally,  401  ;  the  slave- 
trade,  4i'2,  404 ;  resolutions  a*  to 
amendments,  4o2, 403 ;  these  rc-fened 
to  a  committee,  which  reports  ap- 
proval of  the  constitution,  41  >4 ;  ob- 
jections on  the  score  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  40A  ;  the  constitution  ratified, 
405,  406 ;  rcFusea  a  second  federal 
convention,  466. 

Massachusetts  bay,  Brst  8«ttlements  on, 
L  221. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  See  Has- 
sachu.«ett3. 

Mufsasoit,  Indian  sachem,  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  Pilgrims,  i.  210. 

Masts,  ehip-lottd  of,  sent  to  England,  i. 
880;  royal  monopoly  of  pioe-trceg  of 
the  north,  ii.  241. 

Matagorda  bay,  visited  by  La  Salle,  it 
172. 

Mather,  Cotton,  ii.  60;  active  in  witch- 
craft prosecutions,  52-64,  01-66; 
"  Bo<ik  of  .Meiuurable  I'rovidencea," 
68,  69 ;  gets  Dudley  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  68 :  calls  for  • 
synod,  262. 

Mather,  Increase,  ii.  60,  61 ;  on  new 
charter  of  Massachusetts,  64,  05 ; 
nominates  Sir  W.  Phips  governor,  57 ; 
objec-ts  to  Franklin's  "  Courant,"  258. 

Mather,  Richard,  aids  Wclde  and  Eliot 
in  translating  the  Psalms  from  the 
liebrew  into  metre  (1640),  i.  280. 

Matthew,  General,  raids  in  the  ChesA- 
pcake  on  tobacco  plantations,  v.  327, 
328. 

Matthews,  Samuel,  governor  of  Virginia, 
i.  149;  death  of,  149. 

Mauduit,  Israel,  acting  agent  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, iii.  71 ;  of  old,  adviser  of 
the  stamp-tax,  461. 

Mauduit,  Jasper,  agent  of  Mnssaehu- 
sctts,  ii.  653  ;  iii.  68  ;  with  the  other 
American  agents  thinks  the  colonies 
will  submit  to  the  stamp-tax.  Hi.  105. 

Maurcpas,  Caron  de,  chief  minister  of 
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Louis  XVI.,  iv.  39  ;  character  of,  89, 
41);  insinuntions  of,  ogainitt  Tur^t, 
870  ;  aroused,  t.  2U  ;  advice  of  Ucau- 
marchaii)  to,  131,  IH^  ;  advice  of 
Krederio  of  Prussia  to,  24 1  ;  yields  to 
nil  alliance  with  the  rnitcd  States, 
'Mi,  245;  in  the  cabinet  in  old  age, 
MH  ;  death  of,  623. 

Haury,  Rev.  J.,  in  Virginia,  iii.  B8. 

Harcrick,  Samuel,  at  Eii»t  Doston,  i. 
22H;  a  roya)  commissioner  (1664), 
a70. 

MawhiHid,  British  officer  at  Princeton, 
T.  liiii,  107. 

Maxwell,  (ieneral,  at  Morri^town,  New 
Jersey,  v.  Uia;  takes  Elizabcthtown, 
108;'with  Washington,  179;  at  Gcr- 
mantown,  193;  at  Connecticut  Farms, 
New  Jersey,  424. 

Mnr,  V.  J.,  i.  489;  first  director.  New 
Nrthcrland,  495. 

MayHoirer,  the  Pilgrims'  ahlp  (1820), 
i.  205,  207. 

Hayhew,  Jonathan,  of  Boston,  denounces 
tyranny  and  priestcraft  (1749),  ii.  8SS, 
35 1 ;  patriotic,  552,  So.'l ;  public  spirit 
of,  iii.  83 ;  strong  for  liberty,  but  dis- 
approves violence,  136,  137;  ovation 
to  Pitt,  214 ;  advises  union  of  the 
colonies,  220 ;  death  of,  220, 

M.iyhew,  Thomas,  father  and  son,  iiiis- 
Kiunnrics  to  the  Indians,  i.  8S5 ;  the 
sun  la.<it  at  sea,  8SS. 

Mazzei,  Philip,  vi.  121. 

Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina, 
declares  independence  and  forms  u 
government  (1775),  iv.  196-198;  pub- 
li.'thcs  its  resolves,  1  iS ;  sends  to  other 
colonics  and  congress,  198. 

Mecom,  Benjamin,  editor  of  "  Connecti- 
cut Gazette,"  iii.  159. 

Meigs,  Return,  of  Connecticut,  attacks 
and  destroys  British  transports  at 
Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  v.  162. 

Melendez  de  .Kviles,  P.,  i.  64,  65 ;  foimds 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  56 ;  massacres 
the  French  colony  in  Florida,  07,  58. 

Menomonics,  Indians,  ii.  93. 

Mercantile  system  of  Europe,  develop- 
ments of,  ii.  87;  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
etc.,  87,  88;  applied  to  the  colonies, 
241,  2(2. 

Mercer,  Colonel,  killed  at  Oswego,  ii. 
463. 

Mercer,-  Hugh,  ii.  455 :  at  Pittsburg, 
496;  letter  to  Washington,  iv.  146; 
colonel  of  Virginia  troops,  S21 ;  gen- 
eral at  bitllc  of  Princeton,  v.  106, 
lo7  ;  mortally  wounded,  106. 

Mercer,  John  Francis,  of  Maryland,  in 
congress  (1783),  course  of,  vi.  95;  in 


the  federal  convention,  on  a  privy 
council  for  the  president,  343 ;  un 
the  judiciary,  ;i49. 

Meredith,  Sir  W.,  friendly  to  America, 
iii.  102,  336. 

Merraet,  a  Jesuit  missioiury,  iL  186, 
187. 

Merrill,  Captain  Benjamin,  murdered  by 
Tryon,  iii.  4"2. 

Mesnard,  Iien6,  niissionnry  to  the  Cayu- 
gas,  ii.  148;  on  Luke  .Superior,  150; 
lost  near  (ircen  Bay.  luO. 

MciliDiiists  opimscd  to  slavery,  v.  422 ; 
origin  of,  vi.  160;  missions,  superin- 
tendents, etc.,  for  .\mcricn,  160-163; 
opposed  to  slavery,  1 68  ;  increase  of, 
in  the  United  States,  164. 

Miami  river,  ii.  364,  366. 

Miamis,  Indiana,  powerful  confed- 
eracy, ii.  9S,  166,  864 ;  council  of,  at 
Piequa,  3frl,  865;  in  Pontiac's  war, 
iii.  41,  42. 

Miantonomob,  sachem  of  the  Narragnn- 
setts,  gives  Fihode  Island  to  Roger 
Williams,  i.  263;  attacks  the  Mohe- 
gans,  295  ;  is  put  to  death,  295. 

Michigan,  ii.  186. 

Michigan,  Lake,  visited  bv  La  Salle,  ii. 
163. 

Michilimackinac,  iii.  45.    See  Mackinaw. 

Micmacs,  Indians,  and  Frontenac,  ii. 
182;  harshly  dealt  with,  346. 

Middicton,  .\rthur,  in  South  Carolina,  iL 
215 ;  delegate  to  congress,  iv.  32, 

Middicton,  Ilcnry,  ii.  650,  661 ;  submiU 
to  Comwaliis.v.  393,  394. 

Mifflin,  Thomas  (1774),  iv.  U;  elected 
a  burgess  of  Philadelphia,  70  :  brave 
words  uf  (1775),  178;  with  Washing- 
ton at  New  York,  v.  34,  36 ;  in  com- 
mand of  Pennsylvania  regiments,  87 ; 
good  aervice  of,  83 ;  in  the  "  cabal  " 
against  Washington,  210,  21 1 ;  words 
of,  to  Gates,  212 ;  quartermaster- 
general,  blamed  by  Washington,  213; 
tries  to  excuse  himsel  f ,  2 1 6. 

Milbome,  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  and  "  the 
Dutch  plot,"  i.  601  ;  executed  in  New 
York,  ii.  37. 

Milhet,  John,  of  New  Oricans,  iii.  816. 

Military  academy,  proposed  by  Wash- 
ington, vi.  103. 

Militia,  use  and  value  of,  v.  62 ;  ques- 
tion concerning,  in  the  federal  con- 
vention, vi.  812,  313. 

Millar,  John,  on  republican  government, 
iv.  289. 

Miller,  Thomas,  secretary  of  state,  col- 
lector,  etc.,  in  North  Carolina,  i.  424- 
426 ;  enforces  the  acts  of  navigation, 
426. 
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Miagoes,  Indians,  In  Pontiac's  war,  iil 
44. 

Mint,  established  in  Maesacliu^ctts 
(16r)2),  i.  S02;  establialicd  by  con- 
<iri'S9  (1784),  vi.  111*. 

iliniiit,  I'etiT,  diiix'torgcneral  of  New 
Netberland,  buva  Manhattan  Inlund, 
i.  4tftt,  490;  dieplBwd  (lCa2),  blKt; 
leads  colony  of  SHedeK  to  Delaware 
bay  (I<*37),  503. 

Mirabcau,  address  to  the  Germans,  t. 
223. 

Miruolo,  Diego,  i.  27. 

UiB.sisiiijipi  Conipauy,  and  John  Law,  ii. 
227  ;  the  end  of,  229. 

Mississippi  river,  discovered  by  De 
Vaca,  i.  29 ;  tributaries  of,  discov- 
ered, 36 ;  entered  by  Marquette  and 
Jollict  on  the  north,  ii.  150  ;  La  Salle 
descends  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  167; 
reached  by  Iberville  from  the  sea, 
188 ;  importance  of,  to  the  United 
States,  V.  808 ;  reserved  to  (he  I'nited 
States  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  the 
West,  309,  810,  etc. ;  negotiations  re- 
spcclini;,  vi.  421,  422;  Virginia's 
views  and  claims,  423. 

Jlis.i'oiiri,  visited  by  De  Soto,  I.  42,  48 ; 
St.  Gi-ncvieve  its  oldest  settlement, 
Hi.  (12,  1B2;  colonization  of,  152. 

Missouri  river,  visited  bv  Marquette,  U. 
1B7. 

Mobile,  De  Soto  at,  i.  42,  43 ;  Iberville 
in,  ii.  188  ;  Fort  Cond<;  at,  235. 

Mobilian  languuf:;e,  or  dialect  among 
llie  red  men,  ii.  f>7,  98. 

MolTut,  petition  of,  to  the  legislature  of 
Uhode  Island,  iii.  233. 

Miilinwks,  one  of  the  Five  Nations,  1. 
583  (see  Iroquois);  asked  to  be  neu- 
tral (1770),  iv.  148. 

Mohcjiaus,  attacked  by  the  Narrafran- 
setts,  i.  296  ;  faithful  to  the  English, 
393;  locality  of,  ii.  91. 

Molineux,  William,  of  Hoston,  iiu  380  ; 
on  committee  to  meet  the  governor, 
(1770),  376,  377. 

Molyncux,  of  Ireland,  iii.  27,  28 ;  re- 
ferred to,  261. 

Monekton,  Colonel,  death  of,  in  battle 
of  Monmouth  (1778),  v.  277. 

Monekton,  Hobcrt,  vrith  Wolfe,  ii.  SOS- 
MO;  povernor  of  New  York,  551, 
552  ;  takes  Martinique,  555. 

Monk,  General,  i.  343  ;  duke  of  Albe- 
marle, one  of  the  proprietaries  of 
Carolina,  408  ;  a  palatine,  420. 

Monmiinth,  New  Jersey,  battle  of,  V. 
276-278  ;  very  hot  day,  277. 

Monro,  at  Fort  William  Denry,  Lake 
George,  bravery  of,  ii.  406,  467. 


Monroe,  Captain  Jamrs,  at  Trenfon,1 
98;  in  congresi.s  vi.  116:  n  ris 
statesman,  141,  142  ;  compnimiM 
proposal  of,  for  revenue,  142  ;  rvport 
of,  on  the  subject  in  the  fifth  congtrss, 
142,  143;  procrastinates,  mishe*  tlic 
measure  delayed,  143,  145  ;  on  a  '.zen 
eral  convention,  1 88  ;  opposes  a  coo- 
Tention,  189;  on  Wa.^hii^vn's  in- 
fluence in  the  federal  <9nveiitioo, 
276;  journey  to  the  West  (I7»6), 
277,  278 ;  plan  for  a  north-nestem 
ordinance,  279 ;  course  as  to  the 
slavery  question,  279 ;  report  of  mni- 
mittce,  280;  favors  new  con.'tjtnli<nt, 
877 ;  opposes  Madison's  election  to 
congress,  4(>6. 

Montagu,  Lord  C  0.,  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  iii.  408;  as  governor 
virtually  insults  the  assembly,  432. 

Moiiti^u,  Frederick,  in  parliament,  iil 
330. 

Montagu,  John,  admiral,  at  Dostcm, 
iii.  406 ;  in  Newport,  434 ;  blockades 
Boston,  453. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  ii.  463 ;  cnptiire* 
Oswego,  New  York,  4.13 ;  takes  Fort 
William  Henry,  466,  4<S7 ;  fails  to 
restrain  savage  ma.«sacres,  4C7  ;  fon- 
bodings  of,  483,  484  ;  attacked  tiy  tUo 
English,  489;  defeats  Abcrpnmiliie. 
490;  courage  in  troubles,  493;  nut 
supported  by  France,  500 ;  has  in- 
Buflicieut  forces,  504,  510;  death  of. 
611. 

Montesquieu,  it  319;  iii.  8, 

Montgomcrie,  John,  governor  of  New 
Y'ork  and  New  Jerscv,  ii.  263 ;  death 
of,  inofIiLe(1731),  253. 

Montgomery,  C^ilmel  (LonI  Egtinlor). 
gent  against  the  Chcmkees,  ii.  519, 
620. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  bravery  of,  U. 
485,  492 ;  elected  brigadier -f^mirml, 
iv.  23 1;  character  and  abililica  of^ 
292,  293 ;  advances  and  invest*  ^ 
John's,  293,  294;  takes  it,  anil  also 
Montreal,  290 ;  junction  with  IJcni^ 
diet  Arnold,  302 ;  resolves  to  storm 
Quebec,  302,  303 ;  situation  of,  almof  I 
desperate,  303,  804;  leads  the  attack 
and  falls,  3ii4-.306;  tributes  to  Ills 
noble  character,  S08,  309. 

Mi.ntreal,  site  of,  i.  16  ;  Sutpicians  at, 
ii.  140,  141;  English  tlag  raised  at 
(1760),  623;  Ethan  Allen's  rash  at- 
tempt on  (1776),  iv.  295;  t&kcu  by 
Montgomery,  296. 

Moore,  Andrew,  in  camp  at  Itorkfiali, 
North  Carolina,  iv,  887 ;  with  Caswdl 
defeats  the  Highlanders,  88B,  S90. 
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Moore,  Sir  H.,  gOTemor  of  New  York, 
ui.  162,  236. 

Hoore,  James,  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, expedition  of,  against  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  ii.  193;  failure  uf,  194; 
in  commandof  successful  party  aj/ainst 
the  Muskohgce  or  Spanish  Indian 
towns  (1705),  194  ;  elected  revolution 
governor  (1719),  216. 

Moore,  Willard,  death  in  battle,  iv. 
230. 

Moravians,  in  Oeorgia,  ii.  287,  288;  in 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  v.  487. 

Morell,  an  English  church  clergyman,  a 
year  in  New  Eigland,  i.  216. 

Morgan,  Daniel,  ii.  420;  the  Virginia 
rilemen  under,  iv.  247 ;  character 
and  merits  of,  247,  248;  arrives  in 
camp,  248;  leads  riflemen  in  expe- 
dition against  Qjebcc,  298;  tikes  a 
barricade,  307 ;  made  prisoucr,  307 ; 
exchanged,  v.  49  ;  the  riflemen  attack 
the  British,  154;  with  Gates  does 
good  service,  188, 187 ;  msanly  treated 
by  Gate^  191 ;  in  service  again,  pro- 
moted, 476,  477 ;  spirited  and  active, 
480;  great  victory  of,  at  the  Cow- 
pens,  overTarleton,4'i2-485 ;  thanked 
by  cangres-i,  etc.,  484, 485 ;  compelled 
by  sickness  to  retire  from  active  ler- 
Tice,  487 ;  honorable  career  of,  4ii7, 
483. 

Morris,  Major,  of  New  Jersey,  killed  in 
battle,  V.  210. 

Morri',  Goavemear,  in  the  New  York 
convention,  v.  4  ;  on  special  commit- 
tee, 322,  323;  opp<»«d  to  slavery, 
406.  4<>7,  411 ;  letters  to  Knox  and 
GrecDC,  vt  67,  63;  io  the  federal 
convention.  210,  215;  claim 4  rcpre- 
senutioo  for  property,  2-'i4 ;  prenenta 
report  of  coTiaiif.ee,  i'-',  VA;  m 
fettering  legi4U:i:>n,  270,  271 ;  oo 
property  qulificuioat,  271;  a«  to  a 
natioaal  ja H-mltj,  272 ;  m  'iialiflot- 
tions  of  mitnirm  of  erA:rtn4,  294; 
OD  sattrm^-i,  297  ;  oo  n-/rtrvmt»titia, 
299;  elwjTient  ipeKfa,  'iVt-Z'l  ;  oo 
paper  moacr,  t'li  ;  rja  Kaif.  mtfrHtr- 
eaet  with  ontnMtn,  3->S  :  <m  eneoar- 
agement  of  vaa-ii*nnnA  by  irr/T«rD- 
■MBt.  3>/7 :  oa  nfj^lkn.  %1 1 :  on  tbt 
■taTc-traie,  mtrm  ttatts,  «!«..  iV^,  %-A, 
•a*;  oo  tbe  eiiwxjoo  of  ppwiVnitof 
Cnited  State*.  t«rv  of  '<A&x.  leo.ir«, 
elt,  »2«,  »37.  «J-S*« :  '/&*  'A  ti* 
enuKtMA  of  e->T«a.  XH:  or,  t»v> 
•nd  ««her  (r/w*r  ;i  v^  yvVinte.. 
«2.  MS,  »JT  :  '*  r»rXr.'J'yi*i'.  ^-■4 : 
fnfan*  S&ai  "Inf:  o'  t£*  'ryc.»tfe*- 
tioa  of  :art  'IzJejA  rxx-Jt:  iiT. 


Morris,  Lewis,  in  the  Now  York  conven- 
tion, V.  4 ;  in  congress,  16 ;  oliivf  Jus- 
tice, member  of  the  state  uonvontlon 
on  the  federal  constitution,  vi,  4n6, 

Morris,  Kobert,  In  congress,  iv,  287 ; 
views  on  inde|>ondiMico,  ilil'J;  Horvlcu 
Id  congress,  42B ;  supports  Indepeml- 
ence,  v.  8 ;  ofTorts  of,  to  raise  money 
for  Washington,  103;  on  ticutlngfor 
peace,  266 ;  praises  General  (iroenn, 
604 ;  in  charge  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment, 608;  favors  a  national  bank, 
608 ;  gets  a  charter  for  the  bank, 
666;  financial  schemes  and  onbrti<, 
e66-6.'>8 ;  on  prospect  of  federal  uov- 
emment,  609 ;  head  of  department  of 
finance,  vi.  2?',  26  ;  plan  of,  for  a  na- 
tional bank,  26,  27 ;  gcU  the  "  liank 
of  America  "  incorporated,  29 ;  effortM 
to  get  capital  for  the  bank,  28,  29 ; 
entreats  a  loan  from  Franc*!,  31  ; 
financial  sclicme  of,  60 ;  |ilan  of,  to 
Cfxsrce  congress,  61,  62,  66  ;  letter  of 
resignation,  69 ;  on  disbanding  tlw 
army,  82  ;  retires  from  office,  1 23. 

"  Mosaic "  opfHisition,  Hi.  243 ;  "  mo- 
saiv  "  ministry,  263. 

Motte,  Lieutimant-(>>lon«l,  Iv.  268 ;  with 
Moultrie  in  the  8tta<:k  on  the  foit, 
403 ;  in  the  state  CMivention  im  tbe 
fel;ral  constitati/m,  vi.  419. 

Motte,  Kei>ecca,  patriotic  spirit  of,  v. 
6fK». 

Moultrie,  William,  ii.  619, 6.V>,  .'>6I ;  <vA«. 
nel,  takes  Fort  Johnson.  Oinrl-rium, 
Houth  Carolina,  iv.  2.17,  VtH ;  h  liMt 
a  fort  </D  Kiiltivan'i  Ixland,  394,  '/.ft; 
resolves  U»  hold  it,  i'lt),  402;  f<»f-« 
of,  ami  prrrj/aratlon,  I'lZ;  imtf.  ifc. 
fence  of  tii»:  fort,  and  *tiru/rf,  VA- 
Vfl;  duly  \MmiifA,  410,  411:  at 
Ii«auf'/rt,  drive*  tb«  British  '1779;, 
V,  367,  36«(!  eonme  of,  in  CbariM- 
ton,  370,  371;  tfnirwit  '4  Hntth 
'.Carolina,  excellent  spirit  of  (i7HSf, 
vL  I.W, 

MoriDt  fMWTt  UU^  Vf»^  ttXtiimtM, 
on,  broken  "jp,  i-  l'*5,  !'»*. 

M'/'inrt  Wolla>t/in,  Maine,  i.  221. 

Mowat.  «sp«aio  of  X\^.  iMKnant  at 
f'/rtiaiia,  HvM-.,  ir.  l*Ji,  I'A;  ttwtM 
thf.  V/WA.  irA. 

Moylaa.  v.  X5. 

M>^  UhtA,  if/n  u,r.l'/i:  nervmtM, 

M'>7for4.  J«a«*.  of  Mari'/Mwskl  V«m«- 
«fc":«*w«.  ijUf/ttr-t  of.  ia  'st^ji^att,  a 
Kr'iu.  tiij.  'f.  i+V ;  9uy~A..»  wntA- 
oi  t»',  -iiryi  »fv-  W.. 

J(-.r.  j^r.-v-T,  fc«T  f »<*!■,  ;-»  *;»     'Mua 
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of,  marches  to  Charleston,  South  Cato- 
tiiia,  4ul. 

Murruy,  James,  with  Wolfe,  ii.  503, 
ftiio";  in  battle,  rn«i,  Sii9;  encounter 
of,  with  tlie  French,  'i'12 ;  advice  as 
to  colonial  arrangement  (170!)),  iii.  6t). 

Murray,  Slary  L.,  good  service  to  Ihe 
iimeric^n  army,  v.  40. 

Muriay,  Williuni.    .See  Mansfield. 

Murray,  of  Ilulland,  Mas.s»chnsett!<,  a 
mnndamua  councillor,  runs  anav,  iv. 
4  SI. 

MupUohgec-i,  Indians,  ii.  92  {iKC  Creeks); 
meet  Oglethorpe,  ii.  28.1,  2H2. 

Mutiny  net,  to  be  applied  to  Amciica 
(1704),  ii.  412,413;  applied  to  Amer- 
ica (1765),  iii.  lOf',  212. 

Uuf.zcy,  Isaac,  killed  at  Lexington,  iv. 
lU. 

N. 

Nansemond  river,  Virginia,  actUctncnta  : 
on,  i.  410. 

Nantaskel,  i.  237.  I 

Nantes  edict  of,  rcvoUed,  i.  432. 

Nnnticokcs,  Indians,  ii.  Ul. 

NarrupanHctt  bay,  claim  of  Massachu- 
setts to,  I.  287. 

Narragansctts,  Indians,  i.  210,  211; 
risitcd  by  Roger  William.s,  206  ;  do 
not  join  the  Pccjuods,  2i)l! ;  strife  of, 
with  the  white  men,  and  submission, 
2114,  2nr);  desirtiction  of,  390,  391. 

Narvae;:,  P.  de,  greedy  after  gold,  goes 
to  Florida,  i.  27  ;  ill  results,  and  loss, 
28-30. 

Nash,  Ahner,  in  North  Carolina  prorin- 
cial  council,  iv.  260. 

Nasli,  iJcnernl,  at  Gcnnantown,  v.  198. 

Natchez,  Mississipiii,  founded  by  nicn- 
vlllc,  ii.  226,  227 ;  taken  bv  Captain 
Willing  of  Philadelphia  (177S),  v. 
815. 

Natchez,  Indians,  ii.  97  ;  war  of,  against 
the  French,  232-234  ;  cxthiction  of, 
234 

Naturalization  act  (1740),  ii.  264. 

Naval  stores,  bounty  on,  ii.  84. 

Navigation  octs.  See  Acts  of  Naviga- 
tion. 

Navy,  American,  origin  of,  iv.  268,  264 ; 
flag  of  (rattlesnake  and  motto),  393 ; 
difficulty  of  raising,  v.  .V1;  earliest 
appoinluieiits  of  olHeers,  no,  iM  ;  <•(. 
forts  of.  on  l>akc  4'haniplain,  69,  60  ; 
authorized  in  the  federal  convention, 
vi.  313. 

Neal,  James,  of  Maine,  in  Massachusetts 
state  convention,  objections  of,  to  the 
federal  uunstitution,  vi.  402. 


Necker,  director-general  of  flnonccs  of 
France,  v.  132  ;  farors  neutrality  ia 
American  atfuirii,  206 ;  clandetline 
ne:;oliation«,  467;  fall  of,  46'.». 

Negroes,     tw*  Slaves. 

NegPM's,  free,  disfranchised  in  Virginia, 
if.  256,  257  ;  at  Bunker  Hill,  iv.  223 , 
in  the  coniiiienial  army,  223,  2S1, 
202;  enlisted  by  Wasliiugtou,  322, 
323  ;  colonization  of.  j.roposciJ,  838  J 
position  of,  in  New  York,  v.  120{ 
seven  hundred  at  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, good  conduct  of,  276,  277; 
as  til  i|ueslion  of  citizenship,  iso. 

Nesbit,  Lieutenant-Coloucl,  in  Dosb 
iv.  134. 

Netherlands.  Sec  Uolland  and  Coited 
Provinces. 

Neutral  flags,  rights  of,  i.  627  ;  v,  841, 
842. 

Neutrality,  armed.  Sec  Armed  Neti- 
trality." 

New  Albion,  on  the  Pacific,  ao  uanied 
by  Drake,  i.  63. 

New  Albiou,  on  Delaware  bay,  i.  £0V. 

New  Ainstcidam,  ou  Manhollaa  Island,  J 
i.  490. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  i.  r:22. 

New  ItiHlford,  Massachusetts,  mid  of 
the  Hritish  on  (1778;,  v.  286. 

New  liclgiuui,  i.  1 09. 

New  Heriie,  North  Caro'.ina,  Swi«s  iwttio-' 
ment  at,  ii.  16. 

Ncwburyport,  .Massaehuaetta,  firm  ta 
support  of  Ikiston,  iv.  8, 

Newcastle,  duke  of  (T.  U.  PclhBni),ceo- 
retarv  of  state  forth'       '     '.        -ourae' 
of  (1724),  ii    250;  ■  i>ia 

for  twenty-four  year.-.  — ;,   ...  j  ,  tein*| 
porizing  ()olicy  of,  330.  331  ;  rcaig 
the  southern  department.  831 ;  cbar-^ 
act«r  of,  331,  832;  dislike's  his  oiio- 
dates,  858-360;  prime  minister,  408; 
administration  of,  408-t  ■■  * 

of,  440;  resigns,  456;  in    t 
istry,  471,  472  ;  in  favor  »uii  • 
III.,  534 ;  course  of,  in   tlie  caliini4,  | 
536,  540,  544  ;  retires,  5.^6. 

New  England,  named  by  John  Smith  J 
(1614),  i.  97;  (iorgps  appolnteJ  gov- 
ernor-general of,  276  ;  union  of  c<do- 
nies    important,   289 ;    cnmliilnns    of 
union  (1643),  291  ;  ii    :  1- 

eration  Ix'tween  M.i 
mouth,  Connectiout,  u....    ....  ......luj 

291,   292;    commissioners    »ppoint«d] 
to   carry  out  provisions  of    article 
293  ;  course  as  to  slaverv,  293,  294i 
Maine,  Providence,  and  Uliode  l<Ui>if 
not  in  the  confederacy.  294  ;  {mpula- 
tion  of  (1675),  383;  Indian  war  in. 
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886-390;  the  confederacy  dies  out, 
407 ;  epirit  of,  and  Icnacit;  under 
Jameft  11.,  DBS;  procloima  William 
and  Mart',  IJOI. 

Plan  of,  to  conquer  ranndii  (1710), 
il.  19S,  19(1 ;  another  project,  aban- 
doned, 310;  oondilion  of  (1754),  or- 
ganizcd  dcmocraey,  101,  40'.!;  ^spirit 
of  the  people  in,  40*,  403 ;  prevailing 
cn-ed  of,  405-407 ;  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  (1765),  iii.  141,  14a;  towns 
and  villages  of,  in  sympathy  with 
Boston,  IT.  28;  to  be  excluded  from 
the  fisheries,  120,  l'i7;  army  of  30,- 
000  men  to  be  raised,  169;  generous 
liberality  of  the  people  to  the  army, 
243 ;  choice  of  independence  sponta- 
neous, 429;  troops  of,  with  Washing- 
ton, rc-cnlist  (1776),  V.  102;  states 
meet  in,  on  ipiestious  of  public  cred- 
it, 291 ;  important  meeting  of  dele- 
gates in,  440,  417;  convention  of 
states  in  Boston  (17«o),  vi.  11. 

Newfoundland,  seen  by  Sebastian  Cabot 
{141>8).  i.  12;  fisheries  in,  66;  taken 
possession  of  by  Gilbert,  68 ;  becomes 
England's  by  treaty  of  Utrecht,  ii. 
211;  question  as  to  Americans  drr- 
ing  fish  on  (1732),  V.  673,  675. 

New  France.     Sec  Canada. 

New  ilaiiipshirc,  efforts  at  coloni/Jition, 
i.  217;  settlements  on  banks  of  PIs- 
catai]ua,  217,  218;  Exeter  founded, 
262 ;  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  286, 
287 ;  a  royal  province,  398 ;  general 
a.s.<ien)bly,  898;  troubles  with  Cron- 
ficld,  399,  400 ;  resIsU  CronUeld,  401 ; 
a  royal  province,  ii.  66 ;  government 
organized,  I'shcr  lieutenant-governor, 
67 ;  scries  of  lawsuits,  confu.'-ion, 
great  trouble,  67 ;  |)opulation  and 
trade  in  (1715),  57;  territory  of,  en- 
larged, 252 ;  royal  government  of, 
252 ;  declines  as  to  a  congre-ss  (1766), 
Hi.  120;  course  of  (1774),  iv.  15; 
seizure  of  powder,  etc.,  94,  95 ;  ad- 
heres to  congress,  106  ;  men  of,  hurry 
to  sustain  .Massachusetts,  169;  as 
many  us  two  thousand  desire  to  go, 
170 ;  aska  congress  for  a  government, 
264  ;  hesitates  about  separating  from 
the  mother  country,  316;  in  favor  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  428 ; 
helps  Washington  and  western  fron 
tier,  T.  173,  174;  joins  Massachusetts 
in  navi}:ation  act,  etc.,  vi.  141 ;  laws 
as  lo  paper  money,  169;  appoints 
delegates  to  the  federal  convention, 
201  ;  holds  state  convention  on  the 
federal  constitution  (1788),  409;  de- 
bate and  adjournment,  109,  410;  re- 
TOL.  VI.— 30 


assembles  and  ratifies  the  coTislitu- 
tion,  being  the  ninth  state  in  the  list, 
437,  438. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  founded 
(1638),  I.  271;  plants  on  Long  Isl- 
and, 272;  joined  to  Coimeclicut, 
358 ;  men  of,  start  instantly  for  camp 
(.Vpril  1775),  iv.  170,  171. 

New  Holland,  i.  482. 

New  Ireland,  between  the  Saco  and  St. 
Croii  rivers,  constitution  of  (1780),t. 
421,  422. 

Nevv  Jersey,  i.  520;  concessions  iu,  to 
the  people,  620,  621;  "Elizabeth- 
town  purchase,"  621 ;  Carteret  gov- 
ernor, 622 ;  disputes  about  quit-renla, 
623;  after  the  revolution  of  1688, 
without  settled  government  for  twelve 
years,  ii.  31,  32;  a  royal  province, 
under  governors  of  New  York,  for 
thirty-six  years,  33  ;  claims  the  righta 
of  freemen,  34  ;  conflict  with  the  gov- 
ernor, 342;  coercion  of,  advised,  342, 
K52;  condition  of  (1754),  398;  Ber- 
'  Hard,  governor,  on  enlarging  the  royal 
power,  629 ;  declines  invitation  to  a 
congress  (1766),  iii.  120;  course  of 
(1774),  iv.  1ft;  sustains  congress, 
110;  call  of,  for  congress  (May 
1775),  178;  governor  calls  assembly 
which  refuses  I,ord  North's  projects, 
1 78 ;  action  of  provincial  ccmgres* 
200,  251  ;  enrolls  two  reginicnia,  251  ; 
after  North's  proelamatiou,  still  holds 
back,  273 ;  refuses  to  address  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king.  310;  trames  a  con- 
stitmion  and  govenmient,  431 ;  legis- 
lature, governor,  elective  franchise, 
etc.,  432;  afTairs  iu  (1776),  v.  68; 
legislature  of,  helps  Washington,  82, 
83 ;  Wa.'hington's  onler  to  the  mili- 
tia of,  93 ;  Jer«eymen  take  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  king,  I08;  Washing- 
ton orders  them  to  go  witliin  the 
enemy's  lines,  109 ;  evacuated  by 
Howe,  164;  slavery  in,  411,  412; 
movements  of  the  British  in,  424 ; 
opinion  of,  as  to  a  "federal  repub- 
lic," vi.  14  ;  course  of,  on  the  paper 
money  issue,  171;  strife  with  New 
Tork,  187  ;  leads  the  way  to  a  general 
convention,  188;  in  the  federal  con- 
vention takes  the  lead  in  resisting  the 
larger  slates,  232,  233 ;  the  legisla- 
ture calls  a  state  convention  which 
ratifies  the  constitution  of  the  Tnitcd 
States,  391,892. 
New  Nethcrland,  first  visited  by  Henry 
Hudson,  i.  482-484 ;  its  natural  at- 
tnwtiveness,  485,  486 ;  Dutch  traffic 
iu  the  river  witli  the  natives,  489  ;  ex- 
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tout  of,  and  charter,  490 ;  efforts  to  | 
colonize,    492;    cmiKration    to,    494,  1 
495;  0.  J.    May    first  director,  496; 
Hliiuit  diroirtor-gencral  of,  49S ;  fort  i 
and  charcli  built  on  Manhattan  Island, 
493,  498 ;  overtures  to  New  Eujiland,  ' 
496 ;    privateering,    497 ;    board    of 
nineteen,  497;  \Vnllooa«,  privileges, 
497,  498;  purchases  of  lands,    498; 
disputes  with  Maryland  and  Connec-  I 
ticut,    600,    BOl  ;    Van   Twillcr    and  | 
Kicft  governors,  500,  501  ;  war  with  ] 
the   Indians,    60t ;    slaughter  of    In- 
dians, and  result,  504,  005 ;  efforts  for  , 
peace,  treaty  effected,  506 ;  people  of, 
beg  for  lib.Tties,  607,  508;  Stuyve-  | 
gant  at  llartford,  508 ;  contention  with 
Swedes  for  the  Delaware,  509 ;  Xew 
Sweden  subdued,  603,  610;   Stuyve- 
sant  and  freedom  of  conscience  (1660), 
611,  512. 

Emigrants  to,  512;  negro  slaves, 
trade  in,  513;  brewers  resist  excise 
(1644),  51.1;  discontent  in,  614;  gen- 
eral a'sc.nbly,  014;  dissolved  by 
Stuyvesant,  516;  West  India  Cam- 
pany  approve,  515,  516;  claims  of 
Lord  Baltimore  and  of  Connecticut, 
616;  general  assembly  for  defence, 
617,  518;  surrender  of,  to  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  (1664),  519;  Dutch  and 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware  capitulate, 
620;  retiiketi  by  the  Dutch,  525  ;  sur- 
rendered to  England  again,  627. 

Now  Orleans,  Louisiana,  founded  by 
Bienville,  ii.  228,  229.  Sec  Louis- 
iana. 

Newport,  Christopher,  in  coinmuid  of 
ships  carrying  colonists  to  Virginia, 
arrives  in  Chesapeake  bay,  i.  88  ;  ad- 
miral of  Lord  Delaware's  expedition, 
100;  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas, 
100. 

Newport,  Khodo  Island,  democracy  es- 
tablished and  patent  obtained,  i.  28n ; 
resists  the  revenue  oRicers,  lii.  35<t; 
occupied  by  the  French,  v.  426. 

"News-Letter,"  Boston  (1704),  the  first 
newspaper  ever  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, il.  258. 

Newspapers  in  America,  ii.  258 ;  num- 
ber of,  in  1740,  258. 

New  Sweden,  company  plant  on  the 
Delaware,  i.  601,  602;  Swedes  and 
Finns  emigrate  to,  503 ;  submits  to 
the  Dutch," 5119,  6  in.  , 

New  York,  t  iken  from  the  Dutch  (I«tU), 
i.  819;  Nieolls  supreme,  no  popular 
liberty,  523,  624 ;  Lovelace  of  the 
same  stamp,  524 ;  ohart«r  of  fran- 
chises and  privileges,  582;   Leisto's 


course  in  (1689).  iL  S4-87;  Sloughter 
governor,  36 ;  colonial  libortiun  as- 
aerted.  38 ;  Fletcher  govemiir,  38. 
40;  church  disputes,  89;  Beihunont 
governor,  40,  41  ;  Lord  Cornbuiy 
governor,  4 1-43 ;  arbitrary,  but  fails 
to  eulKiue  the  legislature,  41,  42; 
Lord  Lovelai-e  governor,  43 ;  stniir^e 
renewed,  43,  44  ;  R.  llunter  gorenmr, 
continues  the  elfort  without  suixx'ss, 
44-46 ;  Burnet,  and  other  governors, 
253,  265 ;  term  of  assembly  fixc<l  at 
seven  years,  25rt  ;  n•3i^?t.■^  nitejupt?  to 
force  taxes  (1748),  349,  350;  |KiMtion 
of  (1754),  3119.  4(10;  rp»i>t«  laws  of 
trade,  restrictions,  etc.,  4(Xi,  401 ;  im- 
peaches Clinton,  410;  nM^uirt*  a  judi- 
ciory  on  good  behavior,  551. 

Protests  against  law  oourts  of  gov- 
ernment 1 1768),  ill.  32,  88;  excited 
over  tax  bill,  78 ;  spirit  of  assembly, 
89;  petitions  to  patliamcnt,  81',  VO; 
censured  for  di*n^spt!ct,  91;  strong 
words  from  the  press,  113-115;  events 
in,  148  ;  a---ierably  of,  vnUM  statues 
to  (George  III.  and  Pitt,  222;  .soldiers 
overbearing,  236 ;  course  of  the  Irgig. 
laturo,  236 ;  voted  to  be  disobedient, 
261  ;  punished,  256  ;  ele<-i.iiin  and 
state  of  alTairs,  381  ;  enforoed  non- 
importation agreement,  359 ;  conflict 
of  the  |)eople  with  the  i!--"-  ■  ■■i; 
advocates  a  congress  of 
rescnlBtive^,  387,  888 ;    I ;  u 

agent  of,  896 ;  rosolves  not  tu  li-t  tlio 
tea  eomc  in,  448,  449 ;  incrcasetl  com- 
merce of,  467,  468 ;  tea  ship  sent  off, 
480. 

Action  of  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  " 
(1774),  IV.  9;  c<jn«LTvative  party  l« 
lor  hiilding  back,  9,  10;  the  coniiuit- 
tce  of  fifty-one,  10;  plana  a  oongitw*, 
18 ;  spirit  of,  80 ;  parties  in,  SO,  81 ; 
chooses  delegates  to  cxmtinental  con- 
gress, 81;  dl ■•inclined  to  war,  51; 
ho|>cs  to  remain  under  T  l-, 

61  ;  crafty  policy  used  i  ; 

the  old  assembly  falter>,  ;  .  < 

U>  send  delegates  to  cori_'i  ■■  i  IT^'I, 
IIO;  the  press  and  IlainiUon  ,  [,.iiii. 
phlets,  110,111;  vigorous  me».surc«i  of, 
147  ;  delegate*  to  oongrejis,  147,  148; 
the  king  sure  of,  149,  150;  pnwipt 
action  of  the  people,  176;  a«UK-ialion 
for  aid  and  defence  formed.  176,  1 77 ; 
address  of,  to  the  city  of  IiontloD, 
177;  counselled  to  prrpn>"  •'•■f.  "•'i">. 
200;    plan   of   aeeomm'  ;li 

Enslaii.l,  230,  237 ;  the    !  .  ■ 

nor  iirrivir'.  239;  h'fuw-H  a  pvlilion 
separate  fruin   other  colooica,   311 ; 
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wise  action  of  the  provincial  congresa, 
IW;  unanimity  secured,  430. 
|Conveiitii>u  (I77'i)i  nienibcrs  and 
ane  of  aciion,  v.  4  ;  duoluiatioii  of 
independence  received,  4;  spirit  of 
the  people,  20 ;  sole  condition  as  to 
peace,  'i'l'i;  aa  lo  sliiverv,  411;  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature  on  public  lands 
in  the  West,  442;  action  toward  a 
general  convention  of  the  states,  559  ; 
sanctions  the  fcdaral  conveniion,  vi. 
31  ;  Clinton's  advice,  and  Washing- 
ton's letter,  93 ;  politicii,  how  corrupt- 
ed, 130;  remedies  proposed  for  dis- 
tress in  trade,  137,  138;  holds  ou  to 
its  custom-house,  100  ;  receives  reve- 
nue. 193  ;  accedes  to  jicneral  conven- 
tion recommended  by  VIrjpnia,  199; 
rights  of  free  negroes  in,  2tfl ;  objec- 
tions to  the  new  constitution,  373, 
874  ;  unreasonable,  451 ;  federal  re- 
publicans organize  ap;ainst  the  new 
constitution,  454;  legislature  orders 
a  state  convention,  465 ;  division  of 
parlies,  405 ;  the  convention  meets 
in  June  (1788),  400;  ilebnte,  warm 
and  earnest,  450—159;  conditional 
rati6cation  condemned,  459;  the  fed- 
eral constitution  ratiBed,  4«0 ;  a  sec- 
ond federal  convention  called  for,  460 ; 
federal  elections,  466,  467. 

New  York  city  (Manhattan),  I.  519;  in- 
corporated, 523  ;  first  .Vniorican  con- 
gress meets  in,  iii.  149,  150;  rises 
aipitnst  the  stamp-tax,  101 ;  riotous 
proccediutf^  in,  161;  the  "Sons  of 
Liberty,"  198,  199;  rejoicings  in,  on 
repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  221  ;  Gover- 
nor Tryon  enters  the  city,  236;  movo- 
inents  in,  311 ;  Scars  secures  the  can- 
non, 311  ;  ships-of-war  in  the  harbor, 
812;  fortifit-Jlions  erected,  384,  385; 
exposed  position  of,  429;  refuses  the 
tea,  and  sends  off  the  ten-ship,  448, 
480;  reception  of  Washin!;ton(1776), 
iv.  370;  riot  in,  v.  4,  5:  fortifications 
in  and  around,  20 ;  the  army  crosses 
from  Brooklyn,  S6-3S ;  Greene  pro- 
poses to  burn  the  city,  40 ;  it  is  re- 
solved to  hold  it,  42  ;  cowardly  flight 
of  troops,  44,  45;  (he  British  in  pos- 
session, 45,  40  ;  British  troops  driven 
hack,  46,  47;  a  large  fire  in,  48;  the 
island  evacuated,  09,  70;  wishes  in, 
for  a  nntioniil  union,  vi.  130;  discus- 
sions as  to  imion,  etc.,  192,  193;  rc- 
joicinjis  over  the  ratification  of  the 
federal  constitution  (1 7«8),  400 ;  grnud 
proces«ion.  and  Uaiiiilton's  triumph 
in  the  result.  400. 

Kmgara,   Fort,  buili    by  the  French,  i. 


889;  importance  of,  ii.  228;  taken 
from  the  French,  601. 

Nicholas,  George,  in  the  Virginia  state 
convention  supports  the  federal  con- 
stitution, vi.  436. 

Nicholai,  Robert  C,  iv.  17;  in  the  Vir- 
ginia convention,  415. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  E:nugham's  lieuten- 
ant in  Virginia  (1091),  ii.  17,  18; 
governor  of  .Maryland,  21  ;  deputy 
governor  of  New  York,  35 ;  ou  the 
colonial  spirit  of  iudi'peu<lince,  86 ; 
in  command  of  expedition  against 
Acadia,  199;  governor  of  Carolina, 
210 ;  confirms  peace  with  the  na- 
tives (1721),  216. 

Nioola,  C!oloncl,  letter  to  Washington 
urging  a  monarchy,  v.  B58 ;  letter, 
how  received,  558. 

Nicdlls,  Kichard,  one  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, i.  370 ;  in  command  of 
fleet  at  New  Amsterdam,  518,519; 
suproiuc  power  of,  523  ;  exactions  of, 
624. 

Niuety-Six,  South  Carolina,  capitulates, 
V.  378,  379;  besieged  by  General 
Greene,  501 ;  abandoned  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 502. 

Nipising  Indians,  aid  in  reducing  Fort 
Williuni  Henry,  and  share  in  the  maa- 
Stitre  of  captives,  ii.  460,  467. 

Nipising  Lake,  ii.  141. 

Nipmucks,  Indians,  in  interior  of  Massa- 
chuiictW,  i.  388. 

Nixon,  John,  captain  of  Sudbury  com- 
pany at  Concord,  iv.  162;  ut  Bunker 
lliU,  221. 

Nixa,  M.  de,  a  Franciscan,  i  31  ;  claimed 
to  have  seen  (Jibola,  32;  ineannoss 
of,  34,  35. 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  position  of,  and  in- 
httbitsnts,  iv.  3i9  ;  occupied  by  Rob- 
ert Howe,  320 ;  burned,  January  1, 
1776,  by  ordftr  of  Dunmore,  820, 
321. 

Norridgewock  village,  Maine,  destroyed 
by  the  English,  ii.  220. 

North,  Lord,  in  parliament,  ii.  409  ;  in 
the  treasury  department,  550 ;  share 
of,  in  the  stamp-lax  plan,  iii.  56,  56  ; 
offered  office,  declines,  244  ;  succeeds 
Townshend,  ehametcr  of,  263 ;  will 
have  America  at  his  feet,  323,  826 ; 
refuses  repeal  of  the  revenue  act, 
344,  345 ;  cabinet  retain  duty  on 
tea,  340  ;  prime  mini-iicr,  367  ;  holds 
on  to  preamble  of  ait  and  tax  on  tea, 
S8l,  382  ;  feels  sct-ure  in  office,  396, 
398;  policy  of,  438,  439;  advises  ex- 
imrtalion  of  tea,  443  ;  course  toward 
Boston,  469-471  ;    presents    Boston 
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port  bill,  471  ;  wishes  to  send  com- 
luissiuiicrB  to  America,  iv.  92. 

Lays  a  pnper  before  parliament 
(1775),  iv.  99,  l'j<);  reproached  by 
Fox,  114;  proposes  to  decljre  Maii.'ia- 
chtievtu  in  rebellion,  117  ;  a^ki  Fox's 
advice,  IIH;  consults  >'raol(lin,  127; 
disagreement  with,  128;  weak,  and 
false  in  consequence,  lAl  ;  orders 
raising  Oanndian  regiments,  161  ; 
offer  to  the  colonistii,  200,  201  ;  this 
answered  and  rcjc-cted,  24S,  240 ; 
goes  with  the  king  in  his  violent 
measures,  '28»-282 ;  refuses  to  listen 
to  Grafton,  281  ;  on  taxing  the  culo- 
nies,  286,  287  ;  uneasy,  halting,  etc., 
288 ;  bitter  words  over  Montgomery, 
309  ;  on  hiring  German  merccnarie!', 
866 ;  threatens  to  resign,  v.  22 ;  in 
parliament,  64,  65 ;  deeply  affected 
at   news    of    Burgoyne's    surrender, 

224  ;  the  king  holds  him  to  continue 
the  war,  225;  feelings  of,  in  old  age, 

225  ;  make."*  two  conciliiitory  proposi- 
tions  in  the  house  of  common.%  247, 
248;  bow  received,  248  ;  despondent, 
849 ;  favors  Franklin's  offers,  258 ; 
discouraged,  282,  283  ;  agitated  over 
Comwallis's  surrender,  623  ;  end  of 
adniinistratinn  of,  631  ;  makes  an 
attack  on  the  treaty  of  peace,  vi.  39 ; 
in  thi'  coalition  ministry,  44. 

North  Carolina.     See  Carolina,  North. 

North-cast  passage  to  India,  search  for, 
I  478. 

Northfleld,  Massachusetts,  i.  389,  390. 

Nurthington,  speech  of.  Hi.  189,  IBO; 
votes  lor  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  210; 
president  of  the  council,  225. 

Norton,  Sir  F.,  in  parliament,  iii.  186. 

Norton,  John,  envoy  of  Moasachusetta 
to  England,  i.  370. 

North-we.st  pa.isage,  search  for,  by  New- 
port and  Smith,  i.  89. 

North-west  territory,  the  right  over,  v. 
14 ;  views  of  Maryland  as  to,  283, 
284;  cl.iims  of  Virginia  respecting, 
441,  442  ;  e«led  to  the  United  States 
(1781)  by  Virginia,  vi.  14;  plan  for 
colonizing  and  forming  new  states  in, 
81 ;  slavery  to  be  excluded,  81 ;  Wash- 
ington's plan  for  oi-ganizing,  103,  KM  ; 
deed  of  cession  from  Virginia,  116, 
llfi;  ordinance  for  the  govemani* 
of,  116,  117;  the  proposed  five  new 
states,  280 ;  jealous  feeling  toward, 
280 ;  need  of  territorial  government 
for,  281;  power  of  congress  over, 
324. 

Norwslk,  Connecticut,  burned  by  the 
British,  v.  330. 


Nottingham,  New  Hampshire,  rapid 
march  of  men  of,  iv.  169. 

Nova  Scotia  (sec  Acadia  and  Canada), 
attempts  at  settlement  by  ibe  fn'otch, 
i.  218,  219;  loyalists  banished  to 
(1783),  vi.  101. 

Noyes,  N.,  minister  of  Salem.  Massacba- 
setts,  share  in  the  witchcraft  tnarder?. 
ii.  03,  05,  60. 

Nurse,  Hebecca,  hanged  for  witchcraft, 
ii.  6(»-68. 

Nye,  Philip,  a  "  faithful  minister  in  Lou- 
don," i.  232. 


O'Brien,  Captain  Jeremiah,  iv.  184. 

Oconostata,  great  Cherokee  warrior,  H. 
615-621. 

Ogrlen,  of  New  Jersey,  opposes  views  as 
to  liberty,  in  congress,  iii.  155;  burnt 
in  effigy,  162. 

Ogdensburg  ((Iswcgntchie),  New  Vork, 
Jesuit  mi.-!6ion  at  (1748),  ii.  337. 

Oglothor|)c,  James,  noble  aim  of,  ii.  281 ; 
founds  Savannah,  282,  283  ;  meets  the 
Muskoligees,  Clierokees,  Chocta",  2S3, 
284  ;  returns  to  England,  2S6  ;  takes 
colnnisls  to  Georgia,  287,  288;  builds 
forts,  2!i0;  in  high  favor  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  201  ;  goes  to  England  and 
brings  out  a  regiment  of  troojis  ( 1 738), 
292;  will  have  nothing  to  do  wilh 
slavery,  292 ;  meets  the  tribes  in 
council,  292,  293 ;  invades  Florida, 
297 ;  to  no  purpose,  however,  298 ; 
returns  to  England,  298;  character 
and  merits  of,  299 ;  aids  Geor^a,  iii. 
286. 

Ohio,  beginning  of  the  state  of,  vi.  103, 
104 ;  origin  of  the  name,  1 25. 

Ohio  Company  of  Virginia,  il.  S02 ;  em- 
ploys Gist,  862,  363  ;  opens  a  lond, 
877 ;  begins  a  fort,  which  is  taken  bv 
the  French,  381,  383. 

Ohio  Company  for  colouiidng,  etc  ( I TS7), 
vi.  284,  285. 

Ohio,  North-west  Territory.  Sec  North- 
west Territory. 

Ohio  river,  first  seen  by  Marquette,  ii. 
157. 

Ohio  valley,  importance  of,  ii.  861,  862  ; 
richness  of  its  huds.  364,  866;  the 
colonies  refuse  the  expense  of  defend- 
ing, 36H ;  England  give:*  mi  aid,  375  ; 
the  French  in  posse-i.sion  (1754),  886: 
the  English  driven  out  by  the  French, 
468. 

Ojibwos,  Indians,  iL  03,  141,  ISO, 
161. 
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Oldham,  John,  murdered  by  the  Indiana, 
i.  206. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  at  the  Albany  rongress, 
ii.  331,  S.'JS ;  appointed  silarnp  dis- 
tributor ill  Mas^suutiiisotts,  iii.  112; 
burned  in  clB^,  135,  136;  is  threat- 
ened, 13t> :  foi'ced  to  resign,  170,  171 ; 
not  re-clcotod  tu  the  bench,  218;  on 
the  "  tailing  off"  of  traitors,  332  ;  re- 
moval of,  dcnianded,  441 ;  inipvached, 
468 ;  impossible  for  him  to  hold  eourt, 
iv.  r^^,  .54 ;  in  "  greatest  distress," 
forced  to  resign,  56. 

Oneidas  and  Onondagas,  two  of  the  Five 
Nations  of  Indians,  i.  nS3  (sec  Iro- 
qnois) ;  friendship  of,  prcsijrved  by 
the  Americans  (1778),  v.  222. 

Onondagas  (sec  Oneidas),  expedition  of 
Van  Schaick  and  Willct  against,  v. 
33::. 

Onondio  and  Cort.ier,  meaning  of  the 
terms,  ii.  176. 

Onslow,  speaker  of  the  honse  of  com- 
mons, held  that  parliament  had  power 
to  tax  America.  li.  343. 

Opcchancanoiigh,  brother  of  Powhatan, 
treats  .lulin  Smith  kindly,  i.  93  ;  suc- 
ceeds Powliitiin,  127;  death  of,  142. 

Or.ingelmrg,  South  Carolina,  v.  500,  BOl. 

Ord,  (Jeorgc,  in  a  sloop,  takes  a  maga- 
zine in  Bermuda,  iv.  249. 

Oregon,  Sir  Krands  Drake  in,  i.  60 

O'Reilly,  in  New  Orleans,  iii  353,  354  ; 
in  the  Spanish  service,  v.  137. 

Ori.^kiinv,  licrcc  fight  at,  with  the  In- 
dians! v.  169,279. 

Osborne,  .Sir  D.invers,  goc.''  to  New  York, 
it  375 ;  failure  and  suicide,  376 ;  New 
York  on  iiistructi<ms  of,  410,  413. 

Oswald,  Richard,  British  diplomatic 
agent,  v.  535 ;  takes  a  letter  to 
Franklin,  640;  instruction.^  to,  513; 
letter  to,  from  I.K)rd  Slielbume,  047, 
648;  the  c  iinmi.-'sion,  650,  551 ;  inter- 
view with  .Jay,  564  ;  how  his  Ictterii 
were  received,  slight  cliange  in  the 
commission,  569 ;  the  new  negotiation, 
670;  arranges  treaty  of  peace,  57i', 
871 ;  Stracliey  sent  to  join  him,  573  ; 
course  of,  with  Strachey  and  Kitzlicr- 
bert,  578,  579. 

Oswegatchie,  now  Ogdeusburg,  ii.  837. 

Oswego,  New  York,  English  fortress  at, 
ii.  2'.Jl;  taken  by  Montcalm,  453; 
Bradstreet  viiits,  491. 

Otis,  James,  of  Barnstable,  speaker  of 
}Iasg.ichu setts  house  of  representa- 
tives, ii.  531,  582. 

Otis,  Jaint's,  the  younger,  !i.  532 ;  speech 
gainst  writs  of  assistance,  517;  char- 
acter of,  648 ;  elected  to  the  Massa- 


chusetts assembly,  540;  theory  of 
government,  ndO,  561  ;  popularity  of, 
5G1  ;  sentiments  of  (1763),  iii.  34; 
prepares  paper  for  the  agent  in  Lon- 
don, 78 ;  argument  for  the  coloiues 
and  rights,  80-82 ;  dj.^ponding  \ie«  8 
of,  109;  advises  calling  a  congress, 
113;  on  representation,  and  Magna 
Cbarta,  119;  union  his  ciy,  120;  on 
South  Carolina's  course,  121 ;  in  con- 
gress, ability  of,  153;  on  opening  of 
courts,  171;  pamphlet  on  a  general 
pai'liament,  197;  speaker  of  the  «s- 
Bcmbly,  217  ;  on  offending  Great  Brit- 
ain, 264 ;  earnest  for  independence, 
807,  306 ;  mind  of,  disordered,  360 ; 
affray  in  Boston,  360 ;  becomes  a 
maniac,  407 ;  last  appearance  in  pub- 
Ue,  422  ;  death  of,  422. 

Ottawas,  Indians,  ii.  93,  186,  624;  iii. 
43. 

Ouma-S,  Indians,  ii.  189. 

Overysscl,  states  of,  oppose  loaning 
troops  to  Englanil,  iv.  347,  348. 

Oxenstiern,  Chancellor,  efforts  of,  to 
coloniar  on  the  Delaware,  i.  502. 

Oyster  river  village.  New  Hampshire, 
attacked  by  the  Indian.-i,  ii.  182. 


Ptica,  W.,  in  Maryland  state  convcntioa 
on  the  federal  constitution,  vi.  412, 
413. 

Paine,  R.  T.,  delegate  to  congress,  iv. 
23. 

Paine,  Timothy,  a  inandam'js  councillor, 
forced  to  resign,  iv.  49. 

Paino,  Thomas,  iv.  178;  education  of, 
etc.,  313;  author  of  "Common 
Sense,"  313-316;  employed  by  Rob- 
ert Morris,  v.  557 ;  author  of  "  Pub- 
lic Good,"  vi.  12. 

Palatines,  in  Carolina,  i.  420. 

Palmer,  Eliakim,  asent  for  Connecticut, 
ii.  347. 

Pauin,  first  minist«r  of  empress  of 
Russia,  iv.  270-278 ;  views  and  policy 
of,  V.  342,  348,  355. 

Paper  money,  in  America,  ii.  262,  263; 
parliament  interferes  respecting.  208, 
264;  action  of  .Massachusetts,  348; 
issues  of,  bv  congress,  iv.  237,  246, 
887;  V.  143,'  218,  290,  292;  whole 
amount  issued  uj)  to  Dec«?mber  1778, 
293,  294;  further  issues,  294,  439, 
440,  446,  447;  ill  effects  of,  in  the 
American  states,  vi.  107,  168;  laws 
of  Coimceticut,  Ma.ssachu9etts,  New 
liauipshire,  RhoJe  Island,  respecting. 
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168, 169 ;  la^9  of  otlicr  states  on  the 
Bubjevt,  169-173  ;  public  opinion  on 
this  sort  of  money,  175,  170;  the 
stntcti  prohibitcil  issuing,  303-^05. 

Papists,  in  Maryland,  i.  172. 

Parker,  John,  uiplain  at  Lexington,  iv. 
164. 

Parlcer,  Mosesi,  taken  prisoner,  and  diet 
in  Borttnii  jail,  iv.  230. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  in  command  of  Brit- 
Uh  ileet  against  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  arrives  in  Cape  Fear  river, 
iv.  397  ;  begins  attack  on  Fort  Moul- 
trie, 411-1 ;  ships  of,  aground,  400 ; 
terrible  fire  on  flagship  of,  407 ;  re- 
treats, 408,  409 ;  crimination  and  re- 
crimination with  Clinton,  4119 ;  at 
New  York,  v.  31. 

Pttrliamont,  first  act  of,  relating  to 
America,  i.  0 1 ;  favors  the  Puritans, 
197;  condemns  monopoly  of  the 
Plymouth  company,  217;  supremacy 
of,  over  the  colonies,  362 ;  absolute 
in  lliSS,  fltil  ;  ii.  6;  attitude  toward 
the  colonies,  70;  notes  the  growth  of 
republican  spirit  in  America,  70,  71  ; 
scheme  of,  to  govern  by  prerogative, 
72,  73 ;  appoints  a  board  of  trade, 
73;  pl.xn  for  placing  the  colonics 
under  a  military  dictatorship,  73,  74 ; 
taxation  by,  7S,  76;  prerogative  a.nd 
veto  powers,  78 ;  judiciary  in  the 
colonies,  habeas  corpus,  the  press, 
etc.,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  par- 
liament, 70,  77 ;  threatens  all  the 
charters,  77;  colonies  refuse  the 
quota  plun,  78;  mercantile  system 
developed  and  sustaiued,  79,  80; 
courts  of  admiralty  established,  and 
laws  against  manufactures  in  the 
colonies,  SO,  81 ;  opposition  to  this 
tyrannous  policy,  81,  82 ;  defines  pi- 
racy a:id  its  punishment,  83;  regu- 
lates the  currency,  83  ;  offers  bounty 
on  naval  stores,  84 ;  09  to  the.  right 
to  tax  the  colonies,  84,  251 ;  favors 
the  islands  above  the  colonies,  242- 
244 ;  act  of,  for  naturalization  in 
America,  2<(4 ;  is  held  to  bo  supreme 
over  the  colonies,  338,  339;  plan  for 
taxing  the  colonies,  382,  383 ;  is 
asked  to  tnx  the  cnlonies,  411 ;  dis- 
cussion as  to  taxing  America,  418. 

Bill  taxing  America  pas.sed,  iii.  73 ; 
Btamp-ai-t  debated  and  passed,  97- 
104  ;  petitions  to  both  houses  by  the 
American  congress,  154,  155;  meet- 
ing of  ( December  17rt5),  107;  debate 
in  the  lords,  tone  of,  107-109 ;  violent 
in  the  commons,  1  GO,  1 70 ;  the  royal 
speech  to,  tells  of  trouble  (1706),  174 ; 


debate  in  the  commons,  175;  Pitt's 
groat  speech,  17S-178;  remarks  of 
Cunwny,  178;  Grcnville's  abuse  of 
America,  17S-1S0  ;  Pitt's  reply,  180- 
134;  debate  in  house  of  loii|»,  188- 
194;  in  hou^e  of  commons,  194- 
190  ;  affirms  the  light  to  tax  Amer- 
ica, 196,  197;  the  modem  tory  par- 
ty, 190,  197 ;  the  ministry  defeat- 
ed on  the  stamiMiet  eiilurcemcnt, 
200  ;  stamp-act  repealed,  200,  207  ; 
insists  on  supremacy  over  the  colonies, 
208;  debate,  rc|K'ttl  carried,  210;  op- 
position to  ministerial  course  as  to 
America,  233 ;  determines  on  an  Ainer- 
ican  army  and  revenue,  250,  257. 

The  lust  parliament  to  legislate  for 
Arocrico  meets  (1768),  iii.  2S6  ; 
Grenvillo  advocates  refonn,  816; 
Burke  jeers  at  it,  310;  in  session, 
322 ;  feeling  of,  toward  the  colonies, 
822,  323  ;  rejects  American  petitions, 
824  ;  resolves  to  enforce  its  authori- 
ty, 3i6  ;  debate  in  the  common.',  3S1- 
835 ;  refuses  to  repeal  the  revenue 
act,  34S ;  debate  in,  304,  305  ;  nU 
tempts  to  conciliate  Amcriai,  385, 
886 ;  Boston  port  bill  in  house  of 
lords,  475 ;  bill  to  take  away  char- 
ter from  Massachusetts,  effi-ct  of, 
477  !  this,  with  four  other  penal  bills, 
carried,  477—181 ;  infatuation  of,  iv. 
6 ;  two  acts  of,  against  Massachusetts, 
11;  dissolution  of,  67;  venality  of 
(1774),  00,  91  ;  opinions  of  lords'and 
commons,  92 ;  the  ministry  cimlident, 
93 ;  commerce  to  bo  intcrdicle<l,  99 ; 
debate  in  the  lords,  104,  lii5;  minis- 
terial victory  in.  105 ;  unrelenting, 
114  ;  declares  Massachusetts  iu  rebel- 
lion, 117;  debate  in  the  commons, 
118,  11 '.I:  debate  in  the  lords,  119, 
120  ;  joint  address  of,  120 ;  New  Eng- 
land to  bo  excluded  from  tho  fisheries, 
126,  132  ;  concessions  to  the  French, 
126  :  dislikes  Lord  North's  plan,  1 26  ; 
prohibits  fisheries  of  New  Eii!!land 
and  restricts  trade  of  sonihcrn  c<ili> 
nics,  261  ;  in  BeK,sion  (October  1775), 
2S1 ;  debates  in  commons  on  the  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  282,  283 ;  votes  to 
crush  the  rebellion,  282,  283  ;  in  the 
lords  the  vote  equally  strong,  283, 
284  ;  weak  ministry  at  daU>,  2!56. 

Prohibits  trade  and  confiscatir*  all 
American  ships  (1776),  iv.  3.17  ;  sends 
British  commissioners  to  America,  in- 
structions of.  311 ;  debatns,  312;  de- 
bate in  the  cninmons  on  treaties  with 
Brunswick  and  Iles«e,  350,  3.'>7  ;  de- 
bate in  the  lords,  357  ;  iu  si'ision,  v. 
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88-  56  ;  how  supreme  power  obtniDed, 
262  ;  change  iu  votes,  282  ;  growiog 
difCdiitcnt  in,  with  the  war  against 
the  UniU'd  States,  4'J6  ;  urges  giving 
up  the  war,  624 ;  movement  and  (ie- 
bste  on  di.-icootinuing  the  war,  530, 
RSI ;  action  on  making  peace  with  the 
United  Stati-s,  648,  S49;  debate  iu, 
on  the  treaty  of  peace,  vi.  39-42  ;  de- 
bate in  the  lords,  47,  48. 
Parria,  Samuel,  minister  of  Danvcrs, 
Massachiiiictts,  ii.  68,  89 ;  active  in 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  6  l-fi3 ;  driven 

I      out  of  the  town,  06. 
Parrv,    Lieutenant  •  Colonel,   killed    on 
Long  Island,  v.  .32. 
Parsons,  S.  H.,  and  others,  of  Connecti- 
cut, plan  for  talcing  Ticondcroga.  iv. 
181,  182  ;  brigadier  general,  in  biittle, 
V.  30;  his  brmnde  runs  away,  44,  45  ; 
travels  in  the  West,  vi.  283. 
Partridge,   agent   of    New   York   mer- 
chants, ii.  244. 
Patcrson,  William,  of  New  Jersey,  in 
the  federal  convention,  vi.  214  ;  lends 
resistance   against  the   larger  stati'S, 

1282  J  pleads  for  cqiiality  of  states  in 
one  snprenic  council,  234;  a  strong 
federali-'t,  209  ;  on  the  ratification  of 
til?  constitution,  273. 
r»iilding,  John,  one  of  AndrC's  captors, 
V.  433,  4:>4  ;  cimgress  votes  au  aiinu- 
ity  to.  4.S8. 
Paulet,  Karl,  in  pailiament,  on  question 

of  taxing  .Vmeiica,  iii.  194. 
Fuuw,    M.,    buvs   Stuten    Island,   New 
York,  i.  498.' 

IPttVonia,  New  Jersey,  Pauw'a  colonv,  i. 
498,  490. 
Pawtuuket.     See  Penacook. 
Pa\t<in,  Hiarles,  marshal  of  admiralty 
court,  l?o9ton,   sent    to   England,   iii. 
231  ;  aids  Town.shcnd's  schemes,  238. 
Pay.son,  minister  of  Chelsea,  Massachu. 
svlts,  nnd  bis  exploit,  iv.  164. 
Feirce,  William,  of  Salem,  Massachu. 
setts  (U.30),  i.  236. 
Pelham,  Henry,  prime  minister  (1742), 
ii.  29.% ;  adminbtration  of,  295-388 ; 
death  of,  408. 
Pelhatn,  Thomas  Hollis.    See  Newcastle. 
Peltrie,  Madame  dc  la,  ii.  140. 
Pcmaquid,  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  ii. 
I.      179. 

^KPcnaeook,  Indians,  U.  91 ;  onslaught  of, 
0^   178,  179. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  on  the  star8|vact, 
iii.  199  ;  at  the  head  of  Virginia  com- 
mittee of  safety,  iv.  i.'i.") ;  piet^ident 
of  the  Virginia  conventicm,  414; 
president  of  the  sts'e  >-ouveation  of 


Virginia  (1788),  vi.  426;   vigorously 
supports    the    federal    constiiution, 
427-43.'i. 
Fcnn,  John,  succeeds  Caswell  in  con- 
gress, iv.  260. 
Penn,  Richard,  takes  second  petition  to 
the  king  of  England,  iv.  239 ;  arrives 
in     England    in    August,    269,    270 ; 
sliabby  treatment  of,  by  the  ministrv, 
270 ;  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  284.  ' 
Penn,  Thomas,  with  Richard,  proprie- 
tarv  of  counties  on  the  Delaware,  ii. 
397;  viewsof  (1764),  411;  agent  for 
Pennsylvania,  iii.  70;  interview  with 
Grcnville,   oppo.ses   taxing  the  colo- 
nies, 70,  71. 
Penn,  William,  buys  East  New  Jersey, 
i.  551;  let  tcr  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 683,  S54 ;  sail?  for  America, 
656 ;  early  life  and  position,  556-558 ; 
in  the  Tower,  608 ;  tried  and  acquitted, 
553;  iu  Newgate,  668;  travels  on  the 
continent,  560;   contrast  with   John 
Locke,  561 ;  organizes  his  government, 
663,  504  ;  disputes  with  Lord  Haiti- 
more,  564,  565;  treaties  with  llic  In- 
dians, 667,  668 ;  returns  to  Euglaad, 
farewell   letter,   669,    570;    work  at 
home,  571,  572  ;   political  sentiments 
of,  596,  597 ;  message  to  the  people,  ii. 
24;    ariestcd   and   cleared,   27,    i8; 
goes   to   Pennsylvania,  28 ;   troubles 
of,  30 ;  U'tunis  to  England,  30 ;  plan 
of,  for  union  of  the  colonies,  74,  75. 
Pennsylvania,  tlmrtcr   of,  i.  652,  558; 
Marklmm,    Penu's    agent,    t'54 ;    no 
monopolies,    564  ;  free-traders,    665 ; 
Philudelphia  laid  out,  566 ;  first  leg- 
i.ilation  and    con.'ititulion,  665,  566; 
witchcraft  trials  in,  668 ;  growth  of, 
668,  669 ;  boundary  with  Marv'land, 
670;    legislation,   571,   672;  slavery 
in,  572,  573 ;  after  the  revolution  of 
1688,  ii.  24-31;  the  schism  of  Keith 
in,  25 ;  Fletcher,  royal  governor  of, 
25,  26 ;  democracy  in,  28 ;  new  con- 
Btitution,  disputes,  progress,  29-31 ; 
evades   the   call   for  quotas,  77,  78 ; 
feeling  in,  as  to  prohibition  of  manu- 
factures,  257  ;    volunteer  militia  of, 
304,  ."iOS;  condition  of  (1754),  397, 
398 ;  affairs  in,  445 ;  schemes  against, 
446;  condition  of  (1757),  460,  461; 
Strife  of,  with   the  proprietaries  and 
board  of  trade,  629,  680;  reproved 
for  disobedience,  857. 

Spirit  of  tilt  assembly  of,  ill.  91 ; 
favors  a  congress,  146;  approves 
course  of  Virginia,  348;  elects  dele- 
gates to  the  continental  eongross 
(1774),  iv.  28;  cour.«e  of,  109,  110; 
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spirit  and  actirity  of  (1776),  178 ;  the 
Bsseinbly  of,  rejects  overtures  of  the 
povemor,  178,  179;  strife  in  the  leg- 
isliitiirc,  251  ;  committee  of  cafetv, 
252 ;  the  Quakers  hold  back,  204  ; 
after  the  kinjj's  proclamation  still 
cling.i  to  loyalty,  273  ;  action  of  the 
legislature,  273 ;  still  holds  on  to  al- 
legiance, 336 ;  also  to  proprietary 
government,  339;  raises  troops,  is- 
sues money,  339;  delegates  in  con- 
gress refuse  to  vote  tlie  suspension  of 
royal  authority,  344 ;  proprietary 
government  in,  overthrown,  421.1;  ir- 
resolution of  the  assembly,  421,  42.' ; 
delays,  428;  the  counties  frame  a 
govcmracnt  in  place  of  the  proprietary 
Eovcrnraent,  432,  433 ;  question  of 
mternal  reform  and  relipoua  liberty, 
433  :  assents  to  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 438,  434 ;  the  conven- 
tion forms  a  new  coUBtitntion,  v.  67 ; 
provisions  of,  C7,  68,  116;  oouneil 
remonstrates  asain<:t  Washington's 
winter  quarters,  213;  urges  the  re- 
covery of  Philalelpliia,  215;  slavery, 
and  gradual  eiiiandpatinn,  412,  413; 
views  as  to  public  debt,  vi.  3't ;  adopts 
Washington's  advice  (1783),  91 ;  pro- 
poses a  protective  system,  138;  laws 
of,  as  to  paper  money,  171  ;  the 
lesialaturc  receives  and  debates  on 
the  new  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  382 ;  a  state  convention  called, 
888 ;  long  and  warm  debates,  384  - 
888;  the  i-onstit  ition  ratified,  39^1; 
motleratinn  of  the  minority,  4S5  ;  a 
second  fod'jral  convention  refused, 
466. 

Penry,  John,  Welsh  non-conformist, 
hanjred,  i.  192,  193. 

Pen^iaeolo,  Florid.i,  occupied  by  the 
•Spiiniaids,  ii.  188. 

Peoria,  Lake,  ii.  164. 

Pcppercll,  William,  in  command  a;;ainst 
Louisburg,  ii.  Sort. 

Pcquods,  Indian.-i,  enemies  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  i.  266  ;  war  with  the  whites, 
268;  extermination  of,  267,  268;  lo- 
cality of,  ii.  91. 

Percy,  Lord,  in  command  of  troops  to 
relieve  the  British  who  had  gone  to 
Concord,  163,  164  ;  tiasty  retreat  of, 
1 64  ;  rage  and  brutality  of  the  troops, 
164,  165  ;  mean  and  slanderous 
words,  172;  stays  away  from  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,'218;  starU  to  attack 
Dorchester  Heights,  but  stops  short, 
327,  828;  with  Corowallis  on  Long 
Island.  V.  29. 

Peter,  Hugh,  goes  to  Massachusetts,  !. 


■gont  of  Massachusetts  in  Eng 
281 ;  death  of,  and  charaCiC'. 


268; 
land, 
846. 

Petitinn  to  the  kinjr  by  confess,  iv.  75, 
76  ;  second  petition,  23», 

Pliitailelpbia,  Peunsrlvania,  foun<led,  1. 
hdff ;  congress  of  governors  at,  ii. 
460;  spirit  of  (1773),  iiL  44«;  re- 
solves not  to  let  in  the  tea,  440 ;  a& 
tion  on  the  tea-ship's  arrival,  457; 
increa.sed  commerce  of,  467  ;  meeting 
of  citizens  Df,  iv.  12;  counsi-ls  moii 
cration,  13,  14;  active  in  the  goixl 
cause  (1775),  ITS  ;  second  continental 
congress  in,  190;  town-meeting  in 
(1776),  resolves  to  form  a  new  giiicrn- 
ment,  420;  protests  against  uetiun, 
421  ;  committee  nf  inspection  »\t- 
poinled,  422;  de<'lanition  of  indc- 
pendenct!  by  coogre-s,  442;  how  re- 
ceived,  v.  3 ;  first  celebration  in,  <iJ 
independence,  154,  IftS;  is  entered 
by  the  British  (1777),  181  ;  En;;llsli 
commissioners  arrive  in,  271  ;  evacu- 
ated by  Clinton  (1778),  278  ;  chiisriu 
of  loyalists  in,  273,  274 ;  patrioiinm 
of  the  women  of,  445  ;  riot  in,  ri.  97; 
Washington's  hopeful  words  to(  178V), 
470. 

Philip,  son  of  MoAsasoil,  haiiichty  and 
jealous,  L  886,  887 ;  is  liurriMl  into 
rebellion,  887,  888  ;  a  fu;^tive,  388 ; 
assaults  and  destroys  I^aneastiT,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 391  ;  death  of,  3U3. 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  i,  54  ;  suggests  ooa- 
quest  and  wloniisal  ion  of  Klnrida,  55. 

Phillip.s,  (Jeneral,  with  Hurpoyne,  v.  158, 
187  ;  in  Virginia,  506  ;  death  of,  606. 

Phillips,  William,  one  of  Biistoa's  mer- 
chants, iii.  369,  454 ;  with  Adams, 
Bowdoin,  and  others,  negatived  as  a 
councillor,  iv.  14. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  governor  of  M««(«- 
chusett«,  ii.  57  ;  share*  of,  in  witch- 
craft prosecutions,  61,  62  ;  complains 
as  to  salary,  68 ;  captures  Port  Itoyal, 
Nova  Scotia,  181;  before  Quebec,  t*- 
tums  to  Boston,  181. 

Pinnkcshaws  and  Wcas,  Indian*,  job 
the  English  against  the  French,  U. 
84-36. 

Pickens,  Andrew,  of  South  Carolina.  i». 
258;  colonel,  routs  British  ravasci.i, 
T.  158,  187;  unable  to  n>-i  ;:"■<■  at 
battle  of  the  Cowpcns,  4  s  .  k 

moted,  485 ;  with  Lee  rou 
ists  or  tones  (1781),  491 ; 
gusta,   Georgia,   50<) ;    in 
Kutaw  .Springs,  503. 

Pickering,  Tinioiliy,  of  f^alom,  Mas**- 
chusetls,  iv.   25;  appointed  quarter 
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muter  gcnoral,  v.  446;  advises  ex- 
clusion ot  elaverr  in  the  Dew  states, 
vi.  81  ;  letter  to  K.  King  a^inst 
slavery  in  the  West,  132. 

Piaiua,  a  town  of  the  Miami  Indiana, 
council  at,  ii.  !III4  ;  altacke<i  ami  >le- 
gtroTod  by  ihc  French,  371,  372. 

Picquet,  Abtn''  F.,  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians (1748),  ii.  337. 

Pigot,  General,  leads  British  troops  at 
Breed's  Hill,  iv.  218,  225. 

Pijart,  C,  Jesuit  miasionary  (1640) 
among  the  Indians,  ii.  141. 

I'ilgriujs,  name  adopted  by  Puritans  in 
Amsterdam  and  Lejden,  i.  200  ;  not 
liking  Holland,  look  toward  America, 
201 ;  offers  to  the  London  Company, 
with  profe».sion.s  as  to  creed  and  con- 
duct, 201,  202;  favored  by  Sandy.i, 
204  ;  form  partnersliip  to  emicrrate, 
2M  ;  reach  I'upe  Cod,  205  ;  compact, 
and  lauding,  206-209 ;  Indians  friend- 
ly, 210;  progress  and  success,  212; 
frame  of  government,  213  ;  views  as 
to  toleration,  213,  214 ;  memory  of 
the  Pilgrims,  214. 

Pincltney,  Charles,  iv.  89 ;  president  of 
the  provincial  congress,  South  Caro- 
lina (1775),  106;  activity  of,  180; 
Rub:iiits  to  ComwalHa,  v.  303 ;  in 
eoDgro-Sfl  (1785),  vi.  186;  address  of, 
to  the  Icgislatnre  of  New  Jersey,  187, 
188 ;  proposes  a  grand  convention, 
189,  190 ;  presents  a  plan  of  consti- 
tution  in  the  federal  convention,  215, 
217,  219, 224,  229  ;  on  property  quali- 
fications, 29(1 ;  on  slave  representa- 
tion, 301 ;  on  fugitive  slave  law,  309, 
810;  on  relxdiion,  slave-trade,  etc., 
811,  818,  319,  323 ;  on  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  president  of  the  United  States, 
etc.,  327,  343  ;  pro|H>sals  of,  as  to  the 
judiciary,  348, 849 ;  in  the.'South  Caro- 
lina assembly,  414,  415. 

Pincltney,  Charles  Cotesworlh,  at  Fort 
Johnsou,  on  James  Island,  .South 
Carolina,  iv.  2S8 ;  in  the  federal  con- 
vention, vi.  225,  226 ;  active  in  the 
work,  259,  264,  266;  on  property 
qualifications,  271  ;  on  slave  repre- 
Bentalion,  309  ;  on  the  niililia,  slave- 
trade,  etc  ,  3 1 8,  318,  323;  debate  in 
South  Carolina  a.«sembly,  415;  de- 
fends the  federal  constitution  against 
Lowndes,  415-418. 

Pinckncy,  Thomas,  governor  of  South 
Carolina  (1788),  vi.  410;  president 
of  the  state  convention  on  tho  federal 
constitution,  419,  420. 

Pineda.     See  De  Pineda. 

Pi:ca:ra,   Mijor,   loads   the    attack   on 


Lexington,  Massachusetts  (IVTSX  iv. 
155;  in  the  retreat  to  Boston  loses 
his  horse  and  ))iBtols,  163 ;  luorlally 
wounded  at  Bunker  UiU,  227,  228. 

Pitkin,  William,  governor  of  ('onnecti- 
cut  (ITUO),  discreet  and  patriotic,  iii. 
221. 

Pitt,  William,  ii.  295 ;  "  the  great  com- 
moner," in  parliament,  408,  409 ; 
opposes  treaty  with  Russia,  442 ;  re- 
moved from  office,  442 ;  prime  minis- 
tor,  457 ;  George  III.  promises  his 
support,  45!i ;  policy  of,  toward  the 
colonies,  468 ;  rejects  the  stamp-tax 
for  America,  458;  George  III.  dis- 
cards him,  458 ;  is  the  people's  choice 
for  minister,  468—171 ;  genius  and 
power  of,  472,  473  ;  supports  Freder- 
ic of  Prussia,  482 ;  invites  the  colo- 
nies to  raise  troops  against  Canada 
and  the  French  colonies,  482,  483; 
watches  American  events,  490,  492; 
plan  of,  for  1759,  498,  499;  holds  on 
to  Canada,  628;  on  colonial  rights, 
630 ;  rebukes  c<:intrabttnd  trade,  531 ; 
not  in  favor  with  Georj/e  III.,  638; 
negotiates  peace  with  Fiance,  637, 
638 ;  refuse."  to  abandon  Frederic  of 
Prussifi,  641;  plans  of,  542;  pro- 
poses  war  against  Spain,  543  ;  is  out- 
voted, and  resigns,  644 ;  accepts  a 
peerage  and  pension,  54  5 ;  opposes 
peace  with  France  (1762),  562 ;  asked 
to  join  the  ministry  (1703),  iii.  53; 
speech  of.  against  Grenville's  meas- 
ures, 64,  «5;  a<ked  to  form  a  minis- 
try, 124;  diclines,  126;  "Pitt  and 
Liberty,"  in  Boston,  13B;  applied  to 
by  the  ministers,  174;  great  si)oech 
of,  175-17S;  noble  continuation,  180- 
184;  offers  made  to,  no  result,  185, 
186;  opinion  on  John  Adams's  Rssay, 
186;  shares  in  debate,  187,  195; 
spcecli  of,  and  skill,  2iK>;  debate  on 
repeal  of  stam(i-act,  204-206  ;  mo- 
tion of,  to  abandon  claim  of  right, 
208 ;  forms  an  administration,  228 ; 
becomes  earl  of  Chatham,  226.  See 
Chatham. 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  as  a  boy,  iii. 
206;  on  his  father's  speech  (1775),  iv. 
105;  refu.«e8  to  serve  against  the 
Americans,  186;  kind  wonl-i  as  to,  by 
Washington,  298  ;  speech  a';iiin?t  the 
American  war,  v.  496 ;  propo.ses  re- 
form in  parliament,  544  ;  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  (1782),  546;  elo- 
quent speech  in  debate,  vi.  41,  42; 
declines  office,  42;  proposes  purlia- 
mcntary  reform,  52;  interview  of, 
wi'.li  John  Adams,  149,  150;  uiigea 
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erous  and  unjust  course  of,  tovard 
the  Uuited  Slates,  151. 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  named  after 
William  Pitt,  ii.  495  ;  relieved  in  Pon- 
tiac's  war,  iii.  iV ;  inipoi'tant  point 
for  western  emigration  and  Indian 
trade  (1774),  iv.  8.3;  seized  by  Loi-d 
Diuimorc,  governor  of  Virginia,  83, 
86. 

Ployden,  Sir  E.,  patent  of,  for  New  Al- 
bion, on  Delaware  Bay,  i.  509. 

Plymouth,  council  at,  England,  for  plant- 
ing and  governing  New  England,  es- 
tablished by  King  James  I.,  i.  Hi; 
admiral  and  lieutenant-general  of,  ap- 
pointed, SI6;  monopoly  of.  in  the 
fisheries  condemned  by  parlinn.cnt, 
217;  sell  lands  to  settlers  at  Salem, 
222 ;  charter  of,  given  up,  2T5 ;  royal 
commissioners  at,  877  ;  revolution  in, 
on  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
800;  the  old  government  restored, 
600. 

Plymouth,  Masiiachusettii,  the  pilgiims 
land  at  (December,  1620),  i.  209 ;  suf- 
ferings and  slow  progre.-s,  209,  210; 
Indians  friendly  to,  210,  211;  prog- 
ress and  success,  212;  tolerant  spirit 
of,  213,  214;  [K'ople  of,  establish  a 
trading-house  at  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut (1633),  204;  sufferings  in  King 
Philip's  war,  888-393;  joins  other 
towns  in  seconding  Boston,  iii.  421 ; 
Watson,  a  mandamus  councillor  in, 
forced  to  resign,  iv.  50. 

Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  L 
98 ;  rescues  John  Smith,  94  ;  becomes 
a  Christian,  106;  marries  John  Rolfc, 
107;  goes  to  England  and  is  made 
much  of,  108;  death  of,  108,  109. 

Point  Levi,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  ii.  605, 
607. 

Point  Pleasant,  iv.  80 ;  prcat  victory  of 
the  V'irpininns  near,  87. 

Fokanokets,  Indians,  i.  386, 387  ;  driven 
from  Mount  Uoi)e,  888 ;  war  against, 
vigorously  conducted,  392,  893 ;  of 
the  Algonkin  family,  ii.  91. 

Pomeroy,  Peih,  in  expedition  against 
Louisburg  (1745),  ii.  807,  80S;  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general,  iv.  121  ;  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  220 ;  elect- 
ed by  congress  brigadier-general,  re- 
tires on  account  of  age,  284. 

Ponce  do  I^eon,  discovers  Florida,  L  22, 
23;  death  of,  24. 

Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Oltuwas,  ii.  S24; 
origin  of  war  with  the  whites,  iii.  41, 
42 ;  forts  Inki^n,  garrisons  murdered, 
43-47;  ravaaes  of,  46;  price  set  on 
bead  of,  49 ;  French  intervention,  49 ; 


agrees  to  a  peace,  IBl ; 

855. 
Pontleroy,  travels  of,  in  America,  iii 

75. 
Poor,   General,   at  Princeton,  t.    107; 

with  (jeneral  Gates,  167. 
Popliam,  George,  iireiidt-at  of  second 

colony  of  Virginia,  i.  85,  90. 
Popham,  Sir  John.    .See  Gorges. 
Population  of  the  twelve  oldest  colooim 

in  1688,  i.  602 ;  of  the  thirteen  eulo- 

nies  (1754),  ii.  889,  390;  of  the  thir- 
teen   ooloniea,    twenty    year?    later 

(1774),  iv.  52. 
Port  Royal,  Nova  Sootia    8ec  Annapolis. 
Port  Koyal,  South  Carolina,  i.  432. 
Port    bill,    Boston,    in    parliainent,   lil. 

471-475;  how  received   in   America, 

iv.  5,  10. 
Porter,  John,  Quaker,  expelled  ftx)n>  the 

Virginia  assembly,  i.  448. 
Porterfield,  Colonel,  of  Vii^inia,  v.  8SB ; 

mortally  wounded  near  Camden,  Swili 

Carolina,  387. 
Portland,  duke  of.  In  the  cabinet,  r. 

64,5,  646;  witli  Fojl  and  Lord  -Vorth, 

vi.  44. 
Portland,  Maine,  people   of,   atlark   a 

king's  ship  in  the  harbor  (17751,  iv. 

183  ;  Gage's  mean  and  barbarous  n> 

Tcngc,  268. 
Portsmouth,  oue  of  tJie  olde<t  t<iwna  m 

New  Uampshire,  i.  217;   (wople  of, 

seize  powder  and  arms,  iv.  94,  95.  Soa 

New  Hampshire. 
Portugal,  voyages  of  Portuguese,  i.  14; 

mercantile  system  of,  ii.  87,  88 ;  over- 
tures made  by.  to  Franklin,  vi.  68. 
Pory,  John,  speaker  in  the  first  c<olouial 

assembly  of  Virginia,!.  US;  travel* 

of,  in  Carolina,  410. 
Post  odiix',  first  introduced  into  tliiii«h 

America  by  Andros  (169-.' 1  v    'x   ?»; 

cstablisheti  by  parliaim  i  - 1 ; 

Franklin    deputy  [loslni ;  al, 

iii.  391  ;  is  turned  out  <jI   .  i!:..     I<i4; 

Franklin  appointed  by  con;,  n--  ( 1  -VS) 

to  organiwr  post-office,   iv.    210 ;    B. 

Chuivli  ai  rector  of,  246. 
Polemkin,   Prini-e,   v.   848,   849,    SSS, 

854. 
Potomac  river,  company  of  adTcnturei* 

cxijlorc,  i.  160;  company  for  improv- 
ing navigation  of.  vi.  I2S. 
Pott,  Francis  and   John,  position   and 

course  of,  in  Virginia,  i.  138,  188. 
Pottawntoinies,  Indiana,  n  of 

the  Sim,  ii.  93,  l.'il  ;    ori  .,► 

(pmis,  1K.|  ;  share  of,  in  1  ..,,, lar, 

iii.  4^,  44. 
Poutrincoiirt.,   settlement    of,    at    Port 
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Royal,  Kova  Scotia,  I.  1 A ;  explores  the 
coast  as  far  asi  Cape  Cod,  19. 
Powell,  Thomas,  publisher  of  the  "  South 
Carolini  (jazctte,''  iii.  448. 
|Powliatan,  Indian  chief  in  Virginia,  i. 
93  ;  interview  of,  with  John  Smith,  93 ; 
frees  English  capti'os,  lOc, ;  extent  of 
hi.->  rule,  127;  death  of,  127. 
'  Pownall,  Thomas,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, letter  to  the  board  of  trade, 
ii.  486;  on  American  independence, 
628;  urges  taxation  of  America,  iii. 
6!>,70;  opinion  of  (17(!5),  liio  ;  views 
of  (17rtR),  342,  844;  moves  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  tea,  aS2;  holds  the  de- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  470,  472; 
urges  recognition  of  the  United  States, 
V.  2»2,  283  ;  memorial  .is  to  the  United 
Slates  addressed  to  Kuropcan  sove- 
rei;;ns.  de-soriptioas  and  prophecies, 
334-336. 
fPoyning's  law  for  America,  iii.  20. 
Pratt,  a  Boston  lawyer,  ii.  ri.51 ;  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  -Vow  Vork, 
■  651,  ri52;  wishes  a  salary.  51)2;  as 
chief  justice  of  Now  Jersey,  ealaiy 
from  quit  -  rents,  8'.7;  abuses  free 
schools,  557. 

^L  Pratt,  Charles,  attorncy-genernl,  ii.  529; 

^B     on   American   loyalty,  532 ;    made  a 

^H     peer,  iii.  132.   See  Oaniduii,  Lord. 

^■Presbyterians,  in  Virginia,  in  eiunei!  and 

^B     resolve,  iv   100,  lo] ;  obtain  e<|uality 

]i  and  freedom  of  worship  in  Virginia 

and  New  Jersey,  v.  123;  views  as  to 
alliance  with  the  slate,  vi.  156,  1S8; 
opposed  to  slavery,  261. 

1^^  Prcscotl,  Samuel,  of  Concord,  rouses  the 

I^K^  people,  iv.  153. 

^JPrescott,  Willi:ini,  of  Pepperell,  ir.  164; 

^^  watches  entrance  to  Boston,  HIS;  o(v 
cupies  Breed's  Hill,  on  night  of  June 
16,  1775,  2I.'<,  'illS;  courage  and  en- 
durance of,  with  his  men,  217;  Essex, 
Worcester,  and  Middlesex  countv  men 
join,  221 ;  conduct  of,  in  battle,"  224  ; 
for  want  of  powder  has  to  retreat, 
227,  228  ;  noble  bravery  of,  229 ;  nn 
Governor's  Island,  New  York,  v.  26  ; 
Washington  withdraws  the  garrison 
on  the  island,  39 ;  with  his  regiment 

^_      at  Throg's  Neck,  69. 

^■Prcjcott,  uiitish  general,  taken  prison- 

^H  155. 

^HPress,  the,  free  in  England,  ii.  8. 

^BPress,  the  colonial,  free  in   Massschu- 

^B      setts,  U.  246 ;  in  New  York,  254,  255 ; 

^H      earliest  newspapers  in  .XmericH,  25S ; 

^^  influence  of,  in  Boston  and  .Vcw  York, 
iii.   211,  262;  the  "  lio^Um  fiarette" 


denounced  in  parliament,  206.  I 


Preston,  orders  troops  to  fire  on  the 
people  in  Boston,  iii.  374,  375 ;  trial 
of,  aon. 

Prevost,  British  general,  sends  two  ex- 
peditions into  Georgia,  v.  868;  goes 
to  Savannah,  367 ;  goe«  against 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  369 ;  pil- 
j  lages  South  Carolina,  .171  ;  defends 
I  Savannah  against  D'Estauig  and  the 
Americana  (1779),  372,  373. 

Price,  Richai-d,  paper  on  "  Liberty," 
iv.  342;  congress  invites  help  of,  in 
financial  straits,  v.  293. 

Pridoaux,  in  command  against  Fort 
Niagara,  ii.  498,  501 ;  death  of,  501. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey,  battle  of,  v.  106- 
107. 

Pring,  Martin,  explorations  of,  on  coast 
of  .Maine  and  Massachusctt.s,  i.  81 ; 
second  voyage  of,  83. 

Printing,  no  press  allowed  in  Virginia, 
I      i.  473;  in  North  f'aroUna,  ii.  17;  in 
New  Jersey,  not  allowed,  S3,  34. 

Printz,  Sneilish  governor,  i.  503. 

Prisoners.     See  Exebange  nf  PiisonerB, 

Privateers,  .\merican,  in  Spanish  har- 
bors, V.  21  ;  very  successful,  51,  222; 
in  French  ports,  134. 

Prize  courts.     See  Admiralty  C;nirts. 

Proctor,  John,  hanged  for  witchcraft,  ii. 
63,  64. 

Proprietaries,  in  Carolina,  i.  417-419; 
contest  with  the  people,  434,  435. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurch,  in  the 
United  States,  sucees.^or  of  the  Church 
of  England,  vi.  159,  ICO.  See  Epis- 
copal (,'hurch. 

Providence  Plantations,  i.  249  et  ne^. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  founded,  i. 
I  254  ;  united  to  Rhode  Island  by  char- 
,       tcr,  298;  favors  congress  (1774),  iv. 

13;  people  of,  flci7.e  cannon,  94. 
'  Prussia.     Sec  Frederick. 

Public  lands  in  the  United  States,  v. 
14;  Jefferson's  ordinance  for  dis- 
posing of,  vi.  118;  cession  of  claims 
by  Virginia  and  other  Btate»,  282, 
<y  »eoj. 

Pulaski,  Ooant,  of  Poland,  joins  the 
cause  of  the  United  SlaU-s,  v.  132, 
133;  at  battle  of  the  Brandywine, 
179;  brigadier- general  of  cavalry, 
179;  in  New  Jersey,  288  ;  in  Charles- 
ton, 369,  370;  mortallv  wounded  at 
Savannah,  373. 

Pulleney,  earl  of  Bath,  friend  to  Ameri- 
can liberty,  ii.  624. 

Puritans,  in  exile,  L  184;  treatment  of, 
by  James  I.,  196  ;  parliament  favors, 
king  and  bishops  pro.seeutc,  197,  198 ; 
many  of,  resolve  to  flee  from   per- 
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secution,  198,  ISO ;  go  to  Holland, 
200 ;  reject  ordination  by  biKhopg, 
'l')3 ;  pcriiccutu  in  turn  in  Ma^iiiichu- 
BCtia,  311,  312;  peculinrilica  of,  316, 
817;  people  supreme  in  everything, 
317,318;  exclusion  of  di3»;ntcra  ne- 
cessary, 319;  sever  themselves  from 
all  old  customs,  319,  320;  consequent 
effects  upon  the  people,  321  ;  danger 
to,  from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
822 ;  lose  power  in  England,  strong 
in  New  England,  350. 

Putnam,  Israel,  second  lieutenant  (1 765), 
ii.  436  ;  major,  4S6  ;  falls  anion):  the 
savages,  491 ;  as  to  nuuibcr  of  men 
for  resistance,  iiL  173 ;  in  liostun,  iv. 
47,  48;  courage  of,  B7;  hurries  to 
the  field  (April,  1775),  170;  brigadier- 
general,  175;  bold  and  active,  213; 
visits  Prescott  on  Breed's  Hill,  217, 
818;  active  and  enerttetic,  222 ;  takes 
possession  of  Prospect  Hill,  228  ; 
elected  major-general  by  congress, 
234 ;  on  lA»i<i  Island,  New  York,  v.  ' 
2S  ;  rash  order  to  Stirling,  30 ;  disas- 
ter following  due  to;  33 ;  division  of,  | 
retreats,  45;  at  I'hiladt-lpliia,  88; 
thinks  ill  of  Washington's  pro|Kiscd 
expedition,  95  ;  ordered  by  Washing- 
ton to  send  troops,  181  ;  bungling 
work  of,  185,  1811;  improper  conduct 
toward  Washington,  137 ;  plan  of,  for 
coloolzing  oliio,  vi.  81. 

Putnam,  Rufus,  engineer  at  Dorchester 
Heights,  Boston,  iv.  320;  in  New 
York,  V.  40 ;  ordered  to  obstnict 
Hudson  river  all  possible,  70  ;  thinks 
Fort  Washington,  New  York,  impreg- 
nable, 74 ;  plan  for  colonizing  the 
West,  vi.  282;  appeal  of,  to  Wash- 
inglon  ( 1 784 1,  282,  283 ;  further  steps, 
283. 


Quakers,  banished  from  Virginia,  i. 
Ifil ;  persecuted  in  New  Kngland, 
812-315  ;  persecuted  tn  Virginia, 
448 ;  persecuted  in  New  Netherland, 
611;  tenets  and  origin  of,  528-53(i; 
"  inner  light,"  as  they  hold  it,  535, 
638  ;  reject  .superstition,  536 ;  «eocpt 
the  Bible  and  Christianity  as  they 
understand  these,  687,  538  ;  views  on 
questions  of  philosophy,  morals,  cere- 
monies, ministry,  etc.,  538-642 ;  views 
onother  points,  543-545;  persecuted, 
645,  54fi  ;  buy  half  of  Now  .Jersey, 
646 ;  intercourse  of,  with  the  Indians, 
648,  540;  legislation  of,  671;  in 
Rhode  Ishind,  611;   in  Carolina,  il 


11-16;  opinions  as  to  6ghling,  [r. 
109 ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey (1776),  V.  89;  views  as  to  re- 
ligious and  civil  power,  154. 

Quarry,  on  colonial  independence,  it,  t 

Quebec,  founded,  i.  20;  taken  by  Kirl 
219,    220;    preparations  for  deft'na 
of,  ii.  201 ;  expe<lition  against,  50S«| 
608 ;  plan  of  Wolfe  for  attack  ot^l 
608 ;  battle  on  the   Plains  of    Abt*-| 
ham,    600-611;   surrender   of,    513; 
besieged  by  the  Frencli,  522 :  rvlierodi 
by  the   Eiiglish   fleet,   622,  528 ;  bilT 
for  regulating,  passed  in  parliamcnl| 
taking  away  all  rights,  iii.  482  ;  send 
help  to  Boston  (1774),  iv.  28  ;  "  Quc>] 
bee   act,"    79 ;    steps    taken    liiwa 
freeing  Roman  Catholics  in  Caiisiit 
79,    80 ;     increase  of  ttrriiorr,    8<*j,l 
French  law  system  restored,  S";  nM 
bility   of,  conciliated,    80 ;    csubli!il>>j 
mcut  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  I 
81 ;  Dickinson's  address  to  the  [•eoph 
of,  81,   82;    expedition  again.M,  pn 
posed  by  Brewer  (1775).    173,  174; 
expedition  against,  297,  298 ;  B.  Ar- 
nold arrives  near,  301  ;  assaulted  by 
Montgomery,  who  leads  his  m>'n  aa 
falls,  304,  306 ;    Arnold's  attack  on,^ 
fails,    307,    308;    Americans    in  the 
town  surrender,  Carleton  humane  and 
genenius  toward  them,  8i»7,  SOS. 

Queen  Anne's  pro<.'lamatioii.    See  Ann 
Queen  of  England. 

Quince,  Parker,  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  generous  offer  of,  iv.  28. 

Quincy,  Josiali,  junior,  iii.  268 ;  at  trial 
of  Preston,  39o ;  favors  assasBination, 
418;  at  public  meeting  in  Boston, 
456 ;  brave  words  of,  450. 

Quotas  and  salaries,  in  the  colonics,  un- 
der Willinio  III.,  ii.  75,  77. 

Quotas  of  troops,  the  colonics  a^rre  to 
rai.se  1,000  men  (1675),  i.  Stfii;  and 
4,0(K)  men  (1757),  ii.  40O;  apportion- 
ment of,  lo  the  slates  by  cougrvsa,  t. 
62. 


Rnleigh,  Sir  Walter,  high  character  and 
ability  of,  i.  67 ;  patent  granted  to,  by 
Queen  F.liuibcth,  69;  sends  out  cx- 
]ieditiiin  nuder  Amida.*)  and  Harlow, 
69 ;  Carolina  rcachc<l,  attructionn  of, 
69,  70;  reluni  of  colonists,  TO;  new 
expeditions  sent  out  un<ler  Lane  and 
Orenvillc,  71  ;  the  native*,  70,  72; 
explorations  by  Lane,  73,  71,  hostile 
spirit  of  the  natives,  74 ;  rclum  of 
the  colony,  76 ;  further  effort  to  plant 
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a  state,  White  appointed  povcraor, 
It);  fttiliire,  76,  7";  assigns  lii?  pat- 
ent, 77 ;  euluj.'^'  on,  78,  79 ;  liow  his 
Dame  and  fame  are  perpetuated, 
79. 

"  Kaleigh,  the  city  of,"  inhabitants  of 
c  ilonv  sent  out  by  .Sii'  Walter  Raleigh, 
i.  77 ;  capital  of  the  state  of  Nui  th 
Carolina  boars  tliis  name,  19. 

Rail,  a  Hessian  general,  v.  79,  80;  at 
Tivntim,  H»,  9ii;  contempt  for  Wash- 
iii;jton  and  the  Americans,  9:),  90 ; 
captured  with  his  troops  at  Trenton, 
98,  99. 

Ramsay,  in  command  of  garrison  at 
Quebec,  ii.  Rll ;  surrenders,  512. 

Ramsay,  David,  in  South  Carolina  state 
loiivcntion  on  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, vi.  419. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  in  the  Virginia  con- 
vention, iv.  413;  governor  of  Vir- 
pnia,  vi.  198;  appointed  delegate  to 
the  federal  convention,  IPS,  202 ; 
station  and  character  of,  208,  209; 
opens  the  convention,  212,  216,  217, 
220 ;  on  federal  insufficiency,  236 ; 
one  of  the  committee  of  live,  267 ; 
views  on  admitting  new  states,  263 ; 
on  the  rule  of  repnasentation,  267 ; 
on  national  legislation,  270;  as  to 
ratification  of  the  constitution,  273 ; 
one  of  the  coniniittt*  of  detail,  274  ; 
on  taxing  ex|K)rts,  slave-trade,  etc., 
816,  319,  323;  on  the  election  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  3:j6  ; 
proposes  another  convention,  366  ;  re- 
fuses to  sign  the  constitution,  364, 
366 ;  won  over  to  do  so  by  Washing, 
ton,  377 ;  in  the  state  convention 
vigorously  su])ports  the  federal  oou- 
stitution,'427-l,'J6. 

Randolph,  Edward,  agent  of  the  privy 
council  to  Massachusetts,  i.  396 ;  char- 
acter of,  and  action,  396;  collector 
of  custom"  in  Xew  England,  402 ; 
goes  back  and  forth  to  England,  hos- 
tile to  Massachusetts,  403 ;  with  .\n 
dros,  ."iSe. 

Randolph,  John,  in  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses,  opposes  measures  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  other  patriots,  ilL 
III. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  iii.  Ill;  member  of 
the  first  congress,  iv.  61  ;  with  Wash- 
ington advises  moderation,  147; 
president  of  second  continental  con- 
gress, 200 ;  speaker  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  (1775t,  2ii|. 

llasles,  Sebastian,  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaiT  among  the  Indians,  ii.  99,  218, 
219;  death  of,  220. 


Ratcliffe,  John,  member  of  the  cnuncil 
in  Virginia,  i.  92;  depcsed,  9.'i. 

Hawdon,  Lord,  and  Irisn  regiment  m 
New  York,  v.  295 ;  ordered  to  the 
South  by  Clinton,  875 ;  on  tlie  Santce, 
881;  cruelty  of,  882;  at  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  365,  386;  with  Corn- 
wallis  in  retreat,  401  ;  at  Holikirk's 
Hill,  success  over  General  (Jrcene, 
498,  499;  at  Orangeburg,  601;  dis- 
graceful inhumanity  in  Charleston, 
602;  goes  back  to  England,  602, 
603. 

Rawlings,  Colonel,  v.  78,  79. 

Raymbault,  Charles,  leader  of  mission- 
aries to  the  Indians,  ii.  141,  142; 
death  of,  142. 

Rnynal,  Abb6,  on  the  number  of  slaves 
brought  from  Africa,  it  277  ;  History 
of  the  Two  Indies  by,  v.  4<)9 ;  princi- 
ples of,  409,  470;  ilees  to  Holland, 
470. 

Rayneval,  assistant  of  Vergennes,  v. 
666;  visits  Shclbume  in  England, 
665,  666. 

Read,  Charles,  colonel  of  the  Monmouth 
battalion,  submits  to  llowe  in  New 
Jersey  (1770),  v.  83. 

Read,  George,  of  Delaware,  in  the  fed- 
eral convention,  \i.  21 6. 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  v.  196  ;  fort  at, 
evacuated,  199. 

Red  men,  American  Indians,  Ayllou 
seizes  many  for  slaves,  i.  26 ;  in  Caro- 
lina, 72;  in  Virginia,  127:  Jesuits 
among,  165;  number  in  New  Eng- 
land, 383;  the  "praying  Indians," 
S88 ;  war  against  the  whites,  386- 
S93 ;  result,  393. 

Red  men,  east  of  the  Mi-ssissippi, 
ii.  89 ;  grouped  according  to  lan- 
guages, 90;  Algoiikin,  most  wide- 
spread,  used  by  half  the  original  popu- 
lation between  the  St.  Litwrenoe  and 
the  Mississippi,  fifteen  tribes,  9o-9S; 
Diikotatj  four  tribes,  P4  ;  Jrogvym,  or 
Wi/amlol,  seven  tribes,  91,  95 ;  Chtro- 
*■«■»,  95  ;  Urhccx,  98  ;  Nalcjitt,  97  ; 
JMi'mn,  97,  98 ;  total  numbers,  09, 
100. 

Language  of,  peculiarities,  101, 
102;  manners  and  dweilinirs,  102; 
marriage,  103  ;  mother  and  child,  104  ; 
hard  lot  of  woman  among,  106,  lo6; 
resources  for  living,  lo6,  107;  hospi- 
tality, 107;  famine,  and  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  aged,  107  ;  dress  and 
decvrai ions,  Iii7,  lo8. 

Law  among,  no  written  or  fixed, 
109;  retaliation,  109.  110;  tribe  or 
union  of  familiea,  110,  111 ;  chiefs, 
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tion  of,  in  faror  of  America,  S84 ; 
urges  making;  poace,  v.  'J-J4  ;  on  the 
diclBialuiy  ai'l,  '^17;  liopcs  to  nvoid 
war,  a>i;  iu  tlic  houso  of  lord!!, 
263. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  burned,  i.  -IHS,  itii ; 
Klute  t'onrcntli>n  on  tlic  {udvral  oon- 
Dtitiiiiuii  iiuvts  in,  vi.  i'd6. 

Rider,  Sir  Dudley,  advises  toxatiun  of 
Anierica,  ii.  352 

Ricdespl,  V.  A.,  in  command  of  tlio 
Itrun.'-wicic  merecnarira,  iv.  Sol  ;  in 
Queiwe,  3«i0 ;  with  Uurgoyue,  v.  156, 
158,  100;  reconnaisKanee  of,  with 
Rurgo;ne,  187;  at  Buryoyne'a  sur- 
render, 190,  191. 

Riflemen,  American,  brave  and  efficient, 
iv.  248,  249. 

Rigby,  Alexander,  and  Lygonia,  i.  299, 
3(iO. 

Rij;by,  Richard,  in  the  board  of  trade, 
ii.  442,  443;  leader  of  the  Bedford 
parly,  iii.  218;  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  364 ;  approves  of  CJer- 
cion,  iv.  282. 

Rio  (i  nindc  del  Xorto,  discovery  of  tribu- 
tnrie:«  of,  i.  3S. 

Riltenhou.''e,  presides  in  town-meeting, 
Philadelphia  (1776),  v.  83. 

Rivington,  James,  printing  offlec  of,  in 
New  Yorlc,  rifled  (1770),  iv.  317. 

Roanoke  I.sland,  vi:<ited  by  Raleigh's 
colony,  i.  7ii;  a  small  parly  left  on, 
nil  perirtli,  75. 

Robenlcau,  Daniel,  pn^'iili-nt  nf  town- 
meeting  in  Pliilatlclpbia  (1770),  iv. 
420. 

Robertson,  .lames,  on  the  Watangn,  ill. 
394  ;  at  Fort  Wntaug.i,  v.  68  ;  on  tho 
Cumberland  river,  315. 

Robertson,  William,  the  hi.storian,  in 
favor  of  government  coercing  Aiiicri- 
ca,  iv.  28,S,  2ti9. 

Robertson,  British  peneral,  effort  of,  to 
obtain  Andre's  relca.se,  v.  436. 

Robervul,  F.  dc  la  Roquc,  voyage  of,  to 
North  .\merica,  i.  17. 

Robinson,  John,  minister  of  the  Puri- 
tan.s  who  po  to  Ilnlland,  i.  199,  2oi); 
farewell  address  to  the  pilgrims,  205 ; 
death  of,  21.1. 

Robinson,  John,  lieiitenant-eolonel  at 
Bree<rs  Hill,  iv.  224. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  ndrlscs  to  fight 
for  liberty,  ii.  417,  418. 

Robinson,  William,  a  Quaker,  hanged  In 
Massaehuselts,  i.  314. 

Rochnmbeau,  Count  de,  arrives  in  New- 
port » ith  0,000  men,  v.  42l» ;  moots 
\Vn»hinfrton,  505,  508 ;  honored  by 
coogri.-ss,  523;  encamps  in  Virginia, 


eSS;  latter  yean  of,  in  Franco,  vi. 
32. 

Rovbeblave,  at  Kaskaskia,  v.  311. 

Rochfonl,  carl  of.  secretary  of  state,  iii. 
315,  310  ;  opinions  of,  iv.  360. 

Rovkingliam,  marquis  of,  prime  minister, 
iii.  130;  is  disposed  to  leniency,  152, 
153;  ministry  of,  unable  to  agree 
how  to  act,  174;  holds  on  to  place, 
185 ;  plans  of,  223 :  insults  Pitt,  225 , 
with  Bedfoi-d  and  Grenvillc,  2jK,  259  ; 
speech  of,  306,  3o7  ;  opposes  the  Bos- 
ton port  bill,  475;  differs  with  Chat- 
ham, iv.  99 ;  on  address  to  the  king, 
1 1  ii ;  theory  of  colonial  government, 
267 ;  in  parliament,  v.  53,  56 ;  ad- 
vises acknowledging  independence  of 
the  United  (States,  849,  250,  282; 
sharply  eensun's  manifesto  of  the 
CMmmissioners,  287 ;  leader  of  party 
in  (larliament  (1782),  532;  forms  a 
ministry,  533,  5:14;  death  of,  543; 
results  of  the  ministry  of,  S4.t,  544 

Rodney,  Sir  Gi-urjre,  fleet  of,  at  )larti- 
nique,  ii.  555;  captures  St,  Enstatius, 
T.  854,  8SS ;  exploits  of,  in  West  In- 
dies, 428-4.30;  in  New  Vork,  430; 
returns  to  West  Indies,  437;  victory 
over  de  Grasse,  540,  541. 

Rodney,  Thomas,  on  Wa.shington's  cross- 
ing the  Delaware  (1770),  v.  97. 

Kacen,  Major  R.  (1758),  ii  491;  on 
Lake  Erie.  523 ;  meets  IVntiae,  524 ; 
takes  possession  of  Detroit,  524. 

Rogers,  .Samuel,  the  poit,  iv.  ISC. 

Rolfe,  John,  converts  to  Christianity  and 
marries  Pocahontas,  L  100.  I07. 

Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  .Statex, 
vi.  lt>4,  105.      See  Catholics,  Roman. 

Roraney,  English  ship-of-war,  in  Boston 
harbor,  iv.  289. 

Ross,  George,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  con- 
gress, iv.  72. 

Roteh,  owner  »f  tea.«hip,  at  Iloston,  iii. 
452—155;  lea  emptied  into  the  har- 
bor, 4.')6,  457. 

Rousseau,  views  of,  ii.  556. 

Rowc,  John,  in  Boston,  iii.  454. 

Rowlandson,  Mary,  story  of  Indian  as> 
sault  and  massacre,  i.  391,  392. 

Roxbury,  Massacbusctt.s,  i.  237. 

Royalists.     Sec  Loyalists. 

Rush,  Benjamin,  of  Philadelphia,  Ir. 
433;  on  articles  nf  confederation,  T. 
1 3 ;  in  the  New  Jcr«cy  Gazelle,  glo- 
rifying Gates,  214;  letter  to  Patrick 
Henry,  how  received,  214,  215. 

Russia,  Chancellor's  visit  opi'iis  com- 
merce with,  i.  02;  discoveries  of,  it 
202,  203 ;  treaty  of,  with  F.nvlan'l,  44 1. 
442 ;  empress  of,  decliucs  lo  hire  out 
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fialem.  North  Carolina,  Moravian  settle- 
ment, V.  487. 

Salle,  La.     See  La  Salle. 

Salmon  Falls  village,  bui-ncd,  ii.  180. 

Sallonstall,  Sir  Kioliard,  i.  22S ;  at 
Watcrtown,  .Massachusetts,  2:i7 ;  op- 
poses a  loagislracy  for  life.  25y;  in 
England,  defends  Massnehusctts,  'STA ; 
complains  of  Massachusetts  intoler- 
ance, 311. 

Salzburgcrs,  Lutheran  emigrants,  in 
Georgia,  ii.  28t-2sy. 

Samosct,  sent  by  .Massosoit  to  weloomo 
the  piljjriins,  i.  210. 

Sand'.i.<ky,  Fort,  iii.  i'-i,  44. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  abuses  the  Americans, 

Iiv.  93;    abuses    Franklin,   116;    calls 
the    Americans    cmvard.-",    137,    188; 
mndly  bent  on  coercion,  188. 
Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  treasurer  of  the  Lon- 
don Company,  i.  1 1 1  ;  firmness  of,  1 1 3, 
114;  aids  tlie  colonists  in  Virginia, 
133  :  nisu  the  fishermen  in  New  Eng- 
land, 215,  210. 
8andy.<,  Georiie,   resident   treasurer  in 
Virginia,  i.  114. 
Saratoga,   Now   York,  Burgoyne's   sur- 
render at,  V.  189-191. 
Sargent,  W.,  an  agent  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, vi.  290. 
Sartinc,  French  miaiatcr  of  maiine,  sus- 
tains Vergenncs,  iv.  .llU,  3(14  ;  favors 
war  with  Kngland,  370. 
I  Sassafras  root,  cargo  of,  carried  by  Qos- 

nold  to  England,  i.  80. 
tSault  St.  Marie,  oldest  European  settle- 
ment  in   Michigan,  ii.   162;   French 
mission  at,  153,  154. 
|!8aundcrs,  Sir  C,  in  command  of  Briti.sh 
fleet,  ii.  4C0,  5ii3,  505. 
lavollc,  brother  of  Iberville,  ii.  189, 
190. 
Bavanniih,    Georgia,   founded,    ii.    282, 
283  ;    taken    by    the    Riilish    under 
Colonel  (JurapU'll  (1778),  v.  3(17;  at- 
tacked   by    Lincoln    and    d'i^staing, 
873;    failure    of    attack,    373,    374; 
evacuated  by  the  British,  555. 
iville,  Sir  George,  noble  speech  of,  in 
the  ciimmons,  iii.  364 ;  on  American 
resistance,  iv.  126. 
^Baxc  Weimar,  refuses  to  hire  out  troops 

against  tlie  United  State.',  v.  231. 
'  SiixonT,  refuses  subsiiliary  troop>  against 
America,  iv.  .349 ;  v.  233,  234. 
Say  and  Seal,  Lord,  friend  to  the  Puri- 
tans, i.  258 ;  one  of  Warwick's  assigns 
for    the   valley   of    the    Connecticut, 
201 ;  gives  aid  to  WInthrop,  3,j6,  357. 
ISayle,  William,  proprielary  i-'overnor  in 
Carolina;   in    company    with  Joseph 
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West,  leads  colonists  to  SoDth  Caro- 
lina, i.  429. 

Scammel,  of  New  Hampshire,  docs  good 
service  with  Gates,  v.  184. 

Schenectady,  New  York,  burning  of,  and 
massacre  l>y  the  Indians,  ii    180. 

Schiller,  the  German  poet,  v.  2S3. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  reproof  to  Vaudreuil, 
ii.  198 ;  lakes  five  Iroquois  chiefs  to 
England,  19!). 

Schuyler,  Philip,  in  the  New  York  as- 
sembly, iv.  109;  elected  by  congress 
major-general,  234 ;  in  command  in 
the  North,  237 :  rc|)ort  of,  as  to  the 
army  and  Canadii,  243  ;  hesitates, 
2rfl,  292;  ordered  by  Washington  to 
advance,  293 ;  short  service  of,  in 
Canada,  291;  sends  help  to  Mont- 
gomery, 294 ;  disarms  the  Bjghland- 
eis  at  Johnstown,  311,  312  ;  disputes 
of,  with  Wooster,  370;  sends  troops 
to  Washington,  v.  84;  rivalry  with 
Gates,  149;  in  congress.  160;  ap- 
pointed to  command  at  Albany,  etc., 
151;  at  Tioonderoga,  157;  po.sition 
I  of,  lack  of  ability,  etc.,  104;  further 
retreat,  begs  for  help,  105;  super- 
seded by  Gates,  173;  spirit  of,  178; 
important  steps  of,  in  New  York 
legislature  (1782),  659  ;  proposes 
union  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  vi.  24 ;  elected  United  States 
senator,  467. 

Scioto  river,  Ohio,  ii.  .163. 

Scot,  George,  and  others,  emigrate  to 
New  Jersey,  i.  678,  579. 

Scotch-Irish  colnny  in  South  Carolina,  i. 
431;  ii.  266;  "  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians emigrate,  iii.  28,  29. 

Scotch  Presbyterians,  in  New  Jersey,  L 
678. 

Scotland,  insurrection  in,  indirect  effect 
upon  .N'ew  England,  i.  279. 

Sootl,  John  Morin,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
iii.  93  ;  loses  his  election  to  the  as- 
sembly, 831 ;  pro|iosed  for  congress, 
iv.  81,  32;  moves  for  n.-isociation  for 
aid  and  defem-e,  176,  177;  opposes 
"separate  declaration"  (1775),  811; 
joins  with  John  Jay  in  patriotic  reso- 
lutions, 429 ;  in  the  army,  with  Wash- 
ington, on  Long  Island,  v.  86. 

Screven,  un  American  officer,  murdered, 
V.  30((. 

Sears,  Isaac,  and  stamp  riots  in  New 
York,  iii.  161,  162;  one  of  the  "Sons 
of  Liberty,"  iv.  9;  removes  cnnnon, 
311;  demolishes  Rivinglon's  printing- 
office,  317;  appointed  by  Charles  Lee 
sssistaut  adjutant-general,  384;  arbi- 
trary  powers  of,  888. 
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Sets,  freedom  of  the,  asserted  by  Fred- 
eric II.  of  Prussia,  ii.  a  12. 

Sedy.vick,  Theodore,  in  the  Mnss'achu- 
fQll»  Btate  coDveiitioD  ua  ihu  federal 
oonstitutiun,  vi.  3S6. 

SeminoU'S,  Indians,  in  Floridn,  ii.  99. 

Senat,  Jesuit  missionary,  martyred,  ii. 
286. 

Senecas,  Indian?,  in  Virginin,  i.  457 ; 
ravajjes  of,  4fi7,  ■IBS;  confcrcnee  of, 
at  Albany,  New  York,  471;  one  of 
the  Five  Nations,  .'i83 :  in  Puutiuc'* 
war.  Hi.  49;  under  Itutler,  masiiaero 
by,  at  Wyoming,  v.  2 7 tf,  SisO ;  cxp»-di- 
tion  against,  under  Sullivan,  'i'i'i,  'A'iii. 

Sergeant,  of  New  Jerecy,  in  congress 
(1770),  iv.  887. 

Seiisions,  Dorius,  dc|>tity  povcrnor  of 
Kliode  Island,  iii.  4:i4. 

Sevier,  Colonel  John,  v.  3«7,  3B9. 

Scwall,  J.,  in  converse  with  John  Adams, 
iv.  24. 

Sewall,  Stephen,  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, death  ol,  ii.  nai. 

Shartesbiiry,  earl  of,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietaries  of  Carolina  (10G3),  i.  40K  ; 
character  of,  4 1 2-4 1 S ;  employs  John 
Locke,  415,  4U>;  political  career  of, 
591-594;  the  fourth  carl  of,  in  the 
council  of  Ceorfria  (1732),  ii.  282. 

Shakespeare,  quoted,  i.  105. 

Sharp,  firanville,  iv.  186. 

Sharpe,  11.,  lieutenani-govemor  of  Mary- 
land, ii.  412,  4  IS;  on  parliamentary 
interference,  443;  urges  a  poll-tax, 
4l»2. 

Sliawnec  town,  council  at,  ii.  371-873. 

Shawnces,  Indians,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Cumberland  river,  ii.  92,  94  ;  ou  the 
Ohio  river,  224 ;  prisoners  delivered 
up  by,  iii.  8S ;  fierce  and  bloody,  iv. 
85 ;  defeated  near  Point  Pleasant,  87 ; 
treaty  of  (leace  with,  88 ;  treaty  with, 
vi.  277;  i;ive  up  title  to  lands,  28i>, 
281. 

Sheffield,  on  American  commerce,  t1.  60, 
BI. 

BheUiume,  earl  of,  head  of  board  of 
trade,  iii.  4U ;  course  of,  in  the  house 
of  lords,  194;  fricndiv  to  the  colo- 
nies, 231,  234,  230,  237;  wlonial 
policy  of,  24 II ;  opposed  by  the  king 
and  others,  242  ;  fair  and  just  ttiward 
the  colonies,  207;  di.«niissed  from  of- 
fice, 315;  oppo.'cs  the  Boston  port 
bill,  475;  supports  C^)atham,  iv.  104; 
admires  Virginia  state  paper,  203 ; 
pleads  for  conciliation,  28.3,  284  ;  on 
the  affront  of  France  to  Bni.'laDd,  v. 
25i1;  op|M>8e8  .\merican  indepcnd- 
onoe,  288 ;  leader  of  party  in  parlia- 


ment, 63S ;  secretary  of  stato  in  a  o«« 
ministry,  534 ;  communications  to  and 
f  toui  Franklin,  ri34,  !i',itr ;  iit  the  head 
of  the  ministry  (1782),  Mft;  princi- 
ples and  course  of,  MS,  647;  leitcr 
of,  to  Oswald,  547,  549;  intcniew 
with  Rayneval,  605,  506 ;  desires  for 
England  peace,  friendship,  and  com- 
nicrcc  with  France,  508 ;  on  treaty  nf 
peace  with  roiti-d  Slates,  573,  f>74 ; 
moderation  of,  vi.  8»>;  defends  the 
treaty  in  parliament,  40, 4 1  -  modilit'S 
the  navigation  act,  42 ;  takes  leave  ot 
the  ministry,  42. 

Shelby,  Evaii,  iv.  86,  87;  csptaio  of 
trojps,  routs  the  Indians,  v.  314. 

Shelby.  Isaac,  iv.  87 ;  v.  S14  ;  at  King's 
Mouutain,  3!i7.  3fl9 

Slierman,  Uog»>r,  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, elected  representative,  iii, 
140  ;  views  of,  iv.  6<»  ;  denies  parlia- 
ment's right  to  tax,  293 ;  in  the  first 
American  congress,  64,  65 ;  on  lh'> 
articles  of  confederation,  v.  14 ;  in 
the  fourth  congress,  vi.  113;  on  the 
evils  of  paper  money,  170;  in  the 
federal  convention,  215,  2:7.  T2\K  222, 
223,  231;  character  of,  240;  favon 
two  houses,  213,  244;  on  the  <iim- 
mitloe's  report,  257 ;  on  the  wesu-m 
States'  repii-sentalion,  264 ;  on  law* 
made  by  the  general  govemroent,  270, 
271 ;  on  the  militia,  treason,  etc.,  itlii, 
814,  820;  careful  for  the  smaller 
states,  334,  337  ;  on  the  power  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  344, 
844  ;  on  bankruptcies,  3J4  ;  letter  of, 
to  the  governor  of  Connecticut  on  tlie 
new  constitution,  393. 

Ship-building,  in  Massachuwtta,  I.  280, 
281  ;  by  U  Salic,  on  Uke  Brie,  ii. 
163  ;  in  Boston,  264  (ee*-  Stephens); 
in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  vi,  48. 

Shirley,  William,  govenior  of  Mawn- 
chus<!tt.s,  ii.  305,  834  ;  advises  coer- 
cion by  parlianient,  887,  8S8,  i4l; 
plan  of  frontier  fortresses,  819 ;  gnm 
to  England,  350 ;  course  of,  fliera, 
S53  ;  advice  as  to  taxing  the  i<olonie«, 
882,  883;  plans  of,  413,  417;  no 
Franklin,  415;  expedition  against 
western  New  York,  438 ;  fails  l« 
reach  Niagara,  438 ;  opinion  of,  bm  tii 
independence,  439  ;  at  head  of  forces 
in  .\meriea,  443;  urges  "a  general 
fund  "  in  the  colonies,  44S,  444  :  so- 
perscdiHl,  and  recallal  to  England, 
446,  447. 

Shute,  governor  of  HaseachnsctU,  ttie* 
to  muzzle  the  pre<)s,  ii.  345  ■  fi^ht  of, 
with  the  legislature,  246;  mna  asa; 
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to  England  and  abuses  the  colony, 
249,  25(1;  pets  a  pension,  261. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  i.  681, 

Sillei'i,  near  Qiiehpc,  ii.  110. 

Sioux  or  UiikotuK,  IndiuuB,  west  of  the 
Mi*s!.«sippi,  il.  S)4,  181. 

Six  Nations,  ii.  HO'i,  33,3,  335,  337  (sec 
TuKcaroias  and  Iroquois);  give  up 
title  to  wc'iit^'m  lands,  vi.  283.  See 
Five  Nations. 

Skelton,Samud,  i.  228  ;  rcordnincd  after 
the  congregational  form,  228,  21», 

Skepticism  of  the  age,  results  (1776),  iv. 
87J. 

Skinner,  Cortland,  of  New  Jersey,  raises 
troops  lor  the  Uritisli  anny,  v.  142. 

Slavery,  spread  of,  in  early  time.~,  i. 
119,  120;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  120; 
censured  by  the  Church,  121  ;  prac- 
ticed by  <  hiistiBn."  and  Saracens,  121, 
122;  Louis  X.  and  French  jurists  op- 
pose, 122;  red  men  enslaved,  123, 
124;  slavery  in  Spain  and  Portupal, 
123,  124  ;  conditional  servitude  in 
Virginia  and  .Vew  England,  125,  126; 
white  senants  in  Maryland,  ii.  23. 

Negro  slavery,  originated  in  Africa, 
J  122;  in  the  West  Indies,  124; 
views  adverse  to,  125;  in  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,  2'.I3 ;  in 
South  Carolina,  430  ;  in  Vii-ginia,  444  ; 
in  New  Netherland,  613;  in  New 
Jersey,  620;  William  Penn's  views 
and  practice,  572;  ii.  29;  slaves  in 
the  northern  provinces,  ii.  273 ;  nu- 
merous in  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
giida,  273  ;  numbers  of,  brought  to 
America,  274  ;  life  and  work  of,  at 
Korlh  and  South,  274,  275  ;  inen^han- 
disc  only,  279  ;  forced  on  the  colonies 
by  England,  279,  280 ;  none  to  be  in 
Georgia,  287;  Ogh'thorpe  opposes 
introduction  of,  292 ;  slavery  in 
Georgia,  299 ;  denounced  by  Wool- 
man,  398  ;  Jetter.«on'8  bill  to  emanci- 
pate the  negroes,  iii.  410;  I'atrick 
Henry  on,  412;  Franklin's  views  on, 
412;  (ieorge  Mason's  address  to  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  respecting, 
413,  414  ;  denounced  by  Virginia,  iv. 
84;  denounced  in  (Jeor^ji,  107;  re- 
solve ttgainsl,  by  Georgia,  244  ;  slaves 
as  property,  v.  1 2  ;  forbidden  by  Ver- 
mont, l(i2 ;  proposal  to  enlist  in  the 
army,  South  (;8rolina,  3ll9,  370; 
large  number  of,  carried  off  liy  the 
British,  371  ;  sold  in  the  West  Indies, 
874,  375 ;  divides  the  southern  from 
the  northi!m  states,  406 ;  semi-tropi- 
cal states  St  ronghold  of,  409 ;  in  vari- 
jiatates,  411,  412;  course  pursued 


respecting,  in  Pennsylvania,  412;  in 
Hassachnsetts,  412-415;  how  dis- 
posed of  in  Mas.fachusctts,  418; 
clause  in  the  convention  of  Paris  as 
to  "  negroes  and  other  property," 
679,  680;  how  rated  for  taialJon 
(1788),  vi.  79;  Jefferson's  ordinance 
against  slavei^  in  tlie  north-west  ter- 
ritory, 116,  117;  how  it  was  lost, 
117,  118;  hindrance  to  union,  166; 
abolition  of,  in  the  North,  260 ;  two 
classes  of  slave  states,  261  ;  strife  on 
representation  for  slaves,  204  ;  slaves 
counted  as  three  lifths,  266 ;  slave 
representation,  299 ;  fugitive  -  slave 
law,  309,  810;  doom  of  slave-hold- 
ing, 321 ;  limits  on  taxation,  826. 

Slave-trade,  and  sale  of  negroes  in  New 
Netherland,  i.  613;  pretence  for  this 
tralBc,  612;  fostered  by  the  English 
government,  ii.  77 ;  assiento  with 
Spain,  209,  280;  England  and  the 
slave-trade,  271 ;  slave  coast  in  Af- 
rica, 271 ;  horrors  of  the  passage, 
872;  colonics  opposed  to,  in  the  ab- 
stract, 270;  carried  on  hugely  by  the 
English,  277 ;  opinions  against,  277, 
278 ;  dominated  legislation,  '.;78,  279  ; 
opened  to  all  Englishmen,  365,  360  ; 
Virginia  opposes,  649 ;  South  Caro- 
lina wishes  to  restrain,  560  ;  in  New 
England's  hands,  662;  opposed  by 
Virginia,  iii.  248 ;  protest  against, 
409,  410;  George  III.  orders  its  con- 
tinuance, 410;  address  of  Virginia  to 
the  king,  411;  denounced  by  Virginia, 
iv.  34  ;  to  be  abolished,  resolve  of 
oonsiress  (1774),  74  ;  l)unmore's  veto 
lnfavorof(1776),202;  resolve  against, 
by  Georgia,  244  ;  condemned  by  con- 
gress, 838 ;  branded  as  piracy,  446 ; 
forbidden  by  Virginia  (1779),  v.  829; 
the  king  of  England  and  parliament 
protect  tlie  trade,  406 ;  states  refuse 
to  give  it  up,  408 ;  John  Jay's  appeal 
respecting,  vi.  46  ;  muvement  against, 
201 ;  discussed  in  the  federal  conven- 
tion, 316-320;  to  cease  in  1808,  320; 
discussed  in  Vii^inia  state  convention, 
431. 

Sloughter,  Henry,  governor  of  New  TorV, 
ii.  86;  gets  I^isler  and  Milbome 
hanged,  37,  38. 

Smallwood,  and  Maryland  troops,  v.  181. 

Smilie,  John,  in  the  Pennsylvania  state 
convention  (1787),  opposes  the  new 
federal  c-onstitution,  vi.  386,  .*I87. 

Smith,  Adam,  views  as  to  the  struggle 
between  England  and  the  colonies,  iv. 
289,  290. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  i.  85 ;  in  Virginia, 
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92 ;  early  life,  92 ;  taken  prisoner  by 
the  InHians,  93 ;  Bcrviccs  to  the  col- 
ony, 93,  94 ;  explores  Cliesapeoke 
bay,  94,  95;  ascends  the  Potomtu", 
95 ;  enforces  industry  and  order,  96  ; 
returns  to  England,  96 ;  spirit  and 
ability,  96,  97  ;  explores  coast  of  New 
England,  97 ;  taken  by  French  pirates, 
escapes,  98 ;  admiral  of  New  Eii!;land, 
98 ;  with  others  in  the  second  charter 
of  Virginia,  99. 

Smith,  Joshua  U.,  with  Major  AndrS,  v. 
48I-43S. 

Smith,  Mclancthon,  in  congress,  opposes 
the  constitution,  vi.  373  ;  in  New  York 
state  convention  continues  a  moderate 
op|>osition,  466,  409,  460. 

Smith,  Samuel,  of  Maryland,  in  com- 
mand of  fort  on  Mud  Island,  v.  193  ; 
is  wounded  and  retires  198. 

Smith,  ThuTiias,  goremov  of  South  Caro- 
lina (1693),  ii.  10. 

Smith,  William,  historian  of  New  York, 
pleads  for  an  American  union  and 
parliament  (1766),  ii.  449;  one  of  a 
committee,  proposes  a  congress  (1774), 
iv.  12,  13  ;  hopes  for  union  under  the 
auspices  of  the  kin^,  01. 

Smith,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  command 
of  British  expedition  to  Concord,  ir. 
152  ;  retreat  of,  from  Concord,  162  ; 
chased  through  Lincoln,  162,  163 ; 
hasty  retreat  of,  IKS. 

Smyth,  chief  justice  of  Xow  Jersey,  Ui. 
4»4. 

Smythe,  Sir  Thomas,  first  treasurer  of 
the  Ixiiidon  Company,  i.  87  ;  sends  to 
Virginia  code  of  laws,  103  ;  policy  of, 
109  ;  resigns,  111. 

Sokokis,  Indians,  ii.  90. 

Somers,  Sir  George,  on  the  way  to  Vir- 
ginia, wrecked  on  the  roclu  of  Bcr- 
mudiis,  iv.   Km. 

Somers,  Lord  John,  leader  of  the  VVhigs 
in  England,  ii.  4, 13  ;  opposes  re^itora- 
tion  of  MiiRsachusctts  charter,  55. 

"  Sons  of  Liberty,"  Barri's  words,  iii. 
100,  112;  organize  In  the  colonie*, 
198,  199;  spirit  of,  207;  propose 
general  eongresa  (1774),  iv.  9. 

Sothcl,  Scth,  governor  in  North  Caro- 
lina, i.  4  26,  427 ;  mean  character  of, 
deposed,  427  ;  again  in  office,  il.  9. 

Soto,  F.  dc.     S<.-c  Dc  Soto. 

Soutli  Seo,  expeilitinn  to  find  the  way  to, 
sent  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 
452. 

South  .'^a  Company,  ii.  !70 ;  assicnto as- 
signed to,  270,  271. 

South  Carolina.     .See  Carolina,  South. 

Southampton,  carl  of,  defender  of  Vir- 


ginia liberties,  i.  114;  clect«<i  treas. 
urer  of  the  London  Companr,  114, 
115. 
Spaight,  R.  D.,  in  congress,  op|)osc9  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  in  north-west  tc^ 
ritory,  vi.  117,  118;  io  the  fedenil 
convention,  216;  io  North  Carolina 
state  convcntjon  on  the  federal  con- 
stitution, 461. 
Spain,  early  efforts  in  North  America,  L 
22,  c(  of^q.  ;  in  Florida,  etc.,  22 ;  ex- 
plorations west  of  the  Misfi.s-ippi,  f*- 
34  ;  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacitic,  37  ; 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  by  I'eSoto, 
etc.,  38-47;  on  the  Iti-d  river,  48; 
holds  on  to  Florida,  50-58 ;  extent  of 
dominions  round  Gulf  of  Mexico,  dll; 
jealousy  toward  Virginia,  104;  sla- 
vorv  in,  123,  124;  mercantile  srsteni 
of,ii.  88;  at  war  with  England,  295, 
296;  affairs  of,  641:  treaty  with 
France  against  England,  542  ;  at  (leace 
with  England,  562,  563 ;  sides  againiit 
English  colonies  in  America,  iii.  887 ; 

I  resolves  to  recover  New  OrleoiLx,  8S8, 
340;    contrast  of,  with  England,  S4i.i, 

I      841. 

I  King    of,   head    of    the   Bourbon 

family,  iv    88;  the  king  joins  Louis 

I  XVI.  in  furnishing  inoney  to  help  the 
Americans,  371;  opposoi  t>)  oi«eo 
hostilities  against  Knglnnd,  v.  SI ; 
condition  of  (1777),  137;  leans  to 
France  against   England,   1S8;  gives 

I  money,  through  France,  to  helt>  Ihc 
tTniicd  Slalc-t  in  iheir  .-;  '  '  :<, 
139;    course  of  acliou  e 

king's  desire  and  policy,  - -:s- 

poscd  toward  lltiited  States,  292 ;  re- 
fuses to  ackiio«leilge  the  (Tiiit«d 
States,  307  ;  war  iit'aty  with  France, 
808;  declares  war  on  Euirlnnd.  :(38; 
joins  with  France,  to  \n\  '"  ;;ii, 
840;  disatTeetiim  in  col'.  j; 

feebleness  and  fears  of , ,    |.ii.i,.»- 

ble  design  of,  5^.S ;  feeling  of,  to- 
ward the  I'nited  States,  and  tlieif 
prospective  growth  ond  power,  vi.  57; 
sends  »n  agent  to  congress  alHHit  <xim- 
nien'ial  relntions,  163. 
Spencer,  Joseph,  general  of  Oonnerticnt 
troops  at   Roxbury  (177"  !; 

elected  by  congress  brij;  ;  1, 

235;  loo  old  fur  much  ai ...'.; 

with  Washington  in  New  York.  v.  4 1 ; 
at  Hart's  Comer,  near  White  I'lalnf, 
New  Vork,  73. 
Spencer,  tllivcr,  and  New  Jersey  militia, 
attack  body  of  Waldeckers  at  Spring* 
field,  and  drive  them,  v.  108. 
Spencer,  Samuel,  in  North  Caroliita  MaU 
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coriTontinn,  opposes  the  federal  con- 
KtittuioD,  vi.  'Ittl. 

S|ieiiciT,  TUomas,  heroic  death  of,  in  llic 
light  under  Herkimer,  in  the  Mobauk 
VBJIcy,  New  York,  v.  169. 

Spotswood,  goyemor  of  Vii'pinia,  ii.  IB, 
1:0;  divides  the  Tusc»rora»,  204, 20D; 
effort  to  extuod  Virj;inia  line  of  set- 
tlement against  the  French,  '225 ;  on 
the  small  number  of  slaves  brought 
into  Virginia,  279. 

Stair,  earl  of,  proposed  as  viceroy  of 
America  (1721),  ii.  249. 

Stamp-tax,  propnsi'd,  ii.  261,  368,  374 ; 
rejected  by  Iltt,  458:  why  preferred 
to  other  modes  of  raising  revenue  in 
America,  iii.  Mi,  r>7 ;  adopted  by 
Grenville,  58;  oppo.siiion  to,  70,  71; 
act  establishing,  debated  and  passed 
in  both  houses,  97-104 ;  small  duties 
at  Hrxt,  tvith  bounties,  105;  stamp 
officers  to  be  Americans,  105,  108; 
how  the  tax  to  be  collected,  109 ; 
colonies  resolve  to  resist,  119;  dis- 
tributors resign,  138,  139;  stamps 
arrive,  excitement  prwluced,  155; 
stamp  masters  resign,  169 ;  course  of 
the  people  on  (November  1,  1765), 
159;  course  of  the  press,  169,  160; 
stamps  everywhere  refused,  161-164  ; 
hopes  in  Englaml  that  the  net  will 
cxivute  itRolf,  167  ;  null  and  void,  ac- 
cording to  John  Adams,  171;  repeal 
of,  moved  in  parliament,  204,  206 ; 
debate  on,  210;  repeal  of,"  carried, 
211;  the  king  called  it  "fatal  re- 
peal," 212;  rejoicin;.'8  in  London, 
212 ;  the  Ktami>s  carried  back  to  Eng- 
land, 213;  joy  in  the  colonies,  213, 
214  ;  reaction  iigaiuflt  the  stamp-act, 
215,216. 

Standixh,  Captain  Miles,  i.  209 ;  exploits 
of,  212. 

Stanhope,  earl  of,  wishes  parliamentat7 
reform,  iii.  384, 385 ;  with  other  peers, 
protests  again!<l  the  "temerity"  of 
the  ministry  (1774),  iv.  92. 

Etanley,  Han.i',  sent  to  Paris,  ii.  538,  S39, 
5'|1;  in  parliament,  speech  again.n 
the  colonies,  iii.  322,  323. 

Stanwix,  Oeneral,  ii.  491. 

Btark,  John,  ii.  370, 435 ;  at  Lake  Georjre, 
45!) ;  i-aptoin,  486 ;  chosen  colonel 
of  regiment,  iv.  169;  post  of,  at 
Chelsea,  169,  170;  at  Battle  of  Hun- 
ker Hill,  221;  fought  on  the  flank, 
220,  225,  228 ;  protests  against  aban- 
doning Crown  Point,  v.  15;  with 
Wnshinglon,  96;  at  Trenton,  9s ; 
pledges  hi*  fortune,  li>3;  unfairly 
used  by  congress,  retires,  14S;  with 


the  New  Hampshire  troops  defeats 
Baum  at  lieunington,  Vermont,  171, 
172;  on  the  Hudson,  at  Fort  Edward, 
100;  named  to  accompany  Lafayette 
to  Canada,  216. 

State  citizcnsliip,  defined  (June,  1770), 
iv.  425. 

State  rights,  force  of,  v.  10;  stale  pow- 
ers  and  preroratives,  297,  298. 

Staten  Island,  New  York,  bought  by  M. 
Pauw,  I  498. 

States,  (Tonstitntions  of  the  American, 
ijee  Constitutions. 

Stcdingk,  Baron  de,  v.  373,  374. 

Stephen,  A.,  at  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  v.  177,  178;  at  Gcrmantown, 
19:!,  194. 

Stephens,  William,  ship-builder  in  Mas- 
sachusctts,  i.  281. 

Stephenson,  Manuaduke,  a  Quaker, 
bunged  in  Boston,  i.  814. 

Steuben,  Bnron.  in.spcctor-gcDerat,  cx- 
ciMlent  service  of,  v.  220 ;  at  Valley 
Forge,  220 ;  sent  to  aid  General 
Greene,  495  ;  joins  Lafayette,  606. 

Stevens,  with  Vii-ginia  troops,  at  Cam- 
den, South  Carolina,  v.  886,  387; 
troops  run  away,  388. 

Stirling,  William  Alexander,  carl  of, 
colonel  of  battalion  of  East  New  Jer- 
sey, iv.  261  ;  ordered  to  garrison  for- 
tresses on  the  Hudson  river,  311 ;  in 
fight  with  the  British,  v.  3o  ;  brave 
stand  of,  31,  32;  made  prisoner,  32, 
33  ;  in  New  Jersey,  84,  85  ;  at  Tren- 
ton, 99 ;  Washington's  request  to, 
102  ;  at  Slatouchin,  New  Jersey,  154  ; 
at  battle  of  the  Brandywinc,  177, 
178;  at  Gerranntowu,  193;  at  Mon- 
mouth. 274-277. 

Stockbridge  Indians,  iv.  240, 

Stone,  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  in  congress, 
vi.  114. 

Stone,  William,  appointed  governor  of 
Maryland,  i.  16,S;  action  against,  171 ; 
restored,  171;  give^i  up,  173;  arms 
again  and  is  defeated,  173,  174. 

Stony  Point,  New  Y'ork,  abandoned  by 
the  Aracrieans,  v.  329;  retaken  under 
Wayne,  331 ;  works  at,  razed,  331. 

Stonuont,  Lord,  ambassador  to  France, 
and  Vergenncs,  iv.  283  ;  demands  of, 
as  to  prizes,  v.  127  ;  on  Pulaski,  133 ; 
bitter  against  A  mcrican  "  rebels," 
139;  minister  to  Holland,  357;  course 
of,  as  minister,  302,  364,  S65. 
Stoughton,  William,  i,  396;  character 
of,  ii.  67,  68 ;  deputy  governor  of 
Mrisjiachusetts,  68;  chief  judge,  61, 
63,  66 ;  never  rcjiented  of  his  share 
ia  tUc  witchcraft  murders,  C6. 
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Straclicy,  Hcnrv,  joins  Oswald  at  Paris, 
T.  673,  574  ;  course  of,  with  Oswald 
and  Kiteherbert,  r)78,  B79 ;  treaty  of 
peace  signctl  by,  581). 

Blrafford,  earl  of,  dealli  of,  i.  327. 

Strong,  Caleb,  in  tbo  federal  cnnvcntion, 
vj.  ass  ;  able  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, 268,  269;  on  the  cleotorml  col- 
lege, 829  ;  in  the  MossachuBctts  state 
convention  on  the  federal  constitution, 
898, 

Stuart,  John,  negotiates  boundary  with 
the  Cheiokecs,  iii.  320,  321 ;  onicrcd 
by  General  Gage  to  spare  no  exiwnso 
in  rousing  the  savnges  against  South 
Carolina,  iv.  256,  267. 

Stuarts,  the,  in  England,  fall  and  resto- 
ration of,  i.  S2.'i-844  ;  forliinos  of,  ii. 
8 ;  their  work  in  America,  3. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  governor  of  Kcw 
Netherland,  i.  507 ;  subdues  New  Swe- 
den, 6i>9,  610 ;  adminislmtion  of,  510, 
511 ;  goes  to  Boston,  610;  forced  to 
surrender,  51'.». 

Sueingeracbton,  king  of  the  Senecas,  t. 
279. 

Suffolk,  Lord,  secretary  of  state,  iii.  397 ; 
urges  coercion  and  forcible  niejLsurvs, 
iv.  KM  ;  tries  to  get  Russian  troops  to 
serve  in  America,  276,  277 ;  instruc- 
tions to  Faudtt  in  nrunswicU,  850; 
approves  employing  the  savages,  de- 
nounced bv  Lord  Chatham  (1777),  v. 
169 

Suffrage,  univeisal  in  Virginia  first,  i. 
151;  qualitications  of  the  voters  in 
the  several  states,  v.  114,  116;  elec- 
tion for  office,  119;  qualifieatious  of 
electors  under  the  federal  constitution, 
vi.  297. 

Sullivan,  John,  elected  brigadier-general, 
iv.  235  ;  in  Canada,  mishaps  of,  380; 
retreats  before  the  British  army,  381 ; 
reaches  Crown  Point,  381 ;  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  v.  30,  81 ;  a  pri*. 
oner,  32 ;  exchanged,  used  as  a  go-be- 
tween by  Howe  and  eongri-ss,  39,  40; 
at  Trenton,  97,  98 ;  retires  from 
Princi'ton  to  the  Delawan',  153;  ci- 
pediliou  of,  to  Staten  Island,  17rt; 
blundering  of,  at  the  Brandy  wine,  177; 
at  Gcrmantown,  193,  194  ;  on  Con- 
way's merits,  211;  in  Ilhode  Island, 
not  ovcrwise,  285  ;  censures  d'Esta- 
ing,  takes  it  back,  2K6 ;  in  cnmmaiid 
of  the  expedition  ugainsl  the  Senecas, 
832,  338;  returns  to  New  Jersey, 
333. 
Sullivan's  Island,  CharlestoD,  Sooth 
Carolina,  fort  erected  on,  iv.  894, 898. 
Sulpiciftns,  at  Montreal,  it  140. 


Sumner,  General,  at  battle  of  EnUw 
Springs,  South  Carolina,  v.  603. 

Sumter,  Tlioicias,  Colonel,  v.  as2,  3S3; 
successful  attack  of,  on  British  post, 
383 ;  with  a  detached  force.  3>>6 ; 
caught  napping  by  Tnrleton,  A8%  390; 
routs  Tarleinu,  402  ;  n  pbgiie  to  the 
Briti.sh,  otf4;  hunianitr  of,  to  the  vo- 
cmy,  4oi!,  478  ;  iu South  Caroljiui  with 
General  Greene,  498;  oxeelleot  wr- 
TioB  of,  BOO,  5iil. 

Superior,  Lake,  iL  142 ;  Jesuit  misaion* 
on,  150. 

Susquehannehs,  Indians,  war  with.  L  4&7. 

Sweden,  aspect  of,  toward  the  United 
Stales,  V.  227;  agrees  t"  •'■■  i-——,^ 
of  neutral  nations,  346;  ■ 

Russia  in  dcelarution  of  i  v 
treaty  of , with  the  United  State;  ( I  Vb8), 
vi.  64. 

Swedes,  in  Ami'rira.     Pee  New  SwcdeiL 

Swift,  Dean,  said  to  wish  to  be  a  bi8ho|> 
in  Virginio  (17i)3;,  ii.  19 

Swiss  emigrants,  settle  New  Berne. 
North  Carolina,  ii.  16;  colonist^  ou 
the  Savannah  river,  28ii. 

Switzerland,  aspect  of,  toward  the 
United  Sut«8,  T.  as. 


T. 

Talbot,  Silas,  and  the  fire-ship,  t.  4«J. 

Tallraage,  Major,  bruve  courw  of,  t. 
434. 

Talon,  intendant  of  France  at  Quetivc, 
ii.  168 ;  design  of,  to  open  the  wav  to 
the  western  ocean,  164 ;  gets  Joilirt 
employed  for  the  pur[>oS( 

Tarleton,  and  his  cavalry,  an 

and  massacre  Aineiican.-, iu , 

pursuit  of   Marion,   402;    rr>ule<i 
Sumter,  40-J,  403 ;  ordered  l<i  gri  nfie 
Morgan,  480, 481 ;  rooted  at  tlic  Co« 
pens,    4HI-486;    uo    raiding   ci^wdWl 
tion^,  a  10-6 1 2. 

Taxation  w  ithout  representation, debatwl 
in  parliament,  iii.  97-101  :  opinionaj 
of  the  Jietjple,  115;  virtual  r<-prf««a 
lation,  119:  great  s]>eech   and   aPrTU-l 
ment  of  IMtt,  170-184,  186;  the  peo- 
ple of  America  will  never  mboiit  in 
any    c»»e    whatever  (Franklin),  202, 
203 ;  parlinirient  altirmii  the  right  to 
bind  .\aicri>'a  in  all  casc<s  £08;  view 
of  Lonl  Ccuiiden  agreeing  with  I'iti 
188,  209;  view  of  Loni  >(-"'•■"  -»3 
Verse  to  Camden's,  190-1' 

Tea,  the  cabinet  retains  dui\  ■),' 

iii.  810;  the  colonies  resolvi-  om  in 
import,  347,  S48 ;  preamble  to  llw  art 
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»nd  the  diitv  on  tea  retained  by  Lord 
North,  381,' 387.  Sec  East  India  Tea 
GnmpanT. 

Telfair,  Kdward,  with  Jones  and  Haber- 
sham, seizes  powder  (1775),  ir.  181. 

Temple,  Jolin,  one  of  commissioners  of 
customs,  iii.  29fi;  accu.ses  llutciiinson 
and  others  in  America,  and  is  accused 
in  turn,  424;  accused  of  stealing  lot- 
tors,  is  exculpated  by  Franklin,  4(9, 
460. 

Temple  (Richard  Orenville),  brother-in- 
law  of  Pitt,  ii.  ASfi,  643 ;  dispute  of, 
with  I'itt,  iii.  128;  speech  of,  in  bouse 
of  lords,  1 88 ;  on  repeal  of  the  stamp- 
act.  HI",  211;  refuses  Pitt's  offer, 
224. 

Tenbroeck,  Abraham,  in  the  New  York 
assembly,  ir.  1(19. 
'cnncssce,  origin  of,  iii  392,  et  teqq. ; 
cmi|;rntion  to,  across  the  Alleghanica, 
402,  403 ;  republic  of  Wataugu  found- 
ed in,  403 ;  cast  Tennessee  attacked 
by  (he  Indians,  v.  82-tJ4  ;  east  Ten- 
nessee nanii'd  Washington,  64. 

Teruav,  dc.  Admiral,  brings  French  ships 
to  Rhode  Island  (1780),  v.  426. 

Texas,  La  Salle  occupies  (1085),  ii.  172. 

Thacher,  Oxcnhridgc,  ii.  532 ;  on  writs 
of  assistance,  547  ;  on  colonial  rights, 
ill.  82, 1*3  :  on  the  effect  of  the  stamp- 
act,  109;  on  the  noble  patriots  of 
Virginia,  113  ;  dc-ath  of,  115,  147. 

Thayendanegea.     .See  IlranI,  Joseph. 

Thayer,  Colonel  E.,  of  Uraintrce,  Massa- 
chusetts, ir.  52  ;  in  the  expedi(ion 
against  Quebec,  298. 

Thayer,  Major  S ,  at  the  fort  on  Mud 
Island,  T.  li>S  ;  brave  defence  of  fort 
by,  198.  199. 

"  Thirteen  United  <'olouies,"  iv.  244. 

Thomas,  John,  and  troops  at  Cumbridgc, 
iv.  1 73 ;  elected  by  congress  brigadier- 
general,  2115  ;  on  Dorchester  Heights, 
326 :  goes  to  Canada,  377  ;  dies  of 
small-pox,  380. 

Thompson,  Colonel  William,  and  Penn- 
sylvania riflemen,  iv.  248. 

Thomson,  Charles  (1774),  in  Philadel- 
phia, iv.  1 1  ;  secretary  of  congi'ess, 
62;  elected  a  burgess  of  Philadelphia, 
70. 

Thomson,  William,  at  Fort  Moultrie,  ir. 
403 ;  vigilant,  405. 

Thorne,  Kolicrt,  and  Eliot,  visit  New- 
foundland  (1502),  i.  60;  proposes  to 
aearcli  for  north-east  passage,  60. 

Thurlow,  solicitor-general,  character  of, 
iii.  384  ;  opinion  of,  as  to  colonial 
rights,  482;  opinions  of  (1774),  iv. 
2U ;  colls  the  Massachusetts  congress 


treasonable,  1 60 ;  prosecutes  Ilome 
Tookc(1775),  187;  sup|)orls  the  slave- 
trade,  r.  405  ;  leader  of  the  uew  tory 
party  (1782),  632. 

Ticonderoga,  Fort,  l^kc  Cham|)Iain,  large 
force  against,  ii.  487  ;  attack  repulsed 
by  Muutcnim,  490  ;  abandoned  by  the 
French,  502 ;  taken  by  Ethan  Allen 
by  surprise  (1775),  iv.  162,  183;  gar- 
risoned, 194;  cannon  taken  from,  to 
the  siege  of  Boston,  826  ;  >St.  Clair  in 
command  at,  v.  157;  taJien  by  the 
enemv,  161;  loss  of,  deplored,  165, 
167.  " 

Tilghman,  on  Washington's  slafT,  in  the 
skirmish  at  Manhattan ville.  New  York, 
V.  47. 

Tobacco,  use  of,  learned  by  the  English, 
i.  75;  price  of,  118;  tax  on,  116, 
183  ;  monopoly  in,  granted  to  Vir- 
ginia, 135;  debts  paid  in,  1.19;  n.sed 
as  coin,  150;  a  staple  in  Maryland,  ii. 
22  ;  Icgiil  currency  in  Virginia,  iii.  66 ; 
Itritisli  raid  upon  plantations  of,  in 
Virginia,  v.  327,  328. 

Tonti,  H.  de,  with  La  Salle,  ii.  162,  163, 
167;  ever  faithful,  174  ;  descends  the 
Mississippi  again,  186,  188. 

Tooke,  Iloruc,  and  the  "  Public  Adver- 
tiser," iv.  187;  fined  and  impiisoned, 
187. 

Tories,  in  America.     See  Loyalists. 

Tories,  in  England,  sneer  at  notion  of  a 
general  eungrcs.s  in  America,  iii.  113; 
the  modem  tory  party,  King  (ictirge 
111-  at  the  head,  wiili  Burke  and  Rock- 
ingham foundena,  196  ;  creed  of,  1 96, 
197;  rules  the  cabinet,  367 ;  Thurlow 
leader  of  the  new  tory  party,  r.  532. 

Townshend,  Charles,  In  the  Ijoard  of 
trade,  ii.  360;  advice  of,  374;  in 
parliament,  409  ;  plan  of,  as  to 
New  England,  412  ;  retires  from 
office,  442;  secretary  of  war,  536, 
636;  secretary  of  plntitalions,  etc., 
660 ;  first  lord  of  trade,  864  ;  in  the 
cabinet  (1763),  iii.  30,  31  ;  policy  to- 
ward the  colonies,  31,  32;  taxation 
of  America  proposed,  33,  34 ;  re- 
sigtis,  35  ;  advocates  large  army  and 
navy  for  America,  96,  96  ;  threatens 
coercion,  218 ;  wars  against  the  char- 
ters, 218,  219  ;  usurps  the  lead  in  the 
conitiious,  236,  237  ;  browbeats  the 
cabinet,  238,  239;  .\meiicans  are  to 
be  in  subjecliun,  243  ;  dismissed,  but 
stays,  244 ;  character  of,  245 ;  rules 
in  the  ministry,  245,  24(1 ;  unfit  to 
conciliate,  250;  speech  of,  280,  251  ; 
carries  his  measures,  256 ;  course  of^ 
in  the  cabinet,  260  ;  death  at,  262. 
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Townshcnd.  Gcorg? ,  "  universally  nble," 
elder  brother  of  Charles,  ii.  409,  410; 
comman<ls  brigade  under  Wolfe,  003  ; 
his  report  of  the  taking  of  Quebec 
impudent,  &I3;  r«tumi>  to  Enplund, 
inimical  to  the  colonies,  513;  colo- 
nial system  of,  iv.  266-2()8. 

Townshend,  Thomas,  in  charge  of  the 
home  depurtraeni,  v.  546  ;  letter  to 
itswald  (1782),  86S,  501 ;  instructions 
to  the  oouiinissioners,  57ii,  577. 

Trade  and  taxes,  American,  new  combi- 
lulious  of,  propot^ed  by  Grcnriile 
0764),  iii.  73,  74. 

Traji^ylvania,  Kentucky,  iv.  196;  joins 
with  the  colonic!!  to  secure  rights  and 
liln'rticd,  414. 

Treat,  Rol>ert,  Rovcmor  of  Connecticut, 
i.  &H8 ;  resuuiod  po.<ition  as  gOTernor 
(insii),  ii.  47. 

Tr\'i'»lliiek,  iritei^iew  with  Townshenrt, 
iii.  U50;  friendly  to  America,  32fl, 
844  ;  proiKise*  r^'peal  of  duty  on  tea, 
S85 ;  advice  as  to  the  duty  on  tea, 
*&v. 

Tii'iiflmni,  counsels  moderation  by  the 
lutnie  p^vermnrnt^  ii.  249. 

Trcntun,  New  Jersey,  declaration  of  in- 
dc|H-ndenoe  received  in,  v.  8,  4 ;  vio- 
liiry  of  W'a.<ihingl(>n  at,  98,  99;  spe- 
cial honors  to  WotibingtoD  bv,  vi. 
47tl. 
-  Iix>v«r,  BolicltorKcneral,  U  22. 
■  Trumbull,  Jonnlhiiii,  deputy  governor 
of  tVmneellcut,  iii.  23a,' 230,  2B4  ; 
Kovernor,  sutumuns  the  legislature, 
IV.  170 ;  generous  promise  to  Wash- 
Injrton,  2.10 ;  seiid.t  aid  to  the  (x>m- 
nmuler-in-ehief,  v.  26, 20 ;  pxxi  eour- 
■£»  of,  Si  ;  reeo^izes  the  hnnil  of 
Pfovldeneo,  2H7 ;  cheers  Washing- 
tiui,  5  lU  ;  urges  the  fwifirnl  eimstitu- 
lion  and  [miwit  on  thi^  people  (1783, 
17M),  vi.  9(1,  91. 

Trumhiill,  Oolonel  Joseph,  son  of  Jona- 
than, conunUiwrT-tieDcrBl  of  the  Anicr- 
ic^«n  army,  v.  38. 

VrMin,  William,  p>remor  of  North 
("aiMllna  (17(W),  iii.  233,  an8-30.'V; 
luli|Ullou»  riot  act  of,  395,  39tS; 
inttivliei  nKxinst  the  re^'ulator*,  400 ; 
liitumoin  ^Mudurt  of,  401,  402;  gov. 
pnioi'  of  New  York,  39rt,  402 ;  urges 
on  Ihc  mhiUlrv  to  ubc  c;Teat  force,  iv. 
87  i  eiueni  N'l-w  York,  23(1 ;  Mont- 
miiuery  ailvlne"  lo  send  him  away, 
Sws ;  fomentsi  a  sceri't  and  deadly 
plot  acalml  Wn.'ihinptnn,  430,  431; 
eipedlilon  of,  a^ain-^t  Daubiiry,  t^on- 
neeiioul,  V,  IM,  162;  favor*  using 
Utu  Miv«(iv<i,  vW.,  327 ;  ptllo^ng  ex- 


pedition into  Connedicnt,  bume  Xe« 
Haven,  etc.,  829,  330. 

Tryon  county.  New  York,  begs  aid 
apain.«t  the  enemy,  t.  16j,  166 ;  brave 
efforts  in,  167;  %hl  iu  the  woods, 
and  victory,  168,  169. 

Tucker,  Josiah,  advise* Ion  il"  '  ■  m 

free  and  indept-ndent  1 1 ; 

473;    iv.    ^90;    fuvora  iir.^,...^ o 

of  the  United  States,  v.  22 ;  on  the 
future  growth  and  power  of  the  re- 
public, vi.  60. 

Tucker,  Samuel,  v.  83 ;  in  the  fitst  oon- 
gress  (1780),  vi.  408,  4C9. 

Tuppcr,  Major  B.,  in  the  West,  vi. 
283. 

Tursot,  prior  of  the  Sor(>onne,  ii.  357; 
minisu-r  of  Unanec  under  Louis  XV  L, 
iv.  41;  plans  reforms,  42,  43;  op- 
posed to  war  with  England,  364 ; 
able  reply  of,  to  paper  of  Verpt'nn««, 
8i>i>-369 ;  is  (cured  and  dismi^^scd, 
370;  on  IturrToyne's  pum  r  '  -  '    '"'.- 

Turner,  William,  gallantly  : 

routs  the  Indians  on  the  '-.j at 

river,  i.  398. 

Tuscany,  grand  duke  of,  refuses  to  have 
anythmg  to  do  with  the  United  States, 
V.  292. 

Tuscaroras,  Indians,  ravageiiof,  in  Cattv 
lina,  ii.  203,  204;  joined  to  the  Iro- 
quois,  making  thr  Six  Nations,  Xiy;. 

"Twelve  I'liileil  t "•olonicis,"  tlic,  iv.  2ii|, 
237 ;  Georgia  joins,  anil  lienoeforlli 
there  are  Thirteen  Dnit«>l  Cbkniicii 
244. 

"  Two-penny  Act,"  in  Vi  rpinia.  iii.  6S. 

Tyler,  Jotin,  in  the  Virginia  »t.itc  oon- 
veiitioii,  su(iports  the  fedural  o(iiu<tt>i 
tuliou,  vi.  432-435. 

Tvler,  in  Boston,  remarks  of,  to  Hot* 
'inBon(1770),  III.  877,878. 


Ucbecs,  Bouthem  Indiana,  ii    9A;  jnio 

other  tribes  in  a  inassaxTC,  214. 
Ulloa,  A.  De,  Ppanish  governor  of  Loak 

lano,  iii.  816-318. 
Unca.s,  sachem  of  the  Mohe<;an«,  i.  266 ; 

puis  Miantononioh  to  death,  295. 
Undei'liill,  John,  in  the  expedition  apUiMt 

the   Pe(|Uoils,   i.   266 ;    cionducta   war 

against  the  Indians  in  New  Nc 

land,  50(1. 
United  Colonies  of  America,  '"n-li  "...^•.t 

ures  towsnl  union  (1643) 

vi.  7;  concert  of  action  i  li 

attempt  at  conKolidution,  7,  ^. 

iam  Peim's  plan  of  union  (lti'.<.  . 
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74,75;  ri.  8;  Franklin's  plan  (1 754), 
ii.  386;  ri.  8;  Lord  llalifax'x  plan 
(1754),  ii.  411 ;  vi.  8,  9;  first  Ameri- 
can congrc^  (176(>)  to  tliis  end,  iii. 
113;  vi.  U;  first  continental  congre.«s 
(1774),  iv.  CI ;  vi.  lu ;  tiie  confedera- 
tion (1776)  imperfect,  vi.  10;  the 
convention  at  Boston  (1780),  11; 
measures  of  New  York  (1780),  11, 
12;  Hamilton's  efToit  in  tliis  line,  12; 
Tliumas  Paine's  idea,  12;  New  York 
and  New  England  eouventiou  at  Uart- 
ford  (1780),  13;  action  in  congress, 
13,  14;  tlie  confederation  adopted, 
14;  Washington's  views,  14-l(i; 
strong  letter  of,  etc.,  16-19;  Madi- 
don'a  able  report  on  the  subject  (1781 ), 
19,  20  ;  Barton's  views,  20;  report  of 
grand  committee  of  congress,  21 ; 
Ilamilton's  appeal  throupli  the  pres.s, 
21 ;  report  of  the  oommiltee  of  three, 
22 ;  cueieioQ  impossible,  23 ;  a  new 
oonstituiioti  the  remedy,  23.  Sec 
United  States  of  .Vmeriea, 

TxiTKO  States  or  AuenicA,  a  new  na- 
tion in  the  world,  t.  3,  8 ;  gloomy 
outlook  (1778),  7;  impossibility  of 
England's  conquering,  22,  23 ;  aid  re- 
ceived rriiiii  France,  180 ;  want  of 
general  government  felt  in,  199;  citi- 
zenship in,  200;  disposition  of  Euro- 
pean states  toward  (1775-1781),  22«  ; 
Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  226;  Russia, 

,  Sweden,  Denmark,  227,  228;  Swil- 
eriand,  Netherlands,  228  ;  Germany, 
BO ;  treaty  of,  with  Spain  and  France, 
444,215;  money  promised  to,  245; 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  246 ;  finally 
announced  by  Ixmis  XVI.,  248,  249; 
name  of,  not  in  favor,  297,  298 ;  <iHes. 
tion  as  to  boundaries  of  (1779),  322, 
325  ;  treaty  with  Spain  proposed,  326 ; 
views  of  Uussia,  312.  343  ;  tlic  Neth- 
erlands refuse  to  treat,  345 ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  armt.'d  neutrality  approved 
by,  358 ;  first  steps  toward  a  national 
bank,  445  ;  bank  ebartereij,  656,  557  ; 
deplorable  condition  of  the  treasury, 
561 ;  im|)ortune  for  a  French  loan 
through  Franklin,  572;  the  prospect 
before  the  notion,  580,  581. 

At  peace  with  England,  vi.  86 ;  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  37 ;  shipping  of, 
excluded  from  the  West  Indies,  48  ; 
a  national  spirit  roused,  4S  ;  news  ot 
peace  received,  68 ;  deljt  and  re 
sources  of,  79 ;  opportunity  and  duty 
of,  as  urged  by  Washington,  83-86 ; 
universal  love  of  union  in,  89;  intcr- 
citineiiship.  90 ;  vokkI  by  coiign'ss  to 
be  "  ouc  natioD,"  112,  1 13  ;  principles 


of  commercial  treaties,  US;  eosl  of 
the  war  for  iudei>endence,  119;  com- 
mittee of  statue,  1 23 ;  land  laws  of, 
as  settled  upon  (1 784-1 786),  135 ;  ex- 
cessive importotions,  injur)'  to  trade, 
remedies  proposed,  137,  138;  south- 
ern states  object  to  the  navigation  act, 
144  ;  efforts  of.  for  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  148-152  ;  treaty  with 
Russia,  162,  li'iS;  treaty  with  Moroc- 
co, 1 03 ;  obstacles  to  imion  through 
religious  and  other  diflfcrences,  164, 
etc. ;  religious  freedom  in  the  new 
nation,  158;  anxiety  and  hope  from 
the  federal  convention,  202 ;  anxiety 
of  the  country  as  to  the  new  consti- 
tution, 276 ;  individuality  of  Ameri- 
cans as  a  people,  442;  value  of  the 
mother  tongue.  442;  a  continental 
republic, 44 7  ;  o  federal  re|>ublic,  with 
complete  powers  of  govenmicnt,  448 ; 
powers  of  the  states  by  rigtit,  448 ; 
who  are  "the  people  "  of  the  United 
States?  449;  their  power,  450;  ne- 
cessity of  revolution  provided  against, 
400 ;  extending  ii'.fluence  of  the  re- 
public, and  philotHjphy  of  the  people, 
450,  451;  the  nation  enters  on  its 
career  under  happy  auspices,  474. 

Cnited  Provinces,  the,  v.  131.  See  Hol- 
land. 

Ursuline  convent  at  Quebec,  il.  140. 

I'sher,  John,  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  ii.  66. 

I'trecht,  peace  of,  and  results,  ii.  206- 
211. 


Vaca.    Sec  Dc  Vnca. 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  winter  at 
(1777.  1778;,  v.  2(10,  etc.;  sufferings 
of  the  troops,  212-214  ;  alliance  with 
France  celebiatcd  at,  260. 

Von  Berckel,  envoy  from  the  Dutch  re- 
public (1783),  vi!  104. 

Van  Ren.>i9eltter,  K.,  buys  domain  about 
Albany,  New  York,  i.  498. 

Van  Twiller,  governor  of  New  Netber- 
land,  i.  60o,'  601. 

Van  Wart,  I?aac,  onu  of  Andri's  cap- 
tors, T.  433,  434  ;  annuity  voted  to, 
by  congress,  438. 

Vane,  Sir  Ucnry,  in  Massachusetts,  i. 
258;  governor  of  Massachusetts,  2150; 
plead>  for  toleration,  261  ;  returns  to 
England,  262 ;  kindness  of.  toward 
Roger  Williams  and  Ilbode  Island, 
298 ;  n>presents  the  principles  of  the 
independents,  S31 ;  trial  of,  lost  days, 
and  death,  34&-S50. 
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Vaudreiiil,  succeeds  Du  Qucsne  in  Cou- 
adn,  ii.  420  ;  gives  up  Quebec,  612  ; 
suri'cnderx  Montreal  ( 1 760),  D23. 

Vaughan,  Robert,  on  Kent  Island,  Mary- 
laud,  i.  161 ;  obtains,  for  the  legisla- 
ture ut  Maryland,  t«o  branches,  109. 

Vau^han,  William,  at  Loulsburg,  ii.  307  ; 
storms  and  takes  Kort  Clinton  on  the 
IIud:!on,  burns  Kingston,  eta,  v.  1S6. 

Venango,  near  Fort  I'itt,  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  in  Pontiae's  war,  iii.  4S. 

Vergennes,  Count  dc,  opinion  of,  as  to 
cession  of  Canada  to  En;land (1 763), 
ii.  561,  .'i65 ;  foreign  minister  under 
Louis  XV'I.,  iv.  40:  character  of,  4o, 
41  ;  views  of,  97,  U8;  views  sent  to. 
by  tJamier,  in  London,  lo»  ;  forccast- 
ingsof,  11)0;  admires  Virginia's  state 
paper,  203  ;  on  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  260;  on  King  George's  procla- 
mation (1775),  271;  views  of,  as  to 
English  alTiiirs,  '280  ;  on  the  course  of 
the  Knglish  government,  283,  284 ; 
presentiments  of,  359,  850 ;  in  favor 
of  aiding  the  Ainericatis,  36.") ;  "con- 
siderations," laid  before  LouH  XVI,, 
864-866  ;  advice  to  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, V.  16,  17  ;  paper  of,  on  the  oour.se 
for  France  to  pursue  toward  tlie 
United  States,  18-20;  on  Wash!  tig- 
ton's  retreat  tiirough  New  Jersey,  94  ; 
interview  with  Franklin,  127;  meets 
the  American  commissioners,  128  ; 
policy  of,  toward  England,  132-134; 
insists  on  Spain  deciding  to  join  or 
not  to  join,  139  ;  arranges  treaty  be- 
tween l-'ranoc  and  the  United  States 
244,  245  ;  on  subduitti  the  Ameri- 
can.s,  281 ;  active  interest  of,  in  Ameri- 
can affairs,  320-326  ;  sends  an  agent 
to  Ireland,  311  ;  suggest.^  a  league  of 
neutral  nations,  316  ;  letter  of,  to  Qe- 
rard,  440,  441  ;  intercourse  of,  with 
Oswald  and  Gronville,  6S7-540 ;  de- 
clines (ircnville's  pro|>osnl,  512  ;  views 
of,  on  Oswald's  commission,  551,  552 ; 
gclicmes  and  wishes  of,  as  to  the  prog- 
IV8S  of  the  United  Slates,  562,  563  ; 
opens  direct  negoliatio\i8  with  Shel- 
burue,  565  ;  letter  of,  to  the  French 
envoy  at  I'hiladelphi  i,  572,  578 ;  mod- 
erallon  of,  in  making  peace,  vi.  S6. 

Vcrinonl,  the  territory  iu  dispute  (17''0), 
ii.  361 ;  propo.'al  to  annex  to  New 
York,  iii.  55  ;  unju.«lly  treated,  87  ; 
disturbance  in,  and  result,  iv.  142, 143; 
refuses  jurisdiction  of  N'ew  York  and 
declare*  independence  (1777),  v.  157; 
convention  meets  and  frames  consti- 
tution, adopt*  laws,  etc..  161,  162; 
•ska  for  admission  into  the  union  as 


a  free  state  (1781),  not  allowed.  408; 
special  provision  for  admission  of,  into 
the  tmion  (1787),  vi.  8'/4. 

Vernon,  Edward,  adiuiiKl,  eapluitr*  Por- 
to Hello  and  Fort  '  J'f. 
296;  attack  of,  on  '  -  "■  . 
ill  success  of,  and  lo^^,  — .  -<';. 

Verplauck's  Point,  New  York,  snr 
dered  to  the  Uiitish,  v.  329. 

Vincennes,  a  Canadian  bero,  u.  236; 
death  of,  236. 

Vincennes,  the  oldest  village  in  IndUJ 
ana,  ii.   186;  post  at,   225;  incrmstJ 
of  (1709),  iii.  319;  how  tr. 
people    of,    join    the    Uiii 
(1778),  V.  311,  312;  fort  ..i,  .. 
lliunilton,  312;  retaken  by  Clark  and 
the  backwood.stnen,  313,  814. 

Virginia,  the  name  given  by  Qui-en  Eliza- 
beth, i.  69 ;  first  colony  of,  k!t ;  first 
charier  of.  85,  80 ;  King  James's  in-j 
teres!  in,  86  ;  pnivisioii.s  of  the  clia 
ter,  80,  87;  eolonisl"  arrive  in,  88j| 
second  colony  of,  90;  failure  of  tlM 
colony,  91 ;  first  colony's  siilTeringa^'^ 
91,    92;    ilissensions    in,    92;    John 
Smith's   administration,  92-96 ;    sec- 
ond charter,  99;  adventurers  under. 
99;  provisions  of  charter,   1^0 ;  sod 
slate  of  aff.itrs  in.  lint,  101  ;  rrstorvj 
tion  of  the  colony,  101,  102  ;  martii 
law  in,   102,    103;    treatment  ot  th 
Indians,   104 ;    SpanianJx    jcalttus  i*f^ 
KM;  the  third  chnrler,  it-  in.i.ortan 
provision!<,  104,  lo5  ;  Miii 
colony,    105;    Dale's   ad: 
107;  tenure  of  lands  in.  ImT  ;  .Vi;; 
iu  ch,irge  of,  109,  1  ]0;  Yennllev  gt)T«j 
emor,  108,    110-113;   Sir  E.  Sandy 
treasurer,   Ferrar  counsel,   II],   1I3J 
einiiiration  of  unmarrietl  women  to^^ 
115,  116. 

First  colonial  B.«Remhly,  acts  of,  L  _ 
112,  113  ;  ordinance  securing  the  Uh 
ertiesof  Virginia,  117;  Wyatt  tirina| 
free    conslitiilion,     llfi;  ill 

servitude  in,  125;  negr^i 
126;  Wvatt's  adii:'-'- 
127;  Cfitlon  pinnic-.! 
t«mple<l,  etc.,  126  ;  i 
in,  1 27 ;  troubles  of,  with  the  tT«J 
men,  whites  massacred,  127.  128; 
war  for  extenninalion,  128,  129. 

King  James  and  the  Loiulon  Com- 
pany, i.  129,  130;  lh<'0nl.-     '       ip  ( 
the  charier  ii'fused,  13 1  ;  ■ 
ers  sent  to  Virginia.  131.1  f  | 

the  peojilc.  132  ;  the  as-' 
of  legislation,  1 1)2,  133  ;   | 
celled,    133;    Wyatt    poviruor,    ll.a, 
184;   Charles  I.  and  Virginia,  lUf 
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YeardleT  governor,  1S6;  Harvey  suc- 
ceeds, ISti,  137;  ihe  Puntaii!)  invited 
to  Virginia,  136  ;  Uarvcj  impeached, 
Bustaiiied  by  privy  council,  138,  13a  ; 
Wyatt  governor,  13H  ;  Berlseley's  ad- 
ministration, l:<9,  HU;  course  of  the 
legt?lature,  1-tO,  141  ;  second  maKW- 
crt  by  Indiiins,  142;  prosperity  and 
loyalty  of,  1 13. 

The  Long  Parliament  asserts  its  su- 
premacy in,  i.  143 ;  change  in  Eng- 
land's conimcrdal  policy,  144-140 ; 
Virginiii  yields  to  pressuio,  etc.,  14(i, 
147;  cuursH;  pursued  by  I'lumnell  to- 
ward, MS;  the  assembly  claims  its 
rights,  14S,  149;  lierkcley  again 
elected,  loll;  inhabitants  of,  inn, 
151  ;  religions  lib.'rty  lor  all  C!tcc[it 
Quaken>,  101;  climate  and  native  at- 
tractions of,  161  :  mode  of  living, 
bospitalily,  clc,  152,  153. 

The  colony  l>adly  used  by  Charles 
n.,  i.  3C."p,  452;  people  of,  elections, 
■ristocraiy,  democracy,  etc.,  442,  443  ; 
servants  in,  443;  negro  slaves,  414 ; 
two  parlies  in,  445  ;  royalist  assembly 
in,  446;  navigation  ads  oppressive, 
446,447;  |K?rsccutions  in,  448;  reve- 
mieof,  449  ;  salaries,  taxation  in,  441; 
assembly's  action,  suffrage  in,  451  ; 
means  of  education.  451 ;  Virginia 
given  away  by  Charles  U.,  452,  453; 
agents  sent  to  prot<?st  against  this, 
453 ;  the  king  orders  a  charter,  but 
recalls  the  order,  454;  the  colony  in 
1674, 456  ;  reform  movements  in,  466, 
467;  contests  with  the  Indians,  457, 
458 ;  Herlteley's  course,  consef|uenee.s, 
468 ;  the  new  as-;eiiibly  nnd  its  acts, 
460,461  ;  Dacon's  rebellion,  4111-404  ; 
Jamestown  burned,  46ft  ;  rebels  and 
others  from  abroad  sent  to  Virginia, 
471,  472;  despotic  measures  resisted, 
473,  474  ;  movements  for  union  with 
New  England  colonics,  474. 

Form  of  goTcrnment,  burgesses, 
etc.  (1689),  ii.  17;  the  church  and 
people,  18-20;  disfraucliises  negroes, 
mulnttues,  and  Indians,  256,  257  ;  op- 
poses the  slave-trade,  279,  280  ;  inde- 
pendent spirit  of,  341  ;  condition  of 
(1764),  393,  394;  slavery  in,  394; 
supplies  troops  for  Forbes's  cxpcfli- 
tion,  493 ;  opposes  the  slave-trade, 
649;  address  of,  to  the  king,  iii.  92  ; 
memorial  to  the_  lords,  93 ;  remon- 
Btranee  to  the  commons,  93  ;  refolve 
of,  as  to  the  stamp-act,  llii;  debate 
on  Patiick  Henry's  resolutions.  Ill, 
112;  "rang  the  alarum  bell  "  (1766), 
112;    the  oitsembly  duI  allowed  to 


meet,  120 ;  rotes  a  statue  to  King 
George,  213  ;  opposes  the  slave-trade, 
248;  the  assembly  approves  of  course 
ol  Massachusetts,  285;  urges  on  the 
other  colonics  to  hold  liberty  timi, 
286,  286  ;  claim  of,  to  the  Wcs'l,  32l> ; 
opposes  Stuart  and  the  Cherokee  line, 
S20, 321  ;  western  bounilary  ijuestioa, 
S22 ;  resolves  of.  and  circular,  3<7, 
348  ;  the  governor  dissolves  the  house, 
348 ;  non-importation  coveu:int  in, 
848-350 ;  the  wcstcni  boundary  of, 
392  ;  Lord  Dunmorc  governor,  89B ; 
protests  against  the  slave-trade,  409, 
410;  the  king  orders  continuance  of 
the  trade,  410;  address  of,  to  the 
king,  411;  proposes  intercolonial 
committees,  436,  437 ;  effect  of  the 
proposition,  437. 

ijpivit  of  the  bouse  cf  burgesses 
(1774),  iv.  16, 17;  day  of  fasting  and 
pmycr  appointed,  17:  the  house  di.s- 
solvcd,  meets  directly  after,  17;  con- 
vention culled,  18  ;  bacUwooiismen  of, 
help  lioston,  29,  30;  convention  of, 
84  ;  denounces  slavery,  34  ;  decision 
reached,  36,  36 ;  opposes  the  Qncbco 
act,  82 ;  Lord  Duiuuoru  governor, 
82  ;  disobeys  the  act,  83  ;  the  people 
in  West  Virginia  assert  American 
rights,  8S,  89;  Presbyteiian  resolve 
in  council,  100,  101  ;  the  assembly 
prorogued,  108;  spirit  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, 131 ;  conservative  character  of, 
dislikes  prospect  of  war,  144  ;  second 
convention  and  its  acta,  144 ;  P. 
Heniy  proposes  measures  of  defence, 
144,  148;  is  opposed  by  Bland,  Har- 
rison, and  others,  145;  measures 
adopted,  145  ;  the  people  threaten  to 
rise  against  Dunmorc,  146;  moderat- 
ing counsels  prevail,  147;  rising  in, 
Dunmorc's  course,  179,  180;  conven- 
tion in  Richmond,  clear  and  judicious 
course,  254  ;  money  voted,  255 ;  war 
is  begun  by  Dunmore,  317  ;  effect  of 
burning  Norfolk,  821 ;  moves  to  open 
the  ports  of  the  colonies  for  free 
traile,  321  ;  house  of  burgesses  me?t« 
and  dissolves,  412;  cimstituent  con- 
vention (May.  1776),  412;  the  people 
unanimous,  413 ;  instructions  to  dele- 
gales,  414;  E.  Pendleton  president, 
414  ;  resolutions  on  independence  and 
confederation,  415;  declaration  of 
rights,  -yO;  quoted,  417-119;  form 
of  government  adopted,  426;  gover- 
nor, privy  council,  general  assembly 
in  two  branches,  427;  Patrick  Henry 
elected  govenior,  428. 

Declaration  of    iodepcodcnce    re- 
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ceived  (1776),  v.  8;  the  claim  on  the 
north-wotitern  territory,  14  ;  discsttib- 
lislioa  the  church,  \'2'i  ;  prosperity  of, 
827 ;  raid  into,  under  Matthew,  H27, 
328 ;  action  of  the  lejrislaturc  on  con- 
fisi'Htiou,  poll  tax,  constitution  of 
govermneni,  etc.  (177U),  328,  321*: 
forbiiU  the  alave-trade,  329 ;  gener- 
oufi  help  of,  for  Carolina,  31^3,  3^  ; 
antagouii<ai  toward  New  England, 
•li)7 ;  permits  emancipation,  not  aboli- 
tion, 4 lit;  receives  help  from  France, 
441  ;  asserts  state  sovereignly,  441, 
442 ;  patriotic  offers  for  the  union, 
403.  454 ;  repeals  grant  of  impost, 
vi.  68  ;  elTect  of  Wosliington's  letter 
<1783),  90,  B« ;  views  of  ('l7«4).  111; 
disestablishes  the  church,  ISS  ;  course 
of,  on  the  paper-money  question,  173- 
176;  hesitates  as  to  giving  congress 
power  over  trade,  1S4,  185;  eominis- 
eioncrs  of,  to  convention  at  Annapo- 
lis, Maryland,  18o:  unanimous  artion 
of  the  assembly,  107,  198;  Virginia 
statesmen  aj!;uin.st  slavery,  262 ;  nc- 
ccpta  the  ordinance  for  western  lands, 
with  exclusion  of  slovery,  2U0,  261 ; 
the  rights  of  free  negroes  in,  291  ; 
the  legislature  discusses  and  acts  on 
the  new  constitution,  377-379;  views 
as  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  rights, 
423  :  jitatc  convention  on  the  federal 
constitution  meets,  426;  lunj.'  and 
caniest  <lebates,  strong  men  on  both 
aides,  426-434 ;  the  convention  re- 
fuses conditional  ratification,  430 ; 
the  constitution  ratified,  436 ;  the  op- 
position acfpiiesces,  430,  437;  the 
legislature  calls  for  a  second  federal 
convention,  465. 

Voltaire,  and  Frcilcric  of  Prussia,  ii, 
478,  ■»7U;  predicts  revolution,  iii.  76; 
letter  of,  to  D'Alembcrt,  221);  on 
representative  povernraont,  iv.  869 ; 
frienilship  of,  for  America,  v.  247 ; 
renilers  homage  to  Lafayette,  24  7 ; 
scene  in  the  French  Academy  with 
Franklin,  250. 

Vries,  De.     Sec  De  Vries. 


W. 

Wabash  river,  expedition  to,  y.  S'O. 

Waddel, in  command  against  the  "regu- 
lators" in  Carolina,  iii.  400,  401. 

Wadsworth,  James,  of  Connecticut,  in 
congress,  vi.  1 13 ;  in  the  state  conven- 
tion, opposes  the  new  constitution, 
894,  895 ;  result,  390. 


Wadsworth,  Captain  Joseph,  and  tba 
charter  of  Connecticut,  i.  588. 

Wainwright,  8imoD, of  iJaverhill,  Ma.s8a- 
chusetts,  killed  by  the  Indians,  iL 
197. 

VValcott,  of  liie  British  army,  t.  145 ;  on 
treiiting  with  congress,  146. 

Walilt'i'k,  princ«  of,  offers  England  six 
hundtx-d  mercenaries,  ir.  350. 

Waldenses,  in  New  Nethcrland,  i.    .M2. 

Waldrun,  It.,  murdered  by  the  Indiaoj, 
ii.  178,  17». 

Walker,  Henderfoi^  governor  of  Xorlh 
Carolina,  li.  14. 

Walker,  Sir  II.,  ii.  200 ;  fleet  of,  irrccked 
in  the  8t.  Lawrence,  202. 

Walpole,  Horatio,  auditor -general,  ii. 
23«,  243 ;  receives  money  illegally, 
250 ;  advises  coercion  of  the  colonies, 
847 ;  on  Townshend's  instructions, 
370. 

W^nlpole,  Sir  Robert,  prime  minister  of 
England  (1715),  ii.  213,214;  charac- 
ter of,  240,  241 ;  on  taxing  the  colo- 
nies, 251  ;  opposes  war  against  Spain, 
298,  294;  resigns,  205;  views  on 
stamp-act  and  revenue,  iii.  58,  70. 

Walton,  Ueorge,  delegate  to  congress 
(1776),  iv.  391. 

Wanton,  guvernor  of  Hhode  Island,  cslU 
an  assembly,  iv.  171. 

Ward,  Artemas,  n|i]ioinied  general,  iv. 
121 ;  at  Cambridge,  173  ;  in  commaud 
around  Boston,  200;  fears  a  general 
action,  219;  sends  Stark  to  Fitscoirs 
help,  220,  221 ;  dilatory,  223 ;  general 
orders  after  the  Imttle  of  Bunker  liill, 
281 ;  elected  by  congress  major-gen- 
eral, 2S2 ;  with  the  centre  of  the  army, 
240;  ill  command  of  a  division  at 
Cambridge,  247. 

Wanl,  Nttlhiiiiiel,  furnishes  "  model '' 
for  code  of  laws  in  Uassaclmsctta,  i. 
282. 

Warner,  Scth,  takes  Crown  Point,  iv. 
183;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Hoys. ,202 ;  attack  of,  on  the 
British,  206;  at  IIubbardiOD,  v.  162; 
retreats,  162,  163;  in  the  battle  at 
Bennington,  Vermont,  172. 

Warren,  James,  .<>]icakcr  of  the  >fa»8a- 
ehusetts  legislature,  iv.  242;  Wash- 
ington's appeal  to,  v.  318. 

Warren,  Joseph,  "  freedom  and  equali- 
ty," the  new  war  cry  of,  iii.  207 ;  in 
the  Mns^achusetts  assemhh,  217;  let- 
ter on  Beniard,  &78 ;  on  coniniittcc 
with  Sanuicl  Adams,  prepiirrs  n  state- 
ment of  grievance-',  421 ;  spirit  of,  iv. 
28 ;  on  county  congress,  02 ;  fearless, 
60;  hopeful  words  of,  9U;  opioksoa 
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of,  122;  oration  of,  at  comtnemora- 
tion  of  the  Boston  massacre,  K)3, 
134  ;  at  the  British  retreat  from  Con- 
cord, 18fl,  108;  deprecates  war,  184; 
noble  spirit  of,  iW ;  letter  to  Samuel 
Adams,  -i03 ;  falls  at  Bunker  Hill, 
230  ;  character  of,  230,  281. 

Warren,  Sir  Pclcr,  admiral,  in  the  expe- 
dition ii^ain.-t  Louisburg,  ii.  31)8,  SoV. 

Waaliin;;ton,  George,  early  life  and 
training,  il.  312,  313;  envoy  to  the 
French  on  the  Ohio,  378,  379 ;  reaches 
Fort  IjC  Bo;uf,  380 ;  toilsome  return, 
380,  381 ;  liejtcnant-colonel,  for  act- 
ive sei-vice  against  the  French,  381 ; 
fight  with  the  French  under  Junion- 
ville,  3S4,  88:> ;  at  Great  Meadonrs, 
capitulates,  885 ;  gives  up  service 
through  disgust  at  Braddock's  course, 
412;  one  of  Braddock's  aids,  42i>; 
share  in  the  battle  at  Braildock'a  de- 
feat, 423,  424;  sj'mpathv  and  self- 
sacrifice,  444,  445 ;  praised,  but  neg- 
lected, 4r<l;  in  the  expedition  under 
Forbes  (1753),  4!i3;  coiumunds  the 
advance  party,  494,  495;  enters  Fort 
Duquesne,  495  ;  honor  and  praise  be- 
stowed on,  elected  a  burgess,  497 ; 
marriage  of,  497  ;  at  Mount  Vernon, 
497 ;  opinion  of,  as  to  the  stamp-act, 
iii.  Mt) ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  stamp- 
act,  213;  views  of  (1763),  283;  at 
Mount  Vernon,  sentiments  and  course 
of,  844  ;  plan  of,  for  non  importation, 
848 ;  on  the  Ohio,  393. 

Spirit  and  course  of  (1774),  iv.  17, 
18;  subscription  for  help,  president 
of  Fairfax  county  convention,  29 ; 
opinions  of,  34,  36,  143;  in  congress, 
64 ;  letter  to  British  officer,  72 ; 
Patrick  Henry's  opinion  of,  78  ;  delo- 
gaie  to  the  second  congres?,  19J; 
opinions  of,  r.'9;  clect«i  commander- 
in-chief  by  congress,  iv.  20.^  ;  charac- 
ter of,  training,  noble  qualities,  etc., 
205-210;  knowing  the  difficulties  be- 
fore him,  accepts,  211;  pledge  to  con- 
gress, 211,  212;  letter  to  his  wife, 
212,  235  ;  leaves  Philadelphia  for  the 
army,  236;  letter  to  his  brother, 
288  ;  reception  of,  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  236,  237 ;  takes  com- 
mand of  the  army,  239;  begins  with 
reforms,  240 ;  report  of,  to  congress, 
243 ;  trying  duties,  247  ;  remonstrates 
with  Gage,  249 ;  vexations  encoun- 
tered, 250;  in.iists  upon  an  exami- 
nation li  to  'h^  state  of  the  army, 
262 ;  committee  oi  congress  vUit  him 
and  devise  plan  of  relief,  262 ;  sends 
two  battalions  overlimd  to  Canada 


under  Benedict  Arnold,  297,  298; 
asks  the  Canadians  to  join  the  Ameri- 
cans, 298 ;  in  favor  of  declaring  inde- 
pendence, 316;  on  the  destruction  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  821 ;  difficulties 
and  troubles  with  army  matters,  .'i21, 
322;  enlists  free  negroes,  822,  328; 
lack  of  money,  arms,  etc.,  323 ;  letter 
reproving  congress  as  to  attack  on 
Boston,  3'.i3,  324  ;  fortifies  Dorches- 
ter Heights  and  Nook  Hill,  826,  R27, 
829  ;  drives  the  British  out  of  Boston, 
328,  330;  thanks  leeeived  from  con- 
gress and  people  of  Boston,  330,  331 ; 
sends  troops  to  New  York,  830 ;  goes 
to  New  York,  376;  how  served  by 
congre.«s,  377;  views  as  to  the  con- 
test with  England,  419. 

Badly  oil' for  troops  (.June,  1776),  iv. 
480;  deadly  plot  against,  in  Sew 
York,  430,  431 ;  letter  to  congress  on 
the  condition  of  the  army,  436,  437; 
letter  on  Howe's  arrival  at  Sandy 
Hook,  441  ;  on  the  riot  in  New  York 
city,  V.  4,  6 ;  refuses  letters  which  are 
not  properly  addressed,  7,  8;  views 
of,  8 ;  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull, 
25;  pain  at  the  loss  of  troops,  82; 
inspects  the  works,  34 ;  resolves  to 
cross  the  river  to  New  York,  33 ;  se- 
crecy and  success  of  the  movement, 
36-38 ;  urges  enlistments  for  the  war, 
39,  40;  letter  to  congress,  42;  activi- 
ty in  retreat  from  New  York,  44-47 ; 
pleads  for  an  array,  Bl  ;  unheeded  by 
congress,  52 ;  on  Harlem  Heights  and 
vicinity,  65,  66;  deplores  the  inac- 
tivity and  wilfulness  of  congress.  68, 
69;  begins  to  evacuate  New  York 
Island,  09,  70 ;  sends  corps  to  White 
Plains,  70;  holds  council  of  war,  70; 
advises  giving  up  Fort  Washington, 
75 ;  examines  the  Highlands  on  the 
Hudson,  76 ;  grieves  over  the  loss  of 
Fort  Wo-xhington  and  vicinity,  80 ; 
troubles  and  trialsof,81,  82;  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  82 ;  orders  of,  to  C. 
Lee  disobeyed,  81-84  ;  at  Bnmswick, 
83  ;  at  Princeton,  M  ;  prevents  the 
British  from  crossing  the  Delaware, 
85 :  is  the  main  hope  of  the  United 
States,  87. 

Plans  attack  on  the  enemy  (Decem- 
ber, 1776),  V.  90;  urges  congress  to 
raise  troops,  91,  92  ;  crosses  the  Dela- 
ware, 97 ;  success  of,  at  Titrnton,  98, 
99  ;  is  authorized  to  raise  troops,  100, 
101 ;  extraordinary  powers  granted  to, 
101 ;  pleilges  his  fortune,  102  ;  at  Ab- 
sanpink,  103,  104  ;  retreats  at  night 
to  Princeton,  105,  106 ;  plaujs  tu  tako 
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Brunswick,  Ki7  ;  headquarters  at  Mor- 
ristown,  1118  ;  proclamation  of,  109  ; 
carillcti  at  in  congress,  110;  highly 
esteemed  bv  R.  Morris  and  others,  1(19, 
110;  ninubcr  of  troops  in  New  Jersey, 
148;  recommends  drafting.  148,  HV; 
watches  the  eneiuy,  Katiian  policy  f  iic- 
oessful,  1&3,  151;  Konds  Arnold  and 
Lincoln  to  >-chiiyler's  help,  16fi;  let- 
ter* to  New  Engiand  officers,  166 ;  oa 
Burgoync's  advance,  167 ;  rouses  Mas- 
sachusetts troop."!,  173;  strives  for  a 
national  army,  174  ;  marches  to  W'il- 
mington,  Delaware,  175,17rj;  positions 
taken,  176  ;  battle  of  the  Brandywine, 
177-179;  at  Chester,  report  to  con- 
gress, 17'.';  niiivemeni  blamed  by  John 
Adams,  Ihii,  181 ;  sends  for  Morgan's 
corps,  181;  Gates  does  not  respond, 
197 ;  i)ropose«  to  move  on  German- 
town,  193;  cause  of  failure  at  Gcr- 
m:uilown,  1H4,  19.5;  gcU  news  of 
Bur.'oync's  surrender,  195;  jealousy 
of  congress  toward,  197;  refuses  the 
"  mod  enterprise  "of  attuckiu<;  Phila- 
delphia, 209;  at  ^\^utcmor.<h,  209; 
nuiiil>er  of  troops,  210;  disapproves 
Conway's  promolion,  210;  inter>'icw 
Willi  Conway,  21 1 ;  abused  by  ISced, 
Lovell,  etc.,  211  ;  pities  the  troops  in 
winter  qunriers  (1777,  1773),  213; 
blames  Milfliu,  21S;  makes  entreaties 
for  the  soldiers,  214  ;  letter  to  Gordon, 
216;  dignified  course  of,  216,  217; 
letter  from  Conway,  216,  217;  plan 
of,  for  drafting  tnwips,  218,  219;  dis- 
approves new  staff  regulations,  219, 
220;  differs  with  congress,  '.'20,  221  ; 
letter  of,  on  a  standing  armv(1778), 
221. 

Opinion  of,  on  propositions  of  the 
British  commissioners,  v,  255,  256; 
attacks  Clinton  on  retreat  through 
New  Jersey,  274-277 ;  gains  a  vlctoiy 
at  Monmouth,  276-278;  at  Wliite 
Plains,  286 ;  the  hand  of  Providence 
recognized,  286,  287 ;  on  the  state- 
rights  dllfieulty,  etc.,  29S ;  in  Phila- 
delphia (1779),317;  letters  on  eflicienl 
government,  SIS,  319  ;  interview  with 
Gerard,  819.  820;  on  enlisting  slaves 
in  the  South,  370;  at  Morristown,  423 ; 
in(«ts  committee  of  congress,  424. 
42B ;  has  a  meeting  with  the  Frimch 
officers,  4.S2  ;  appeals  to  Reed,  44.1 ; 
letter  to  J.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  on  in- 
elHcienc\  of  oonpri^i^s,  444  ;  letter  to 
George  Ma..«in  on  distit.S3  and  rem- 
edy, 449,  450;  ajipcilx  to  Prance 
for  help,  452;  to  R.  U.  Livingston, 
4S3;   begs  that  congress  have  coer- 


cive powers,  4G5-4S7  ;  in  full  control 
at  lost,  477  ;  letter  commending  G<?o. 
era.1  Greene,  478;  orders  Steuben  to 
aiil  Grt'ene,  49.5  ;  plans  Virginia  cam. 
paign.  .MIA,  5<)e;  amnges  with  the 
French  officers,  508, 509 ;  begs  troops 
of  New  England,  509  ;  at  Mount  V.t» 
non,  517;  has  conference  with  Da 
Grassc,  518;  receives  tl i'mI.--  ..f  ooii. 
grcsa,  523;  demamls  1  ..'iS; 

makes  request  to  Can  ,   re~ 

ply  of,  to  XicoU's  letter,  oos,  on  ilj« 
sufferings  of  the  army.  561 ;  ap|<e*i 
to  Virginia  statesmen  for  efficient 
govermnenf ,  vi.  16,  17;  id  rice  to 
Custis  and  to  Jones,  18,  19;  opinions 
of,  on  the  crieis,  66 ;  appeal-  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  70;  n'ply  t*) 
anonymous  address,  71 ;  meets  uliicers 
of  the  army,  73 ;  result  of  his  iclion, 
76;  letU'r'to  Hamilton,  76,  77;  ad- 
dress of,  to  his  oountrytnen,  legacy  to 
the  people,  eneigy  of  patriotism,  88- 
86 ;  letter,  how  received  in  the  states, 
90-97;  takes  a  northern  tour,  101. 
102  ;  statue  voted  to,  by  congiv-s,  102 ; 
adviser  to  congress  at  Princeton,  Sew 
Jersey,  102,  103;  address  of,  M  lb« 
army,  106;  parts  with  the  officers, 
106;  journey  through  New  Jer*ey, 
107  ;  through  Philadelphia,  lo"  ;  re- 
signs hi*  commission,  108  ;  returns 
to  Mount  Vernon,  109;  on  comrocive 
with  the  West,  114;  honors  decrvcd 
to,  by  Viririnia,  114;  pleads  for  a 
national  constitution  in  letter  to  Har- 
rison, 116  ;  tour  of,  in  the  West,  125; 
report  to  Governor  Harrison,  126; 
negotiates  between  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, 127,  128;  western  policy  of, 
130,  131 :  inflexible  agniusl  breach  of 
public  faith,  174  ;  in  private  life,  177; 
invited  to  visit  France,  177,  178; 
home  of,  lands,  negroes,  etc.,  178, 
180;  hatred  of,  for  war,  181 ;  ciijoios 
mcKleration  on  Lafayette  at  Ijee'nning 
of  French  revolution,  182  ;  meeting  of 
commissioners  at  his  house,  182,  18.1; 
on  the  importance  of  the  union  lo  t)i« 
republic,  184. 

Is  chosen  delegate  to  the  fedcra] 
convention,  vi.  198 ;  makes  prepant- 
tion  for,  203;  goes  to  Philadclpliia, 
208 ;  chosen  president  of  the  coiivon- 
tion,  211 ;  influence  of,  in  the  conven- 
tion, 276;  praises  colony  in  tibia, 
290 ;  proposes  amendment  to  the  eon- 
rtitution,  366 ;  meditations  on  th« 
result,  367;  efforts  of,  in  Vinnnia  in 
favor  of  the  constitution,  S75,  3(78; 
wins  over  lUudulph,  377  ;  hope  and 
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trust  of,  879;  letters  to  Stuart  and 
Carter,  S79,  380 ;  letter  as  to  a  Bcoond 
federal  eonvcntion,  401 ;  intluenue  of, 
and  advice,  410,  411  ;  letter  to  La- 
fayette, 414;  views  of,  as  to  foreign 
affairti,  424 ;  vast  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence of,  in  favor  of  the  con!<titu- 
tiou,  437;  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent of  tlie  I'nited  Statu.-",  4CS ;  sees 
danger  to  the  union  from  the  South, 
4)>|l ;  resolutiou  of,  on  leaving  Mount 
Vernon,  46U ;  receplinu  of,  on  the 
wny  to  Nevf  Vork,  at  .VIeiaiidria,  Hal- 
limorc,  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  470; 
inauguration  uf,  u.^  presiident,  471  ; 
address  to  the  two  house:<  of  congress, 
471  :  prayers  in  St.  Paul's  churili. 
New  York,  472  ;  description  of,  by  the 
French  minister,  472 ;  addre3t«8  of 
the  seiuitc  and  representatives  in  re- 
ply to  Washington's  inaugural  ad- 
dress, 472. 

Washington,  Captain  William,  at  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  v.  98  ;  colonel  of 
ruirinient  under  Morgan  in  Carolina, 
477 1  routs  a  boijy  of  tories,  4S0; 
bravery  of,  at  the  Cowpens,  482,  48.'} ; 
at  battle  of  Guilford  Court-liousc, 
492,  49.3;  at  Hnbkirk's  Hill,  499; 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  £utaw 
SprioBS.  803. 

Washington,  citv  of,  action  on  selecting 
site  for,  vi.  97',  08. 

Watauga,  republic  of.  iii.  403,  467  ;  help 
of,  against  the  Indi.ans,  iv.  86;  Shel- 
by and  p.irly  in,  86,  87 ;  great  Tic- 
torv  of,  87 ;  pledges  help  for  the 
union  of  the  states,  414. 

Walerbury,  of  Connecticut,  on  Lake 
Chiimplaln,  v.  59,  61. 

Watson,  (Jeorge,  a  mandamus  coimcillor, 
resigns,  iv.  r>\>. 

Wannoiilh,  George,  voyage  and  explora- 
tions of,  among  the  St.  George  Isl- 
ands on  the  const  of  Maine,  !.  81,  82. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  ii.  493 ;  in  Canada,  iv. 
880;  at  Tieonderoga,  v.  84;  meets 
Hessian  yagers,  18(1;  attacked  by  the 
British,  180;  with  Washington,  181; 
at  Gennantown,  193,  194  ;  disparages 
Washington,  211  ;  good  cnndiiet  of, 
at  Monmouth,  27rt,  277  ;  brilliant  ex- 
ploit at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson, 
331 ;  makes  junction  with  I.afuyctte, 
609;  rash  movement  and  result,  512; 
Koes  to  the  South,  under  General 
Greene,  525 ;  excellent  service  there, 
655,  556. 

Weas,  Indians.     See  Piankeshaws. 

Webb,  General,  at  Kort  Edward  (1767), 
cowardly  conduct  of,  ii.  466. 


Webb,  of  Connecticut,  colonel,  at  White 
Plains,  V.  74;  at  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, 96. 

Webster,  N'oah,  tract  of,  on  American 
policy  (1784),  vi.  i  36, 137. 

Webster,  Pelntiah,  on  union,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  vi 
66. 

Wedderbum,  Lord  Loughborough,  self- 
ish, unscrupulous,  unrelenting,  iii. 
IM,  21U,  !f2a;  attack  on  Hills- 
borough,  385,  886;  solicitor-general, 
397 ;  burnt  in  cfligy  in  Philadelphia, 
iv.  10;  opinions  of,  20;  culls  the 
Massachusetts  congress  treasonable, 
1 50 ;  in  parliament,  v.  55,  06 ;  Lord 
Loughborough,  condemns  treaty  of 
peace,  vi.  40. 

Wentworth,  B.,  governor  of  New  Ilanp- 
shire,  ii.  252. 

Wesley,  Charles,  in  Georgia,  ii.  288. 

Wesley,  John,  in  Georgia,  ii.  288 ;  makes 
a  stay  of  two  years,  288 ;  favors  the 
court  views,  iv.  136,  13'7;  letter  to 
Dartmouth  and  .North,  187,  188;  pre- 
dioH-d  revolution,  372;  founder  of  the 
American  Methodists,  vi.  160-163. 

West,  Benjamin,  the  painter  (1758),  iL 
4 '3. 

West,  Francis,  govenior  of  Virginia,  L 
136;  appointed  admiral  of  New  En';- 
land  to  restrain  unlicensed  fishing, 
216;  resigns,  216. 

West  Indian  colonies,  ii.  242. 

West,  John,  secretary  to  Andros,  i. 
585. 

West,  Joseph,  leads  colonists  to  South 
Carolina  (1670),  i.  429. 

West  New  Jersey,  bought  by  the  Quak- 
ers, i.  546;  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, 547,  548 ;  taxation  by  the  duke 
of  York  resisted,  549 ;  progress  of 
the  settlement,  5.'iti;  after  the  revolu- 
tion united  with  East  New  Jersey  into 
one  province  (17iV2),  ii.  32,  33. 

Western  Company,  sends  out  second 
colony  of  Vip,;mia,  L  80,  90;  failure 
of  the  enterprise.  91. 

Western  lands  ceded  by  New  York  and 
Virginia  to  the  United  Stales,  vi.  14. 

Weston,  Thomas,  tries  to  colonize  on 
Boston  harbor,  near  Wevmoutli 
(1622),  i.  211 ;  failure  of  attc'uipt  in 
a  year,  212. 

Wcthcrsfield,  Connecticut,  and  other 
towns,  send  men  to  camp  (1776),  iv. 
170,  171. 

Weymouth  colony,  Mawachnsctts,  I 
•>'in,  22".. 

Weymouth,  Lord,  in  parliament,  iii. 
267,   346,  367 ;  leaves   the  ministry, 
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897 ;  snecoeds  Rochford  as  eocreUiy 
of  8Ute(17(5),  iv.  -.'84. 

Whale  fisliL-rr  uITt-red  tu  the  colonics  b; 
Grcnvillo  (n64»,  iii.  71.  72. 

Whallpy,  E.     Sr.   :: 

Whately,   Thntni  to   Gren- 

Tille,  iii.  30:  ?  i,.i...  „i  the  treas- 
ury, 73  ;  undci -!«cr»'l»ry  to  Lonl  Hut- 
foik.  397  ;  dca-.li  of,  ■124. 

Whately,  banker  to  the  treasury,  Lon- 
don, course  ul,  iii.  459,  460. 

Wheelwright,  John,  advocates  Mrs. 
Hutchii;son'«  Tiew«,  i.  260-263:  is 
exilu<l,  263,  319;  eentence  of  exile 
r'.rscinilfd,  ."i'll. 

WTiis  partv,  in  England,  the  old.  Lord 
Vomers  at  the  head,  ii.  4,  13;  most 
be  renoTatcd  or  .iifwolved  (1754),  410 ; 
the  party  and  it»  work  ( 1 765 1,  iiL 
S2S,  226 ;  the  new  whig  party,  its 
work  fini.-hcd,  t.  203  ;  vi.  44. 

Whitaker,  .VIriander,  "  the  apostle  of 
Virginia,"  labors  of,  u  104. 

White,  John,  eoremor  of  Italeigh  colo- 
ny in  Virginia,  I  75,  76 ;  fate  of  bi« 
grandchild,  Virginim  Dare,  and  the 
colony,  77,  78. 

White,  Jesuit  mi'fionary,  with  others, 
in  liaryland,  i  159  ;  treatment  of  the 
red  men  by,  161. 

White  Plains,  Xew  Torfc,  ooeapied  by 
WttshiagtoQ,  T.  71,  72. 

Whitofield,  George,  in  America,  ii.  889. 

Wbitchill,  B.,  in  Penn-'vlrania  Mate 
convention,  opposes  nev  constitution, 
vi.  3ti«,  387. 

Whitgift,  archbishop  of  CanterbnrT, 
pr.>secutes  noiKxaifonuisis  in  Eng- 
land, L  1S9,  Itfii,  li-7. 

Whiting,  S.,  a^nt  of  Connecticut,  iL 
47 

Wilbore,  of  Taunton,  MasaaehnaaRa, 
imprisoned  for  protesting  agiUnstlaz, 
L  S85. 

Wilberforce,  William,  in  parliament,  tri. 
.S9. 

Wilkes,  and  parliament,  iiL  69;  re- 
elected to  be  expelled,  286;  fnrlbcr 
struggle,  345;  gets  into  parliament, 
ir.  9;  on  American  resistance,  118, 
119;  on  eoDqacring  America,  t.  M. 

Wilkins,  caaunaadaiit  in  DUniMa  (1768), 
Ui.  320. 

Willard,  .Vbijah,  of  Uutcaster,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  mandamus  coondUor,  gives 
up,  iv.  50. 

Willard,  John,  hanged  for  vitcbenft,  iL 
6S. 

WiUett,  Cotand  XulnaB,  t.  W*;  hnv- 
ery  uf,  I69-17S;  ■inwy;  tha  Oww- 
daga^332. 


WilUam  and  Uirj  eoBegr,  VB^teh, 
founded,  it.  18. 

William  of  Ursnge,  lands  in  ^^-gf-H 
(1688),  L  698;  character  and  fettcf 
of,  ii.  4-6 ;  aim  of,  as  to  tbe  cdoaiBs, 
54,  71 ;  death  of,  78, 

Williams,  Daviil,  one  of  Audio's  oi^ 
tor^,  V.  4SS,  434 ;  cm^reM  »ala  aa 
annuity  to.  438. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  beqneat  ot,  to  cHib- 
lish  a  school,  ii.  496. 

Williams,  Eunice,  and  fxmSy,  S.  IM; 
killed  by  the  Indians.  196. 

Williams,  CuUinel  James,  v.  378;  actHe 
patriotism  of,  394  ;  death  of.  at  ballb 
of  King's  Mountain,  Sooth  Carafiaa, 
4<'K). 

Williams,  John,  bosfaand  of  Raiiifr.  S. 
196. 

Williams,  Otho,  at  Carodea,  SooUi  Caro- 
Una,v.  388:!i  "■  i.cralofi 

em  army,  4  ' 

490;  in  the  U....V  s,^  i.utaw 
603. 

Williamsi,  Roger,  L  241 ;  free  mi  lib- 
era,! wniimcnts  of,  241,  242 ;  imimttt 
at  Salem  249 ;  opp<ises  M««««rfiiiaHI» 
theocratic  ideas,  249,  2.'>  t, 

wilh   the  majistratei.  is 

exiled,  252 ;  goes  among  iiic  rru  ujvO, 
SS3;  welcomed  by  Mawsait,  SU; 
founds  ProTidenc*.  Rl"».li'  T-l»rtil  ■i?i4; 
serrieet  of,  as  a  I  '• ; 

obtains  the  island  ta 

a  present,  2611 ;  goe*  ta  Eaalaml,  eb- 
taina  a  charter,  SB6-Ma:  kiadl;  oC- 
6oea  ol,  to  Kew  Kethertaod,  MS. 

Williams,  William,  of  Ubaiasa,  Oo»> 
nectioat,  patriotic  wonia  o^  iii. 
293. 

WUliame  rollfge.  Sec  WUHaBa,B^toa- 
im. 

WiUianwoa.  of  Xorth  Candina,  io  Ika 
federal  oooTention,  tL  9M;  <w  tlw 
alwrv-uade,  319;  oo  ila  elealiaB  of 
pTC^deot  of  the  United  atalea,  SS7 ; 
one  of  iho  tomainte  of  deraa,  SM, 
m,  US;  deoiarea  •  noe-praaMidH 
■arieaa,  341,  342;  «a  tiie  «iiBb«r  of 
rapnaentalirol  in  oooBreaa,  SS4 ;  «■ 
iatiea,a&8. 

WOliamaoD,  of  Soath  CamBaa, 
Imfian  attacks  r.  63,  64 ; 
Nmety-SU,  t78. 

WiUiBg,  Jamaai,  at  Fhiladeiphia,  bitaa 
before  ooogrcas  Lord  Kortb's  vSrr,  ir. 
SOO,  aoi ;  aoeecat  aniast  the  Bridali 
on  the  lower  Miaaissippi,  v.  SU;  loy- 
alists drircB  nal,  SIS,  314. 

WUi'*  nvck  (Onmberiaad,  MarjpfaarfX 
path  by,  to  the  OUsB.  MS;  Ifaa  (Nrio 
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Company  opens  a  road  by  (1753),  877 ; 
Wasliitigifin  at,  420. 

Willougliljy.  Francis,  deputy  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  i.  37y. 

Willoiighbv,  Sir  Hugh,  %'oyage  and  fato 
of,  i.  62.' 

Wiliiint,  of  the  Maryland  line,  the 
last  one  who  foil  in  the  war,  t. 
050. 

Wilson,  Jtmc.a,  iv.  5f>;  in  congress, 
moves  for  committee  to  set  forth 
reasons  for  independence,  316;  re- 
port not  accepted,  335  ;  on  American 
oonimercc,  331) ;  holds  back  against 
suppressing  the  royal  authority,  344  ; 
opposes  tlie  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, 423  ;  in  faror  of  independence 
(July,  177i5),  410;  on  the  articles  of 
confederation,  v.  12,  18;  in  congress, 
debate  on  revenue,  vi.  03,  64 ;  in  the 
federal  convention,  217,  219,  220,  221, 
234 ;  on  Hamilton's  views,  239 ;  on 
general  and  state  governments,  244, 
24.'i ;  on  the  rule  of  representation, 
267,  268  :  on  federal  legislation,  270 ; 
one  of  the  committee  of  detail,  274  ; 
on  the  slave-trade,  318;  speech  on 
choice  of  tlie  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  337,  338 ;  on  ratifying  the  con- 
stitution, 31>ri ;  in  the  Pennsylvania 
state  convention,  arfjiimcnt  for  ratify- 
in-^  the  constitution,  384-386 ;  further 
share  in  the  debate,  388,  390. 

Wilson,  John,  minister  of  First  Church, 
of  Hoston,  i.  238. 

Wingtield,  E.  M.,  in  the  first  colony  of 
Virginia,  i.  85  ;  president  of  Virginia, 
deposed,  92. 

Wiimebagocs,  Indians,  ii.  94. 

WiiL'ilow,  Edward,  ajjent  for  Hassaohu- 
selts  in  England,  i.  80. 

Winslow,  General  J.,  address  to  the 
\eadians,  ii.  431. 

Winslow,  Josiali,  lends  troops  against 
the  Narra'.;ansctts  (167S),  i.  390. 

Winthrop,  Fit«  John,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, ii.  48. 

Winthrop,  John,  covenants  with  others 
to  settle  in  New  Eiii^land,  i.  231 ;  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  232 ;  high 
character  of,  232-234  ;  spirit  and  con- 
duct of,  238-240 ;  differs  with  Hooker, 
269 ;  president  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England,  29 1 ;  opposition  to, 
302-304  ;  less  severe  toward  heretics 
before  his  death,  311. 

Winthrop,  Junior,  spirit  of,  i.  231 ;  char- 
acter an'l  merits  of,  356,  857 ;  obtains 
charter  for  Connerticut,  358 ;  elected 
governor  annually  for  fourteen  years, 
358 ;  advises  the  Dutch  in  New  Netber- 
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land  to  surrender  to  the  English  fleet, 
619. 

Wise,  John,  and  free  speech  in  Massa- 
chusetts, i.  nsft,  686. 

Witchcraft,  in  Pennsylvania,  i.  568;  in 
Ma.-iSBchusctts,  ii.  51 ;  in  S~aleiu,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 58--00;  hanging  of  witches, 
61 ;  increase  of  vicliius,  62-65  ;  end 
of  the  delusion,  66. 

Wttlierspoon,  Rev.  John,  president  of 
Princeton  college.  New  Jersey,  iv.  33  ; 
able  helper  to  New  Jersey,  431 ;  in 
favor  of  declaration  of  independence, 
440 ;  on  the  articles  of  confederation, 
V.  12,  13;  on  Uowe's  message,  41  , 
proposes  to  invest  e<mgre8s  with  power 
over  commerce,  etc.,  453. 

Woccoons,  Indians,  ii.  94.  • 

Wolfe,  James,  ii.  484  ;  at  Louishurp, 
485 ;  in  command  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 498;  at  Quebec,  604,  606; 
fords  the  Montmomnci,  606 ;  pro- 
poses to  land  above  the  town,  607 ; 
plan  of  attack,  508  ;  death  of,  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  5 in. 

Woodford,  Colonel,  iv.  319. 

W^oodhuU,  N.,  president  of  the  New 
York  convention,  v.  4. 

Woods,  Henry,  major  at  Breed's  Uill, 
iv.  224. 

Woolman,  John,  denounces  slavery,  IL 
398,  399. 

Wooster,  DaHd,  elected  brigadier-gen- 
eral, iv.  235 ;  with  Montgomery  in 
Canada,  296 ;  in  command  for  Cana- 
da, 374, 375  ;  dispuWs  of,  with  Sclniy- 
ler,  376;  difficulties  in  his  way,  376; 
death  in  battle  at  Kidgeficld,  Con- 
necticut, V.  161. 

Wright,  Sir  James,  governor  of  Georgia, 
iv.  181 ;  under  guard,  escapes,  391, 
392  ;  returns  to  Geonpia,  v.  375. 

"Writs  of  assistance,"  ii.  531 ;  Otis  ar- 
gues against,  547;  illegal,  iii.  249; 
legalized  by  parliament,  256. 

Wyandots,  Indians.    See  Iroquois. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Francis,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, brings  free  constitution,  i.  118; 
second  administration  of,  139. 

Wyllis,  Samuel,  with  Deane  and  Par- 
son's enterprise,  iv.  181,  182. 

Wyoming  valley,  occupied  by  Connecti- 
cut men,  iii.  63,  3'i5 ;  terrible  slaugh- 
ter in,  by  Indian.''  a:i(l  rangers,  v.  279, 
280  ;  Sullivan's  uiarch  into,  332,  333. 

Wythe,  George,  author  of  the  Virginia 
remonstrance,  iii.  93 ;  on  Patrick 
Henry's  resolutions.  111;  in  congress, 
iv.  316;  discusses  the  question  of 
Americancommercc,ctc.,335;  charges 
on  the  king  all  American  grievances. 
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til,  S88 ;  ngiia  the  deeUntitni  of  in- 
dqwndeiuie, T.  IS;  oommisuonerwith 
Jcdfentm  for  oodifjring  the  Uws  of 
Yiigiiiia,  Ti  118. 


T. 

Tale  college,  founded,  L  801. 

Tamaaaeea,  in  CuoUna,  mar  with,  it  214, 
816. 

Tatea,  B.,  appofaited  delegate  to  the 
federal  oonventioa  by  Near  York,  ri. 
900;  in  the  oonTention,  219;  leaves 
the  convention,  £50, 260;  in  the  state 
eoovention,  opposes  the  federal  con- 
stitution, 46S ;  Hamilton's  candidate 
fof  governor  of  New  Toric,  487. 

Yeamans,  Sir  John,  governor  of  Claren- 
don colony.  North  Carolina,  i.  411, 
412;  buK^psve,  480;  brin^  n^io 
■fatvea,  48U ;  is  goveraor,  484. 

Teardley,  GetHge,  administration  of,  in 
Yiiginia,  L  110;  reappointed  govern 
nor,  136 ;  excellent  service  of,  to  the 
eokmy,  186;  death  of,  136. 

ToBge,  Bt  WUliam,  ii.  248. 

Toike,  Charles,  brother  of  Fhilip,  so- 


licitor-general, H.  B89 ;  in  paiBamnH, 
defends  the  stamp-act,  vL  108;  of- 
fered the  diaaoellonhip  by  the  king, 
866 ;  strange  oondnet  of,  and  snicide, 
866. 

Torlce,  Sir  Josepii,  opimco  of,  as  to 
Charles  Lee,  iv.  283;  miia»ter  to 
Holland,  v.  181 ;  on  the  vaioe  of  Lee, 
148. 

Torke,  Sir  Fhilip.    See  Hardwicke. 

Totktown,  Virginia,  occupied  by  Com- 
wallis,  V.  614 ;  sarrendcr  it.  of  Cam- 
wallia  and  the  British  army,  bii,  528 ; 
news  of  tlie  soirendcr  reaches  France 
and  England,  528.  524. 

Toong,  Thomas,  of  Pennsylrania,  ad- 
dress of,  to  the  people  of  VefiiioBt, 
V.  162. 


Zealand,  L  476,  477. 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  ameted  for  Hbd 
in  New  York.  ii.  264 ;  tri«d,  and  de- 
fended by  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Phila- 
deliriiia,  264  ;  acqnitted,  254,  256. 

Zinaendoif  ,  Goont,  among  the  Indians, 
iv.  8S. 
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